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EXTRACT  FROM  THE 

PREFATORY  ADVERTISEMENT 

OF  THE 

FIRST    EDITION. 

Having  found  it  Decessary  to  undertake  a  voyage  from 
New  South  Wales  to  England  in  the  month  of  July, 
1833,  on  business  connected  with  the  Australian  CoU 
lege,  and  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  that  colony,  and  having 
accordingly  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  twelve  months 
from  His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
the  present  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  could  not  employ  the  leisure  of  a  long  and 
dreary  voyage  more  usefully  for  my  adopted  country, 
than  in  drawing  up  a  series  of  sketches,  for  publication 
in  England,  illustrative  of  its  past  history  and  of  its 
present  condition. 

TI)e  following  work  was  accordingly  commenced  im- 
mediately after  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  Australian  land  ; 
and  the  first  seven  chapters  were  written  chiefly  in  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  before  doubling 
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Cape   Horn  :     the    remaining    chapters   were   written 
during  the  run  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  British  Channel. 

A  work  written  in  such  circumstances  must  necessarily 
have  many  imperfections.  In  running  to  the  eastward 
in  the  high  southern  latitudes^  in  which  the  first  part  of 
the  work  was  written,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  icebergs 
were  seen  from  the  deck  of  our  vessel ;  and  the  process 
of  writing  was  frequently  interrupted — sometimes  by 
intense  cold  in  my  own  private  cabin,  at  others  by  the 
smoke  from  the  ship's  stove  in  the  main  cabin  ;  and  at 
others,  again,  by  a  sea  occasionally  breaking  over  the 
vessel's  side,  and  dashing  a  shower  of  spray  over  the 
manuscript  through  a  broken  pane  in  the  window  of 
my  apartment.  In  such  circumstances  repetitions  of 
the  same  idea,  if  not  also  of  the  same  words,  are  apt  to 
occur  ;  dull  expletives  are  apt  to  intrude  themselves,  and 
the  balancing  of  periods  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of. 

My  object  in  the  work  has  been  threefold  : — 1st,  To 
afford  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  history,  the  ten- 
dency, and  the  working  of  the  transportation  system, 
as  it  regards  the  Australian  colonies ; — 2ndly,  To  exhibit 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  particular ;  and  3rdly,  To 
promote  the  best  interests  of  that  colony,  by  promoting 
the  emigration  of  reputable  families  and  individuals  to 
its  territory,  and  by  pointing  out  to  the  authorities  at 
home  the  line  of  policy  which  it  is  expedient  to  pursue 
for  the  future,  to  secure  its  general  welfare  and  its  rapid 
advancement. 

As  a  penal  settlement,  the  history  of  New  South 
Wales  is  unquestionably  much  more  interesting  to  the 
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general  reader  thaa  that  of  any  of  the  other  coloniefl  of 
the  empire.  That  colony  has  been  the  scene  of  an  ex-** 
periment  on  the  capabilities  of  man,  the  progress  and 
the  result  of  which  are  interesting  not  merely  to  Bri- 
tain, but  to  Europe — to  the  world.  The  general  im* 
pression  in  the  mother  country  relatiye  to  that  ex- 
periment decidedly  is  that  it  has  failed — that  the  whole 
system  of  transportation  is  bad — that  its  management  is 
worse,  and  that  it  ought  forthwith  to  be  discontinued. 
If  this  impression  should  be  correct,  it  will  nevertheless 
be  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  failure  has 
been  owing  to  the  system  or  to  the  management,  and 
what  are  the  causes  that  have  operated  in  producing 
so  unlooked-for  and  so  unfortunate  a  result.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  impression  should  be  unfounded,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  public  should  be  undeceived. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  there  is  much  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  counteract 
the  general  tendency  and  efficiency  of  the  Transportation 
system.  In  order,  therefore,  to  show  how  such  a  state 
of  things  has  been  arrived  at,  I  found  it  absolutely 
necessary,  in  projecting  the  present  work,  to  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  co- 
lony from  its  original  settlement  to  the  present  time. 
This  retrospect,  which  I  am  confident  has  been  taken 
with  candour  and  impartiality,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
will  sufficiently  explain  whatever  might  otherwise  have 
appeared  anomalous  in  the  present  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  the  Australian  colonies. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  relate  facts  and  events  of 
comparatively   recent  occurrence,   in  the   progress    of 
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which  the  evil  passions  of  individuals  may  have  been 
strongly  developed,  without  giving  great  offence.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  has  been  quaintly  observed  by  Dr.  Ful- 
ler, the  author  of  a  '  History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge/ that  "  a  man  may  hold  a  candle  to  lighten 
posterity  so  near  as  to  burn  his  own  fingers  therewith  ;" 
nevertheless,  I  must  add  with  the  worthy  Doctor,  *'  I  will 
run  the  hazard,  rather  than  be  wanting  to  any  reason- 
able desire"  on  the  part  of  posterity.  The  history  of 
New  South  Wales  is  peculiarly  British  property ;  it 
ought,  therefore,  most  unquestionably  to  be  dealt  out 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  British  justice,  without 
fear  and  without  favour.  I  am  confident  I  have  ad- 
hered to  these  principles  throughout  the  following 
work.  If  in  any  instance  I  have  unconsciously  erred, 
either  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  individuals,  or 
in  the  narrative  I  have  given  of  facts,  I  can  only  say 
with  the  heathen,  tlumanum  est  err  are. 

London,  April,  1834. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  has  undergone  various  important 
changes,  affecting  its  whole  aspect  and  character  as  a 
British  colony ;  and  has  made  much  greater  advances 
in  the  march  of  general  improvement,  than  during  any 
period  of  equal  duration  in  its  previous  history.  Its 
vast  resources,  and  the  ample  means  it  possesses  of 
counteracting  and  eventually  neutralising  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  its  original  constitution,  as  well  as  of  a  long 
period  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  its  rulers, 
under  the  operation  of  the  colonial  convict  system,  have 
during  that  period  been  developed  to  a  degree  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  British  colonies,  and 
never  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  of  its  friends. 
These  changes,  together  with  the  animating  prospects 
they   have   opened   up   for    the  colony,    are   detailed 
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in  the  following  pages  ;  a  great  part  of  the  work 
having  been  re-written,  to  bring  down  the  history  of 
the  colony,  in  regard  to  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligioug,  as  well  as  to  its  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
political  state,  to  the  present  time.  In  short,  during 
tlie  la«t  three  years  the  colony  has  passed  through  a 
crii»i#  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  results  to  its 
general  welfare  in  all  time  coming,  and  a  new  and 
happier  era  of  its  existence  has  undoubtedly  com- 
menced. I  trust  the  account  I  have  given  of  that 
important  period  will  be  found  not  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  as  exhibiting  a  state  of  rapid  transition 
in  a  whole  community  seldom  witnessed  in  other  and 
older  countries  ;  at  all  events  I  am  confident  it  will  be 
found  accordant  with  facts. 

As  certain  exceptions  were  taken  by  respectable  in- 
dividuals to  the  account  I  had  given,  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Bligh, 
and  as  it  bad  even  been  insinuated  that  that  account 
contained  serious  misrepresentations,  I  was  led,  in 
making  preparations  for  a  second  edition,  to  investigate 
that  portion  of  our  colonial  history  much  more  minutely 
than  I  had  done  before.  The  result  of  that  investigation 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  together  with  nu^ 
merous  extracts  from  colonial  documents  published  at 
the  time  when  the  transactions  referred  to  were  of 
comparatively  recent  occurrence,  and  justifying  the 
conclusions  I  had  been  led  to  form  on  less  extensive 
information.  The  publication  of  these  extracts  will 
probably  give  offence  in  quarters  in  which  I  should 
wish  to  stand  well ;    but  as  the  early  history  of  the 
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colony  of  New  South  Wales  will  acquire  additional 
interest  among  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
in  Great  Britain  and  America*  in  proportion  to  its 
increasing  importance,  not  merely  as  a  British  colony, 
but  as  the  destined  seat  of  future  and  extensive  empire^ 
I  could  not  consent  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  what  I 
consider  the  interests  of  truth,  especially  in  a  matter 
of  such  moment,  to  mere  personal  considerations. 

Neither  have  I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  different 
opinion  from  the  one  to  which  I  had  given  expression 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  regard  to  the  colonial 
administration  of  the  late  Governor,  General  Darling. 
The  general  accordance  of  that  opinion  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  will,  perhaps,  be  inferred  by  the  candid  reader 
from  the  circumstance  of  my  representation  of  His  Ex- 
cellency's character  and  government  having  been  stig- 
matised as  an  unwarranted  attack  by  his  friends,  and  as 
an  unmerited  vindication  by  his  enemies.  In  all  such 
cases  the  truth  generally  lies  between. 

^If  I  had  had  sufficient  leisure  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  this  work,  as  well  as  to  prepare  it  for 
the  press,  there  are  various  alterations  which  I  should 
have  made  in  it,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  it  comprises,  which  would  have  given  it  a  more 
respectable  character  in  a  literary  point  of  view  :  but 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  my  return  to  England, 
about  seven  months  ago,  has  been  so  completely  occu- 
pied in  travelling  to  and  fro — including  five  journeys 
to  Scotland,  three  to  Ireland,  and  a  pretty  long  tour  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland — in  furtherance  of  the 
general  objects  of  my  visit  to  the  mother  country,  that 
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it  has  been  altogether  out  of  my  power  to  do  justice 
either  to  the  work  or  to  its  author ;  the  cabins  of 
steain-boats>  and  travellers*  rooms  in  hotels,  in  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  it  has  been 
written,  being  but  indifferent  situations  for  literary 
labour.  In  regard  to  these  blemishes,  however,  the 
gentle  reader  is  requested  to  exercise  the  candour  and 
good  feeling  for  which  he  was  always  accustomed  to 
receive  credit  in  the  prefaces  of  the  olden  time. 

Liverpool,  July  15, 1837. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

lOGRESSIVE    DISCOVERY    OF    THE    COASTS    OF 

NEW    HOLLAND. 


Denique  et  a  nostro  divemtm  gentibiM  orbem, 
Divenum  coelo,  et  claram  majoribus  aatria, 
Remigio  audaci  attigimua,  duoentibaa  et  Dia. 

FaACAlTOftXUS. 

uder  the  goidanoe  of  Superior  Powera,  and  in  the  oonne  of  our 
toroua  naTigation,  we  hare  at  lengiH  reached  a  world  diffimng 
or  own  in  ita  nationa,  in  its  climate,  and  in  ita  aky/* 


vast  continental  island  of  New  HoUandi  which 
long  supposed  by  European  philosophers  to  consti- 
a  part  of  an  imaginary  southern  continent,  equal  in 
It  to  Asia  or  America,  was  discovered  by  Don  Pedro 
ando  de  Quiros,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  family,  in  the 
1609.     De  Quiros  appears  to  have  made  the  land, 
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which  h^  n,B.taed  Aiktraliai  del  Etpiriiu  Santo,  some- 
where ab6ut  the  sixteenth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Torres  Straits,  Conceiving  his  discoveiy 
of  much  greater  importance  than  it  was  likely  to  have 
proved,  even  if  prosecuted  with  ardour,  in  that  early 
period  of  the  history  of  modern  navigation,  De  Quiros 
memorialized  the  court  of  Madrid  for  an  expedition  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  the  country,  and  for  troops  to 
conquer  it  for  the  King  of  Spain,  In  this  application, 
however,  he  was  unsuccessful:  the  Spanish  monarch, 
it  seems,  was  no  Alexander ;  being  wisely  satisfied, 
perhaps,  with  the  worlds  of  which  he  had  already 
obtained  the  undisputed  sovereignty  through  the  splen- 
did discoveries  of  Columbus.* 

The  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island,  from 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  land,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
were  discovered  during  the  next  forty  years  by  a  suc- 
cession of  Dutch  navigators.  Of  this  extensive  line  of 
coast,  the  land  extending  from  the  tropic:  of  Capricorn 
to  the  twenty-eighth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  was  the 
first  discovered.    It  was  fallen  in  with  in  the  year  1616, 

*  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  whether  the  land  seen  by  De  Quiros  was 
really  the  main-land  of  New  Holland,  or  one  of  the  numerous  islands  lo 
the  north-eastward.  The  French,  the  Portuguese^  the  Spaniards,  and 
•the  Dutch,  have  all  severally  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  dis- 
covered  that  vast  island,  or  rather  continent.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
/ever,  that  while  De  Quiros  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  actual  existence 
vof  »  vast  southern  laud,  which  he  asserted  he  bad  himself  discovered, 
the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  point  out  distinctly  where  it  lay  ;  and  it. is 
therefore  scarcely  fair  to  allow  the  name  Kieiiw  Hollandt,  which  com> 
memorates  the  interesting  fact,  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 
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byXl^ptatfLDtrk  Hartog,  oC  the  Dutch  ship  Endragii, 
or  Htttnami/,  and  was  theace  denominated  EudraghVs 
Land,    Two  years  thereafter,  the  land  extending  from 
the  northrwest  cape  to  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  south 
latitude  was  discovered  by  another  Dutch  captain  of 
the  name  of  Zeachen,  who  also  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered '  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
northern  coast»  which  he  named  the  Land  of  Arnheim. 
la  the  year  following.  Captain  John  Van  Edels  visited 
the  western  coast  to  the  southward  of  Endraght's  Land, 
and  gave  his  name  to  a  part  of  it  about  the  twenty-ninth 
(iarallel  of.  latitude.     In  the  year  1622  the  south-west 
cape  was;"  discovered,  with  the  land  extending  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Van  Eders  Land,  and  was  named, 
probably  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  discovery  was 
effected,  Landt  ran  de  Leeuwin^  or  the  Land  of  the 
lioness*     Five  years  thereafter,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  southern  coast  was  discovered  by  Captain  Peter 
Vim  Nuyts,  who  bequeathed  to  it  his  own  mellifluous 
name;  and  in  1628,  the  line  of  coast,  intervening  be- 
tween-Endraght's  Land  and  the  discoveries  of  Zeachen, 
iras  ifiscovered  and  surveyed  by  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  'Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  named  De  Witfs 
Londf  in  honour  of  the  commodore  who   then  com- 
manded the  Dntch  East  India  squadron.     During  the 
ttnte  year.   Captain  Peter   Carpenter,   a  naval  com- 
man^der  iii  the  service  of  the  same  Honourable  Com- 
paQy«  to  whose  enlightened  intelligence  and  persevering 
enterjnrisei   geographical  science   was  thus  early   and 
deeply  indebted,  entered  and  explored  the  gulf  of  Car- 
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pentatiaon  the  noith^ni  coast  of  the  continent ;  *  and 
in  the  year  1642,  Abel  Jansezi  Tasman,  yiho  was  sefit 
from  Batana  by  His  Excellency  Anthony  Van  Diemati^ 
the  Dutch  GoTernor  General  of  the  Indies,  to  survey 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  command  of  the  Heems- 
kirk  yacht  and.  Zeehaen  pinnace*  discovered  Van 
Dieman*t  Land  and  the  island  of  New  Zealand.  Art* 
thony  Van  Dieman  had,  it  seems,  a  daughter,  to  whom 
Tasman  was  tenderly  attached  ;  and  while  the  latter 
immortalized  his  patron  by  giving  his  name  to  a  terri- 
tory, which  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  a  separate 
island,  and  which  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
British  colony,  he  conferred  a  similar  distinction  on  his 
daughter,  by  giving  her  name  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  New  Zealand.  The  circumstance  may  perhaps  appear 


« I 


f  As  an  instance  of  the  degree  of  information  which  is  often  evinced 
by  persons  who  write  about  countries  and  events  with  which  they  are 
comparativdy  but  little  acqiiainted»  my  authority  for  this  pert  of  lV6 
narrative  describes  Carpenter  as  a  general  in  the  Dutch  East  India  Coi:^ 
pany's  service ;  forgetting  that  in  modern  times  the  soldier-officer  (^  be 
is  usually  styled  by  seafaring  men)  is  always  a  distinct  personage  from 
the  sailor-officer,  however  they  may  have  been  anciently  identified  M 
Grecian  and  Roman  warfare.  The  Dutch  commander  is  also  stated  tp 
have  discovered  and  explored  the  gulf,  which  bears  his  name,  on  his 
homeward  passage  from  Batavia  to  Europe ;  although  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria is  many  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  eastward  of  Batavia,  and 
consequently  completely  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  bomeward-boun<| 
from  the  island  of  Java.  Nay,  he  is  stated  to  have  made  his  survey  of 
the  gulf,  which,  it  is  evident,  from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  chart,  it 
must  have  taken  him  weeks  to  effect,  while  he  was  in  charge  of  fir# 
richly-laden  homeward-bound  East-Indiamen ;  as.  if  any  naval  com* 
mander,  entrusted  with  so  important  a  charge,  would  have  ventured  to 
spend  his  time  in  making  a  survey  and  in  forming  a  chart  of  the  coasts 
of  an  unknown  country. 
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trWial  to  4be  reader  and  unworthy  of  commemoratioQ  ; 
biit it  bapp^t)9  at  ibis  momeat  to  be  somewhat  iateresting 
tq  the  writer,  as  Cape  Maria  Vam  Die  man  is  at  present 
the  aearost  land  to  our  good  ship  od  her  passage  hoiue- 
wiurd  from  Port  Jackson  across  the  boundless  Pacific.''^ 

The  first  English  navigator  who  visited  the  coasts  of 
New  Holland  was  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Dani* 
pier,  who,  it  is  well  known,  received  his  naval  education 
among  the  Buccaneers  of  America.  Sailing  from  Aco* 
iB^  in  Virginia  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
ce&tnry^  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Great 
South  Sea,  that  eminent  navigator,  after  doubling  Cape 
Horn  from  the  eastward,  and  then  stretching  across  the 
Pacific  towards  the  Equator,  spent  some  time  oo  the 
west  coast  of  New  Holland;  and  the  accounts  which  he 
published  of  his  observations,  on  his  return  to  England, 
having  recommended  him  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
vtias  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  His  Majesty 
King  William  III.  was  induced  to  give  him  the  comr 
mand  of  the  Roebuck  man-of-war.  and  to  send  \k\m  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  New.  Holland  in  the  year  1699. 
It  wonld  'seem,  however,  that  Dampier  did  not  extend 
hfs  observations  beyond  the  line  of  coast  which  had 
previously  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  and  his  con- 
tributioBS  to  geographical  science  accordingly  consisted 
cUefiy  in  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  coast,  and  in 
plain  but  correct  and  highly  graphical  descriptions  of 
tbe  coontxy  and  its  iidiabitants. 

The  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  extending  from  the 

*  Cape  Marim  Van  Diemim  was  distant  about  sixty -fire  leagues  to  thb 
•Mtward  when  this  paragraph  waa  written. 
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th^ty-iei^iiflt^at^llWof  BOttth  fe^tude  to  the  northwft 
eitnemity  of  the  landr,  in  ktitude  lOJ*  south,  was  di^ 
covered  by  the  famous  English  navigator  Captain  CodT; 
partly  during  his  first  voyage  in  the  year  1770,  alld 
partly  during  his  third  and  last,  in  the  year  1777. 
These  voyages  were  undertaken  chiefly  to  ascertain  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  great  southern  conti- 
nent; but  although  this  problem,  which  had  occupi^ 
the  minds  of  European  philosophers,  and  furnished 
matter  for  interesting  speculation  from  the  days  of  D^ 
Quiros,  was  at  length  solved  by  our  illustrious  country^- 
tnan,  in  a  way  that  disappointed  the  anticipations  aiid 
falsified  the  conclusions  of  many  ;  they  made  known  ib 
the  world  the  existence  of  a  vast  island,  almost  equal 
in  extent  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  thc!y 
led  the  way  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Britisb 
colony,  which  at  no  distant  period  will  unquestion* 
ably  prove  the  most  valuable  of  the  foreign  posi^essioni^ 
t)f  the  British  Crown.  ^^ 

In  running  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland, 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Van  Dieman^s  Land  tt) 
Port  Jackson,  in  the  years  1788  and  1790,  Captain 
Hunter,  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Sirius,  who  was  aft6^- 
vmrdi  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  expressed  hib 
opinion  that  a  strait  or  deep  gulf  would  be  found  Id 
intersect  the  land  between  Maria's  Island,  to  the  noi^th.^ 
waird  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land»  and  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  where  the  main*land  of  N^W 
Holland  had  been  first  fallen  in  with  to  the  south waid 
by  Captain  Cook,  The  reasons  he  assigned  for  enter- 
taining this  opinion  were,  that  he  had  observed  a  strong 


tvist^^i  to  Ihe  eaBtward  oa  (bat  part  o£  tl^  coasts  a^d 
tbitt  no  land  had  as  yat  been  discovered  between  tbe 
points  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
year  1798  that  this  opinion  was  ascertained  to  be  well 
founded^  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which  in  all  the 
older  charts  is  represented  as  the  southern  extremity  of 
New  Holland,  discovered  to  be  an  island.  This  im- 
portant discovery  was  effected  in  an  open  boat  by  Mr* 
Bass^  a  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  who  was  then  sta* 
tinned  on  the  coast ;  and  as  the  strait,  which  separates 
Vmi  Dieman*8  I^nd  from  the  main-land  of  New  Hoi* 
\9nd,  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  its  discoverer^ 
the  singularly  enterprising  spirit  of  this  meritorious 
officer  has  very  properly  been  rewarded  with  that  species 
of  immortality,  of  which  men  of  enterprise  and  ambition 
aiB  so  passionately  fond* 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
Captain  Flinders,  a  name  second  only  to  that  of  Cook, 
obtained  a  commission  from  the  Admiralty  to  survey  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland.  As  every  available  vessel  in  the 
British  navy  was  at  that  period  employed  in  the  all* 
absorbing  concerns  of  the  French  war,  the  only  machine 
in  the  shape  of  a  vessel  that  could  be  spared  to  Cap* 
tain  Flinders  to  survey  a  most  extensive  and  interesting 
ooait,  on  which  I  trust  myriads  of  British  subjects  may 
yet  find  a  country  and  a  home,  was  a  miserable  and 
i^manageable  hoy.  In  this  vessel  Captain  Fhnders 
made  an  accurate  survey  of  a  part  of  the  eastern  coa3t, 
which  had  been  already  surveyed  in  a  more  cursory 
maauec  by  Captain  Cook,  as  well  as  of  that  portion, of 
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the  soutbem  coast  which  had  prBviouly  been  altogcHber 
unknown.  He  had  the  miafortiine,  however,  to  aoffinr 
shipwreck  in  the  course  of  his  voyage ;  but  baring  mlfk 
great  difficulty  constructed  a  small-decked  boat  fiDm 
the  wreck  of  his  vessel,  he  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Fraaeei 
vdiich  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  after  a  most 
adventurous  and  perilous  navigation.  TVusting  to  "a 
letter  of  protection  he  had  obtained  from  the  Frsodl 
government  previous  to  his  leaving  England,  and  nata* 
rally  expecting  that  hospitable  reception  which  %  devotaf 
of  science  had  a  right  to  expect  in  any  civilized  cofojaSlaq 
in  the  nineteenth  centary»  Flinders  was  under  no  tp]piar 
hension  in  entering  Port  Louis.  But  in  the  exerdse  of 
that  spirit  of  tyrannical  injustice  which  pervaded  the 
whole  government  of  Napoleon,  the  unfortunate  Englis|i 
navigator  was  subjected  to  a  long  imprisonment,  by 
command  of  General  Decaen,  the  French  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius,  while  all  his  papers  were  seized.  Thi 
object  of  this  barbarous  treatment  was  at  length  aaceb 
tained.  A  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Australian  *con« 
tinent  had  been  undertaken  by  the  French  govern* 
ment,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Parisian  Muamm, 
and  was  actually  in  progress  during  the  imprisonment 
of  Flinders ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
papers  of  the  hapless  Englishman,  who  was  pining^ia 
jail  at  Port  Louis,  saved  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  re^ 
suits  of  that  voyage  were  afterwards  entrusted  for  pub^ 
lication,  a  world  of  trouble ;  for  in  due  time  a  chart  of  tha 
Australian  continent  was  published  at  Paris,  in  which  the 
numerous  bays  and  capes  discovered  and  described  by 
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Flinders  wete  emblazoned  with  the  immes  of  die  Em- 
peror Napoleoiii  and  the  other  short-lired  heroes  of  hit 
ephemeral  empire. 

To  the  voyage  of  the  French  Admiral  D'Entrecas* 
teanx,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  French  Grovern- 
ment  to  proceed  to  the  South  Seas^  in  search  of  the 
nnfortmiate  La  Perouse»  in  the  year  1792,  and  who 
diflcovered  and  surveyed  the  narrow  channel  that  bears 
his  name,  separating  Bnin6*s  island  from  Van  Dieman*s 
Land ;  as  well  as  to  those  of  Captain  Freydnet,  of  the 
schooner  Casuarina,  and  Captain  Baudin,  of  the  cor- 
vette Geographe — ^which  were  undertaken  respectively 
in  the  years  1803  and  1804 — we  are  also  indebted  for 
much  and  accurate  information  respecting  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  New  Holland  * 

Within  the  last  eighteen  years,  Captain  King,  of  the 

*  D'Entrecasteanx'  Channel  having  recently  become  notorioua  in  the 
Australian  colonies  from  the  loss  of  three  large  ships— the  convict-ship 
George  the  Thirds  and  the  merchant-ships  Enchantress  and  Wallace — 
in  the  coarse  of  twelve  months  or  thereby,  on  a  reef  of  rocks  at  its 
entrance,  the  following  description  of  the  channel,  written  by  a  pas- 
senger on  board  the  ship  Andromeda,  in  the  year  1823,  may  not  be 
ainterssting  tb  the  reader :  '*  The  reef  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
is  called  tha  Aetseon  Reef,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ship  Actson, 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  having  been  wrecked  on  it  early  in  the  year 
1823.  The  reef,  which  is  partly  dry  at  low  water,  was  onfortanately 
Mvtr  sarreyed ;  and  from  the  three  melancholy  instances  ef  shipwreck 
ibove-«aentioaed,  in  only  one  of  which,  however,  was  there  a'  consider- 
sble  loss  of  life,  it  has  been  found  to  extend  much  farther  under  water 
ditn  was  sap^osed.  There  would  have  been  no  danger  to  apprehend  if 
thsetttranea  of  the  ebannel  had  only  been  surveyed." 

Ses !  D'Entrecasteaux'  Channel  opens  fair. 

And  Tasman's  Head  lies  on  your  starboard  bow. 

High  rocka  and  stunted  trees  meet  you  where'er 
You  look  around-;  'tis  a  bold  coast  enow. 
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royal- ftiavy,  had  mftd^f  two  voyafgeB  of  discwrery  aloiig 
the  coasts  of  New  Holiand,  neither  of  which  however 
has  been  productive  of  any  important  reBiilt.  Theire 
are  still  therefore  many  interesting  geographical  pro- 


With  foal  wind  and  crank  ship  't  were  Lard  to  wear ; 

A  reef  of  roclcs  lies  westward  long  and  low. 
At  ebb  tide  you  may  see  the  Actsson  lie 
A  sheer  hoik  o'er  the  breakers  high  and  dry, 

Tis  a  most  beauteous  strait !    The  great  South  Sea's 

Proud  waves  keep  holiday  along  its  shore ; 
And  as  the  good  ship  glides  before  the  breeze. 

Broad  bays  and  isles  appear  and  steep  cliffs  hoar, 
With  groves  on  either  hand  of  ancient  trees 

Planted  by  Nature  in  the  days  of  yore : 
Van  Dieman  's  on  the  left  and  Bruny's  Isle 
Forming  the  starboard  shore  for  many  a  mile. 

But  all  is  still  as  death !    Nor  voice  of  man 

Is  heard,  nor  forest  warbler's  tuneful  song* 
It  seems  as  if  this  beauteous  world  began 

To  be  but  yesterday,  and  the  earth  still  young 
And  unpossess'd.    For  though  the  tall  black  swan 

Sits  on  her  nest  and  sails  stately  along. 
And  the  green  wild- doves  their  fl^et  pinions  ply. 
And  the  grey  eagle  tempts  the  azure  sky ; 

Yet  all  is  still  as  death  !    Wild  solitude 

Reigns  undisturb'd  along  the  voiceless  shore. 

And  every  tree  seems  standing  as  it  stood 

Five  thousand  years  ago.    The  loud  wave's  roar 

Were  music  in  these  wilds !    The  wise  and  good. 
That  wont  of  old  as  hermits  to  adore 

Ti^e  God  of  Nature  in  the  desert  drear, 

Might  sure  have  found  a  fit  sojourning  here ! 

Aurora  Attstratis ;  or,  Speeimeiu  of  Sacred  Psetry  for  the  Cohttists 
0f  Australia,  Sydney,  18f6« 


(^lemsy  relative  to  the  pliyaicaLiMBlarinatiQii  of  tbat  va$t 
tma  incf^^a,  remaioiog  to  be  solved  by  the  diligence 
and  enterprise  of  future  navigators* 

That  maDy  important  discoveries  will  yet  be  effected 
along  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  every  intelligent 
inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales  is  fully  persuaded. 
The  line  of  coast  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  em- 
braced an  extent  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles* 
Was  it  possible,  then,  that  any  thing  more  than  the 
general  outline  of  a  coast  of  such  extent  could  have  been 
ascertained  and  determined,  during  the  few  weeks  that 
were  spent  in  running  along  it  by  our  distinguished 
fellow-countryman?  Captain  Cook  was  himself  eight 
days  at  anchor  in  the  open  and  insecure  harbour  of 
Botany  Bay ;  and  during  that  period  the  naturalists  who 
accompanied  him  made  excursions  into  the  surrounding 
country  in  various  directions.  But  the  whole  party  ulti- 
mately left  the  neighbourhood,  without  even  suspecting 
that  they  had  all  the  while  been  lying  within  eight 
miles  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
Moreton  Bay,  situated  between  the  twenty-seventh  and 
twenty-eighth  parallels  of  south  latitude,  was  in  like 
manner  discovered  and  laid  down  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
was  afterwards  more  particularly  surveyed  by  Captain 
Flinders  ;  but  it  was  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that 
a  large  river  was  discovered  flowing  into  it  from  the 
westward,  on  the  rich  alluvial  banks  of  which  a  penal 
settlement  has  since  been  formed.  Long  after  the 
formation  of  that  settlement,  Captain  Rous,  of  His 
Majesty's  ahip  Rainbowj^  ascertained  the  existence  of 
two  other  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude,  in  running 
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along  the  coast  between  Moreton  Bay  and  Port  JacM- 
son ;  and  it  ia  the.  general  impression  among  intelligent 
men  in  New  South  Wales^  that  a  lai^  river  or  arm 
of  the  sea  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  iound  crossing  the 
continent  to  the  north-westward,  and  carrying  off  its  Jd» 
tenor  waters  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  as,  indj^pendedtly  of 
other  considerations,  which  render  such  a  conformatidn' 
extremely  probaMe,  an  archipelago  was  ascertained  ta 
exist  in  that  direction  by  Captain  Dampter,  ip  whidi 
the  tide  rises  to  an  unusual  height,  and  sweeps  with  an 
impetuous  current  along  the  shores  of  islands,  wbosQ 
coasts  are  still  untraced  on  the  chart  of  the  world. 

''  Of  all  the  coasts  of  the  continent  of  Australia/'  ob% 
serves  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, — ^a  gentleman  to  whom 
geographical  science  is  much  indebted  for  his'indefati^ 
gable  exertions  in  the  interior  Of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, in  a  paper  entitled  A  Brief  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Interior  Discovery  in  New  South  ff  ales,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogra-^ 
phical  Society  of  London,—*'  the  north-western*  as  af- 
fording encouragement  to  hope  that  outlets  of  internally 
collected  waters  might  be  there  discovered,  calls  for  pecu- 
liarly minute  and  patient  examination.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  {^o,  that  celebrated  navigator, 
Dampier,  whilst  on  that  coast,  found  the  southern  parts 
of  De  Witt's  Land  to  consist  of  a  range  of  islands,  (now 
bearing  his  name,)  among  which  he  remarked  such  an 
extraordinary  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  as  induced  him 
to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  northern  part  of  New 
Holland  was  separated  from  the  lands  to  the  south- 
ward by  a  strait ;  unless,"  says  he,  '*  the  high  tides 
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^  indraaghts  thereabouts  should  be  occasioned  by 
ike  momth  of  some  targe  river,  which  hath  often  low 
Jmds  on  either  side  of  the  outlet,  and  many  islands 
tod  shoals  lying  at  its  entrance/'  ''  This  opinion/' 
■aja  Captain  Flinders,  [*  hq  supports  by  a  fair  induction 
of  &cta ; ;.  and  the  opening  of  twelve  miles  wide,  seen 
aearifaat  part  of  the  .C(>ast  by  Vlaming's  two  vessels, 
and  \a  which  th^y  cpuld  find  no  anchorage,  strongly 
corroborates  Dampier's  supposition. . 

**  What  those  early  navigators  remarked  has  been 
more  than  abundantly  confirmed^  lately,  by  Captain 
King,  whose  more  extended  ob^ervations  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tides,  the  rushing  force  of  the  currents, 
and  other  phenomena  on  those  intertropical  shores,  all 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  if:  that  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted country  furnishes  any  streams  of  magnitude, 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  other  continents, 
the  estuaries  of  sych  will  mpst  assuredly  be  found  on 
that  extensive  line  of  coast* 

**  At  the  close  of  the  surveys  of  this  latter,  very  able 
.navigator  in  1822,  there  remained  between  Dampier's 
Archipelago,  in  latitude  22^,  and  Cape  Hay  in  14% 
about  five  hundred  miles  of  coast,  wholly  unsurveyed 
and  unseen.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
even  of  those  portions  of  that  poast  which  were  exa- 
.nuoed  during  those  -voyages,  which  employed  between 
four  and  five  years,  some  parts  will  be  found  to  be 
jndkher  large  groups  of  islands,  the  main  shore  itself 

htiog  probably  fisir  distant  to  the  eastward. 

'f  To  complete  the  survey  of  that;  considerable  range 

of  coast^  the   employment  of  a   vessel,  thoroughly 
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equipped  for  so  intricate,  dangerous,  bat,  at^he  same 
time,  most  interesting  service,  would  at  once  settle  the 
great  geographical  question ;  viz.  whether  or  not  Au- 
stralia, with  a  surface  equal  nearly  to  that  of  Europe, 
discharges  on  its  coast  a  river  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  lead,  by  a  long,  uninterrupted  course  of  navigation, 
to  its  central  regions,  by  which  alone  a  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  such  distant  parts  of  the  interior 
may  be  acquired,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  be  oae 
day  conveyed  to  its  coast." 

A  small  steam-boat,  or  sailing  vessel,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  the  navy,  of  the  requisite  quis- 
lifications  could  be  fitted  out  from  Sydney  for  the  sur- 
vey of  particular  portions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Greitt 
Australian  continent  at  a  very  small  expense,  and 
could  solve  the  interesting  problem  referred  to,  together 
with  many  others  equally  interesting  and  important,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  Many  enterprising  officers 
would  be  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
honourable  fame  in  such  an  employment ;  and  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind,  that,  besides  affording  additional  sti- 
mulus and  extension  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
country,  it  would  either  facilitate  or  lead  to  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  myriads  of  the  superabundant  po« 
pulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  along  the  fertile 
shores  of  the  Australian  continent,  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant service  should  not  be  deferred  for  a  single  day« 
In  short,  one  cannot  help  wishing,  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
terests  of  geographical  science,  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  cause  an  expedition  of  discovery^ 
or  rather  a  series  of  such  expeditions,  to  be  fitted  out 
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inr^New  Sooth  Wales^  to  examine  every  inlet  along  the 
^extoisive  cooBts  of  Australia^  and  to  trace  every  nayi* 
gable  stream  to  its  sourcey  that  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  still  overspreads  so  large  a  portion  of  that  great 
continent  may  at  length  be  withdrawn.  The  expedition 
of  Captain  Start  down  the  Morumbidgee  rivery  in  the 
8oiith*westem  interior,  has  fully  proved  that  the  best 
means  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
by  proceeding  up  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  on 
the  coast;  and,  as  navigable  rivers  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  the  southern  division  of  the  continent, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  drainage  of  the  other 
parts  of  its  vast  surface  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  to 
be  effected  in  a  similar  way. 


.'    V  ■■  -    •  ' 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BRITISH  COLONY  AT  PORT 
JACKSON,  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CAP- 
TAIN   ARTHUR    PHILLIP,    R.N. 


Tante  molls  erat  Romaaam  condere  gentetai !   '  -  ^  *  - 

ViBOIl. 

**  Vast  was  the  toil  to  found  the  Roman  state." 


Before  the  British  colonies  of  North  America  were 
violently  severed  from  the  mother  country,  through  un- 
wise if  not  tyrannical  legislation,  the  southern  colonies 
of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  had  for  a  long^ 
time  been  the  only  authorized  outlets  for  those  crimiH 
nals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  had  been 
sentenced    to    transportation.*     During   that    period 

*  By  the  statute  of  d9th  £liz.  chap.  ir.  Vanishment  was  decreed  for 
the  first  time  as  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  hut  the  place 
of  their  exile  was  not  particularly  specified  in  that  enactment.  Tb# 
practice  of  transporting  criminals  to  America  commenced  in  the  year 
1619,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Great  abuses  however  having  been  disco* 
vered  in  the  mode  of  carrying  the  system  into  operation,  the  transporta- 
tion of  criminals  to  America  was  at  length  regulated  by  parliamentary 
enactment,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  L ;  and  the  cauaea. 
of  that  enactment  are  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be  "  the  failure  of  those 
who  undtriook  to  tramport  th§mselve$** — a  very  probable  occurrence  ~"  and 
the  great  want  of  servants  in  His  Majesty's  pltntatioiui." 
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various  exp^ents  had  been  put  in  practice,  with 
indifiereat  .sc^cess,  for  conveying  the  criminals  to 
their dostanation*  it  was. at  length  determined,  how* 
ever,  by  JMuiiamentary  enactment,  that  they  should 
-thenceforth  be  sent  out  ander  'the  superintendence  of 
ctmtractors,  who  should  be  obliged  *'  to  prove  by  certi- 
ficates,(hat  they  had  disposed  oli  them  according  to  the 
intention  of.  the  law.''  These  contractors  were  em- 
povSer^d  to  hire  the  convicts,  or,  in  plainer  English,  to 
aefi^theibi,  to  the  planters  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
ticcording  to  their  sentence;  and  the  latter  bought 
them  for  such  sums  as  they  conceived  their  services 
during  these  periods  would  respectively  be  worth.  This 
parliamentary  slave-trade  in  the  persons  of  British  con- 
*  victs  subsisted  till  the  war  of  American  independence ; 
and  as  it  has  been  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  two 
thousand  convicts  were  aqnually  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  for  some  time  previous  to  that  war,  at  the  ave<- 
1^  rate  of  £20  sterling  a  head,  the  unchristian  and 
scandalons  traffic  must  have  produced  a  gross  revenue 
to  the  nation  of  JC40,000  per  annum. 

'^  By  the^  contest  in  America,  and  the  subsequent  se- 
paration of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  this  tralBc''  (the  author 
of  a  work  of  some  authority,>eIative  to  the  earlier  state 
of  the  oolony  of  New  Soutb  Wales,  very  coolly  ob- 
serves) ^*  was  of  course  destroyed.''  Other  expedients 
were  ofcauru  resorted  to ;  and  for  some  time  criminals 
aoder  sentence  of  transportation  were  sent,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.*    But  the 

*  Om  of  theaa  expsdienta,  irUch  was  adopted  by  parliament  ia  1779, 
Imt  was  subseqnaiitly  abaadoued  in  consequenca  of  its  supposed  imprao- 
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deadiiness  of  that  cltmate  speedily  awakened  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  throughout  the  mother  country^  in  favour 
of  the  convicts,  and  procured  the  speedy  abandonment 
of  a  system  of  transportation,  which,  under  the  guise 
of  mercy,  was  found  almost  equivalent  to  an  indiscri- 
minate sentence  of  death. 

As  the  jails,  however,  were  in  the  mean  time  crowded 
with  criminals,  it  was  at  length  determined,  after  much 
previous  deliberation  in  the  British  parliament,  to  form 
a  penal  settlement  at  Botany  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of 
New  Holland,  which  had  then  been  but  recently  disco-^ 
vered  by  Captain  Cook,  and  named  New  South  Wales. 

The  main  objects  of  the  British  Government,  in  the 
formation  of  the  proposed  settlement,  as  expressed  by 
the  legislature,  as  well  as  by  the  leading  philaathr(H 
pists  and  the  public  press  of  the  period,  were, — - 

L  To  rid  the  mother  country  of  the  intolerable  nui- 
sance arising  from  the  daily  increasing  accumulation  of 
criminals  in  her  jails  and  houses  of  correction : 

IL  To  afford  a  suitable  place  for  the  safe  custody 
and  the  punishment  of  these  criminals,  as  well  as  for 
their  ultimate  and  progressive  reformation ;  and,' 

III.  To  form  a  British  colony  out  of  those  materials 
which  the  reformation  of  these  criminals  might  gra- 
dually supply  to  the  government,  in  addition  to  the 
families  of  free  emigrants  who  might  from  time  to  time 
be  induced  to  settle  in  the  newly-discovered  territory.  . 

These,  the  reader  will  doubtless  acknowledge,  were 

ticability,  was  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries,  on  a  plan  devised  by 
the  united  talents  of  Judge  Blackstone,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden,  and 
-the  celebrated  Howard. 
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objfcto  altogether  worthy  of  the  enlightened  legislaturt 
of  a  great  nation  :  in  fact,  it  was  the  most  interesdng 
and  the  noblest  experiment  that  had  ever  been  made  on 
the  moral  capabilities  of  man :  and  if  there  u  joy  in 
heaven  among  the  angeU  of  God  over  every  one  tinner 
that  repentethf  we  may  well  conceive  the  deep  interest 
which  superior  intelligences  would  naturally  feel  at  the 
establishment  of  the  penal  colony  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland — all  insignificant  and  contemptible  as  it  might 
appear  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind — and  the  loud 
burst  of  joy  with  which  they  would  have  hailed  the 
Cidiogs  of  its  ultimate  success. 

From  the  view  I  have  thus  given  of  the  objects  of 
government,  in  forming  the  proposed  settlement,  it  will 
appear  evident  to  the  reader,  that  it  must  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  British  legislature  that  the  government 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  should  be  con- 
ducted, in  the  first  instance,  on  those  principles  of 
coercion  and  moral  discipline  which  are  suitable  for  the 
government  of  a  jail ;  and  it  will  also  appear  equally 
evident,  that  it  is  the  first  and  the  proper  business  of  the 
writer,  in  proposing  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  colony,  to  point  out  the  exact  degree, 
in  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  ascertained,,  in  which 
this  intention  has  hitherto  been  realized,  or  in  which 
each  successive  colonial  administration  has  been  in* 
fluential  in  promoting  the  grand  objects  of  its  original 
establishment.  Such  therefore  will  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  in  the  following  historical  sketches  of  the 
progress  of  the  colony,  from  its  first  establishment  to 
the  present  day* 
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A  fleet  of  eleven  $ail  was  assembled  at  Portsmonth^ 
in  the  month  of  MarcU*  1787,. for  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  It 
consisted  of  His  Majesty *8  frigate  Sirius,  Captain  John 
Hunter,  and  His  Majesty's  armed  tender,  Stippijf, 
Lieutenant  Ball ;  three  store-ships— the  Gdden  Grossi 
the  Fishbourne,  and  the  Borrowdale;  and  six  trana^ 
ports  — the  Scarborough,  the  Lady  l^eorhyn,  thd 
Friendship^  the  Charlotte,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Alexander.  On  board  of  these  vessels  theane;.«reft 
embarked  six  hundred* male,  and  two.  hundred  andifi^ 
female  convicts;  the  guard  consisting  of  one  majgp 
commandant  and  three  captains  of  marines, .;  twelve 
subalterns,  twenty-four  non-commissioned  officers,  ^aad 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  privates.  Forty  wpmieDi 
wives  of  the  marines,  were  also  permitted  to  accompany 
the  detachment,  together  with  their  children.  ..« 

Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  of  the  royal  navy,-T*of  vhom, 
as  he  has  thus  incidentally  become  a  personage  of  hisv 
torical  interest  in  the  southern  hemispbere,  the  readet 
will  naturally  be  desirous  of  knowing  something,  fam 
ther, — was  appointed  governor  of  the  proposed  coIob^ 
Captain  Phillip  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year.l738« 
His  &ther,  Mr.  Jacob  Phillip,  was  a  native  of  Fraidc^ 
fort  in  Germany,  who,  having  settled  in  Englandi 
maintained  his  family  and  educated  his  son  by.toadkr 
ing  the  languages.  Mr.  Phillip, entered  the  navy  attbpi 
age  of  sixteen,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Ba* 
vannah  in  the  year  1761,  when  he  gained  some  priz4? 
money,  and  was  made  lieutenant  on  board  the  Stirling 
Castlei  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Pococke.    At  the  cloee 
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of ;ftbe  :?»even  lyeari'  war/  m  1761), 'Lieutenant  Phillip 
netnmed  .to  Ei^bmd,  and,  haviilg  married,  settled  at 
Lyndhnrst  in  the  New  Forest.    A  rupture,  however, 
haraig  laken  place  shortly  after  between  Portugal  and 
Spaing   he>  oSeved  his  serrices'to  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon^ and  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Portugal  till 
ths^year  1778,:  when,  Great  Britain  being  again  em- 
broiled witb  France,  he  returned  to  England.     In  the 
jear  1779,  ^he  was  made 'master  and  commander,  and 
appointed  to  the  Basilisk  fire-ship.    Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
appointed,  £rst  to  the  Ariadne  frigate,  and  subsequently 
toihe  Eiirope>  sixty-four.     In  January,  1783,  he  sailed 
widi  a*  leinforcemeht  to  the  East  Indies  ;  but,  returning 
to  l^gland  very  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  not  again 
in  aotive  service  till  he  obtained  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  iNew  South  Wales  in  the  year  1787. 
..The  little jfledt  which  was  thus  placed   under  the 
eommandrof  Captain  Phillip,  and  which  has  ever  since 
fao^n:  designated  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales 
ikejirsl^eei^  aet  sail  from  Portsmouth  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1787  ;  and,  having  touched  for  supplies  and  stock 
fOriliesettleBleBt  at  TenerifFe,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
Ca{ie  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  the 
18tb,19ih,. and  20th  of  January,  1788,  after  a  long 
btttoomparatively  prosperous  voyage  of  eight  months 
aikl  upwards.  ' 

Captaia  Phillip  soon  found,  however,  that  Botany 
Bay  was  by  no  means  an  eligible  harbour ;  for  although 
the  andiorage  was  apparently  extensive,  it  was  never- 
theless open  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  easterly  winds. 
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ivhkh/ whenever  they  blow  violently,  a&  k  ift€/C>ttlifi^ 
quently  the  case,  roll  in  a  heayy  sea,  which  naiisei^-^ 
tremendous  surf  all  along  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Bi^ 
sides,  the  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which'  bad 
been  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  a  senen-of 
beautiful  meadows,  abounding  in  the  richest  pastdre, 
was  found  to  be  nothing  but  barren  swamps  and  sterile 
sand. 

Greatly  disappointed,  doubtless,  at  the  miserable 
prospect  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay 
afforded  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  Captain 
Phillip  was  thus  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  a  more  eli- 
gible site  for  the  proposed  settlement,  even  belbfcf  ^ 
greater  number  of  the  convicts  had  been  permitted  fo 
laud.  For  this  purpose  he  took  with  him  three  boats 
and  several  of  the  naval  officers  of  the  fleet,  intending 
to  examine  Broken  Bay,  an  extensive  inlet,  which  Cap^ 
tain  Cook  had  described,  considerably  to  the  ndtfa* 
ward.  In  Captain  Cook's  chart  of  the  coast,  hoWeV^i^, 
another  opening  had  been  laid  down  a  few  miles  to^Che 
northward  of  Botany  Bay,  on  the  authority  of  a  sea- 
man of  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  had  seen  it  froi^  the 
fore-top-mast-head,  and  from  whom  Captain  Cook^'who 
conceived  it  might  possibly  be  a  boat-harbour  whi^b^'it 
was  not  worth  his  while  to  examine,  called  it  ^Fort 
Jackson.  This  opening,  which  at  first  had  rather  an 
unpromising  appearance.  Captain  Phillip  exammi^d; 
and  the  result  of  that  examination  was  the  splendid 
discovery  of  Port  Jackson — one  of  the  finest  harbotiM, 
whether  for  extent  or  for  security,  in  the  world.^  Tt) 
this  harbour  the  fleet  was  immediately  removed ;  aind 


the>.9(»ttlem^iit\wa8^>i4tiamtely  formed  oo  the  26th  of 
JamiaffjFy  )796/  al  the  head  of  Sydney  Cove,  one  of  its 
ii|iitier(Ki3  and  romantic  inletfi^  near  a  small  perennial 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
harbour^  and  is  now  called  The  Tanks. 

The  fcdlowing  account  of  the  landing  in  Sydney 
Coifei  fknd  the  actual  formation  of  the  settlement  under 
Captain  Phillip,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 
It  it^ntracted  from  CoUins's  *  Account  of  the  Settlements 
of  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island/  It  is  only  neces- 
aaryto  premise  that  the  localities  described  by  Colonel 
Oc>lltiis  are  now  the  most  populous  part  of  the  town  of 
S^n/ef;  in  which  the  minimum  price  of  crown  land 
is  mp^w  £1000  per  acre,  although  in  eligible  situations 
U.i^ften  sells  for  ten  times  that  amount. 
;  ^^*  The  governor.  Captain  Phillip,  with  a  party  of 
naarines^,  and  some  artificers  selected  from  among  the 
A^a^nen  of  the  Sirius  and  the  convicts,  arrived  in  Port 
JaqksoQ,  luid  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  cove  in- 
tAded  for- the  settlement  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
January,  1788;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day 
stlffi^eat  ground  was  cleared  for  encamping  the  officers' 
guard  aiid  t3&e  convicts  who  had  been  landed  in  the 
HiQmiag.  :  The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  at  the 
he^  of  the  cove,  near  the  run  of  fresh  water,  which  stole 
$i)QiitIy^  along  through  a  very  thick  wood,  the  stillness 
of  which  had  then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation, 
b^en  interrupted  by  the  rude  sound  of  the  labourer's 
axef  and  the  downfall  of  its  ancient  inhabitants ; — a 
stillnesft  and  tranquillity,  which  from  that  day  were  to 
give  yil%^:iio  the  voice  of  labour,  the  confusion  of 
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camps  and  towns,  and  '  the  busy  hum  of  its  new 
possessors/    That  these  did  not  bring  with  .tlieqpi 

Minds  not  to  be  rhanged  by  time  or  plaee*  '  !.' 

was  fervently  to  have  been  wished ;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, that  on  taking  possession  of  Nature^  as  we  bad 
thus  done,  in  her  amplest,  purest  garb,  we  might  not 
sully  that  purity  by  the  introduction  of  vice,  profiEmeness, 
and  immorality.  But  this,  though  much  to  be  wdshed, 
was  little  to  be  expected ; — the  habits  of  youth  are  not 
easily  laid  aside ;  and  the  utmost  we  could  hope  in  our 
present  situation,  was  to  oppose  the  soft  harmonizing 
arts  of  peace  and  civilization  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
vice  and  immorality. 

**  In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  whole  of  the  party 
that  came  round  in  the  Supply  were  assembled  at  the 
point  where  they  had  first  landed  in  the  morning,  and 
on  which  a  flag-staff  had  been  purposely  erected,  and 
an  unton-jack  displayed,  when  the  marines  fired  several 
voUies ;  between  which  the  governor  and  the  officers 
who  accompanied  him  drank  the  healths  of  His 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  and  success  to  the  new 
colony.  The  day,  which  had  been  uncommonly  fine, 
concluded  with  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Sirius  and  the 
convoy  from  Botany  Bay, — thus  terminating  the  voyage 
with  the  same  good  fortune  that  had  from  its  com* 
mencement  been  so  conspicuously  their  friend  and  com- 
panion. 

'*  The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  and  convicts  took 
place  from  the  following  day  until  the  whole  were 
landed.    The  confusion  that  ensued  will  not  be  won- 
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dered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  man  stepped 
from  the  boat  literally  into  a  wood.  Parties  of  people 
were  every  where  heard  and  seen  variously  employed  : 
—some  in  clearing  ground  for  the  different  encamp- 
ments ;  others  in  pitching  tents,  or  bringing  up  such 
stores  as  were  more  immediately  wanted  ;  and  the  spot 
which  had  so  lately  been  the  abode  of  silence  and  tran- 
quillity^  was  now  changed  to  that  of  noise,  clamour,  and 
confusion ;  but  after  a  time  order  gradually  prevailed. 
As  the  woods  were  opened  and  the  ground  cleared, 
the  various  encampments  were  extended,  and  all  wore 
the  appearance  of  regularity. 

"  A  portable  canvas  house,  brought  over  for  the  Go- 
vernor, was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  cove,  which 
was  named   Sydney,  in  compliment  to  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,   where 
also  a  small  body  of  convicts  was  put  under  tents. 
The  detachment  of  marines  was  encamped  at  the  head 
of  die  cove  near  the  stream,  and  on  the  west  side  was 
placed  the  main  body  of  the  convicts.     The   women 
did  not  disembark  until  the;.  6th  of  February ;  when, 
every  person  belonging  to  the  settlement  being  landed, 
the  numbers  amounted  to  1030  persons.      The  tents 
for  the  sick  were  placed  on  the  west  side,  and  it  was 
observed  with  concern  that  their  numbers  were  fast 
increasing.     The  scurvy,  that  had  not  appeared  during 
the  passage,  now   broke  out,  which,  aided  by  a  dys- 
entery, began  to   fill  the  hospital,  and  several  died. 
In  addition  to  the  medicines  that  were  administered, 
every  species  of  esculent  plants  that  could  be  found 
in  the  country  were  procured  for  them :  vrild  celery, 

VOL,    1.  B 
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spinach  y  and  parsley  fcwtooately  grew  in  abundance 
about  the  settlement;  tfaoee  trfao  wc*re  in  health,  as 
well  as  the  sick,  were  glad  to  introdoce  them  into 
their  messes,  and  foond  them  a  pleasant  as  well  as 
wholesome  addition  to  the  rations  of  salt  provisions. 

**  The  public  stock,  consisting  of  one  bull,  four  cows, 
one  buU-calfy  one  stallion,  three  mares,  and  tbipee 
coltSy  were  landed  on  the  east  point  of  the  cove, 
where  they  remained  until  they  had  cropped  the  little ' 
pasturage  it  afforded ;  and  weapt  then  removed  to  a 
spot  at  the  head  of  the  adjoining  cove,  that  was 
cleared  for  a  small  farm,  intended  to  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  person  brought  out  by  the 
Governor. 

**  Some  ground  having  been  prepared  near  his  Excel- 
lency's house  on  the  east  side,  the  plants  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  safely 
brought  on  shore  in  a  few  days;  and  we  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  grape,  the  fig,  the  orange, 
the  pear,  and  the  apple,  the  delicious  fruits  of  tbe 
Old,  taking  root  and  establishing  themselves  in  our 
New  World, 

**  As  soon  as  the  hurry  and  tumult  necessarily  attend- 
ing the  disembarkaticHi  had  a  little  sub»ded,  the  Gk>- 
vemor  caused  His  Majesty's  commission,  appointing 
him  to  be  his  Captain-Greneral  and  Govemor-in-chief 
in  and  over  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  and  ils 
dependencies,  to  be  publicly  read,  together  with  tbe 
letters  patent  for  establishing  the  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  judicature  in  the  territory ;  the  extent  of 
which,  until  this  publication  of  it,  was  but  little  known 
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evea  among  ourselves.  It  was  aow  found  to  extend 
from  Cape  York,  (the  extremity  of  the  coast  to  the 
northward,)  in  the  latitude  of  20'' 37'  south,  to  the 
South  Cape,  (the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast,)  in 
the  latitude  of  43^  39^  south  ;  and  inland  to  the  west* 
ward  as  far  as  135^  of  east  longitude,  comprehending 
all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  within 
the  latitudes  of  the  above-mentioned  capes." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  January,  previous  to 
the  removal  of  the  fleet  from  Botany  Bay,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which,  in  ancient  times,  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  considered  a  most  favourable  omen  of 
the  future  commercial  prosperity  of  the  new  settlement, 
as  well  as  of  the  wonderful  change  it  was  destined  to 
effect  in  the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere.  Two  large  ships  under  French  co- 
lours were  seen  beating  into  the  bay.  They  proved 
to  be  the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe,  discovery  ships, 
under  the  command  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 
They  had  lost  M.  de  I'Angle,  the  junior  captain,  with 
several  of  the  oflicers  and  seamen,  and  both  the  ships' 
loog-boats,  in  an  unfortunate  skirmish  with  the  natives 
at  the  Navigators'  Islands,  and  had  consequently  come 
to  Botany  Bay  to  refit  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
voyage.  M.  de  la  Perouse  remained  nearly  two 
months  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  during  that  period 
M.  le  Receveiir,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  of  the  order  of 
Friars  Minims,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  the 
capacity  of  naturalist,  died  of  wounds  he  had  received 
at  ike  Navigators'  Islands,  and  was  buried  at  Botany 
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^ay.^  A  mutual  interchange  of  civilities  was  kept  up 
betvi:een  the  English  and  French  officers  while  the  latter 
remained  on  the  coast ;  and  the  reader  is  doubtless  awase 
that  this  was  the  last  time  that  either  La  Perouse  or  any 
of  his  unfortunate  fellow-voyagers  were  either  seen  or 
heard  of  alive  by  civilized  men.  After  the  lapse  of  forty 
years,  and  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  a  voyage  under- 
taken expressly  to  ascertain  the  place  and  the  manner 
of  his  fate^t  the  melancholy  truth  was  at  length  ascer- 
tained a  few  years  ago  by  Captain  Dillon,  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  ship  Research.  Both  ves- 
sels, Captain  Dillon  ascertained,  had  struck  one  stormy 
night  on  a  dangerous  coral  jeef  off  the  Manicolo  pjr 
Mallicolo  islands,  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Port 
Jackson,  and  had  soon  gone  to  pieces.  Some  of  the 
crew  had,  it  seems,  reached  the  land,  and  one  or  twp 
of  their  number  had  chosen  rather  to  remain  on  the 
island,  while  the  rest  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
reach  some  civilized  country :  but  the  last  of  the  mt- 
fortunate  survivors  had  died  several  years  before  Cap^- 
tain  Dillon  visited  the  island  in  search  of  the  evidences 
of  their  fate.  I  went  on  board  the  Research,  while  she 
lay  at  anchor  in  Port  Jackson,  on  her  way  to  Europe, 

*  The  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  M.  le  Receveur,  by  La  Perouse,  at  Botany  Bay  : — 

Hie  jacet  Le  Receveur* 

e  F.  F.  Minimis  Galliae  Sacerdos, 

Physicus,  in  circumnavigatione 

Mundi, 

Duce  de  la  Peyrouse. 

Ob.  17  Feb.,  1788. 

t  The  voyage  of  Adiniral  D'Entrecasteaux. 
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to  see  the  interesting  reliqnes  discovered  by  CapCatil 
Dillon ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  they  possessed 
an  additional  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  thas  brought  back,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
very  country  from  which  the  unfortunate  navigator  him<- 
self  had  last  sailed,  with  such  high  expectations,  up- 
wards of  forty  years  before.  That  country,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  also,  was  then  an  interminable  forest; 
and  a  few  miserable  convicts  from  the  jails  of  England 
had  just  been  landed  on  its  shores.  In  the  interval 
that  had  elapsed,  the  forest  had  been  cleared  away ; 
towns  and  villages  had  arisen,  as  if  by  magic,  in  th6 
wilderness  ;  and  the  haunts  of  the  solitary  savage  were 
already  inhabited  by  eighty  thousand  Europeans.* 

When  Governor  Phillip  hoisted  the  British  ensign 
on  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  they  were  by  no  means 
thickly  wooded,  as  compared  with  the  heavily-timbered 
alluvial  land  of  the  colony  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  but 
the  trees  were  lofty  and  of  hard  timber,  and  of  course 
difficult  to  fell.f     A  sufficient  extent  of  ground  had 

*  Jncladiiig  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Diem&n's  Land  at  tbe  period  re- 
ferred  to.  A  monoment,  bearing  the  foUowing  inscription,  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  la  Perouse,  at  Botany  Bay : — 

"  A  la  m^moire  de  Monsieur  de  la  Perouse.  Cette  terre,  qu'il  yisita 
en  1788,  est  la  demidre  d*oii  il  a  fait  panrenir  de  soi  nouyelles.  Krig6 
an  nom  de  la  France  par  les  sdins  de  MM.  Bougainyille  et  Ducampier^ 
commandant  la  frigate  ha  Th£tis  et  la  corvette  VEsp^rance,  en  reUche 
au  Port  Jackson  en  1825. 

Le  fondement  pos^  en  1825 ; 
E16v6  1828." 

t  As  anillastrationof  the  size  and  quality  of  the  timber  that  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Sydney  about  forty-eight 
years  ago,  I  may  mention  the  following  circumstance  :— On  the  summit 
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therefore^  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  cleared  for  a  setde"' 
ment :  bouses  bad  then  to  be  erected  for  the  principal 
officers  of  the  colony,  with  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  a 
barrack  for  the  soldiers,  huts  for  the  convicts,  and  a 
magazine  for  the  stores  and  provisions. 

These  operations,  however,  proceeded  but  very  slowly ; 
for  there  were  only  a  very  few  mechanics  among  the 
convicts,  and  still  fewer  among  the  sailors  and  marines. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  want  of 
foresight,  on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
mother  country,  in  sending  out  so  very  few  persons 
with  Governor  Phillip,  whose  abilities  could  be  rendered 
available  in  establishing  such  a  settlement  as  it  w^ 
intended  to  form.  Besides,  the  length  and  confinement 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  necessity  for  subsisting  for  ik 
long  period  on  salt  provisions,  as  the  country  afforded 
no  indigenous  vegetation  for  the  sustenance  of  mair; 
subjected  the  colony  to  a  general  attack  of  the  scurvy; 
under  which  a  number  of  the  convicts,  whose  const^ 
tutions  were  perhaps  but  ill  adapted  to  withstand  so 
calamitous  a  visitation,  gradually  sunk ;  while  in  others 
it  induced  that  entire  prostration  of  all  th6  energies  of 

of  the  ridge  on  which  the  Scots  Church  was  erected  in  the  year  1824,  k 
large  blae>gum-tree,  (a  rariety  of  the  genus  Eticalyptus,)  of  about  six  ot 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  had  been  cut  down  about  thirty -five  years  before-; 
but  the  stump,  which  had  been  left  standing  in  the  ground,  was  still  to 
all  appearance  as  fresh,  and  the  root  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil,  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  down  only  a  few  days  previous.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  stump,  as  it  interfered  with  the  line  of  the  foundation  of  the 
proposed  building  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  pile  of  wood  and  turf  was 
heaped  over  it  and  set  fire  to ;  but  it  tooV  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
to  bum  out  the  old  root. 
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our  nature,  which  that  singular  and  malignant  disease 
uniformly  occasions.  Of  the  convicts  embarked  in  the 
first  fleet,  forty  had  died  on  the  passage,  and  twenty- 
eight  during  the  first  five  months  after  the  settlement 
was  formed.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  sixty-six 
were  under  medical  treatment,  and  two  hundred  were 
unable  to  work. 

In  these  circumstances,  Governor  Phillip's  first  care 
was  to  provide  for  the  future  subsistence  of  the  colony, 
and  to  render  it,  as  soon  as  possible,  independent  of 
supplies  from  England  :  in  this  particular,  however, 
he  bad  to  encounter  a  serious  difiiculty,  which,  it  seems, 
bad  not  been  anticipated.  Of  the  convicts.  Very  few 
comparatively  knew  any  thing  of  agriculture,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  free  person  in  the  settlement  who 
was  able  to  instruct  them.  A  few  individuals  had,  in- 
deed, been  sent  out  by  Government  in  the  capacity  of 
agricultural  superintendents;  but,  on  putting  them  to 
the  trial,  it  was  found,  that  although  they  professed  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  ^*  farming  business "  in 
their  youth,  they  were  generally  quite  unacquainted 
with  agricultural  operations.  In  short,  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  there 
was  only  a  single  individual  in  the  colony — a  man 
whom  the  Governor  had  hired  in  England  as  his  body- 
servant — who  could  either  manage  the  convicts  success- 
fully or  instruct  them  in  agriculture ;  and  this  person, 
unfortunately,  died  in  the  year  1791.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  reader  will  easily  conceive  how  much  valu- 
able labour  must  necessarily  have  been  altogether  mis- 
applied, and  how  much  absolutely  lost  to  the  colony. 
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Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstanees, 
land  was  cultivated  in  various  localities.  The  first 
government-farm  in  the  colony  was  an  extent  of  nine 
acres  of  ground  in  Farm  Cove,  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  Sydney ;  but  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  in  that 
vicinity  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  agricultural  ope- 
rations,  and  the  crop  was  consequently  very  inadequate. 
A  more  promising  situation  was  soon  found,  however, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  harbour,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Sydney.  An  agricultural  settlement  was  accord*- 
ingly  formed  in  that  locality,  which  the  Governor  named 
Rosehill ;  but  finding  afterwards  that  the  natives  called 
the  place  Parramatta,  he  substituted  that  name  for 
the  one  he  had  given  it — thereby  exhibiting  a  degree 
of  common  sense,  conjoined  with  a  correctness  of  taste, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  but  seldom  evinced 
by  certain  of  his  more  ambitious  successors*  In  No- 
vember, 1791,  there  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation  at  Parramatta ;  but  as  the 
ground  in  that  vicinity  is  now  considered  of  very  in- 
ferior quality,  the  return  could  scarcely  have  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  its  cultivation.  In  addition 
to  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  then  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  colony  was  unhappily  visited,  during  the  go- 
vernment of  Captain  Phillip,  with  one  of  those  distress- 
ing droughts  to  which  it  seems  periodically  subject,  and 
which,  occurring  at  that  particular  crisis,  was  sufficient 
to  have  damped  the  ardour  of  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
friends. 

The  highly  favourable  account  which  Captain  Cook 
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had  gtveti  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Norfolk  Island, 
which  is  situated  od  the  twenty-ninth  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  to  the  northward  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  cultivation  of  New  Zealand  flax, 
which  is  indigenous  on  that  island,  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  mother  country,  had  induced  His  Majesty's 
Qovemment  to  desire  Captain  Phillip  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  Norfolk  Island.  Mr.  King,  the  second-lieute- 
nant of  His  Majesty's  ship  Sirius,  was  accordingly  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose  with  a  small  detachment  of 
marines  and  convicts,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-seven 
persons.  Mr.  King  appears  to  have  acquitted  himself 
with  much  vigour  and  ability.  Notwithstanding  the 
various  discouragements  arising  from  droughts  and 
blighting  winds,  as  well  as  from  the  serious  depre- 
dations of  birds,  rats,  grubs,  and  thieves,  to  which  the 
settlement  was  at  first  exposed,  a  large  extent  of  ground 
was  gradually  cleared  and  cultivated  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  raising  subsistence  for  a  considerable  population  ap- 
peared in  every  respect  more  fietvourable  than  at  Port 
Jackson.  The  number  of  persons  on  the  island  was 
in  eonsequence  gradually  increased  by  successive  de- 
tachments of  marines  and  convicts  from  head-quarters ; 
and  in  December  1791,  about  a  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  were  reaped  on  the  island,  and  five  hundred  of 
maize.  Mr.  King  had  in  the  mean  time  been  ordered 
to  England  by  Governor  Phillip  with  despatches  for 
Government ;  and  for  his  services  in  establishing  that 
promising  dependency  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  master  and  commander  in  the  navy,  and  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Norfolk  Island. 
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Norfolk  Island  is  about  seven  leagues  m  ciccam- 
ference,  and,  except  in  a  few  places  were  the  landing  is 
exceedingly  unsafe  and  precarious,  is  bounded  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  on  which  the  surf  breaks  frightfully  wbeu 
the  wind  blows  with  violence  from  any  quarter.  It  ap- 
pears of  volcanic  origin,  and  consists  entirely  of  a  series 
of  hills  and  valleys  alternating  like  theivaves  of.  the 
ocean,  each  of  these  valleys  being  watered  with  a  run* 
ning  stream  from  the  hills.  The  soil,  even  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  hills,  is  the  richest  vegetable  mould,  and 
the  vegetation  partakes  of  that  intermediate  chara^oto 
which  distinguishes  the  temperate  regions  adjoiniQg 
the  tropics.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  pMr- 
mium  tenaXf  or  New  Zealand  flax,  is  indigenous  on  the 
island;  and  the  Norfolk  island  pine,  which  attains ;a 
diameter  of  nine  feet,  and  a  height  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  throwing  around  it  a  series.. of 
branches  at  regular  intervals,  each  like  a  beautiful 
Prince  of  Wales'  feather,  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
botanical  production  in  nature.  This  beautiful  island, 
which  appears  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  .of 
cofiee,  if  not  also  for  the  production  of  sugar,  and  in 
the  settlement  of  which  much  valuable  labour  and 
much  British  capital  had  been  expended,  was  at  length 
abandoned,  agreeably  to  instructions  to  that  effect  Stom 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  during  the  goveiui- 
ment  of  Captain  Bligh ;  the  settlers,  who  were  living 
on  it  at  the  time,  being  unwillingly  removed  to  a  settle- 
ment called  New  Norfolk,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The 
change  of  circumstances  experienced  by  these  settlers, 
of  whom  there  were  no  fewer  than  eighty  so  early  as 
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the  year  1791 »  was  by  no  means  so  favourable  as  they 
had  been  induced  to  anticipate ;  bat  the  island  was 
again  taken  possession  of  in  the  year  1825,  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  it  is  now 
eccupied  as  a  penal  settlement  for  the  colony  of  New 
SoQth. Wales. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  government, 
Captain  Phillip  endeavoured,  with  a  zeal  and  perse- 
veranee,  which  evinced  the  correctness  of  his  judgment 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  to  conciliate  the 
aborigines  of  the  territory.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
entirely  to  prevent  the  injuries  they  were  likely  to 
receive  on  the  part  of  the  wretchedly  depraved  po- 
pulation which  had  been  landed  on  their  shores ;  but 
he  uniformly  punished  such  aggressions,  when  they 
could  be  brought  home  to  any  particular  individual, 
although  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  either  the 
aggressor  himself  or  some  other  white  man  speedily 
fell  a  victim  to  savage  revenge.  In  humanely  endea- 
vouring, on  one  occasion,  to  conciliate  a  large  party  of 
the  aborigines  who  had  assembled  near  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  by  advancing  among  them  alone  and  un- 
armed, the  Governor  was  himself  speared  by  a  black 
native,  of  a  tribe  residing  at  some  distance  from  the 
settlement,  who  had  probably  never  seen  a  white  man 
before:  but  the  wound  not  proving  fatal,  and  the 
Governor  having  ascertained  that  the  spear  was  thrown 
by  the  native  under  misapprehension  of  his  intentions 
and  in  self-defence,  all  measures  of  retaliation  were 
strictly  prohibited. 

Bat  all  the  efforts  of  the  Governor,  as  well  as  of  other 
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humane  individuals  in  the  colony^  to  effect  the  penna- 
nent  civilization  of  any  of  that  miserable  people^  ptoted 
utterly  abortive.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  indooiog 
individuals  of  their  number,  particularly  the  young, 
to  reside  for  a  time  in  European  families,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  habits  and  learn  the  arts  of  civilization ;  bot 
sooner  or  later  they  uniformly  rejoined  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  forest,  and  resumed  the  habits  of  savage 
life.  Bcnnelong,  an  intelligent  native,  of  some  con- 
sequence in  his  tribe,  had  been  domesticated  in  the 
Governors  family,  and  could  acquit  himself  at  table 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  On  returning  to  England* 
Captain  Phillip  carried  him  along  with  him,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  colony,  in  many  of  the  highest  circles  in 
the  mother  country :  on  returning,  however,  to  his 
native  land,  Bennelong  speedily  divested  himself  of  bis 
European  attire,  and  rejoined  his  tribe  as  a  naked  sa- 
vage, apparently  unimproved  in  the  least  degree  by  his 
converse  with  civilized  man. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  number  of  the  aborigines  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  was  very  consider- 
able :  a  disease,  however,  somewhat  resembling  the 
small*poz,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
them  to  a  great  extent,  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  colony,  thinned  their  ranks  very  sensibly^  and 
left  only  a  comparatively  sjnall  number  to  inherit  the 
invaded  piatrimony  of  their  forefathers.  Numerous  dead 
bodies  were  from  time  to  time  found  by  the  colonists  in 
all  directions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  in  the  very 
atdtude  in  which  the  wretched  individuals  had  died 
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when  abandoned  by  dieir  tribe  from  fear  of  the  pesti- 
loce.  Besides,  the  natives  could  not  be  supposed  so 
nttetly  devoid  of  understanding  as  not  to  perceire  that 
the  oocnpation  of  their  country  by  white  men  was  likely 
to  diminish  their  m^ns  of  subsistence.  "  White-fellow 
come,''  said  an  intelligent  black  natire,  of  a  tribe  re* 
siding  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  a  few  years  ago; 
— ^*  White-fellow  come,  kangaroo  all  gone  !  "  This  im- 
pression, heightened  to  madness,  as  it  must  often  hare 
been,  by  the  positive  aggressions  of  the  convicts,  led 
sot  unfrequently,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  ccdony,  to 
the  desultory  and  abortive,  but  murderous  efforts  of 
savage  warfare*  CommandoeSy*  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa,  (for  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  English  language  does  not  afford  a 
word  expressiTe  of  the  idea,)  were  of  course  fitted  out 
against  the  wretched  aborigines;  and  many  of  their 
namber,  I  beUere  often  with  but  little  necessity,  fell 
before  the  bullets  of  the  military.  There  is  black  blood, 
at  this  moment,  on  the  hands  of  individuals  of  good 
repute  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  of  which  all 
the  waters  of  New  Hcdland  would  be  insufficieut  to 
wash  out  the  deep  and  indelible  stains  !  But  the 
vicious  example  of  the  convict  population  of  the  colony 
has  already  done  much  more  to  extinguish  the  mise- 
rable remnant  of  this  degraded  race,  in  all  the  more 
populous  districts  of  the  territory,  than  could  have  been 
effifided,  in  a  much  longer  series  of  years,  by  the  united 
agency  of  war  and  famine  and  pestilential  disease ! 

*  Mnrderons  expeditions  against  the  aborigines  of  a  coontry  forcibly 
taken  pnnonsien  <»f  Vy  Ewpopeons. 
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It  seems,  indeed^  to  be  a  general  appoiDtmei^  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  the  Indian  wigwam  of  North 
America,  and  the  miserable  bark-^hut  of  the  aborigines 
of  New  Holland,  should  be  utterly  swept  away  by  the 
ilood-tide  of  European  colonization ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  races  of  uncivilized  men  should  gradually  dis^ 
appear  before  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  those  coun- 
tries that  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  Europeans. 
Humanity  may  interpose,  for  a  season,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  savage  man,  and  the  Christian  missionary 
may  endeavour,  successfully  perhaps  in  some  instances, 
to  raise  him  from  the  darkness  and  the  slavery. of 
heathenism  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel ;  but 
European  vice  and  demoralization  will,  even  in  free 
colonies,  ere  long  infallibly  produce  a  rich  harvest  of 
misery  and  death  among  the  choicest  flowers  of  the 
forest;  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  once  hopeful 
race  will  at  length  gradually  disappear  from  the  land 
of  their  forefathers,  like  the  snow  from  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  spring ! 

Governor  Phillip  did  all,  I  believe,  which  a  governor 
could  be  expected  to  do,  in  the  peculiarly  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  for  the  encoa^ 
ragement  and  reward  of  industrious  and  virtuous  per- 
sons, and  the  repression  of  open  immorality.  Obser^ 
ving,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  colony,  a 
tendency  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  profligacy, 
which  was  afterwards  introduced,  and  but  too  generally 
countenanced,  by  the  practice  of  men  of  influence  in  the 
territory,  he  endeavoured,  in  an  address  which  he  deli- 
vered to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  on  the  7th  of 
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Febraary,  1788,  when  the  act  of  parliamenty  establish- 
ing the  colonial  government,  was  poblicly  read,  to  point 
out  the  evils  that  would  infallibly  aiise  from  such  pro- 
cedure, and  "  strongly  recommended  marriage  to  the 
convicts,  promising  every  kind  of  countenance  and  as- 
sistance to  those  who,  by  entering  into  that  state, 
should  manifest  their  willingness  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  morality  and  religion."  And  the  good  effect  of  this 
highly  politic  and  Christian  recommendation  was  very 
sjieedily  apparent ;  for  during  the  ensuing  week  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  marriages  were  solemnized  among 
the  convicts. 

In  direct  opposition,  moreover,  to  an  absurd  idea 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  by  one  of  his  sue** 
cessors,  viz.  **  that  the  colony  was  intended  exclusively 
for  convicts,  and  that  free  people  had  no  right  to  come 
to  it,"  Governor  Phillip  very  speedily  perceived  the  im- 
portant advantages  which  the  colony  was  likely  to  de- 
rive  from  the  settlement  of  virtuous  and  industrious 
families  of  free  emigrants  in  its  territory ;  and  accord- 
ingly  recommended  to  the  home  government  to  hold  out 
every  encouragement  to  such  emigrants,  and  to  afford 
them  every  assistance. 

The  following  extracts  from  Governor  Phillip's  com- 
munications on  this  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  not  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales ;  as  they  serve 
not  only  to  throw  much  light  on  the  views  and  objects 
of  .the  benevolent  founders  of  that  colony  in  regard  to 
its  ultimate  character  and  destination,  but  to  furnish  a 
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complete  refutation  of  the  preposterous  idea  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded  : — 

"  Sydney  Cove,  Feb.  1«,  ITH). 

*'  Here  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  your  Lordship,  that  if 
settlers  are  sent  out,  and  the  convicts  divided  amongst 
them,  this  settlement  vi^ill  very  shortly  maintain  itself; 
but  without  which  the  country  cannot  be  cultivated  to 
advantage.  ♦  ♦  »  The  labour  of  the  convicts  em* 
ployed  in  cultivation  has  been  very  short  of  what  might 
have  been  expected." 

"  Sydney  Cove,  Feb.  13, 1790. 

'*  As  the  laud  for  several  miles  to  the  southward  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Hill,  (now 
Parramatta,)  that  is,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury, 
is  as  fine  land  for  tillage  as  most  in  England,  some  few 
spots  excepted,  I  propose  that  tract  for  the  settlers  who 
may  be  sent  out.  As  the  labour  of  clearing  the  ground 
of  timber  will  be  great,  I  think  each  settler  should  not 
have  less  than  twenty  men  on  his  farm,  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  from  500  to  1000  acres.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  that  number  of  convicts  to  those  settlers 
who  come  out,  and  to  support  them  for  two  years  from 
the  public  stores.  In  that  time,  if  they  are  industrious, 
they  will  be  in  a  situation  to  support  themselves,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  so  in  less  time. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  they  may  return  half 
the  convicts  they  have  been  allowed,  and  would  want 
no  farther  assistance  from  Government." 

"  Sydney  Cove,  June  17, 1790. 

*'  If  settlers  are  sent  out,  many  difficulties  will  be  re- 
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moved:  tbey  may  choose  the  situations  to  which  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  detach  convicts ;  and  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  observing,  in  my  former  dispatches, 
that  settlers  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  Necessary. 

"  As  I  thoaght  the  Jirst  settlers  sent  out  might  require 
nu>re  encouragement  than  those  who  might  come  hereafter^ 
I  proposed,  in  my  last  dispatches,  giving  them  a  cer- 
tain number  of  convicts  for  two  years,  and  supporting 
them  during  that  time  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown. 
Much  will  depend  on  ensuring  the  success  of  the  first 
settlers  sent  out ;  who,  I  presume,  will  be  good  farmers : 
the  assistance  proposed  for  them  will  certainly  put 
them  at  their  ease,  if  they  are  industrious ;  and  would 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  any  great  loss  to  the  Crown. 

**  J  aui  desirous  of  securing  the  success  of  the  first  set- 
tiers.  *  *  *  The  river  Hawkesbury  will,  I  doubt  not, 
offer  some  desirabfe  situations ;  and  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  navigable  river  are  obvious. 

"  In  addition  to  the  officers  I  shall  be  able  to  send  to 
Norfolk  Island,  I  presume  that  two  or  three  magistrates 
will  be  necessary.  If  settlers  come  out  for  that  island, 
perhaps  some  amongst  them  may  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose.** 

"  Sydney  Core,  July  17, 1790. 

"The  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  crop  when  we  no 
longer  depend  upon  any  supplies  from  Great  Britain 
will  be  obvious ;  and  to  guard  against  which  is  one  reason 
for  my  being  so  desirous  of  having  a  few  settlers,  to 
whom,  as  the  first,  I  think  every  possible  encourage- 
ment should  be  given.  In  them  I  should  have  some  re 
source,  and  amongst  them  proper  people  might  be  found 
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to  act  in  different  capacities^  at  little  or  no  expeme  to 
(jovernment :  for  as  the  number  of  convicts  and  others 
increase,  civil  magistrates^  ^c.  will  be  necessary.*'  ^« 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Governor  Phillip  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  previous  to 
the  date  of  any  of  the  Governor's  dispatches  above 
quoted,  will  place  this  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light,  and 
exhibit  the  original  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  mini^* 
ters,  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  constitution  of 
colonial  society,  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view  :— 

■•■1 

«  DowniDs  Street,  Feb.  10, 1790.      \ 

'^  Such  settlers  as  have  determined  to  go  will  embark' 
in  about  six  weeks  with  a  master-miller  and  a  car* 
penter.  What  the  number  of  settlers  may  amount  to/t 
cannot  at  present  ascertain  ;  but  I  think  it  will  fall  sh(»r# 
of  that  stated  in  my  last  letter  (No.  2.)  as  having  made 
proposals  to  Government."  Parliamentary  Paper,  1792, 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  recommendations,  oir 
the  part  of  the  first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales>^ 
that  several  families  of  free  emigrants  were  conveyed 
to  the  colony,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  year  1796,^ 
and  that  the  free  emigrant  settlement  of  Portland*Head; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  was  formed  in  the 
year  1802.  The  families  who  emigrated  to  New  South 
Wales  at  these  periods,  were  allowed  a  free  passage  to 
the  colony,  at  the  expense  of  Government,  a  grant  0jf 
land  in  the  territory,  and  rations,  for  eighteen  months 
^fter  their  arrival,  from  the  king's  stores. 
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Governor  Phillip's  practice  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  idea  he  had  thus  formed  in  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony ;  for  of  the  first  four  grants  of  land  that 
were  made  to  private  individuals  in  New  South  Wales, 
three — comprising  an  extent  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres — were  made  to  persons  who  had  arrived  free  in 
the  colony^  and  one — comprising  an  extent  of  thirty 
acres — to  an  emancipated  convict.  These  grants  were 
all  given  on  the  30th  of  March^  1791  ;  and  the  lo« 
calities  assigned  them  were,  the  first  three  on  the  north, 
and  the  fourth  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  leading  to 
Parramatta,  now  called  the  Parramatta  River.  On  the 
5tb  of  April  following,  grants  of  sixty  acres  each  were 
given,  at  the  dependency  of  Norfolk  Island,  to  forty 
marines,  who  chose  rather  to  remain  in  the  colony  as 
free  settlers,  than  to  return  to  England  with  the  de- 
tachment to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  was  then 
ordered  home.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1791,  twenty- 
three  emancipated  convicts  were  admitted  as  settlers, 
having  grants  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  acres  allotted 
them,  according  to  circumstances — some  at  Prospect,  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Parramatta  ;  and  others 
between  that  settlement  and  the  town  of  Sydney.  And 
on  the  17th  of  August  following,  twenty  additional 
emancipated  convicts  received  grants  of  land  ;  ten  of 
teo  acres  each  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  other  ten  of 
thirty,  fifty,  or  sixty  acres  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
all,  therefore,  eighty-seven  grants  of  land  had  been 
given  by  Governor  Phillip  up  to  the  18th  of  August, 
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1791 ;  forty-three  to  persons  who  bad  arrived  free  in 
the  colony,  comprising  an  extent  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  ;  and  forty-four  to  emancipated 
convicts,  comprising  an  extent  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres. 

To  each  emancipated  convict  who  chose  to  settle  in 
the  colony  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  Governor 
Phillip  allotted  thirty  acres  of  land ;  fifty  acres  if  be 
was  married,  and  ten  acres  additional  for  every  child 
in  his  family.  The  settler  of  this  class  was  also  allolved 
clothing  and  rations  for  himself  and  family  from  the 
king's  stores,  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  together 
with  the  necessary  implements  of  husbandry  and  seed 
to  sow  his  ground  the  first  year.  Two  female  pigs  were 
added  by  way  of  farther  indulgence,  from  the  Gtovemor^K 
private  stock,  to  enable  the  settler  to  raise  a  stock  of 
that  useful  domestic  animal  for  himself;  as  there  was 
no  live  stock  of  any  kind  in  the  colony,  at  the  time  in 
question,  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

These  measures  sufficiently  evince  the  theoretical  ex- 
cellence of  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales,  as  originally  devised  by  the  British  legislature/ 
and  carried  into  operation  by  Governor  Phillip :  they 
also  evince  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  attaining  the  main  object  of  the  settlement 
of  the  colony,  and  the  enlightened  zeal  wnth  which  the 
Governor  pursued  that  object  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  On  the  one  hand,  the  length  and  consequent 
expense  of  the  voyage  to  England  precluded  the  con- 
vict, on  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  sentence. 
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from  returniog  thither.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  men 
of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  mother  country  have  affected 
tq  collider  this  as  a  great  additional  hardship.  For  my 
own  part,  as  I  have  very  little  respect  for  the  patriotism 
of  a  thief,  or  for  his  love  of  country,  I  do  think  it  was 
not  only  an  allpwable,  but  an  admirable  device  of  the 
legislature,  to  render  the  return  of  such  persons  to  the 
mother  country,  in  any  circumstances,  as  difficult  as  pos- 
able*.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emancipated  convict  had 
ev^ry  inducement  to  settle  in  the  land  of  his  banishment, 
a|id  t^  ftdopt  that  mode  of  life  which  was  certainly  the 
likeliest  to  wean  him  from  his  former  habits,  and  to 
render  him  a  reputable  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 
Insboft,  the  whole  system  was  admirably  devised  ;  and 
in  order  to  have  proved  thoroughly  successful,  it  only 
nsq^red  to  be  managed  with  the  same  enlightened 
zeal  and  warm  benevolence  that  superintended  the  first 
development  of  its  unchecked  operation. 

The  first  free  emigrant,  and  indeed  the  first  person 
of  any  class  in  society,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  was  a  German,  of  the 
name  <>f  Philip  Schoeffer.  He  had  been  sent  out  in  the 
firs^  fleet  as  an  agricultural  superintendent,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  on  account 
o(  Gpvenunent ;  as  the  province  of  Virginia,  from  which 
that  aj^cle  had  previously  been  obtained,  had  then 
Qeased  to  be  a  British  colony,  and  as  the  soil  and  cli- 
m%Ui  of  New  South  Wales  were  supposed  likely  to 
prove  not  unfavourable  for  its  cultivation.  Schoefier's 
grant  wa^  the  largest  of  all  those  I  have  enumerated, 
comprising  an  exteut  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  contracted  habits  of 
intemperance,  and  accordingly  contrived  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  afterwards  obtained  a  grant  of  fifty  acres,  in  what 
now  constitutes  an  exceedingly  valuable  locality  in  th^ 
town  of  Sydney,  but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  to  the 
colonial  government  for  public  purposes  about  the  year 
1807  ;  receiving  as  a  compensation  twenty  gallons  of 
rum,  which  was  then  worth  £3  a  gallon,  and  a  grant  of 
similar  extent  at  Pitt  Water,  one  of  the  inlets  of  Broken 
Bay.  There  had  been  a  female  convict  in  the  first  fi€iet — 
a  native  of  the  isle  of  Skye  in  Scotland — of  the  name  of 
Margaret  M'Kinnon,  who  had  been  transported  for  the 
crime  of  arson,  having  set  fire  to  her  neighbour's  house 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy.     Schoefier  married  this  woman  and 
settled  on  his  farm  at  Pitt  Water,  where  he  lived  many 
years ;  but  old  age,  poverty,  and  intemperance  induced 
him  at  length  to  sell  it  by  piecemeal,  and  he  died  at 
last  in  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  or  Colonial  Poors  House. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  state  the  circumstances  I  have  just 
detailed,  in  a  memorial  I  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
General  Darling,  on  behalf  of  SchoefFer's  widow,  in  the 
year  1828  ,•  adding  that  a  Scotch  Highlander,  who  had 
formerly  been  master  of  the  band  of  His  Majesty's  46th 
regiment,  and  had  settled  in  the  colony  when  the  regi- 
ment proceeded  to  India,  was  willing  to  maintain  the 
old  woman  during  her  lifetime,  provided  a  small  com- 
pensation should  be  allowed  him  by  the  Government. 
General  Darling  was  pleiased  to  order  a  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  be  measured  off  to  the  Highlander  at  Pitt 
Water,  pledging  the  Government  that  a  grant  of  the 
ground  should  be  made  to  him  at  the   old   woman's 
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death)  provided  it  should  appear  to  the  Governor  that 
k  had  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  engagement.     About  a 
year  after  this  arrangement  had  been  effected,  the  High- 
lander died)  and  old  Peggy  is  now  an  inmate  of  the 
Benevolent    Asylum,   where  in  all  likelihood  she  will 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days.*     English,  it  would 
seem,  had  been  but  little  spoken  in  the  isle  of  Skye 
about  fifty   years  ago,  and  Schoefier  appears  to  have 
dealt  chiefly  in  his  mother  tongue ;  for  the  old  woman's 
conversation,  in  which  every  sentence  commences  with 
the  Graelic  particle  ogus  and  concludes  with  the  German 
verb  versfehen,  (used  interrogatively  to  ascertain  whether 
she  lis  fully  understood,)  is  the  most  singular  specimen 
of  the  Babylonish  dialect  I  have  ever  heard.     1  have 
introduced  this  episode,  chiefly  to  point  out  the  sort  of 
accidents  on  which  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  a  new 
country  not  unfrequently  depends  ;  for  if  Schoefler  had 
only  retained  his  fifty-acre  farm  in  Sydney,  for  about 
thirty  years  longer,  he  could  actually  have  sold  it  for  at 

*  I  was  not  a  little  snrpriaed  and  mortified  at  the  same  time  to  find, 
from  a  communication  made  to  me  on  the  subject  by  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment, in  the  year  1BS5,  that  the  Highlander's  son,  a  native  of  the 
colony,  who  keeps  a  public  house,  had  made  over  all  his  right  and  title 
to  the  hundred  acres  of  land  to  Fatber  llierry ,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
New  South  Wales  ;  I  presume  in  consideration  of  having  a  certain  number 
of  masses  performed  for  the  soul  of  every  sinner  of  the  family — at  the 
regular  chapel  price  !  T  wrote  to  the  Government  in  reply,  stating,  that 
Beithw  the  Highlander  nor  his  son  had  ever  any  right  to  the  land, 
which  belonged  to  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  and  not  to  Father  Therry, 
who  had  no  claim  to  it  whatever.  I  made  no  farther  inquiries  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  circumstance  is  somewhat  instructive,  as  it  shows  us 
bow  ^urch  lands  used  to  be  acquired — hy  clever  people—in  the  dark  aget. 
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least  £1 00,000,  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  the 
colony,  would  ha?e  yielded  him  a  permanent  income  of 
£10,000  a  year. 

Governor  Phillip  was  particularly  active  in  exploring 
the  country  round  Sydney,  and  in  ascertaining  its 
capabilities  :  he  caused  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made 
of  Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and  Broken  Bay ;  and 
in  examining  the  numerous  inlets  of  the  last  of  these 
harbours,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  large 
river,  which  he  traced  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  named  the  Hawkesbury.  The 
banks  of  this  river,  which  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  consist  chiefly  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  were  for 
thirty  years  afterwards  the  granary  of  New  South  Wales. 

It  was  in  conducting  the  colony,  however,  with  much 
firmness  and  discretion,  through  a  period  of  distressing 
privation,  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  an  unforeseen 
calamity  during  his  administration,  and  in  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  the  colonists  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  that  Governor  Phillip  merited  the  highest  com- 
mendation. It  had  been  arranged,  previous  to  his 
leaving  England,  that  the  settlement  should  never  be 
left  without  a  twelvemonth's  provisions  in  the  king's 
stores.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement.  His  Ma^ 
jesty's  store*ship  Guardian  had  been  despatched  from 
England  in  the  month  of  August,  1789,  with  a  l^e 
supply  of  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  settle- 
ment. The  Guardian  was  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant Riou,  of  the  royal  ngivy,  an  officer  of  great  p*0- 
mise,  who  afterwards  commanded  a  ship  of  the  liifis, 
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and  was  killed  at  the  baitk  pj^eeediog  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen ;  .on  which  occasion 
the  celebrated  Lord  Nelson,  in  alluding  to  his  death  in 
his  despatch  togovemment,  lamented  him  as  iie  galkuit 
and  the  good  Riou.  Captain  Rion  had  gone  consider- 
ably farther  to  the  southward  than  the  route  now  gene* 
laUy  pursued  by  yessels  houad  to  New.  South  Wales  ; 
besides,  it  was  ^e  middle  of  summer  when  he  reached 
the  southern  latitudes,  and-  the  proi^alence  of  southerly 
winds  for  some  time  beibre  had  brought  down  a  quan- 
tity of  ice  from  the  southward ;  for  during  the  night  of 
the  23rd  Deceoyi^er^  1 780,  his  vessel  unfortunately  struck 
an  icebej^,  in  lat.  46^  or  47^  S^  to  dioBOuth  ward  and  east- 
waid  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope»  and  received  so  much 
ii\}ttry  tbat  she  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
nearly  filled  with  water.  Finding  her  almost  a  com- 
plete wreck.  Captain  Riou  assembled  the  officers,  pas- 
sengers, and  crew,  and,  pointing  out  to  them  the  state 
of  the  vessel,  told  them  tliat  if  any  of  them  preferred 
leaving  the  ship,  they  should  have  boats,  provisions, 
and  nautical  instruments,  to  enable  them  to  reach  the 
nearest  accessible  land ;  but  that  he  himself  was  de- 
termined to  remain  on  board  while  she  continued  to 
floiit.  Most  o£ihe  diip's  company  and  passengers  pre- 
ferred leaving  the  vessel ;  and  three  boats  were  accord- 
ingly provisioned  ^and  manned,  and  their  crews  left  the 
ship  on  their  dreary  and  ahnost  hopeless  voyage  up  the 
Indian  Oceajki ;  for  as  westerly  wwda  are  the  most  pre- 
valent in  these  latitudes,  they  «ould  not  expect  to  reach 
the  Cape  of  Good  Eope>  One  of  them  only  had  the 
good  fortune,  after  suffering  extreme  privations,   to 

VOL.   I.  c 
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raiach  the  Isle  o£  France,  for  wluch,  it  seems,  they  bad 
ail  steered  ;  the  other  two  never  reached  the  land. 
:  Most  providentially  for  those  who  remained  on  board 
the  Guardian,  Captain  Riou  had  caused  the  water-casks 
to  be  carefully  bunged  up,  as  they  bad  been  sncces* 
sively  emptied  on  the  former  part  of  the  voyage^  The 
vessel,  being  thus  much  more  buoyant  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  been,  continued  to  float,  though  nearly 
full  of  water ;  but  as  she  had  lost  her  rudder,  in  addition 
to  the  other  damage  she  had  sustained  from  her  colli- 
sion with,  the  iceberg,  she  was  tossed  about  at  the 
mercy  of  every  tempest,  and  her  greatly  diminished 
crew  were  doomed  to  suffer  the  severest  privations.  A 
French  frigate,  however,  having  at  length  fallen  in  with 
her  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  towed  her  into  Table 
Bay,  where  she  was  afterwards  completely  wrecked  in 
a  gale. 

The  disappointment  of  the  colony  at  the  non-arrival 
of. the  Guardian  may  be  easily  conceived.  It  was 
grievously  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Lady 
Juliana  transport,  with  additional  convicts  from  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  despatched  some  time  after  the 
sailing  of  the  Guardian,  in  expectation  of  the  previous 
arrival  of  the  stores  forwarded  by  that  vessel.  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship '  Sirius,  Captain  Hunter,  had  been  des- 
patched to  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn  for  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  settlement,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1788,  and  had  returned  to 
Sydney,  after  circumnavigating  the  globe,  in  May,  1789 ; 
but  that  supply  was  at  length  nearly  exhausted,  and 
famine  was  already  beginning  to  stare  the  colonists  in 
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the  face ;  for  i»  the  month  of  February,  4  1790,  there 
were  not  four  months'  provisions  in  the  colony,  even  at 
half  allowance. 

In  these  circumstances.  Governor  Phillip  deemed  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  settlement,  by  sending  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Major  Ross,  with  a  number  of 
marines  and  convicts^  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  he 
understood  there  were  resources,  which  Port  Jackson 
and  the  country  around  it  did  hot  afford.  Major  Ross 
and  his  officers,  with  two  companies  of  marines  and 
about  two  hundred  convicts^  together  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  provisions  and  other  stores, 
were  accordingly  embarked  for  Norfolk  Island,  on 
board  His  Majesty's  ships  Sirius  and  Supply,  and 
arrived  at  diat  island  on  the  13th  of  March,  1790.  The 
officers,  marines,  and  convicts,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  persons,  were  all  safely  landed  by 
the  15th  ;  but  the  wind  suddenly  shifting  to  the  east* 
ward,  the  two  ships,  containing  all  the  provisions  and 
stores,  were  immediately  after  driven  to  sea.  They 
made  the  land  again  on  the  19th ;  and  observing  the 
customary  signal  on  shore,  informing  them  that  a  land- 
ing might  be  effected  without  danger  from  the  surf, 
every  exertion  was  made  to  bring  the  vessels  into  a 
proper  position  for  that  purpose  :  but,  in  doing  so,  the 
Sirius .  most  unfortunately  struck  on  a  reef  of  coral 
rocks  in  the  roadstead,  and  was  totally  wrecked,  within 
sight  of  the  half-famished  settlement.  In  the  evening 
after  the  frigate  struck,  the  wind  freshened  again,  and 
it  was  consequently  ifo  longer  practicable  to  effect  a 
•landing  by  boats.    As  it  was  considered  dangerous  in 
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tbe  extreniei  however,  to  remain  longer  on  board  the 
frigate,  afitrong  hawser  was  carried  out  from  the  wreck, 
and  fixed  to  a  tree  on  shore,  by  means  of  a  rope  which 
was  floated  on  shore  through  the  surf  by  an  empty 
cask  ;  and  by  that  perilous  conveyance  Captain  Hunter 
and  his  ship's  company  were  all  successively  dragged 
in  safety,  through  a  heavy  surf  and  over  a  ragged  reef, 
to  the  land.  The  weather  subsequently  becoming  some- 
wliat  more  favourable,  the  greater  part  of  die  provisions 
was  at  length  happily  saved  from  the  wreck ;  but  the 
officers'  baggage  and  the  other  stores  wtere  for  the 
most  part  lost  or  de^royed  in  attempting  to  float  them 
on  shore.  _    . 

When  the  excitement  produced  by  this  distressiBg 
calamity  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  Lieutesiant-GQif- 
vernor,  finding  that  there  were  five  hundred  nxid  mx 
persons  on  the  island  with  provisions  at  half  Allowance 
for  only  a  very  short  period,  deemed  it  necessaryy.in 
consideration  of  the  alarming  situation  of  the  settlemmit, 
and  the  desperate  character  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
victs, to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the  idand«  This  was 
accordin^y  done  with  great  solemnity ;  every  person 
on  the  island,  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the 
meanest  convict,  testifying  his  assent  to  the  measure 
by  passing  successively  under  the  King's  cdbttrs*  As 
the  Supply  had  sailed  lor  Port  Jackson  ^  few  days 
after  the  ivveckof  the  frigate,  hopes  were  entertained 
ibr  several  wfeeks  of  her  speedy  return  to  the  ifilaod 
with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  store-ship 
with  tinpplies  from  England  :  bat  as  week  passed  after 
week  without  any  Udingsof  a  vessel^  it  was  at  length 
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concluded  that  no  Teasel  had  arriTed^  and  tl]iat  the 
Governor  had  been  obligedt  as  was  actually  the  case^  tp; 
send  off  the  Supply  to  Batavia  or  the  Cape  for  pro- 
visions for  the  setdement*  In  this  deplorable  situation 
a  council  of  the  officers  on  the  island  was  held  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1790|  and  the  following  ''  General  Order  " 
was  published  i-^ 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  wad  Council,  held  to 
consider  of  the  rery  exhausted  state  of  the  provisions> 
in  this  settlen^enty  and  to  consult  upo|i  what  means  are 
most  paroper  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  preserve  life' 
until  such  time  as  we  may  be  relieved  by  some  arrival^, 
from  England,  of  which  we  have  been  so  long  in  qk-t 
pectation,  but  probaUy  disappc^oted  by  some  unfortu-* 
nate  accident  .having  happened  to  the  ships  intended^ 
for  this  country ;  the  state  of  the  provisions  havii^  been, 
laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  alarming  situation  of 
the  settlement  having  been  taken  into  the  most  ^^ioua 
eonstderatioo,  the,  following  ratio  of  provisions  waa 
unanimously  resolved  and  ordered  to  take  plac^  oi^ 
Saturday  the  I6tb  install ;  viz.  :-r- 
,  ^*  Flour-T- three .  pounds,  per  week  for  every  grown 
person. 

<<  Beef — one  pound  and  a  half  per  ditto ;  or,  in  lieu 
of  the  beef,  seventeen  ounces  of  pork. 

'*  Rice — one  pound  per  ditto. 
^*  Children  above  twelve  months  old,  half  the  above 
ratio.  Children  under  twelve  months  old,  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  flour,  and  a  pound  of  rice  per  week. 
In  future,  all  crimes  which  may  by  any  three  members 
(rf  the  Council  be  considered  as  not  of  a  capital  nature, 
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will  be  piinished  at  their  discretion,  by  a  farther  reduction 
of  the  present  allowance  of  provisions.*** 

In  these  distressing  circnmstances.  Divine  Providence 
provided  a  temporary  relief  for  the  settlement,  equally 
welcome  and  unexpected.  In  the  quarter  from  whieb 
it  came,  it  was  like  the  manna  that  was  rained  from 
heaven  around  the  tents  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  or 
rather  like  the  quails  that  on  one  occasion  fell  for  kn 
extent  of  three  days' journey  around  their  encampmeuft* 
*^  In  the  month  of  April/'  Captain  Hunter  observes,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  at  Norfolk  Island,  **  we 
found  that  Mount  Pitt,  which  is  the  highest  ground  on 
liie  island,  was,  during  the  night,  crowded  with  birds. 
This  hill  is  as  full  of  holes  as  any  rabbtt-Warren :  in 
these  holes  at  this  season  these  birds  borrow  and  make 
their  nests ;  and  as  they  are  &n  aquatic  Irird,  they  are, 
during  the  day-time,  frequently  at  sea  in  search  of 
food :  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  they  hover  in  vast  flocks 
over  the  ground  where  their  nests  are.  Our  people,  (1 
mean  seamen,  marines,  and  convicts)  who  are  sent  out 
in  parties  to  provide  birds  for  the  general  benefit, 
arrive  upon  the  ground  soon  after. dusk,  where  they 
light  small  fires,  which  attract  the  attention  -of  the 
birds,  and  they  drop  down  out  of  the  air  as  fast  as  the 
people  can  take  them  up  and  kill  them.  When  they  are 

*  The  insufficieney  of  ibe  allowance  issued  at  Norfolk  Island,  at  the 
period  in  question,  may  be  judged  of  even  by  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a  mode  of  calculating  the  amoimt  of  provisions  required 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  healthy  person,  by  comparing  it  with  the  ration 
Usually  issued  to  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  which  is  ten  pounds 
and  a  half  of  flour  and  seven  pounds  of  beef  per  week,  with  an  allowance 
of  tea  and  sugar.  -'' 
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upon  the  gipupd,  the  length,  of  their  wings  prevents 
their  being  able  to  rise ;  and  until  they  can  ascend  an 
eminence,  they  are  unable  to  recover  the  use  of  their 
wings :  for  this  purpose  nature  has  provided  them  with 
a  strong,  sharp,  and  hooked  bill,  and  in  their  heel  a 
sharp  spur,  with  the  assistance  of  which,  and  the 
strength  of  their  bill,  they  have  been  seen  to  climb  the 
stalk  of  a  tree  sufficiently  high  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  wing.  This  bird,  when  deprived  of  its 
feathers, .  is  ^about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  but  when 
clothed  is  considerably  larger,  for  their  feathers  ane 
^exceedingly  .thick :  they  are  web-footed  and  of  a  rusty 
jbdack  colour ;  they  make  their  holes,  upon  the  hills  fot 
breeding,  tbcsr.  young  in:  .they  lay  but  one  egg,  and 
that  is  fuU^  large  as  a  duck's  egg.  They  were,  at 
the  end  of  |May,  as  plentiful  as  if  none  had  been 
jcaught,  although  for  two  months  before  there  had  not 
.bieen.less  taj^enthan  from  two  to  three  thousand  birds 
every,  night  ffmost  of  the  females  taken  in  May  were 
jwith,  egg^  which  really  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
body,  and  is  »o  heavy,  that  I  think  it  must  fatigue  the 
bird  much  Jn  flying.  This,  bird  of  Providence^  which 
Lmay  with  great  propriety  call  it,  appeared  to 
.me  to  resemble  that  sea-bird  in  England  called  the 
puffin  It.  they ,(had.  a.  strong  .fishy  taste  ;  but  our  keen 
appetites  relished  them  very  well :  the  eggs  were  excel- 
lent."* 

The  colonists  at  bead-quarters  were  in  the  mean  time 

.  ■       •  -  ■   c 

*  An  HistoricalJournal  of  Transactions  at  Fort  Jackson  and  Norfojik 
Jsland,  &c.^  by,  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  Post- Captain  in  His  Majesty^s  nayy. 
}^ndon,  Stockdale,  1793,  pages  180  and  181. 
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reduced  to  similar,  if  not  greater  extremities^  there 
being  no  birds,  like  the  Norfolk  Island  peterel^  to  be 
caught  near  Sydney.  The  whole  colony  was  for  a  long 
time  on  half  allowance ;  but  even  that  quantity  being 
found  greater  than  the  King's  magazines  could  afford 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  in  all  probability  sub^ 
jecting  the  settlement  to  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine, 
a  farther  reduction  was  ordered.  Indeed^  the  ]M*iva* 
tions  and  sufferings  of  the  first  colonists  at  this  period 
were  extreme.  A  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Sydney^  who  arrived  in  the  colony  as  a  free  person 
during  the  government  of  Governor  Phillip,  has  told  me 
that  his  ration  for  a  long  period  was  merely  a  cob  or 
single  head  of  Indian  corn  a  day,  and  thai  for  three 
years  he  had  lived  in  the  colony  in  the  constant  belief 
thai  he  should  one  day  perish  of  hunger!  And  yet, 
strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem^  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  suicide  heard  of  in  the  colony,  in 
these  times  of  real  suffering,  when  Death  was,  as  it 
were,  paying  a  daily  visit  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  in  one  of  his  most  frightful  forms.  It  was  not 
until  fulness  of  bread  had  induced  a  spirit  of  pride  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  wasteful  extravagance  and  dissi- 
pation on  the  other,  that  life  in  New  South  Wales  was 
in  any  instance  discovered  to  be  a  burden  too  heavy  to 
be  borne. 

The  energy  and  decision  of  character,  tempered  with 
the  utmost  humanity,  which  Governor  Phillip  uniformly 
evinced  in  these  trying  circumstances,  was  a  powerful 
means  of  inducing  the  colonists  to  submit  to  so  calami- 
tous a  dispensation  of  Providence  with  unmurmuring 
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patience.      The    Governor    received    daily  the    same 
ration  aa  the  meanest  convict  in.  the  territory  ;  and  on 
those  occasiona  on  which  the   established    etiquette 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  invite  the  officers 
of  the  colony  to  dine  with  him  at  Government  House, 
he  nsaally  intimated  that  they  must  bring  their  bread 
along  with  them,  as  he  had  none  to  spare.     On  one 
of  these  occasions  a  humorous  officer  is  said  to  have 
marched  up  to  Government  House  with  his  loaf — 
one  doubtless  of  very  small  dimensions-^stuck  upon 
the  point  of  his  sword.    Indeed*  it  was  greatly  owing  to 
the  prudent  management  of  Governor  Phillip,  that  the 
lettiement  was  not  entii'ely  abandoned  (for  the  proposal 
to  abandon  it  was  actually  made,  but  overruled  by  the 
Governor)  amid  the  real  hardships  that  attended  its  ori- 
ginal formation.    Various  interesting  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter in  this  respect  are  still  mentioned  with  interest  by 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  colony :  one  of  these  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic: — On  seeing  any  person  with  a 
dog  in  the  coarse  of  his  walks  through  the  settlement, 
indignant  at  the  maintenance  of  a  useless  mouth  in  the 
colony^  and  yet  desirous  that  the  owner  of  the  dog 
should   have  a  more  valuable    domestic  animal,    he 
would  say,  **  Kill  your  dog>  sir,  and  I  will  order  you  a 
pig  from  the  store/' 

During  this  period  of  suffering,  the  whole  of  the  live 
•took  belonging  to  Government,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  cdony  from  the  Cape  with  so  much 
trouble  and  at  so  great  an  expense,  was  killed  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  settlement ;  and  aa  the  insufficiency 
of  the  ration  issued  firum  the  King's  store  induced  a 
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state  of  extreme  bodily  exhaustion,  all  the  Government 
works  were  suspended,  and  every  person,  whether  free 
or  bond,  was  allowed  to  employ  himself  for  his  own 
benefit  as  he  chose. 

The  long-expected  relief  at  length  arrrved.  In  the 
end  of  June,  1790,  three  transports  arrived  in  Port 
Jackson,  containing  part  of  the  stores  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  Guardian ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the 
year  following.  His  Majesty *s  ship  Gorgon,  which  had 
been  converted  for  the  time  into  a  store-ship,  tc^ether 
with  ten  transports  containing  convicts,  and  consti- 
tuting what  has  ever  since  been  known  in  the  colony  as 
the  Second  fleets  also  arrived.  On  board  these  vessels 
there  had  been  embarked  in  England  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-five  male,  and  sixty-eight  female 
convicts,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  males  and  four  females  died  (xi  the  passage 
out ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  debility  in  which  the 
survivors  landed  in  the  colony,  that  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  of  their  number,  viz.  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
males  and  two  females,  died  in  the  Colonial  Hospital 
before  the  I5th  of  December,  1791. 

Indeed,  the  mortality,  both  on  shore  and  on  the 
voyages  undertaken  to  and  fiom  the  c61ony  in  the 
earlier  years  of  its  existence,  was  great  beyond  all  comr 
parison  with  the  experience  of  later  years.  In  the 
'transports  that  are  now  hired  by  Government  to  convey 
convicts  to  New  South  Wales,  the  average  mortality  is 
perhaps  not  greater  than  two  or  three  deaths  for  each 
vessel  during  the  passage  out;  and  there  are  frequent 
instances  of  vessels  arriving  firom  England    without 
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having  had  a  sii^le  death  during  the  voyage*  In  the 
second  fleet,  however,  the  average  mortality  was 
twenty  for  each  vessel;. and  the  survivors,  it  would 
seem,  were  half-dead^  or  at  least  quite  unfit  for  labour 
whea  they  landed.*  This  argues  a  prodigious  change 
for  the  better  ia  the  system  of  transportation,  in  so  far 
as,.relates  to.the  passage  out,  equally  creditable  to  the 

*  Mr.  £."  G'.  Wakeiield  lias  stated,  in  his  eridence  before  a  CommittM 
of  tfa^  House,  of  Cammons,  that  the  mortality  daring  the  passage  out 
.amounte4>iA  the  earlier  times  of  the  colony,  to  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  embarked  in  many  instances,  and  in  some,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
niifffaicen,  (for  I  mention  the  eirctxmstance  merely  from  memory,)  to  two- 
Jthixds  of  the  oDginal  cargo.  For  my  own  part,  I  hare  nerer  beard  of  any 
-f  nfth  morjtalitjf^  on  t)^  yoyage  to  New  South  Wales.  Great  abuses  wer« 
undoubtedly  practised,  so  long  as  convicts  were  carried  out  by  contract- 
'ors  at  so  much  per  head ;  for  it  appeared,  on  an  investigation  which 
>wa8  instituted  in  the  eolony  at  the.  suggestion  of  Captain  Paiicer,  of  His 
Mi^esty'sAhip  Gorgon,  that  some  of  the  captains  of  transports  had  very 
much  abridged  the  convicts  of  the  allowance  stipulated  by  Government 
{br  their  subsistence ;  this  inhuman  practice  having  been  carried  to 
8ii£h  aa  extent  in  some  of  the  ships,  that  many  of  the  conviets  had  been 
literaUy  .i»taiared,tp  death.  Still,  however,  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Wakefield's  statement  is  greatly  exaggerated^.  From  a  parliamentary 
retuhf,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  6th  May,  1816, 
eontaioing  an  "' Account  Oif  the  number  of  conricts  who  hare  died  in 
their  passage  to  New  South  Wales,  since  the  year  1810,"  it  appears,  that 
of  nineteen  ships,  on  board  of  which  3371  convicts  had  been  embarked, 
there  was  one  ship,  The  Friends,  in  which  no  death  bad  occurred  during 
.<ke  passage';  four  in  which  the  deaths  were  one  in  each  ;  five  in  whieh 
ther^  had  -  been  two  deaths  in  each :  two  in  which  there  were  three 
deaths;  three  in  which  there  were  four ;  one  in  which  there  had  been 
five ;  one  in  which  there  had  been  ten ;  one  in  which  there  were  as 
many  as  tUrty-fbur  deaths  out  of  three  hundred  convicts ;  and  one.  The 
Surrey,  in  which.there.had  been  no  fewer  than  thirty-si^  deaths^  out  of 
two  hundred  conricts.  In  the  last  of  these  vessels,  a  malignant  fever,  of 
which  the  captain,  the  first  and  second  officers,  and  several  of  the  crew 
died;  had  prdraSIed  during  the  passage.  No  ituch  calamity  htts  oceurred 
d«rtfig.the  lasl.tyv^ty  years^ 
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British   QoTemment,  and  gratifying    to    the  philan- 
thropist. 

The  mortality  on  shore  during  the  first  years  of  the 
colony,  contrasted  with  the  universally  acknowledged 
salubrity  of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  for  many 
years  past,  may  easily  be  accounted  for.     It  arose»*^ 

Ist^  From  the  eiTects  of  the  very  inf(^or  system  of 
management  on  ship-board  during  the  voyage  out,  as 
evinced  in  the  case  of  the  convicts  of  the  second  fleet, 
contrasted  with  the  high  state  of  health  in  which  con- 
victs now  generally  arrive  in  the  colony. 

2nd;  From  long  confinement  to  a  ration  of  salt  pro- 
visions, sometimes  of  inferior  quahty^  and  generally  in 
insufficient  quantity ;  and 

3rd,  From  the  mental  despondency  which  an  insuf- 
ficient allowance  of  provisions^  conjoined  with  the 
miserable  prospect  which  the  colony  then  appeared  to 
hold  forth  to  all  parties,  naturally  induced. 

The  sufierings  experienced  from  the  second  of  these 
causes  on  board  the  vessels  constituting  the  fil^t  fleet, 
on  their  return  to  England  from  Port  Jackson,  were 
exceedingly  great.  Four  of  these  vessel  sailed  from 
Sydney,  by  the  noithern  passage,  round  the  continent 
of  New  Holland,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Shortland>  agent  for  transports,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1788  :  but  two  of  their  number  being  separated  from 
their  leader,  in  a  gale  off  the  coast  to  the  northward  of 
Port  Jackson,  stood  to  the  southward^  add,  doubling 
the  south  cape  of  Van  Dieman's  Lai^d^  reached  Rio 
de  Janeiro  by  the  western  passage,  in  such  k  state  of 
extreme  debiUty  and  exhaustion^  howeveri  that  if  a  fri*> 
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gate  then  on  the  BrasUiaii  eoaat  had  not  sent  her  boats 
to  assist  them,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  work 
up  to  the  harbour.  lieutenant  Shortland  proceeded 
with  the  two  remaining  ressels  to  Batavia;  but  the 
scurvy  attacking. first  the  one  ship's  company,  and  then 
the  other's^  so  many  on  board  both  vessels  died,  and  so 
many  of  the  remainder  were  rendered  utterly  unfit  for 
service,  that  he  was  obliged  to  scuttle  and  sink  one  of 
the  ships  off  the  island  of  Borneo. 

The  sufferings  that  were  thus  experienced  by  all 
parties  connected  with  the  original  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  were  taken  advantage  of 
by  ignorant  or  designing  persons,  to  induce  numbers 
of  the  convicts,  and  especially  the  Irish  convicts,  who, 
in  the  colonial  phrase,  are  generally  no  scholars^  to 
attempt  the  most  desperate  expedients  to  escape  from 
the  colony.  Under  the  idea  of  finding  a  Chinese  settle- 
ment to  the  northward,  parties  were  ever  and  anon 
made  up  to  travel  overland  to  China ;  and  many  indi- 
viduals, who  either  perished  of  hunger  or  were  speared 
by  the  natives,  speedily  fell  victims  to  this  strange  infa- 
tuation. At  one  time  no  fewer  than  forty  convicts  were 
absent  from  the  settlement  on  the  way  to  China ! 

After  the  arrival  of  the  second  fleet  in  the  year  1791, 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  began  to  wear  a  more  favour- 
able aspect,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  encouraging,  when  Captain  Phillip, 
whose  health  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  declining 
state^  resigned  the  government  of  the  colony,  and 
embarked  for  England  on  the  11th  of  December,  1792; 
having  administered  its  affairs  with  much   credit    to 
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himself;  and  with  general  satisfaction  to  the  little  com- 
munity,  for  nearly  five  years.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  lived  at  Bath,  and  had  a  pension  of  £400  a 
year  allowed  him^  for  his  services  in  establishing  the 
colony,  by  His  Majesty's  Government. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GENERAL     STATE     OF    THE    COLONY      DURING      THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS   OF   GOVERNORS   HUNTER   AND 

KING. 


"  And  they  Bent  the  coat  of  many  colourtf  and  they  brought  it  to  their 
father,  and  said,  This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy 
son's  coat  or  no." — Genes,  zxzvii.  92, 


In  the  years  1790  and  1791  ^  a  military  corps,  desig- 
nated The  New  South  Wales  Corps,  which  was  afterwards 
embodied  as  the  102nd  regiment  of  the  line,  was  raised 
in  England  for  the  service  of  the  colony.    That  service, 
it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  was  not  considered,  at  so 
early  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
either  as  the  most  dignified  or  the  most  enviable  in 
which  a  British  officer  could  be  engaged ;  and  com- 
missions were   consequently  procurable    in  the   New 
South  Wales  Corps  on  much  easier  terms  than  in  cer- 
tain other  military  bodies,  such  as  the  Guards  or  the 
Blues.     It  was,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  gentlemen 
might  have  found  their  way  into  that  corps  who  pos- 
sessed,  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  honourable 
high-mindedness  which  should  ever  constitute  the  proud 
distinction  of  the  British  officer ;  combining,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  do,  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the 
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scholar  with  the  unexceptionable  morals  of  the  re* 
putable  citizen,  and  holding  in  equal  abhorrence  the 
practices  of  the  pettifogging  dealer  and  the  profligacy 
of  the  rake.  And  if  this  was  actually  the  case^  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  members  of  the  corps  I 
allude  to  should,  in  process  of  time,  be  found  sullying 
their  hands  with  the  slime  of  colonial  pollution^  and 
banded  together,  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  main- 
tain, by  violence  or  injustice,  what  they  had  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  honour.  In  short,  (for  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  a  dealer  in  enigmas)  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  formatioa  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  was,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  sense,  the 
most  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  measure  that  the 
British  Government  could  possibly  have  adopted  to- 
wards their  infant  isettlement  on  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land ;  and  that,  like  the  wrath  of  Achilles  to  the  Greeks, 
ii  entailed  ten  thousand  sorrows  on  the  colony  of  New 
Soath  Wales, 

The  greater  part  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps 
arrived  in  the  second  fleet ;  and,  as  Capte(in  Phillip's 
successor  did  not  arrive  till  the  7th  of  August,  1795, 
the  government  of  the  colony  was  administered^  for 
nearly  three  years,  by  the  commanding  officers  of  that 
regiment ;  first  by  Major  (subsequently  General)  Grose, 
and  afterwards  by  Captain  (subsequently  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  Patterson,  as  lieutenant-governors  of  the  terri- 
tory. Of  the  public  character  of  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  famous  anti- 
quary of  the  name,  I  am  unable  to  speak  definitively, 
excepting  that  the  first  use  h^  made  of  his  power  was 
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to  merge  the  civil  in  the  military  aothority^  or  rather  to 
set  aside  the  fcnmer  in  great  measure  altogether;  but 
Captain  Patterson  appears  to  have  been  a  highly  intel- 
ligent and  amiable  man,  who  did  not  choose,  however, 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  with  a  tight  hand,  but 
allowed  things  to  take  their  natural  course.  The  taste 
for  governing  on  the  small  scale,  and  the  means  of 
rendering  the  resources  of  the  Government  indirectly 
subservient  to  their  own  private  interests,  which  were 
thus  acquired  by  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  were  likely,  even  in  less  favourable  circum* 
/stances,  to  have. operated  afterwards  as  a  drag  on  the 
wheels. of. the  colonial  state-carriage,  impeding  its  mo* 
tions  and.  rendering  its  progress  irregular  and  uncertain. 
In  conformity  to  what  might  thus  have  been  expected, 
the  history  of  the  colcmy,  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  ex* 
hiUts  little  else  than  a  series  of  struggles  for  the  mas- 
tery, between  the  Governor  on  the  one  hand  and  that 
powerful  and  influential  body  on  the  other ;  till  at  length, 
the  warfare,  which  had  long  been  carried  on  covertly 
and  by  means  of  private  representations  to  the  au- 
thorities at  home,  assumed  a  less  doubtful  character ; 
insomuch  that  the  corps  proceeded  at  last  with  open 
Violence  to  wrest  the  reins  of  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  His  Majesty's  Representative,  and  actually 
forced  hioi  out  of  the  colony ! 

The  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  articles 
of  domestic  consumption,  to  which  the  colony  was  sub* 
ject  for  many  years  after  its. original  establishment,  and 
the  extraordinary  profits  that  were  not  unfrequeutly 
realized  on  the  investment  of  a  small  capital  in  mercan*^ 
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tile  speculation,  afforded  the  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  botli  a  temptation  and  an  excuse  for  en- 
deavouring to  eke  out  their  military  income,  which  iu 
puch  circumstances  was  often  inadequate  enough,  by 
engaging  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  such  specula- 
tions. The  position,  moreover,  which  they  held  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  colony,  afforded  them  singular 
advantages  in  this  respect ;  for  as  the  King's  stores 
contained  whatever  was  supposed  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  the  settlement,  there  were 
ways  and  means  of  procuring  from  that  source  occa- 
sional supplies  of  useful  articles  at  prime  cost,  which 
could  afterwards  be  retailed  at  an  enormous  profit.  The 
article  theM^  and  indeed  ever  since,  in  most  frequent 
requisition  throughout  the  colony,  was  rum ;  and  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  be  established  as  a  general 
rule,  that  there  should  be  certain  periodical  issues  of 
that  article  (as,  for  instance,  on  the  arrival  of  a  mer- 
chant-ship) to  the  officers  of  the  corps,  in  quantities 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  each  officer. 

The  business  of  buying  and  selling,  especially  when 
attended  with  unreasonable  profits,  is  so  apt  to  foster 
the  selfish  feelings,  and  holds  out  so  many  temptations 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  grovelling  disposition,  that  I 
have  often  thought  it  would  be  good  policy  in  a  Go-x 
vemment  administering  the  affairs  of  one  of  those 
money-making  communities  called  colonies,  to  counte- 
nance and  encourage  what  are  commonly  called  the 
liberal  professions,  if  it  were  only  because  they  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  bring  into  play  the  higher  and 
nobler  feelings  of  our  nature.    Certain  it  is,  that  the 
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man,  "Who  dev<ites  all  his  energies  to  the  mere  concerns 
of  bii3fiDg  and  selling,  will  at  length  come  to  estimate 
every  thing,  not  according  to  what  it  is  really  worth, 
bTit  only  according  to  what  it  will  bring.     In  this  man* 
ner  the  very  expansion  of  mind^  which  success  in  mer- 
eantile  speculations  generally  induces^  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  corresponding  degree  of  moral  degrada- 
tion ;  for  the  man  who  begins  the  world  by  buying  and 
idling  oranges^ which  is  a  lawful  employment^  and  may 
therefore  be  honestly  engaged  in  and  honestly  con- 
dnctedy  will  perhaps  end  the  matter  by  buying  and 
selling  seats  in  the  British  Parliament ;  i.  e.  by  buying 
ftod  selling  the  liberties  of  his  country,  which  it  is  as 
is&mous  to  buy  as  it  is  traitorous  to  sell. 

Whether  aprocess  of  this  kind  was  in  progress  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deter- 
mine :  certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  occupying  the  high 
standing  which  it  was  incumbent  on  gentlemen  of  an 
koniottrable  profession  to  have  uniformly  maintained, 
especially  in  a  convict  colony,  the  officers  of  that  corps, 
from  being  buyers  and  sellers  in  general,  gradually 
ecxnceived  the  idea  of  establishing  themselves  as  the 
ooly  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  colony.  When  a  mer- 
ehant-ship  arrived  in  the  harbour,  the  officers  of  the 
corps  got  the  first  sight  of  her  Manifest  and  the  choice 
of.  her  cargo  ;  and  they  had  ways  and  means  of  allow- 
ing the  free  or  emancipated  convict-merchant  to  follow 
only  at  a  hmnble  distance  in  their  wake.  In  short,  the 
Hoimarable  the  East  India  Company  were  not  the  only 
mihttry  trading  company,  at  the  period  in  question,  be- 
jond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  .  In  the  sale  of  tea  and 
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Other  India  or  ChiDa  produce,  of  West  India  rum  or 
Bengal  arrack,  and  of  soft  goods  or  hardware  of  British 
manu&cture,  their  example  was  diligently  and  success- 
fully copied  on  the  small  scale  by  their  military  brethren 
in  New  South  Wales. 

'  The  retail-trade  was  in  the  mean  time  variously  ma- 
naged. Most  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Corps  had  licenses  to  sell  spirits;  and  in  this  manner 
the  superfluous  rum  of  the  regiment  was  disposed  ai.  io 
the  greatest  advantage.  It  may  be  questioned » indeed; 
whether  this  was  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  de^ 
clared  intentions. of  the  British  Government,  either  m 
regard  to  the  colony  as  a. place  for  the  reformation:  of 
convicts,  or  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  those  to  whom 
their  moral  guardianship  was  entrusted ;  but  then  a 
much  more  important  question  recurs ;  for  in  what  other 
way  could  the  gentlemen  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  have  disposed  of  their  surplus  rum  ? 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  salutary  effects  of 
Governor  PhiUip*8  recommendation  relative  to  mar- 
rii^e.  Had  that  recommendation  been  followed  up  by 
a  suitable  practice  on  the  part  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  government  of  the  ccdony  subsequently  fell, 
the  result,  I  am  quite  confident,  would  have  been  grati- 
fying in  the  extreme.  But  the  officers  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  were  neither  all  married,  nor  all 
virtuous  men*.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  lived  reputa- 
bly with  their  families^  and  set  a  virtuous  example  to  ihe 
colony,  even  in  thi  worst  of  times ;  but  the  gi'eater 
number  took  female  convrcttf  of  prepossessing  appearance 
under  their  protection,  and  employed  them  occasionally 
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ia  the  retaiUbusinesfl. .  la  so  small  a  community  as  that  of 
JKew  South  Wales,  at  the  period  m  question »  a  Uaitou 
of  this  kind  could  scaicely  be  concealed.  In  &ct, 
there  was  no  Attempt  at  concealment :  decency  was 
outraged  on  all  hands ;  and  the  prison  population 
ianghed  at  their  superiors  for  outdoing  them  in  open 
proffigacy,  and  naturally  followed  their  example  ! 

In  a  colony  established  for  such  purposes  as  that  of 
Hevt  South  Wales,  it  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  nay»  eten  of  absolute  necessity, 
that  the  officers,  whether  civil  or  military,  in  connexion 
witbihe  government  of  the  colony,  should,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  have  been  married  men — ^men  of  esta* 
Uisbed  moral  character ;  and  no  person  can  doubt  for 
a  moment,  tbat  it  was  quite  in  the  power  of  liie  Home 
.Government  to  have  found  persons  of  this  description 
in  sufficient  number  to  have  enabled  them  to  give  ap- 
pointments in  the  colony  to  such  persons  exclusively. 
it  anfortunately  happened,  however,  in  the  earlier  times 
of  the  colony*  that. a  large  proportion  of  the  civil  and 
tmUtary  officers  of  the  settlement  were  unmarried  men, 
of  loose  prindples  and  dissolute  habits;  who,  setting 
a;t  defiance  the  laws  of  God  and  the  opinions  of  viKuous 
men,  lived  in. a  state  of  open  and  avowed  profligacy, 
tberel^  setting  an  example  which  was  but  too  gene- 
sally  followed  by  the  convicts,  and  the  demoralizing 
and  debasing  influence  of  which  la  still  widely  percep- 
tible throughout  the  territory.  For  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  in  the  histcMry  of  New  Simth  Wales,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  reformation,  whtch*  under  a  judicious  system 
ofinanagemeiit,.ahd  under  the  guidance  of  virtuous  and 
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philanthropic  mea,  would  have  been  rapid  and  gene*- 
ral  among  the  convicts,  was  checked  at  the  very  outset, 
and  has  ever  since  been  counteracted  at  every  i^ep,  by 
the  vicious  practice  and  the  demoralizing  example  of.  a 
large  proportion  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  > 
..  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  system  as  the 
one  I  have  described,  in  regard  to  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  could  be  witnessed  without  much  per- 
sonal annoyance  by  the  earlier  Governors  of  the  colony, 
or  borne  without  much  murmuring  and  complaint  by 
the  colonists.  Acrimonious  bickerings  on  the  subject 
were  in  consequence  incessant ;  but  every  endeavour  to 
put  down  the  obnoxious  system  was  unavailing,  and 
was  only  met  by  reiterated  clandestine  complaints  to 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  injured  offi- 
cers of  the  corps,  which ,  unfortunately  for  the  colony, 
were  not  unfrequently  too  successful.  Besides,  there 
were  ladies,  connected  with  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  who  could  wield  tongues  and  hands  in  support 
of  the  favourite  system,  as  well  as  their  protectors  could 
.wield  pens  and  swords;  and  the  armed  confederacy 
was  consequently  much  too  strong  for  the  sailor-officers, 
who  successively  stood  singly  at  the  helm  of  the  little 
colonial  state- vessel-  for  the  first  twenty  years  after  she 
was  launched,  and  who  accordingly  relieved  each  other 
with  a  rapidity,  which,  for  so  distant  a  colony,  and  so 
apparently  undesirable  a  situation  as  the  governorship 
of  Botany  Bay,  was- perfectly  unaccountable. 

The  second  Governor*  of  New  South  Wales  was  John 
Hunter,  Esquire,  Post-^Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Captain  Hunter  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  had  been 
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appointed,  in  virtue  of  a  special  Order  in  Council,  se* 
cond  captain  of  the  Sinus  fiigate,  in  the  year  L787» 
Captain  Phillip  having  the  temporary  command  of  that 
vessel  during  the:  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  as  well 
as  the  general  command  of  the  expedition  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  colony.  In  this  capacity,  Captain 
Hunter  had  made  great  exertions  and  undergone  great 
privations;  and  the  experience  he  had  thus  acquired 
was  well  calculated  to  qualify  him  for  the  more  import* 
ant  charge  with  which  he  was  afterwards,  entrusted. 
After  the  wreck  of  the  Sirius  and  his  long  detention  at 
Norfolk  Island,  Captain  .Hunter  had  returned  to  Eng-^ 
land  in  the  Dutch  transport  ship  fVaaksamheifd  {Angiick 
Actimiy),  which  had  been  hired  at  Batavia  to  carry 
provisions  to  the  colony,  and  was  afterwards  purchased 
on  account  of  the  Qovemment  to  convey  Captain  Hun- 
ter, with  his  officers  and  crew,  to  England.  : 

Captain  Hunter  assumed  the  government  of  the 
colony  on  the  7th  of  August,  1795.  During  his  go- 
vernment, the  first  free  settlers,  who  emigrated  to  New 
South  Wales  in  pursuance  of  Governor  Phillip's  recom- 
mendations, arrived  in  the  territory;  and  one  of  their 
number — a  Scotchman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin-^ 
burgh,  whose  sons  are  now  substantial  landholders  in 
different  parts  of  the  territory— has  told  me,  that  the 
Governor  went  with  him  in  person  to  superintend,  the 
measurement  of  his  land,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
he  could  promote  his  settlement,  and  render  it  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  Indeed,  Governor  Hunter  appears 
to  have  been  a  toan  of  sound  judgment,  unexceptionr 
able,  principles,  and  warm  benevolence ;  and  had  he  not 
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been  counteracted  by  the  influence  and  the  practices  I 
have  already  described,  the  colony  would  have  pros- 
pered greatly  under  his  administration,  and  profligacy 
vroald  have  hidden  her  head  and  been  ashamed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  counteraction  to  which 
the  earlier  Governors  of  the  colony  were  not  unfre* 
quently  subjected,  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit 
in  which  such  interference  iras  regarded  by  Governor 
Hunter,  I  relate  the  following  anecdote,  of  the  period  I 
refer  to.  A  mean  and  disrqmtable  practice  has  all 
along  prevailed  in  the  colony  of  New  Soath  Wales, 
both  in  regard  to  Governors  and  to  private  individnals 
of  respectable  standing  in  colonial  socie^,  viz.  that  of 
sending  home  clandestine,  and  of  course  generally  false 
iaformation,  relative  to  their  private  character  or  puUic 
procedure;  either  to  His  Majesty's  Blinisters,  in  the 
case  of  Governors,  or  to  those  inflnmtial  persons  or 
public  bodies  with  whom  it  is  of  consequence  to  the 
other  individuals  I  allude  to  to  stand  well.  Captain 
Hunter  was,  on  one  occasion,  the  subject  of  the  private 
communications  of  some  colonial  informer-general  of 
this  kind  ;  but  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
then  presided  over  the  department  of  the  Colonies, 
would  not  suffer  an  honest  man  to  be  thus  stabbed  in 
secret,  and  accordingly  sent  back  the  identical  letter 
he  had  received,  without  note  or  comment,  to  the 
Governor.  Captain  Hunter  handed  it  one  day  after 
dinner  to  a  Scotch  medical  officer,  who  happened  to  be 
dining  with  him  at  Government  House.  ''  You  will  surely 
take  notice  of  this,  Grovemor,"  said  the  officer.  **  No,'' 
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replied  Captain  Hunter;  ''the  writer  of  this  letter  has 
a  family ;  and  if  I  should  take  any  notice  of  it>  I  should 
only  ruin  his  family.     I  will  rather  let  him  alone." 

Governor  Hunter  soon  found  that  the  machine  of 
government  was  not  likely  to  move  as  it  ought,  while 
its  trheels  were  clogged  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. He  accordingly  represented  the  actual  state 
of  the  colony  in  this  important  respect  to  the  author- 
ities at  home,  and,  to  remedy  the  existing  evils  I  have 
mentioned,  strongly  recommended  that  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  relieved 
by  a  detachment  of  marines — a  species  of  force,  which 
ought,  indeed,  never  to  have  been  changed,  so  long  as 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales  was  entrusted  to 
an  officer  of  the  navy.  These  representations  appear 
to  have  been  attended  to  ;  for  some  time  afterwards  a 
large  body  of  marines  was  actually  under  orders  to 
embark  for  the  colony  to  relieve  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  France  ren- 
dering their  services  necessary  at  the  time  in  some 
other  quarter,  their  destination  was  subsequently 
changed. 

The  importance  of  the  measure  he  had  thus  recom- 
mended for  the  future  government  of  the  colony,  and 
the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  he  was  long  placed 
by  the  artful  manoeuvring  of  parties,  whose  interests 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  such  arrangements,  at 
length  induced  Governor  Hunter  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land ;  which  he  did  accordingly,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  to  represent  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
person  to  His  Majesty*8  Government.    On  his  arrival 

VOL.    I.  D 
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in  England,  it  was  understood  for  some  time,  both  by 
himself  and  his  friends,  that  he  would  return  to  New 
South  Wales,  to  resume  the  government  of  the  colony ; 
but  whether  any  adverse  influence  had  been  employed 
by  individuals  connected  with  the  colony  to  prevent  his 
return,  or  whether  a  more  favourable  prospect  had  in 
the  mean  time  opened  to  him  in  the  mother  country, 
I  am  not  aware :  at  all  events,  he  never  returned  to 
New  South  Wales. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter,  Messrs. 
Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Margarott,  and  Gerald,  who 
had  all  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  stimulating  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  a  reform  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1793,  arrived  in  the  colony  under  sentence 
of  transportation;*  Mr.  Palmer — who  had  been  a  clergy- 
man— for  seven  years,  and  the  others  for  fourteen.  Mr. 
Gerald,  who  was  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  died  of 
consumption  on  the  16th  of  March,  1796;  and  Mr. 
Skirving  of  dysentery — probably  induced  by  the  use 
of  salt  provisions — three  days  after.  Mr.  Margarott, 
I  believe,  lived  to  return  to  Scotland  on  the  expiration 
of  his  period  of  transportation ;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  died  subsequently  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Muir's  history  is  well  known.  He  was  of 
highly  respectable  parentage  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 


*  The  sentence  passed  on  these  unfortunate  men  was  not  merely  harsh 
and  vindictive,  but  absolutely  illegal.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  on  which 
they  were  tried,  they  could  only  have  been  sentenced  (under  the  statute 
of  leasing-making,  which  was  passed  previous  to  the  union,)  to  banish- 
ment from  that  kingdom  ;  transportation,  or  banishment  to  a  penal  settle- 
ment, being  then  unknown  to  the  Scottish  law. 
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and  had  practised  as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
His  case  having  excited  a  deep  interest  in  America^  the 
Otter,  an  American  vessel  boand  for  the  north-west 
coast  of  that  continent,  was  hired  by  certain  gentlemen 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  touch  at  Port  Jackson, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  him  off  from  the 
colony.  The  plan  proved  successful;  and,  on  effecting 
his  escape,  Mr.  Muir  left  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
stating  that  he  did  n6t  intend  to  infringe  the  laws  of  his 
country  by  returning  to  Great  Britain,  but  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  reach  America,  where  he  would  practise 
as  a  barrister  till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  should 
allow  of' his  returning  to  Scotland.  The  Otter  was  un- 
fortunately wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  America  to 
the  northward  of  California ;  but  Mr.  Muir  was  fortu- 
nate enough,  after  suffering  much  hardship  and  priva- 
tion in  travelling  along  the  coast,  to  reach  the  eity  of 
Mexico,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  passage  to  Europe 
in  a  Spanish  frigate.  The  frigate  was  fallen  in  with, 
however,  by  a  British  man-of-war  off  Cadiz;  and  in  the 
action  that  ensued  and  that  issued  in  the  capture  of  the 
frigate,  Mr.  Muir  was  dangerously  wounded,  part  of  his 
brain  being  actually  shot  away.  In  this  condition,  and 
when  lying  apparently  dead  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate, 
he  was  accidentally  recognised  by  a  Scotch  officer,  who 
had  previously  known  him,  from  a  small  pocket  Bible 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  mother,  and  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  with  the  grasp  of  death.  The 
officer  humanely  concealed  the  circumstance,  but  had 
him  conveyed  to  an  hospital  on  the  Spanish  coast,  where 
every  attention  was  paid  him,  and  where  he  recovered 
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.sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Paris,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  French  government,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  most  marked  attention.  He  died, 
however,  shortly  after, — I  believe  in  consequence  of 
his  wound.  Mr.  Muir  had  purchased  a  cottage  near 
Sydney,  where  he  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  literary 
retirement.  Every  thing  that  enlightened  delicacy 
could  suggest  had  been  done  by  Governor  Hunter  to 
render  his  situation,  and  that  of  his  unfortunate  friends, 
as  little  painful  as  possible ;  and  they  were  only  known 
and  regretted  in  the  colony  as  men  who  had  themselves 
experienced  all  the  bitterness  of  misfortune,  but  who 
were  still  willing  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
relieving  the  miseries  of  others. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Hunter,  agri- 
culture made  considerable  progress,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  colony  consequently  improved.  The  houses  of 
respectable  individuals  were  furnished  with  most  of  the 
comforts,  and  with  not  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
through  the  intercourse  that  had  then  been  recently 
opened  with  India;  and  the  years  of  toil  and  famine 
were  consequently  forgotten.  To  each  of  the  govern- 
ment or  military  officers  who  had  agricultural  establish- 
ments in  the  colony.  Governor  Hunter  allotted  ten  con- 
victs as  farm-servants,  and  three  as  house-servants.  To 
each  of  the  free  emigrant  settlers  he  allotted  five  con- 
victs; to  superintendents,  constables^  and  storekeepers, 
four  each  ;  to  marine  settlers,  two ;  to  emancipated 
convict  settlers,  one  ;  and  to  sergeants  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  one  each.  The  attempts  to  intro- 
duce cattle  into  the  colony  had  generally  been  unsuc- 
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cessful,  most  of  them  having  died  on  the  passage ;. 
horses,  sheep,  goats^  pigs,  and  poultry,  liowever,  had 
been  introduced  in  greater  numbers.  The  price  of  a* 
cow,  about  a  year  after  Governor  Hunter  arrived  in  the 
colony,  was  £80 ;  a  horse  cost  £90,  and  a  sheep  of  the 
Cape  breed  £7.  lOs. ;  a  breeding-sow  sold  for  £5,  geese 
and  turkeys  for  a  guinea,  and  ducks  for  10«.  a  couple. 
Mutton  was  2s.  a  pound,  goat's  flesh  Is.  6J.,  and 
butter  3s.  Wheat  sold  for  12s.  a  bushel,  and  barley 
for  I0s«  Green  tea  was  I65.  a  pound,  raw  sugar  Is.  6c/., 
and  soap  2s« 

During  the  government  of  Captain  Hunter,  a  com- 
modious harbour  for  small  vessels  was  discovered  on 
the  east  coast,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Port  Jackson.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  a  navi- 
gable river,  flowing  from  the  westward,  discharged  its 
waters  into  this  harbour;  and,  in  following  up  that 
river  towards  its  source,  two  other  navigable  streams 
were  discovered  flowing  into  it  from  the  northward. 
The  locality  around  the  harbour  was  subsequently  called 
Newcastle,  from  the  abundance  of  excellent  pit-coal 
in  its  immediate  vicinity;  the  main  river  was  named  the^ 
Hunter,  in  honour  of  the  Governor,  and  the  two  other 
rivers,  the  William  and  the  Patterson,  in  honour  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Patterson,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  colony.  The  district  watered  by  these 
rivers  and  their  tributary  streams,  is  at  present,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  flou- 
rishing, both  as  a  pastoral  and  as  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict,  in  the  territory.  It  is  now  visited  twice  a  week 
by  three  large  steam-boats,  that  convey  produce  and. 
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pa#8eng^rs  to  and  from  the  capital ;  and  the  rising  town 
of  Maitland^,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  can 
already  boast  of  no  fewer  than  fix>m  twelve  to  seventieen 
public-houses,  in  which  that  species  of  entertainment 
frr  travellers,  of  which  the  New  South  Wales  pilgrim 
is  generally  so  passionately  fond,  can  be  furnished  of 
any  strength  and  in  any  quantity. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Captain  Hunter 
was  appointed  to  the  comipand  of  the  Venerable, 
$eventy-four<  When  cruising  with  that  vessel  in  Tor- 
bay,  one  of  the  seamen  accidentally  falling  overboard. 
Captain  Hunter  humanely  ordered  her  to  be  put  about 
to  pick  him  up.  In  executing  this  manoeuvre,  the 
vessel  missed  stays,  ran  ashore,  and  was  wrecked. 
Captain  Hunter  was  in  consequence  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  but  was  honourably 
acquitted.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  it  is  reported  that 
when  asked  what  had  induced  him  to  put  the  ship 
about  in  such  circumstances,  he  replied  (For  he  was  a 
good  man  rather  than  a  worldly  wise  one)  that  '^he 
considered  the  life  of  a  British  seaman  of  more  value 
than  any  ship  in  His  Majesty's  navy.''  He  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  spent 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith 
in  Scotland,  where  he  lived  universally  esteemed,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age. 

At  the  period  of  Governor  Hunter's  embarkation  for 
Bngland,  the  population  of  the  colony  amounted  to  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  souls :  of  these,  about 
two  thousand  were  settled  in  Sydney,  and  the  re- 
xniwd$)ir  cbiefiy  at  Parramatta,  Toongabbee^  Prospect,- 
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and   Castlehill^   agricultural  settlements  to  the  west* 
ward, 

The  third  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  Philip 
Gidley  King,  Esquire,  also  a  post-captain  in  the  navy. 
Captain  King  was  the  son  of  a  reputable  citizen  of 
Launceston  in  CornwalL  He  had  evidently  received  ^ 
good  education;  but  having  been  sent  very  early  to 
sea,  he  had  acquired  a  roughness  of  manners,  and  an 
•  uncouthness  of  language,  which  were  not  likely  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  friends,  but  which  were, 
nevertheless,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  bene-^ 
volence  of  disposition.  Having  served  under  Captain'* 
Phillip  on  board  the  Ariadne  frigate,  and  the  Europe/ 
sixty-four,  he  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  accom* 
pany  that  officer  on  his  appointment  to  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales ;  and  his  services  in  establishing" 
the  subordinate  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island  had  been 
duly  noticed  and  rewarded  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  the  year  1791.  He  had  afterwards  gone  to 
England  a  second  time  during  the  administration  of 
Captain  Hunter ;  and,  on  returning  to  the  colony,  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  act  as  Governor,  in  the 
event  of  Governor  Hunter  leaving  the  settlement. 

Captain  King  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony 
in  the  month  of  September,  1800.  From  the  zeal  and 
talent  he  had  exhibited  in  effecting  the  settlement  of 
the  dependency,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  colony,  of 
Norfolk  Island,  it  was  anticipated  that  his  administra* 
tion  would  be  distinguished  for  vigour  and  general 
ability  :  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  man,  who 
has  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  consti* 
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tuents  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  will  continue  to  give 
equal  satisfaction  in  a  higher  situation,  especially  when 
invested  with  supreme  authority.  The  possession  of 
arbitrary  power  not  unfrequently  develops  qualities  of 
mind,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  keenest  observer^  and  which  the  salutary 
consciousness  of  continued  subjection  to  immediate 
control  would  have  kept  in  abeyance.  Besides^  when 
a  man  has  gained  any  considerable  eminence  on  the 
hill  of  fortune^  he  is  strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that 
the  talent  and  assiduity  which  it  cost  him  to  reach  his 
actual  position,  are  not  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  it ;  and  he  therefore  intermits  his  labours,  for- 
getful that  it  is  much  easier  to  fall  in  the  world  than  it 
is  to  rise.  In  short,  there  are  few  comparatively  of  the 
haman  race — far  fewer  than  one  would  at  first  ima- 
gine— who  are  born  to  command. 

Governor  King  was  undoubtedly  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  all  ranks  in  the  colony  ;  but  he 
was  perhaps  seldom  judicious  enough  in  selecting  and 
in  employing  the  proper  means  of  attaining  his  end. 
Irritable  and  irascible  when  thwarted  in  his  measures, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  he  seldom  evinced  the 
requisite  degree  of  perseverance  when  unsuccessful ; 
and  he  therefore  very  soon  left  things  to  take  their 
natural  course,  which  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  a  miserably  bad 
one.  He  had  evidently  formed  but  a  low  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  colony ;  and  as  he  found,  perhaps  at 
his  tirst  trial,  that  he  could  not  make  farmers  of  pick'- 
pockets,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  thought  it  unne- 
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cessary  to  expend  farther  labour  on  the  firaiUesfi  expe-* 
noient.  The  comparative  unproductiveness  of  the  soil, 
in  the  various  localities  in  which  the  first  agricultural 
settlements  were  effected,  was  doubtless  unfavourable 
to  the  general  advancement  of  the  colony  in  regard  to 
agriculture ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  ignorance  or 
from  indifference,  the  means  of  rendering  the  colony 
independent  of  supplies  from  beyond  seas  were  for  a 
long  period  sadly  neglected ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  periods  of  scarcity,  approaching  even  to  famine, 
were  not  unfrequent,  while  a  vast  expenditure  of  Bri- 
tish money  was  needlessly  incurred  in  importing  pro- 
visions from  India,  Batavia,  and  the  Cape. 

During  Governor  King's  administration,  the  popula-' 
tion  of  New  South  Wales  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
who  sold  rum,  and  of  those  who  drank  it ;  and  as  the 
general  maxim  of  the  colony  at  that  period  was.  Make, 
money f  honestly  if  you  can^  but  by  all  meam  make 
money  ;  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  sellers  of 
this  article  of  universal  requisition  would  include  per* 
sons  of  all  ranks  and  professions.  I  have  already 
shown  to  what  extent  the  sale  of  this  precious  com- 
modity was  engrossed  by  the  honourable  profession  of 
arms.  Sergeant  A,  Corporal  B,  and  even  Private  C,  if 
a  useful  and  deserving  character,  had  each  his  licensed 
house  to  sell  rum  by  retail,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  deprecated,  as  the 
return  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  emlEmcipated  convicts  tp, 
the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  as  Captain  D,  Lieutenant  %, 
and  Ensign  F,  had  each  his  permit  to  land  thirty  or 
forty  gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  which  were  then  selling 
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at  £2  or  £3  a  gallon^  from  every  vessel  that  entered 
the  harbour,  the  supply  (to  use  the  language  of  poli- 
tical economy)  was  equal  to  the  demand. 

Whether  Governor  King  attempted  openly  to  abridge 
the  corps  of  their  ancient  privileges,  I  am  not  aware  ; 
but  he  certainly  got  embroiled  with  that  body  in  the 
course  of  his  administration,  insomuch  that  I  have  had 
it  from  good  authority,  that  he  was  oftener  than  once 
apprehensive  of  being  put  under  arrest.  In  fact,  the 
privileges  of  the  corps  were  defended  with  a  boldness 
and  finesse  that  would  have  out-generalled  a  man  of 
much  superior  ability  to  Governor  King.  Of  this,  I 
have  been  told  an  instance  somewhat  amusing  : — His 
Excellency  having  found  it  necessary  to  prefer  charges 
against  a  member  of  the  corps  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  did  so  accordingly,  at  considerable  length,  en- 
trusting his  dispatches  to  an  officer  who  was  proceed- 
ing, I  believe  expressly  for  the  purpose,  to  England  : 
but  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  allow  the  circum- 
stance to  get  abroad  rather  too  soon,  and  the  genius  of 
Botany  Bay  was  therefore  immediately  set  to  work,  to 
counteract  his  measures.  His  Excellency's  box  was 
accordingly  picked  of  its  despatches  before  it  left  the 
colony,  and,  when  opened  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
office  in  Downing  Street,  it  exhibited  only  a  number  of 
harmless  old  newspapers. 

It  was  natural  for  a  man,  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances as  Governor  King,  to  endeavour  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  military  influence  with  which  he 
bad  thus  to  contend,  by  throwing  something  ponderous 
into  the   opposite  scale.     He  did  so  accordingly,^  by 
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attempting  to  bring  forward  the  emancipated  convicts 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  corps ;  and  by  what  means 
could  His  Excellency  have  secured  the  attachment  of 
that  class  of  persons  more  effectually,  than  by  granting 
them  licenses  to  sell  rum  ?  Such  licenses  were  accord- 
ingly dispensed  with  a  liberality  and  profusion  above 
all  praise  ;  for  even  the  chief  constable  of  Sydney, 
whose  business  it  was  to  repress  irregularity,  had  a 
license  to  promote  it,  under  the  Governor's  hand,  by 
the  sale  of  rum  and  other  ardent  liquors ;  and  although 
the  chief  jailer  was  not  exactly  permitted  to  convert 
His  Majesty's  jail  into  a  grog-shop,  he  had  a  licensed 
house,  in  which  he  sold  rum  publicly  on  his  own  behalf, 
right  opposite  the  jail-door. 

A  general  dissolution  of  morals,  and  a  general  re- 
laxation of  penal  discipline,  were  the  result  of  a  state 
of  things  so  outrageously  preposterous.  Neither  mar- 
rying nor  giving  in  marriage  was  thought  of  in  the 
colony  ;  and  as  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  was  withered 
under  the  blasting  influence  of  the  miserable  system 
that  prevailed,  the  police  of  the  colony  was  wretchedly 
administered,  aild  virtuous  industry  was  neither  encou- 
raged nor  protected.  Bands  of  bush-rangers  or  run- 
away-convicts traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and,  entering  the  houses  of  the  defenceless  settlers  in 
open  day,  committed  fearful  atrocities. 

I  have  already  made  honourable  mention  of  the 
activity  and  zeal  displayed  by  Captain  King  in  the 
formation  of  the  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  colony  for  the  third  time,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  that  island,  he  had  also  a  commission  to 
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succeed  Captain  Hunter  as  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  event  of  the  retirement  of  that  officer 
from  the  government  of  the  colony;  and  I  have  been 
given  to  understand,  on  good  authority,  that  it  was  by 
keeping  Captain  Hunter  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  regard  to  the 
future  government  of  the  colony,  of  which  be  had  been 
personally  apprised  before  leaving  England,  that  the 
Governor  was  induced  to  embark  for  Europe.  Whether 
Captain  King  was  desirous  that  Norfolk  Aland  should 
in  no  future  instance  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  go- 
vernment of  New  South  Wales,  as  it  had  done  so  con- 
veniently in  his  own  particular  case,  it  is  difficult  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  determine  :  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foveaux, 
he  recommended  the  entire  abandonment  of  that  set- 
tlement; which  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect, 
partly  during  his  own  administration,  and  partly  during 
that  of  his  successor.  A  more  injudicious  and  impolitic 
measure,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  could  scarcely 
be  conceived  ;  for,  whatever  objections  might  have  been 
originally  urged  against  the  formation  of  a  subordinate 
settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  before  the  principal  set- 
tlement of  Port  Jackson  was  fairly  established ;  common 
sense  would  surely  have  dictated,  that,  after  a  settle- 
ment had  actually  been  effected  on  that  island,  at  a 
vast  expense  to  the  Government,  and  especially  after 
that  settlement  bad  been  maintained  in  comparative 
prosperity  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years,  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  on  slight  grounds.  The  cHmate  of  Norfolk 
Island  is  salubrious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  soil. 
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which  is  capable  of  producing  all  sorts  of  semi-tropical 
fruits,  of  extraordinary  fertility.  At  the  period  of  its 
abandonment  many  hundred  acres  of  land  had  been 
cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  many  build- 
ings, belonging  both  to  govemraent  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals,  had  been  erected.  The  quantity  of  stock  on 
the  island,  consisting  chiefly  of  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  goats,  was  also  very  considerable ;  and  it  con- 
tained a  population  of  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  souls, 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  had  been  born  on  the 
island.  The  prodigious  sacrifice  and  expenditure  im- 
plied in  the  entire  abandonment  of  a  remote  settlement 
in  such  a  state  of  advancement  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

"  The  ground,"  observes  Mr.  Windham,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  a  despatch 
to  Governor  Bligh,  of  date,  "  Downing  Street,  30th. 
December,  1806,"  containing  directions  for  the  im^ 
mediate  evacuation  of  Norfolk  Island, — **  The  ground 
on  which  this  measure  was  determined  on,  appears  to 
have  been  the  very  great  expense  at  which  the  settle- 
ment was  maintained,  and  the  very  great  difficulty  with 
which  a  communication  between  it  and  Port  Jackson 
was  preserved  ;  a  difficulty,  arising  from  the  danger  of 
approaching  an  island  without  a  port  secure  from  tem- 
pests, or  even  a  road  in  which  ships  could  safely 
anchor.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  it  seems  that  an 
order  was  conveyed  by  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  June,  1803,  for  removing  a 
part  of  the  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island  to  Port  Dal- 
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rymple,  or  to  some  other  situation  on  Van  Dieman's 
Land." 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions  of  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  considerable  number  of  the  convicts  had 
been  removed  from  Norfolk  Island  to  Port  Dalrymple 
in  the  year  1804  or  1805;  but,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  free  inhabitants  in  regard  to  that 
measure,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  only  four  of 
them  had  embraced  the  offers  of  government,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  island.  His  Majesty's  ship  Buffalo 
had  afterwards  been  despatched  by  Governor  King  to 
carry  off  as  many  of  the  free  inhabitants  as  could  be 
induced  to  leave  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1805  ;  but  its  entire  evacuation  was  at  length 
effected  during  the  government  of  Captain  Bligh,  in 
the  year  1807,  agreeably  to  the  express  orders  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Windham. 

In  regard  to  these  orders,  which  were  issued  in  con- 
sequence of  representations  from  New  South  Wales, 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  maintaining  a 
separate  penal  establishment  on  Norfolk  Island.  Had 
the  convicts  been  entirely  withdrawn,  the  free  inhabit- 
ants would  have  formed  a  numerous  and  prosperous 
community  long  ago ;  and  would  either  have  con- 
structed a  harbour,  which,  it  is  reported  by  intelligent 
persons,  is  by  no  means  impracticable,  or  continued  to 
maintain  a  communication  with  Port  Jackson,  as  had 
been  done  before,  and  is  now  done  by  the  colonial 
government  without  one.  At  all  events,  if  the  harsb^ 
injudicious,  and  expensive  measure  of  its  entire 
evacuation  had  not  been  enforced^  the  settlement  of 
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Norfolk  Island  would  long  since  have  attained  a  pro0« 
parous  condition,  without  entailing  any  additional 
expense  on  the  British  government ;  and  there  would 
have  been  no  temptation  to  form  a  penal  settlement  on 
the  island,  as  was  done  during  the  government  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  at 
prodigious  expense  to  the  mother  country,  and  without 
semng  any  useful  purpose  for  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  free  settlers  at  Norfolk 
Island  had  originally  been  marines  and  seafaring  men ; 
and  when  Colonel  Collins,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  under 
whom  most  of  them  had  served  in  the  colony,  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
they  were  the  more  easily  induced  to  embark  for  that 
settlement.  Colonel  Collins  had  arrived  from  England 
in  the  year  1804,  to  form  a  subordinate  settlement  either 
at  Port  Phillip,  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  or 
in  Van  Dieman's  Land.  He  accordingly  established  him- 
self in  the  first  instance  at  Port  Phillip ;  but  finding 
the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  unpromising 
character,  he  afterwards  abandoned  that  settlement 
altogether^  and  proceeded  to  form  another  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land.  Port  Phillip  is  an  extensive  inlet, 
running  up  for  thirty-five  miles  into  the  main-land  of 
New  Holland.  Colonel  Collins  had  formed  his  settle- 
ment on  the  eastern  shore  of  that  inlet,  where  the  land 
is  undoubtedly  of  an  inferior  description ;  but  it  has 
recently  been  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  its  western 
shore  consists  of  land  of  first-rate  quaUty,  whether  for 
grazing  or  for  agriculture ;  and  it  is  singular  enough^ 
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that  an  extensive  emigration  has  recently  taken  place 
to  this  part  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  from 
the  very  settlements  which  were  formed  by  Colonel 
Collins  on  its  abandonment.  During  the  last  two  years 
more  than  two  hyndred  persons  have  crossed  over  to 
Port  Phillip  from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  in  the  character 
of  squatters,  carrying  along  with  them  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  sheep^  besides  horses  and  cattle,  to 
form  a  permanent  settlement  in  that  highly  eligible 
locality. 

During  the  government  of  Captain  King,  several 
hundred  convicts  attached  to  the  Government  agricul- 
tural establishment  at  Castlehill,  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Sydney,  were  induced,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  of  their  number  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  strike  for  their  liberty.  They 
accordingly  left  the  settlement^  armed  with  pikes  and 
such  other  weapons  as  they  could  find.  They  were 
encountered  by  the  mihtary  under  Major  Johnston  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  a  few  miles  beyond  Parramatta,  on  the 
road  to  the  Hawkesbury.  A  few  of  them  were  shot : 
several  others  were  taken  and  hanged  immediately^ 
and  the  rest  returned  quietly  to  their  labour ;  nor  has 
there  ever  been  any  insurrection  in  the  colony  since 
that  period  on  the  part  of  the  convicts. 

It  was  also  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
King,  that  about  a  dozen  families  of  free  emigrant 
settlers,  chiefly  from  the  Scottish  border,  arrived  in 
the  colony  ;  having  been  induced  to  emigrate  to  New 
South  Wales,  on  receiving  a  free  passage  from  Govern-* 
ment,   with  the  promise  of  a  grant  of  one   hundred 
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acres  of  land  each  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony^  and 
rations  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  from  His  Majesty's 
stores.  They  arrived  in  the  year  1802.  Governor 
King  mustered  them  on  the  quarter-deck  of  their 
vessel,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  to  ascertain  their 
respective  views,  resources,  and  abilities.  Observing 
an  old  gray-haired  man  in  their  number,  who  acknow- 
ledged he  had  been  thirty  years  in  business  in  London, 
the  Governor  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  "  One  foot  in 
the  grave,  and  the  other  out  of  it,  what  brought  you 
here,  old  man  ? "  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Cap- 
tain King  himself  should  have  been  the  first  of  the 
two  to  have  both  feet  in  the  grave.  The  moralizing 
Governor  has  been  dead,  I  beheve,  these  many  years  ; 
but  the  old  gray-haired  man  was  still  alive  in  the  colony, 
and  was  still  able,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  perform 
frequent  journeys  on  horseback  from  his  farm  to  Syd- 
ney, a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

The  free  emigrants  I  have  just  mentioned  were 
Presbyterians,  and  settled  on  small  patches  of  alluvial 
land  near  Portland  Head,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury.  Their  settlement  has  been,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  orderly  and  successful  of  the  kind  in 
the  colony ;  some  of  them  being  now  wealthy,  and  the 
greater  number  comfortable  and  independent.  The 
reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  dis- 
trict, from  the  fact  that,  since  its  first  settlement  in  the 
year  1802,  several  fields  have  borne  a  crop  of  wheat 
every  year  without  intermission,  and  in  many  years 
even  a  second  crop  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  The  land 
in  question  is  indeed  occasionally  flooded  during  the 
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inundations  of  the  Hawkeabury;  but  for  eleven  years 
previous  to  the  year  1830  no  flood  had  been  ex-- 
perienced. 

The  settlement  of  Portland  Head  also  deserves  pecu- 
liar credit^  for  having  been  the  first,  I  might  almost  say 
the  only  one^  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  to  make  a 
voluntary  and  self- originated  effort  to  provide  for  itseliT 
the  regular  dispensation  of  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
So  early  as  the  year  1809,  the  settlers  in  that  district 
had  erected  a  church — the  first  (hat  was  ever  erected  in 
the  Australian  territory  by  voluntary  subscription — at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £400,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
minister  of  their  own  communion  from  the  mother 
country;  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  their 
settlement  they  assembled  regularly  every  Sabbath  for 
the  public  worship  of  God  ;  one  of  their  number,  Mr. 
James  Mein,  a  venerable  old  man  who  died  in  the 
colony  a  few  years  ago,  reading  a  sermon  and  presiding 
in  the  exercises  of  praise  and  extempore  prayer,  agree- 
ably to  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  a 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
state  of  the  colony,  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  in  the  year  1812,  the  circumstance  is  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  that  individual  and  of  the  settlement 
to  which  he  belonged ;  Governor  Bligh  having  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  that  **  it  was  the 
only  case  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  heard  of  during  his 
government  of  the  colony."  I  had  the  singular  gratifi- 
cation to  dispense  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion to  this  little  community  in  the  year  1824, 
according  to  the  hallowed  customs  of   the   Scottish 
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Church.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  dispensed 
on  the  Australian  Continent  in  such  sort  as  it  is  written 
in  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  communion.  There 
were  twenty  communicants  ;  and  the  very  pecuHar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  ordinance  was  solemnized  in 
the  little  church — situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  overlooking  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  reach  of  the  noble  river — rendered  the  whole 
scene  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  affecting  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  There  is  now  a  Presbyterian  minister^ 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  settled  in  the  district. 

From  his  early  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  a  sea* 
faring  life,  Governor  King  was  rather  fond  of  those 
practical  jokes  which  constitute  the  peculiar  delight  of 
the  younger  inmates  of  the  gun-room,  and  he  some- 
times indulged  his  disposition  in  a  way  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  his  office  as  the  representa- 
tive of  majesty.  He  was  standing  on  one  occasion 
under  the  verandah  of  Government  House,  when  a 
person,  who  had  once  been  a  marine,  approached  him  a9 
a  petitioner  for  a  grant  of  land.  '^  You  have  been  a 
marine?"  said  the  Governor,  recognising  the  man, 
**  Yes,  please  your  Excellency,"  replied  the  petitioner* 
"Can  you  go  through  the  manual  exercise  yet?" 
rejoined  His  Excellency :  the  petitioner  bowed  in  the 
affirmative.  "  Stand  at  ease,  then,"  said  the  Governor  : 
the  marine  did  so.  "Shoulder  arms:"  the  marine 
obeyed.  **  Right  about  face  :"  the  marine  stood  with 
his  face  looking  down  the  avenue  towards  the  town. 
"  March,"  said  His  Excellency :  the  marine  accord- 
ingly marched  down  the  avenue ;    and  the  Governor, 
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delighted  at  the  success  of  the  joke,  walked  into  Govern- 
ment House  without  either  countermanding  the  order 
he  had  just  given,  or  waiting  for  the  marine's  return.  I 
believe,  however,  he  gave  the  man  his  grant  of  land 
shortly  after  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  any 
smaller  on  account  of  the  little  piece  of  innocent 
pleasantry  which  he  had  thus  played  off  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

Governor  King  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales  by  Captain  Bligh,  of  the  royal  navy, 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1806.  His  administration,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  was,  on  the  whole,  unfortunate 
for  the  colony ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  were  exceedingly  peculiar,  and  tlie  difficulties 
of  his  situation  exceedingly  great.  The  period  of  his 
administration,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  was 
shortened  through  the  underhand  representations  of 
those  who  had  been  a  thorn  in  his  side  all  along :  and 
in  order,  I  presume,  to  neutralize  the  evidence  he  might 
otherwise  have  given  at  Downing  Street,  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  a  certificate  of  character 
was  sent  home  along  with  him,  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
induce  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  treat  him  with 
neglect — a  circumstance  which,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
embittered  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

STATE  OF  THE  COLONY  DURING  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  GOVERNOR  BLIGH,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  RESULT  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
REBELLION    OF    1808. 


Here— a  sheer  hulk — lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 
The  darling  of  our  crew. 


The  fourth  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  William 
Bligh,  Esq.,  a  post-captain  in  the  royal  navy.  This 
officer,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  command  of  His  Majesty's 
ship  Bomity,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  order  to 
their  being  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies ;  as  it  was 
supposed  that  that  singular  tree  would,  if  cultivated  in 
the  West  India  islands,  afford  a  valuable  and  economical 
article  of  food  for  the  slave-population  :  but  the  crew 
of  the  Bounty  having  mutinied  in  the  course  of  their 
voyage,  turned  Captain  Bligh  and  his  officers  adrift  in 
the  long-boat,  and  carried  the  vessel  to  one  of  the 
numerous  groups  of  islands  with  which  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  is  studded,   doubtless  to  lead  a  life  of  unre- 
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strained  and  licentious  indulgence  among  their  half- 
civilized  inhabitants.  The  misfortune  which  Captain 
Bligh  had  thus  experienced  in  the  service,  and  the 
superior  seamanship  and  general  ability  he  had  dis- 
played,  in  conducting  his  boat's  crew  along  the  north- 
em  coast  of  New  Holland  to  the  little  island  of  Timor, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  together  with  his  other  ser- 
vices as  a  Captain  in  the  navy,  having  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Captain  King  in  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales.* 

The  character  of  Governor  Bligh  has  at  different 
periods,  and  according  as  different  parties  have  suc- 
cessively obtained  the  management  of  the  colonial 
press,  been  pursued  with  the  most  unqualified  vitupera- 
tion, and  loaded  with  the  most  unqualified  praise.  As 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  truth  lies  between.  That  he 
had  faults,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny ;  but  that  he  had 
also  redeeming  qualities,  which  in  great  measure  neutral- 
ized these  faults,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  much  better 
man  than  the  greater  number  of  his  enemies,  will,  I 
conceive,  appear  equally  evident  from  the  following 
sketch. 


*  A  second  object  of  Uie  expedition  of  the  Bounty  had  been  to  explore 
Torres  Straits,  or  the  passage  between  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea. 
On  the  unfortunate  termination  of  that  expedition,  Captain  Bligh  was 
authorized  to  fit  out  two  vessels  in  whatever  way  he  might  think  proper, 
to  proceed  a  second  time  to  the  South  Seas  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  important  objects.  On  that  second  expedition  he  was  entirely 
successful ;  while  His  Majesty's  ship  Pandora,  which  had  been  des- 
patched in  the  mean  time  in  search  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  was 
lost  in  Torres  Straits. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  tenor  of 
Governor  Bligh's  instructions  relative  to  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps;  but  the  first  object  which  he  undertook 
with  might  and  main  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony^  was 
the  abolition  of  the  military  monopoly,  and  especially 
in  the  article  of  ardent  spirits.  This  monopoly  (for 
such  it  was  in  reality)  was  every  where  spoken  against 
by  those  who  wished  well  to  the  colony.  Its  evil  effects 
were  every  where  apparent.  With  a  view  to  its  dis- 
continuance.  Governor  Hunter  had  recommended  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  recall  the  corps  forthwith  to 
England  ;  and  fortunate  indeed  would  it  have  been  for 
the  colony,  had.  that  recommendation  been  attended  to. 
But  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Hunter 
was  himself  removed  from  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales  by  that  very  influence  against  which  he 
had  borne  testimony,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  gangrene 
which  he  had  failed  to  eradicate  from  its  body  politic  so 
soon  after  its  first  appearance,  would  readily  yield  to 
the  lancet  of  a  succeeding  governor,  after  it  had  pushed 
its  roots  into  the  vitals  of  the  system,  and  become  a 
wide-spreading  and  putrefying  sore. 

From  the  unrestrained  importation  of  ardent  spirits, 
which  had  uniformly  prevailed  in  the  colony  from  its 
first  settlement,  a  practice  of  a  most  pernicious  and 
demoralizing  tendency,  especially  in  a  convict  colony, 
had  grown  into  general  use ;  I  mean  the  substitution  or 
employment  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  sort  of  colonial  cur- 
rency or  universal  medium  of  exchange.  The  subjoined 
reply,  in  the  evidence  of  John  Macarthur,  Esq.,  to  the 
following  question,   which  he  was  asked  on  the  trial 


toCCoIot^K  Johnstone  in  the  year  18H,  exhibits  the 
extent;  ta  which  this  rainoud  practice  had  beea  carried 
in  New  South  Wales : — 

''  Has  not  the  barter  of  spiiits  been  always  practised 
by  every  person  in  the  colony,  as  a  matter  of  necessity^ 
from  the  want  of  currency?" 

*^  I  know  of  no  exception  ;  as  far  as  my  observation 
went,  it  was  universal :  officers  civil  and  military,  clergy, 
every  description  of  inhabitants^  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  every  article 
of  consumption^  in  that  sort  of  commodity  which  the 
people  who  had  to  sell  were  inclined  to  take  :  in  many 
cases  you  could  not  get  labour  performed  without  it." 

To  the  same  purpose  Captain  Kemp,  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  when  asked  a  similar  question  on 
the  same  occasion,  makes  a  similar  reply : — 

//  Was  the  barter  of  spirits  prohibited  by  Governor 
Macquarie ;  or  were  the  officers  of  the  seventy-third 
regiment  allowed  to  barter  spirits  ?*' 

**  The  Governor,  clergy,  officers  civil  and  military,  all 
<ranks  and  descriptions  of  people,  bartered  spirits  when 
I  left  Sydney,— viz.  in  May,  1810.'' 

The  breaking  up  of  this  monstrous  system  had  been 
particularly  enjoined  on  Governor  Bligh,  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  his  instructions,  under 
the  ^gn  manual,  dated  at  St.  James*s>  May  25th, 
1805  :— 

*' And  whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  us,  that 
great  evils  have  arisen  from  the  unrestrained  importation 
of  spirits  into  our  said  settlement,  from  vessels  touching 
there,  i^bf  reby  both  the  settlers  and  convicts  have  been 
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iiidaced  to  barter  and  exchange  their  live  stock  and 
other  neceflsary  articles  for  Uie  said  spirits,  to  their 
particular  loss  and  detriment,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our 
«aid  settlem^iit  at  large ;  we  do  therefore  strictly  en- 
join youy  on  pain  of  our  utmost  displeasure^  to  order 
and  direct,  that  no  spirits  shall  be  landed  from  any 
vessel  Gomipg  to  our  swl  settlement,  without  your  con- 
sent, or  Uiat  of  our  Govemor-in-chief  for.  the  time 
being,  previously  obtained  for  that  purpose ;  which 
orders  and  directions  you  are  to  signify  to  all  captains 
or  masters  of  ships  immediately  on  their  aiprival  at  our 
said  settlement ;  and  you  are  at  the  same  time  to  take 
the  most  effiactual  measures,  that  the  said  orders  and 
directions  ahall  be  striqtly  obeyed  and  complied  with." 

The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Governor  Bligh, 
in  accordance  with  thesie  instructions,  obtained  the  ex- 
press approbation  of  .His  Majesty's  Government,  as  is 
evident  from  the.  following  extranet  of  a  letter  to  His  Ex- 
cellency from  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Castlereagh, 
of  date  December  3 1 ,  1 807  :— 

*^  I  am  to  express  His  Majesty's  approbation  of  th^ 
determination  you  have  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the 
barter  of  spirits,  which  appears  to  have  been  abused,  to 
the  great  injury  and  morals  of  the  colony ;  and  I  am 
to  recommend,:  that,  whatever  regulations  yoU  may  find 
it  most  eligible  to  est^bli^h  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  yet 
that  you  will  never  admit  a  free  importation,  but  pre- 
serve, the  trade  under  your  ^itire  control ;  and  that  you 
will  not  fail  rigorously  to  levy  the  penalties  you  shall 
establish  for  preventing  illegal  import/' 

It w^sscarieidy to  be  expected,  however,  that  mea- 

VOL.   I.  K 
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sures  of  this  kind  could  be  carried  into  effect  withotrt 
giving  prodigious  offence;  especially  to  those  persons 
whose  rank  or  oflSce  had  enabled  them  to  derive  pecu- 
liar advantages  from  the  unrestrained  importation  of 
spirits,  which  prevailed  under  a  different  system  of 
management ;  and  to  turn  the  barter  of  that  commodity, 
of  universal  requisition,  into  a  source  of  great  personal 
profit.  The  manifestations  of  this  feeling  were  but  too 
evident  in  the  sequel. 

During   the  administration    of    the  two  preceding 
Governors,  a  considerable  number  of  free  emigrant  and 
'  emancipated  convict  settlers  had  been  located,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  the  rich 
alluvial  banks  of  the  Nepean  and  Hawkesbury  rivers.  • 
The  latter  of  these  rivers  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  after  its  junction  with  a  considerable  stream 
called  the  Grose,  which  issues  from  a  remarkable  cleft 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  a 
village  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
about  forty  miles  from  Sydney.     The  alluvial  lands  of 
'  New  South  Wales,  or  what  the  people  of  New  England 
would   call  Intei^al  lands,  (I   presume  because   they 
constitute  the  interval  between  the  rivers  and  the  open 
forest-country,)  are  in  general  heavily  timbered,  and,  of 
course,  difficult  to  clear.    In  such  situations  the  progress 
of  cultivation  is  necessarily  slow,  as  the  felling-axe  and 
the  operation  of  buniit/g  off  must  precede  the  plough  or 
the  hoe  ;  but  as  the  cost  of  this  comparatively  tedious 
process  is  uniformly  much  more  than  repaid  in  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  land  of  this  description  is 
usually  preferred  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  to  the 
more  open  forest-land.    A  considerable  extent  of  land 
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of  this  kind  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  which  was  thus  the  principal 
agricultural  settlement  of  the  territory,  towards  the 
close  of  Governor  King's  administration ;  but^his  im- 
portant section  of  the  colony  was  most  unfortunately 
visited,  about  the  time  of  Governor  Bligh's  arrival,  with 
a  succession  of  inundations,  which  swept  off  the  produce 
of  the  soil  of  every  description,  and  left  the  settlers,  in 
many  instances,  to  poverty  and  starvation. 
.  The  inundations  of  the  Hawkesbury,  unlike  those 
of  the  Nile  and  many  rivers  of  America,  are  not  peri- 
odical. A  period  of  eleven  years  has  elapsed  in  one 
instance  without  a  single  inundation ;  but  two  inun- 
dations have  in  another  instance  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year— one  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
other  in  August,  although  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen 
for  some  time  previous  in  the  district  in  which  the  inun- 
dation was  most  severely  felt.  These  inundations  are 
produced  by  the  fall  of  rain  on  the  Blue  Mountains — a 
lofty  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  along 
the  base  of  which  the  Hawkesbury  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction,  receiving  its  drainage  by  numerous  mountain- 
torrents  :  and  so  vast  is  the  accumulation  of  water  on 
these  occasions,  and  so  narrow  the  gorges  through 
which  it  has  to  force  its  way  in  its  circuitous  course  to 
the  ocean  ;  that  the  river  has  been  known  to  rise,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  upwards  of 
seventy  feet  above  its  ordinary  level. 

At  the  period  we  have  arrived  at  in  the  history  of  the 
colony,  the  settlers  of  the  Hawkesbury  were  not  pre- 
pared, as  they  generally  are  now,  for  so  fearful  a  visit- 
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ation ;  and  the  loss  of  grain  and  of  other  agricultural 
produce  of  every  description  was  proportionably  great* 
A  settler,  whose  bouse  stands  on  an  eminence  at  a.beaati- 
ful  bend  of  the  river^  has  told  me  he  ihas  seen  thirty 
stacks  of  wheat  at  one  time  floating  down  the  stream 
during  a  flood ;  some  of  them  covered  with  pigs  and 
poultry,  which  had  thus  Tainly  sought  reftige  from  the 
rising  of  the  waters. 

The  occurrence  of  an  inundation  of  this  kind/  at  a 
time  when  very  little  grain  was  cultivated  in  any  other 
part  of  the  colony>  was  peculiarly  calamitous,  and^  its 
consequences  were  therefore  the  more  generaliy  felt: 
maize  meal  and  flour  of  the  coarsest  quality  were  sold 
in  Sydney  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound,  and 
whole  families  on  the  Hawkesbury  bad  no  bread  in 
their  houses  for  months  together.  In  these  circum* 
stances/ Governor  Bligb  did  every  thing  that  a  governor 
could  do  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  colony;.  Hb 
caused  a  number  of  the  Govemment  cattle,,  which  bad 
now  increased  to  a  large  herd,  to  be  slaughtered  and 
divided  among  the  settlers;  and  in  order  to  encodrage 
them  to  cultivate  as  large  an  extent  of  ground  ad  pos* 
sible  for  the  future,  he  engaged  to  purchase  for  the 
King's  stores  all  the  wheat  they  could  dispose  of  rafter 
the  next  harvest  at  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel.  The  con^ 
sequences  of  this  judicious  and  beneficent  measure  wei^e 
speedily  apparent.  The  dispirited  settlers  were  stimu- 
lated to  increased  exertions ;  a  large  extent  of  cleared 
ground,  which  had  been  enriched  in  the  mean  time  by 
successive  floods,  was  laid  under  cultivation ;  and  Divine 
Providence  blessing,  the  colony  with  an  abundant  bar- 
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vest,  plenty  and  contentment  were  at  length  happily 
restored. 

For  his  zealous  and  patriotic  exertions  on  this  occa- 
sion, Governor  Bligh  subsequently  obtained  the  follow* 
ing  testimony  of  approval  from  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  His  Excellency, 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  of  date  31st  De- 
cember, iy07 : — 

''  I  am  to  express  Lord  Castlereagh^s  approbation  of 
the  measures  taken  by  you  to  relieve  the  colony  from 
the  late  calamities,  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  colonists  in  not  taking  precautions  against  possible 
inundation." 

The  Governor  had  observed,  moreover,  that  inde- 
pendently of  their  liability  to  floods,  the  agricultural 
interest,  which,  it  behoved  the  colonial  executive  at  so 
important  a  crisis  especially  to  encourage,  was  ex- 
tremely depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  miserable 
system  of  traffic  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  was  then  prevalent  in  the  colony ;  for  rum,  and 
aot  British  money,  was  at  that  time  the  general  medium 
of  exchange  in  the  purchase  of  every  thing  saleable 
throughout  the  territory.  Now,  to  such  persons  as 
emancipated  convict  settlers,  who  were  just  beginning 
to  acquire  the  habits  of  virtuous  industry  in  the  salutary 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  no  state  of  things  could  possibly 
be  more  injurious,  as  it  daily  exposed  them  to  the 
almost  irresistible,  temptation  to  barter  away  their  hard** 
earned  produce  for  what  could  only  contribute  to  the 
misery  and  ruin  of  their  families.  Besides,  it  had  not 
escaped  the  Governor's  observation,  that  the  industrious 
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free  emigrant  settlers  of  the  humbler  class  were  also 
universally  kept  down  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  system,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  way ;  for, 
in  disposing  of  their  agricultural  produce  to  the  mer^ 
chants  or  rather  dealers  in  Sydney,  they  could  only 
obtain  payment  in  properly,  as  it  was  called,  i.  e.  in 
rum,  tea,  sugar,  or  such  other  goods  as  the  dealer  had 
to  dispose  of,  at  an  enormous  per-centage  above  their 
real  value. 

Governor  Bligh,  therefore,  immediately  set  himself 
to  introduce  a  better  order  of  things,  in  so  far  as  these 
interesting  classes  of  the  colonial  population  were  con- 
cerned. With  this  view  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  colony,  inquiring 
successively  into  the  circumstances  and  resources  of 
each  of  the  settlers,  and  taking  a  list  of  the  articles  of 
household  consumption  which  each  informed  him  he 
stood  in  need  of,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity  of  beef, 
pork,  wheat,  or  maizes  which  he  thought  he  was  likely 
to  be  able  to  turri  into  His  Majesty's  stores  in  th6 
course  of  the  ensuing  season :  and  according  to  the 
idea  he  was  thus  enabled  to  form  of  each  settler's 
wants  and  abilities,  he  gave  him  an  order  forthwith  on 
the  commissariat  for  the  articles  which  he  judged  it 
requisite  for  him  to  receive,  the  price  of  which  he  was 
to  pay  in  produce  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  at  the  ensuing 
harvest. 

This  arrangement  was  unquestionably  the  most  judi- 
cious, the  most  philanthropic,  and  the  most  directly 
conducive  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  a  colony,  com- 
posed of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  the  colony  of 
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Xew  South  Wales,  which  it  was  possible  for  any  go- 
vernor to  have  adopted  at  the  period  in  question  :  for 
as  His  Majesty's  stores  at  that  time  contained  almost 
every  article  that  was  required  in  a  family,  and  as  the 
Governor  set  a  very  moderate  price  on  those  articles 
that  were  thus  to  be  exchanged  for  produce  with  the 
settlers,  it  was  the  direct  interest  of  the  latter  to  make 
immediate  payment  whenever  they  were  able  to  do  so ; 
as,  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  they  were  not  likely  to 
obtain  a  second  supply  from  the  King's  stores,  and  as 
every  thing  they  required  to  purchase  was  sure  to  cost 
them  at  least  four  times  the  price  any  where  else. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  memory  of  Governor  Bligh 
should  be  warmly  cherished,  as  it  certainly  is  in  a 
very  high  degree,  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  settlers  of  older  standing  throughout  the  colony. 
"  Them  were  the  days  for  the  poor  settler,"  said  a  lo- 
quacious personage,  of  one  of  these  classes,  at  whose, 
comfortable  house  I  was  glad  to  pass  the  night  on  one« 
occasion,  after  a  long  and  dreary  ride  of  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  over  a  mountainous  and  desert  tract  of  coun- 
try ;  and  who,  though  originally  transported  many  years 
ago  as  a  notorious  smuggler,  is  now  a  reputable  pro-, 
prietor  of  land,  and  the  father  of  a  well-reared  and  in- 
dustrious family  : — **  Them  were  the  days,  sir,  for  the 
poor  settler :  he  had  only  to  tell  the  Governor  what  he 
wanted,  and  he  was  sure  to  get  it  from  the  stores; 
whatever  it  was,  sir,  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  from- 
a  penn'orth  o'  packthread  to  a  ship's  cable." 

This  beneficent  and  patriotic  arrangement  of  the 
Governors,  however,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  pri- 
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Tate  interests  of  that  comparatively  numerous  aod 
powerful  class  of  individuals  who  had  grown  corpu* 
lent  on  the  drunkenness  of  the  colony,  and  who  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being  as  men  of  credit  and  re-^ 
nown  in  the  colony,  on  the  increase  and  perpetuation  of 
that  detestable  vice.  Certain  parties  of  good  repute  could 
no  longer  sell  the  usual  quantity  of  Bengal  rum.  Bra- 
zils tobacco,  Siam  sugar,  young  Hyson  tea,  or  British 
manufactured  goods  at  the  usual  remunerating  prices — 
a  change  of  system,  which  of  course  could  not  be  tole- 
rated. In  short,  the  craft  was  in  danger,  and  the  rapid 
falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometers  of  the  different 
harams  of  the  colony  portended  a  storm. 

When  a  quantity  of  combustible  materials  has  been 
industriously  heaped  together  to  produce  an  explosion, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  in  whose  kitchen  the  match  is 
lighted  to  fire  the  train.  The  gentleman  who  was  the 
immediate  occasion — I  should  be  sorry  to  style  him  the 
cause — of  the  explosion  that  ensued  in  the  instance  in 
question,  was  John  Macarthur,  Esquire,  formerly  Cap- 
tain and  Paymaster  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
but,  for  some  time  previous  to  Governor  Blights  arrival, 
a  merchant  in  the  colony.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
for  several  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1834,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales,  deserves  the  highest  credit,  not  only 
for  having  been  the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
colony  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  growth  of  fine 
wool,  but  also  for  the  virtuous  example  which  his 
own  well-regulated  family  has  uniformly  exhibited  to 
the  European  inhabitants  of  the  territory.     As  a  mer- 


chanty  boweTer,  Mr«  MfMiMrthur'«  interest  was  nnqoes* 
tkmably  opposed  to  the  8ae<^8ful  accomplishtnent  of 
the  Governor's  nxeai^res ;  and  His  Excellency,  it  would 
seein,  being  a  pisan,  straigbt-forward,  sea-faring  man, 
was  apprehensive  of  counteraction  in  carrying  these 
measurea  into  effect  from  bis  saperior  ability.  Bat 
although  this  state  df  feeling  unquestionably  existed 
for  some  time,  the  unhappy  events  that  ensued  were 
the  result  of  certain  -  overt  acts  and  proceedings, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  detilil  at  considerable  lengthy 
as  they  i^late  lo  a  very  important  period  of  colonial 
history,  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation. 

Pre^us  to  what  was  ctilled  the  March  flood,  in  the 
year  1Q06,  the  usual  price  of  wheat  in  the  colony  was 
seveii  shilliaga  and  sixpence  a  bushel,  and  in  mercan* 
tile  transactions  promissory  notes  were  frequently  given 
and  received  for  the  paymetit  of  a  certain  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  df  the  next  ensuing  harvest ;  the  par- 
ties in  such  transactions  mutually  conceiving  that  the 
fmce  of  that  commodity  would  in  the  mean  time  con- 
tinue nearly  stationary.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  calamitous  visitation  I  have  just  mentioned,  the 
pnce  of  wheat  in  the  year  1807  was  as  high  as  £1.  85. 
or  £1.  10«.  per  bushel.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Macarthur,  happening  to  hold  a  promissory  note  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  of  date  previous  to  the  inundation, 
insisted  on  its  literal  fulfilment  some  time  posterior  to 
that  calamity :  but  the  person  who  had  given  the  note, 
holding  that  he  was  bound  only  to  make  payment  at 
the  rate  at  which  wheat  was  selling  when  the  note  was 
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given,  and  resisting  the  demand  on  that  ground,  the 
case  was  referred  for  decision  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  which  the  Governor  decided  against  Mr.  Macarthur, 
on  the  broad  principle  of  equity  which  it  seemed  to  hira 
to  involve.  Previous  to  the  decision,  however,  Mr. 
Macarthur  had  submitted  a  paper  to  the  Governor,  in 
which  he  contended,  that  as  the  drawer  of  the  note — an 
emancipated  Scotch  convict  of  the  name  of  Andrew 
Thomson — was  not  one  of  the  persons  who  had  suffered 
from  the  flood,  and  would  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  terms  of  payment  in  the  event  of  a  fall  in  the  market 
occurring  previous  to  the  note's  becoming  due,  he  was 
bound  to  make  payment  according  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing :  but  the  Governor  refusing  to  hear  any  thing  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Macarthur  took  offence,  and  never 
afterwards  made  his  appearance  at  Government  House, 
although  the  Governor  subsequently  called  on  Mr.  Mac- 
arthur, on  being  told  that  he  was  indisposed. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1807,  the  ship  Dart,  of 
which  Mr.  Macarthur  was  in  part  owner,  arrived  in 
Sydney  from  London.  Agreeably  to  the  usual  practice 
on  such  occasions,  her  Manifest  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Harris,  4Sie  naval  officer^  to  the  Governor,  who,  observing 
in  the  list  of  articles  two  large  stills — the  one  addressed 
for  Mr.  Macarthur,  and  the  other  for  Captain  Abbott,  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps,'**' — made  a  minute  on  the 

*  I  have  been  informed  that  Captain  Abbott  had  ordered  a  still  to  be 
sent  to  him  by  his  agent  in  London ;  conceiving,  doubtless,  from  the 
high  price  of  spirits  and  the  insatiable  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
colony,  that  it  vrould  prove  a  good  speculation.  Captain  Abbott's  agent 
was  also  agent  for  Mr.  Macarthur ;  and  rightly  conceiving  that  if  the 
speculation  was  a  good  one  for  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  it  would 
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Manifest^  directing  the  naval  officer  to  place  both  of  the 
stills  in  His  Majesty's  store,  in  order  to  their  being 
sent  back  by  the  first  ship  to  England,  the  distillation 
of  spirits  being  prohibited  in  the  colony :  *  as  the 
coppers,  or  boilers  of  the  stills,  however,  had  been 
packed  full  of  medicine^  the  naval  officer  had  allowed 
them  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Macarthur's  premises,  not- 
withstanding the  Governor's  order  to  the  contrary,  while 
the  heads  and  worms  were  deposited  in  the  King's 
store.  In  the. month  of  October  following,  when  the 
ship  Duke  of  Portland  was  about  to  sail  for  London, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  coppers  were  still  in  Mr. 
Macarthur's  possession;  and  the  circumstance  being 
notified  to  the  Governor,  he  ordered  the  naval  officer, 
Robert  Campbell,  Esq.,  now  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Colony,  to  have  them  shipped 
forthwith.  Mr.  Campbell  having  accordingly  written 
to  that  effect  to  Mr.  Blaxcell,  Mr.  Macarthur's  partner, 
Mr.  Macarthur  replied,  in  a  letter  to  the  naval  officer, 
stating  that  '^  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Captain 
Abbott's  still,  and  that  he  intended-  to  dispose  of  his 
own  to  some  ship  going  to  India  or  Chitia ;  but  that  if 
that  should  be  objected  to,  the  head  and  worm  could 
be  disposed  of  as  His  Excellency  thought  proper,  and 
that  he  would  apply  the  copper  to  some  domestic  use." 


be  equally  so  for  the  latter,  he  had  sent  Mr.  Macarthur  a  still  also,  with- 
out any  orders  from  that  gentleman,  and  entirely  of  his  own  accord.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  is  well  founded. 

*  A  general  Order,  forbidding  the  distillation  of  spirits  in  the  colony, 
had  been  published  by  Governor  Bligh  on  the  14th  of  February,  1807. — 
See  Appendix,  No.  1. 
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Mr.  Campbell  showed  this  letter  to  the  Gorenior,  who 
merely  directed  him  to  enforce  the  original  order  for  the 
re-shipment  of  the  stills  complete  to  England.  The  naval 
officer  accordingly  sent  his  nephew,  Mr.  R.  Campbell, 
jun.,  to  Mr.  Macarthur,  agreeably  to  the  Governor's 
order,  for  the  two  coppers ;  and  on  Mr.  Macarthur's 
refusing  to  give  them  up  without  a  receipt,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, junior,  procured  a  receipt  from  the  naval  officer  for 
'*  two  stills  with  heads  and  worms  complete."     Mr. 
Macarthur  however  refused  to  take  the.  receipt  in  that 
form,  as  be  never  had  either  "  heads "  or  '*  worms  *' 
in  his  possession;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  jun.  consequently 
returned  to  procure  another  receipt  from  his  micle :  but 
the  tiaval  officer  refusing  to  give  any  other  receipt  than 
the  one  he  had  already  given,  which,  it  seems,  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  in  his  books,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, junior,  returned  to  Mr.  Macarthur  agreeably  to  his 
original  order.     Mr.  Macarthur  showed  him  where  the 
stills  were,  and  told  him  he  might  take  them  away  at 
his  own  risk ;  which  he  did  accordingly.  Mr.  Macarthur, 
iiowever,  immediately  prosecuted  Mr.  Campbell,  junior, 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  for  this  allied  illegal 
seizure  of  his  property;  and,  after  the  evidence  had 
been  fully  heard,  made  a  statement  in  open  court,  in  the 
presence  of  a  concourse  of  people,  whom  the  singularity 
of  the  case  had  attracted,  to  the  following  effect : — "  It 
would   therefore  appear  that  a  British  subject,  in  a 
British  settlement,  in  which  the  British  laws  are  esta- 
blished by  the  royal  patent,  has  had  his  property  wrested 
from  him  by  a  non-accredited  individual,  without  any 
authority  being  produced,  or  any  other  reason  being 
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assignpd^  than  th^  it  was  tbe  Governor's  order.  It  id 
therefore  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  whether  thiB 
be  the  tenure  oa  which  Englishmen  hold  their  property 
in  New  South  Wdes." 

In  the  month  of  NoTember,  1807,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  occmrrence  just  mentioned,  the  schooner  Parra- 
mattay  of*  which  Mr.  Macarthur  was  also  in  part  owner, 
arrived  from  Otaheite,.  whither  she  had  sailed  from 
Sydney  in  the  month  of  Jone  previous,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Glen,  who  was 
afterwards  murdered  with  all  his  crew  on  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand^  A  convict^  it  seems,  of  the  name  of 
Hoare^  had  escaped  from  the  colony  by  the  Parramatta, 
and  had  been  left  by  the  captain  at  Otaheite ;  and  as 
the  missionaries  at  tliat  island  complained  of  the  circum- 
stance in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bligh,  judicial  proceedings 
were  immediately  commenced  against  the  vessel  pn  her 
return  to  port,  to  recover  the  penalty  which  had  thus 
been  incurred  by  the  captain  and  owners  under  the 
colonial  regulations.  The  result  of  these  proceedings 
was,  that,  a  bond  for  £900,  which  had  been  given  by 
the  owners  to  the  Colonial  Government  on  the  vessel's 
first  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  naval  officer,  was  declared  to  have  been  forfeited, 
and  the  penalty  duly  incurred.  From  this  decision  Mr. 
Macarthur  appealed  to  the  Governor,  who,  however, 
did  not  choose  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  the  owners  refusing  to  pay 
the  penalty,  the  naval  officer  refused  to  enter  the  vessel, 
and  seized  all  her  papers ;  constables  being  in  the  mean 
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time  put  on  board,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  part  of 
her  cargo. 

In  consequence  of  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
naval  officer,  Mr.  Macarthur  notified  to  Glen  and  the 
crew^  that  he  had  abandoned  the  vessel,  and  that  they 
had  consequently  nothing  farther  to  expect  from  him. 
Glen  accordingly  went  on  shore  with  his  crew,  inform- 
ing the  naval  oflScer  of  his  being  virtually  ordered  to  do 
so  by  Mr.  Macarthur,  and  making  aflSdavit  to  that  effect 
in  justification  of  his  procedure  in  the  Judge  Advocate's 
OflSce,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  colonial  regulations  for 
seamen  to  remain  on  shore  in  Sydney.  In  consequence 
of  this  affidavit,  the  Judge  Advocate  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Macarthur  on  the  day  following, 
to  which  Mr.  Macarthur  returned  the  subjoined  reply : — 


"  Dec.  li,  isor. 

"  Sir, 
"  I  have  it  in  command  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  master,  mariners,  and  crew  of  the  schooner  Parramatta,  of 
which  you  are  the  owner,  have  violated  the  colonial  regulations,  by 
coming  unauthorized  on  shore  ;  and  that,  in  their  justi6cation,  they  say, 
you  have  deprived  them  of  their  usual  allowance  of  provisions ;  and 
they  have  no  means  of  procuring  them  on  hoard  the  schooner.  In  con- 
sequence of  such  their  representations,  T  require  your  attendance  at 
Sydney  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  show  cause  of  such  your 

conduct. 

(Signed)  *'  Kichard  Atkins, 

"  Judge  Advocate." 
*•  To  Mr,  John  Macarthur,'* 


MR.    MACARTHUR's    REPLY. 

'*  Parramatta,  14th  December,  1807. 
**Sir, 

*'  I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date,  ac- 
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qaainting  me  that  the  master,  mates,  and  crew  of  the  schooner  Parni* 
matta  have  violated  the  colonial  regulations,  hy  coming  unauthorized  on 
shore  ;  and  that  they  in  their  justification  say,  I  have  deprived  them  of 
their  usual  allowance  of  provisions,  &c. ;  for  which  conduct  you  require 
me  to  come  to  Sydney  to-morrow,  and  show  cause.  I  have  only  in  reply 
to  say,  that  you  were  many  days  ago  informed  I  had  declined  any  farther 
interference  with  the  schooner,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  conduct  of 
the  naval  officer  in  refusing  to  enter  the  vessel,  and  retaining  her  papers, 
notwithstanding  I  had  made  repeated  applications  that  they  might  be 
restored.  So  circumstanced,  I  could  no  longer  think  of  submitting  to 
the  expense  of  paying  and  victualling  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  vessel 
over  which  T  had  no  control ;  but  previously  to  my  declining  to  do  so, 
my  intentions  were  officially  made  known  to  the  naval  officer.  What 
steps  he  has  since  taken  respecting  the  schooner  and  her  people,  I  am 
yet  to  learn ;  but  as  he  has  had  two  police  officers  on  board  in  charge  of 
her,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  are  directed  to  prevent  irregu- 
larities; and  thereof  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  naval  officer  for 
what  farther  information  you  may  require  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        "  John  Macarthur. 

•*  Richard  Atkins,  Esq,,  Judge  Advocate,'* 

The  Judge  Advocate,  construing  Mr.  Macarthur's 
declining  to  attend  at  Sydney  into  a  contempt  of  bis 
authority,  issued  a  warrant  *  to  apprehend  his  person, 
and  convey  him  to  Sydney,  to  answer  in  the  case  before 
himself  and  other  justices  of  the  peace  on  the  16th  of 
December.  Mr.  Francis  Oakes,  to  whom  this  warrant 
was  addressed,  had  been  sent  out  in  the  ship  Duff 
about  ten  years  before  as  a  missionary  to  Otaheite,  but 
had  left  the  island  in  a  twelvemonth  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  demonstration  of  hostile  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  natives ;  and  was  then  settled  as  chief 
constable  at  Parramatta,  where  Mr.  Macarthur  resided. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  2« 
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Mr.  0ak6&  accordingly  waited  od  Mr.  Macarthur  on 
the  evening  of  the  15thy  and  after  many  humble  apolor 
gies  presented  the  Judge  Advocate's  warrant;  on  the 
perusal  of  which,  Mr.  Macarthur  gave  him  the  following 
written  paper  in  testimony  of  his  having  duly  executed 
it ;  observing  at  the  time,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  an 
affidavit  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Oakes,  '*  tkut 
had  the  person  who  issued  that  warrant  served  it  instead 
of  him,  he  would  have  spurned  him  from  his  presence;*' 
^*  that  if  he  came  a  second  time  to  enforce  the  warranty  ta 
come  well-armed,  as  he  never  would  submit  till  blood  teas 
shed;*'  and  '^  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  ten  thousand 
pounds;  but  let  them  alone,  they  will  soon  make  a  rope  to 
hang  themselves,*' 

**  Parramatta,  December  Id,  1807. 
"  Mr.  Oakes, 
**  You  will  inform  the  persons  who  sent  you  here  with  the  warrant 
you  have  now  shown  me,  and  given  me  a  copy  of,  that  I  never  will 
submit  to  the  horrid  tyranny  that  is  attempted,  until  I  am  forced ;  that  I 
consider  it  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  I  do  the  persons  who  have 
directed  it  to  be  executed. 

(Signed)  "  J.  Macarthur." 

Mr.  Oakes  proceeded  to  Sydney  early  next  morning, 
and  delivered  the  note  he  had  received  to  the  Judge 
Advocate ;  relating  first  to  that  oflScer,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Governor  in  person,  the  particulars  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Macarthur, — evidently  with  the  devotednei^s 
of  a  servant  who  is  conscious  of  being  the  bearer  of  im- 
portant and  agreeable  intelligence,  the  relation  of  which 
may  subsequently  prove  advantageous  to  himself.  Mr. 
Oakes's  deposition  being  then  taken  before  a  bench  of 
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magistrates,  the  Judge  Advocate  issued  a  second  war- 
rant, addressed  to  the  chief  constables  of  Sydney  and 
Parramattay  and  requiring  them  to  apprehend  Mr.  Mac- 
arthur,  and  lodge  him  in  His  Majesty's  jail  until  he 
should  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  warrant,  the  two  chief  constables,  with 
three  of  their  myrmidons,  armed  with  sticks  or  cut- 
lasses, apprdiended  Mr.  Macarthur  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Grimes,  the .  Surveyor- Genend  of  the  colony,  in 
Sydney ;  and  Mr.  Macarthur,  being  brought  before  a 
bench  of  magistrates  held  in  Sydney  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, (I7th  December,  1807,)  was  forthwith  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  high  misdemeanours  before  a  crimi- 
nal court  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose,  but  was 
immediately  liberated  on  bail. 

The  criminal  court  for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Macarthur, 
consisting  of  the  Judge  Advocate  and  six  officers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  met  at  Sydney  on  the  2dth  of 
January,  1808;  and  as  the  case  had  excited  intense 
interest,  the  court  was  quite  crowded,  and  a  number 
of  the  private  soldiers  of  the  Corps,  (ipto  which  about 
fifty  emancipated  convicts  had  been  enlisted,)  armed 
with  their  side-arms,  were  in  anxious  attendance.  The 
indictment  had  been  prepared  by  an  attorney  of  the 
name  of  Crosley,  who  had  been  transported  for  per- 
jury, but  had  afterwards  received  a  colonial  pardon- 
from :  Governor  King,  and  was  then  living  at  the 
Hawkesbury.  This  person,  it  seems,  had  frequently 
been  consulted  on  matters  of  law,  with  the  Governor's 
express  permission^  by  the  Judge  Advocate  ;  as  the 
latter  had  not  received  a  legal  education  himself,  and 
was  consequently  unpractised  in  such  matters*    The 
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indictment  charged  Mr.  Macarthur  with  a  contra* 
vention  of  the  Governor's  express  order,  in  detaining 
the  boilers  of  the  two  stills  in  his  premises,  and  also 
with  an  intention  to  stir  up  the  people  of  the  colony  to 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Governor  and  government, 
in  the  inflammatory  and  seditious  words  he  had  uttered 
at  a  bench  of  magistrates  in  Sydney,  convened  at  his 
particular  instance  to  try  Mr.  R.  Campbell,  junior,  for 
the  seizure  of  the  stills  :  it  also  charged  him  with 
intent  to  raise  dissatisfaction  and  discontentment  in  the 
colony,  and  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  contempt  towards  the 
Governor  and  government,  in  inducing  the  master  and 
crew  of  the  Parramatta  schooner  to  come  on  shore  in 
direct  violation  of  the  colonial  regulations :  and  it 
charged  him,  moreover,  with  a  seditious  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  with  uttering 
false,  scandalous,  malicious,  defamatory,  and  seditious 
words,  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  the  paper  he 
had  given  to  the  chief  constable  Oakes,  and  in  the- 
expressions  he  had  used  in  conversation  with  that 
functionary  respecting  the  Governor  and  govern- 
ment. 

Previous  to  the  trial,  Mr.  Macarthur  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  protesting  for  several  reasons 
against  the  Judge  Advocate's  presiding  on  the  occasion, 
and  requesting  that  His  Excellency  would  appoint 
some  disinterested  person  to  preside  in  his  room  :  but 
the  Governor  being  given  to  understand  that  the  court 
could  not  be  constituted  without  the  Judge  Advocate, 
refused  to  interfere,  and  replied  that  the  law  must  take 
its  course.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Judge  Advocate 
had  administered  the  usual  oath  to  the  six  officers,  and 
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was  proceeding  to  take  it  himself  according  to  the 
usual  form^  Mr.  Macarthur^  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  surrendered  to  the  court  by  his  bail,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  by  protesting  against  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate's being  a  member  of  the  court,  and  presiding  on 
the  trial.  The  Judge  Advocate,  however,  having  stated 
that  there  could  be  no  court  without  hnu,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  objected  to,  as  by  the  terms  of  His 
Majesty's  patent  the  court  could  not  be  formed  without- 
him,  Captain  Kemp,  one  of  the  six  officers,  replied;  that 
the  Judge  Advocate  was  nothing  more  than  a  juryman, 
or  than  one  of  themselves^  and  might  therefore  be  ob« 
jected  to ;  and  then  desired  Mr.  Macarthur  to  state  his 
objections ;  Lieutenant  Lawson,  another  of  the  officers, 
exclaiming,  "  We  will  hear  him ;"  and  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate being  in  the  mean  time  compelled  to  remove  from' 
his  seat  as  president  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Macarthur,  being  thus  allowed  liberty  of  speech, 
read  a  long  protest,*  with  great  animation  both  of  voice 
and  manner,  addressing  himself  sometimes  to  the 
members  of  the  court  and  sometimes  to  the  by-standers. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate called  out  to  Mr.  Macarthur,  that  he  would  commit 
him  for  his  contemptuous  language ;  but  Captain  Kemp, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  calling 
out,  '*You  commit!  No,  Sir,  I  will  commit  you  to 
jail,"  or  words  to  that  effect;  the  Judge  Advocate, 
seeing  nothing  but  confusion  likely  to  ensue,  and  appre- 

•  See  Appendixi  No,  3, 
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hensive  of  personal  danger  from  the  number  of  soldiers 
with  their  side-arms  in  and  about  the  court,  called  out 
that  he  "  adjourned  the  court,"  and  desired  the  people 
to  disperse ;  but  Captain  Kemp  and  the  other  officers 
called  the  people  back,  saying,  ^*  Stay,  stay  !  tell  the 
people  not  to  go  out :  we  are  a  court." 

The  Judge  Advocate  having  then  left  the  court, 
Mr.  Macarthur  called  out  to  the  officers,  "  Am  I  to  be 
cast  forth  to  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  armed  ruffians — ^the 
police  ?"  informing  them  at  the  same  time,  that  ''  he 
had  received  private  information  from  his  friends  that 
there  was  a  set  of  armed  ruffians  prepared  against  him," 
and  requesting,  in  a  deposition ''^  to  that  effect,  that 
they  would  give  him  a  military  guard.  The  officers 
accordingly  pledged  themselves  for  Mr.  Macarthur's 
safety,  saying,  **  We  will  protect  you,"  and  desired  some 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  court  to  guard  him ;  but  the  provost- 
marshaly  Mr.  Gore,  into  whose  hands  he  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  his  bail,  considering  the  court  adjourned  on 
the  Judge  Advocate's  proclamation,  and  regarding  this 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  officers  as  a  rescue  of  his 
prisoner,  immediately  made  affidavit  of  the  circum- 
stance before  the  Judge  Advocate  and  three  other 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  procured  their  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Macarthur,  in  order  to  his  being 
lodged  in  His  Majesty's  jail. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  six  officers  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  to  which 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  4. 
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His  Excellency   immediately    returned  the  subjoined 
reply : — 

**  Sydney,  January  25,  1808. 
«'  Sir, 

"  We,  the  ofiicert  composing  the  Criminal  Court  of  Jurisdiction 
appointed  by  Your  Excellency,  beg  leave  to  state  to  you,  that  a  right  of 
challenge  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  Richard  Atkins,  Esq.  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  prisoner,  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  which  we,  as  a  Court, 
after  mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  have  agreed  to  allow  as  a  good 
and  lawful  objection.  We  therefore  submit  to  Your  Excellency,  to 
determine  on  the  propriety  of  appointing  another  Judge  Advocate  to 
preside  in  the  present  trial.  We  farther  pray  Your  ExceUency's  pro- 
tection in  the  execution  of  our  duty,  having  been  grossly  insulted  and 
threatened  by  Richard  Atkins,  Esq.,  with  a  seeming  view  to  deter  us  in 
our  proceedings. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be  Your  Excellency's 

faithful  and  humble  servants, 
(Signed)  "  A.  F.  Kemp,  Capt.  N.  S.  W.  Corps. 

J.  Brabvn,  Lieut.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
Wm.  Moore,  Lieut.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
Tbos.  Laycock,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Minchin,  Lieut. 
"  Addressed,  Wm.  Lawson,  Lieut." 


"  On  His  Majmy's  Service, 
Hii  Exudlenqf  Goo,  B%ft,  Hfc. 


"  GoTemment  House,  Sydney,  January  25, 1806. 

(Ha^past  noon,) 
**  Gentlemen, 

*'  tn  answer  to  your  letter  just  received,  I  conceive  that  there  could 
have  been  no  cause  of  challenge  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  who  is  the 
officer  appointed  by  His  Majesty's  patent,  and  without  whote  presence 
there  can  be  no  Court. 

**  And  I  consider  that  the  Judge  Advocate  had  a  right  to  commit  any 
person  who  might  commit  any  gross  insult  to  him,  while  he  was  in  hia 
official  capacity  as  Judge  of  the  Court.  I  do  not  consider  the  Court  to 
be  formed  without  the  Judge  Advocate ;  and  when  legally  convened,  I 
have  no  right  to  interpose  any  authority  concerning  its  legal  acts. 

I  therefore  can  do  no  otherwise  than  direct  that  the  Judge  Advocate 


ti 
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,take  his  seat,  and  act  as  directed  by  His  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  for 
the  constituting  the  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction ;  which,  being  author- 
ized by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  as  follows  : — *  And  we  farther  will, 
ordain,  and  appoint,  that  the  said  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  shall 
consist  of  our  Judge  Advocate  for  the  time  being,  together  with  such 
six  officers  of  our  sea  and  land  service,  as  our  Governor,  (or,  in  case  of 
bis  death  or  absence,  our  Lieut.  Governor,)  shall,  by  precept  issued 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  convene  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose/ 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  *'  Wm.  Bligh. 


"  To  Capt.  Anthony  Fenn  Kemp, 
Lieut.  John  Brabyn, 
Lieut.  William  Moore, 


Lieut.  Thomas  Laycock, 
Lieut.  William  Minchin, 
Lieut.  William  Lawson, 


(( 


Of  His  Majesty's  New  South  Wales  Corps." 


On  receiving  this  letter  from  the  Governor,  the  offi- 
cers addressed  a  second  letter  to  His  Excellency,  to  the 
following  effect :  — 

•*  Sydney,  January  25, 1808. 
"  Sir, 

**  We  have  had  the  honour  of  Your  Excellency's  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  objection  made  by  a  prisoner  (John  Macarthur,  Esq.)  to  the 
Judge  Advocate,  in  answer  to  our  letter  to  Your  Excellency  on  that 
subject. 

**  We  beg  Your  Excellency  to  be  assured  that  we  have  at  all  times  the 
utmost  deference  to  any  opinion  delivered  by  you ;  but  in  the  present 
case  we  cannot,  consistent  with  the  oath  we  have  taken,  or  our  con- 
sciences, sit  with  Richard  Atkins,  Esq.  in  the  trial  of  John  Macarthur, 
Esq.  well  knowing  the  hostile  enmity  which  has  existed  between  them 
for  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  We  therefore  pray  Your  Excel- 
lency's farther  consideration  on  the  subject. 

«*  We  have  the  honour  to  be  Your  Excellency's 
'  faithful  and  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)        "  Anth.  Fenn  Kemp,  Capt.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
J.  Brabyn,  Lieut.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
Wm.  Moore,  Lieut.  N.  S.  W,  Corps, 
Thos.  Laycock,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Minchin,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Lawson,  Lieut." 
*'  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Bligh, 
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The  Judge  Advocate  having  in  the  mean  time 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  detailing  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned^  and  also  stating  that 
on  leaving  the  court  the  officers  had  refused  to  deliver 
up  to  him  the  papers  connected  with  the  proposed  trial. 
His  Excellency  addressed  to  them  the  following  com- 
munication : — 

**  Government  House,  Sydney,  25th  Jan.  1808. 

(Quarter  past  two  o'clock.) 
**  Gentlemen, 

'*  In  reply  to  your  second  letter  of  this  date,  I  require  that  you  deliver 

to  Mr.  William  Gore,  Provost  Marshal,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Griffin,  my 

Secretary,  who  accompanies  him  on  the  occasion,  all  the  papers  that 

the  Judge  Advocate  left  on  the  table,  and  which  were  refused  to  be 

sent  to  him  by  the  constable ;  and  also  those  which  the  prisoner  John 

Macarthur  has  read  before  you,  that  they  may  be  delivered  to  the  Judge 

Advocate,  His  Majesty's  legal  officer. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 

**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "  Wm.  Bligh." 

**  Addressed  to 


(( 


Capt.  Anthony  Fenn  Kemp, 
Lieut.  John  Brabyn, 
Lieut.  William  Moore, 


Lieut.  Thomas  Laycock, 
Lieut.  William  Minchin, 
Lieut.  William  Lawson, 


"  Of  His  Majesty's  New  South  Wales  Corps." 

To  this  letter  the  following  replies,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Macarthur's  deposition,  were  returned  : — 

"  Sydney,  January  25, 1808. 
« '  Sir, 

**  W^e  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  to  Your  Excellency  a  copy  of 
a  deposition  made  before  us,  as  Members  of  a  Criminal  Court  this  day 
assembled  under  Your  Excellency's  precept,  by  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"  We  earnestly  entreat  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  order  such 
protection  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Macarthur,  as  in  our  humble  opinion  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  stated  by  him  before  us  merits. 
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"  We  beg  letye  to  assure  Your  Excellency  tLat  it  is  not  without  the 
most  heart-felt  sorrow  that  we  have  been  eye-witnesses  this  day  of  the 
laws  haying  been  grossly  violated  by  Richard  Atkins,  Esq.  the  Judge 
AdTOcate,  in  threatening,  before  the  sacred  tribunal  of  a  Criminal  Court, 
to  commit  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  was  plead- 
ing his  own  cause  by  the  Court's  order,  to  jail,  as  a  common  felon. 
**  We  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servants, 
(Signed)        '*  Anth.  Fenn  Kemp,  Capt.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
J.  Brabyn,  Lieut.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
Wm.  Moore,  Lieut.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
Thos.  Laycock,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Minchin,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Lawson,  Lieut." 

*'  His  Excellency  Gov.  Bligh,  ^c." 

**  Sydney,  January  25,  1808. 
'•  Sir, 
We  are  honoured  with   Your  Excellency's  letter,  requiring  ^f  us 
to  deliver  to  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Edmund  Griffin  all  the  papers  the 
Judge  Advocate  left  on  the  table,  and  also  those  of  the  prisoner  John 
Macarthur,  Esq.  read  before  us. 

"  With  all  due  submission  to  Your  Excellency's  commands,  we  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  we  are  not  defensible  in  giving  up  the  papers  alluded 
to,  to  any  person,  unless  Your  Excellency  thinks  proper  to  appoint  another 
Judge  Advocate  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  John  Macartliur,  Esq. 
**  We  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

(Signed)        "  Anth.  Fenn  Kemp,  Capt.  N.  S.  W.  Corps, 
J.  Brabyn,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Moore,  Lieut. 
Thos.  Laycock,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Minchin,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Lawson,  Lieut." 

"  His  Excellency  Gov,  Bligh,  ^c." 

In  answer  to  these  letters^  the  following  communica- 
4ion  was  sent  by  His  Excellency^  to  which   the  sub- 
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joined  repty  was  returned  by  the  officers  at  five  o'clock 

*'  Goremment  House,  Sydney,  ?5th  Jan.  1808. 

( Tkree'quartin  past  three  o*clock,) 
**  Gentlemen, 

"  I  have  required  the  Judge  Advocate's  papers,  with  those  that  were 

read  by  Mr.  John  Macartbur,  and  I  now  demand  finally  your  answer,  in 

writing,  whether  you  will  deliver  these  papers  or  not;  and  I  again  repeat ^ 

that  you  axe  no  Court  without  the  Judge  Advocate. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Yoar  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "  Wm.  Blioh. 

''  Addressed  to 


"  Capt.  Anthony  Fenn  Kemp, 
Lieut.  John  Brabyn, 
Lieut.  William  Mooie, 


Lieut.  Thomas  Laycock, 
Lieut.  William  Minchin, 
Lieut.  William  Lawson, 


"  Of  His  Majesty's  New  South  Wales  Corps." 

"  Sydney,  January  25, 1808. 
"  Sir, 
*'  In  answer  to  Your  Excellency's  letter,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we 
are  ready  to  furnish  Your  Excellency  with  an  attested  copy  of  all  the 
papers  required  \  but  the  originals  we  are  compelled  to  keep  in  justifica- 
tion of  our  conduct ;  or,  should  Your  Excellency  be  pleased  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  public  service  to  appoint  a  Judge  Advocate  for  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Macartbur,  we  are  ready  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed. 

"  The  Court  constituted  by  Your  Excellency's  precept,  and  sworn  in 
by  the  Judge  Advocate,  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  they  have  adjourned 
to  wait  Your  Excellency's  farther  pleasure. 
**  We  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servants, 
(Signed)        "  A.  F.  Kemp,  Capt.  N.  S.  W.  Corps. 
J.  Brabyn,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Moore,  Lieut. 
Thos.  Laycock,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Minchin,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Lawson,  Lieut. 

'*  Hii  Excellency  Governor  Bligh,  &c.  &c.  6cc." 

VOL.    I.  F 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Goveraor  being  in  the  utmost 
perplexity  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case,  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Major  Johnston,  com- 
manding the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  with  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

"  Goyernment  House,  Sydney,  25th  January,  1808. 

(Half -past  five  o* clock,) 
**  Sir, 

*'  His  Excellency,  under  particular  public  circumstances  which  have 

occurred,  desires  me  to  request  you  will  see  him  without  delay.    I  have 

the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        *'  Edmund  Griffin, 

"  Secretary. 
**  To  Major  Johnstorit  commanding  His 

Majesty's  New  South  Wales  Corps," 

To  this  letter.  Major  Johnston,  who  lived  about  four 
miles  out  of  town,  and  had  very  recently  received  an 
injury  by  a  fall  from  his  chaise,  merely  returned  a 
verbal  message,  intimating  that  '*  he  was  too  ill  to  come 
to  Sydney,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  write." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  January,  the 
provost  marshal  apprehended  Mr.  Macarthur,  on  the 
warrant  granted  by  the  Judge  Advocate  and  the  other 
three  magistrates,  to  whom  he  had  made  affidavit  on  the 
preceding  day  that  Mr.  Macarthur  was  no  longer  in 
his  custody,  and  lodged  him  in  His  Majesty's  jail. 
The  six  officers  being  apprised  of  this  circumstance,  on 
their  re-assembling  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  ten 
o'clock,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  Excellency 
on  the  subject : — 

*'  Court  House,  Sydney,  26th  January,  1808. 
'*  Sir, 

**  We  have  the  honour  to  inclose  Your  Excellency  an  attested  copy  of 
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the  Address  delivered  to  the  Court  yesterday,  by  John  Mscarthur,  Esq. 
a  prisoner  at  our  bar.  The  Address,  we  trust,  will  induce  Your  Excel- 
lency to  concur  in  the  opinion  we  have  given,  that  the  Judge  Advocate, 
Richard  Atkins,  Esq.  has  been  challenged  on  good  and  lawful  grounds, 
and  is  ineligible  to  sit  as  a  Judge  in  the  cause  before  us. 

"  We  also  take  the  liberty  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency,  that  having 
taken  an  oath,  'well  and  truly  to  try,  and  a  true  deliverance  make, 
between  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  a 
true  verdict  give  according  to  evidence,'  that  we  are  bound  to  proceed  to 
the  trial  of  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  or  to  violate  our  oath.  We  therefore 
pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  nominate  some  impartial 
person  to  execute  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate. 

**  It  is  with  much  concern  we  have  learned  by  the  inclosed  deposition 
made  before  us  by  G.  Blaxcell^  Esq.  and  N.  Bayly,  Esq.  that  the  body  of 
John  Macarthur,  Esq.  the  prisoner  arraigned  before  us  yesterday,  has 
been  forcibly  arrested  from  the  bail  which  the  Court  remanded  him  in ; 
which  illegal  act  of  the  Magistrates,  (grounded  on  the  false  deposition  of 
Mr.  William  Gore,  Provost  Marshal,)  we  beg  leave  to  represent  to  Your 
Excellency,  is  in  our  opinion  calculated  to  subvert  the  legal  authority 
and  independence  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  constituted  in 
this  oolony  by  His  Majesty's  letters  patent ;  and  we  therefore  pray  that 
Your  Excellency  will  discountenance  such  magisterial  proceedings, 
pregnant  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  community  at  large  ; 
and  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  take  measures  to  restore 
John  Macarthur,  Esq.  to  his  former  bail,  that  the  Court  may  proceed  on 
his  trial. 

"  We  are  Your  Excellency's 

faithful  and  obedient  humble  servants, 

(Signed)        '*  A.  F.  Kemp,  Capt.  N.  S.  W.  Corps. 
J.  Bbabyn,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Moore,  Lieut. 
Thos.  Laycock,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Minchin,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Lawson,  Lieut. 

**  To  His  Excellency  Governor  Bligh,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

No  answer  having  been  sent  by  the  Governor  to  this 
letter,  the  oflScers  again  adjourned  at  three  o'clock,  p.m. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Judge  Advocate,  having  accused 
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the  oflScers,  in  his  memorial  to  His  Excellency  above 
mentioned,  of  V  crimes  amounting  to  a  usurpation  of  His 
Majesty's  government,  and  tending  to  incite  or  create 
rebellion,  or  other  outrageous  treason,  in  the  people  of 
the  territory/'  and  having  prayed  His  Excellency  *'  to 
take  such  measures  in  the  case>  as  the  nature  thereof, 
in  His  Excellency's  judgment,  might  require,"  the 
Governor  determined  to  issue  a  summons  to  the 
officers  requiring  them  to  appear  before  him  at  Govern- 
ment House  on  the  following  day.  A  summons  was 
accordingly  addressed  to  each  of  the  officers  to  the 
following  effect : — 

**  By  His  Excellency  William  £ligfa>  Esq.  Captain-General  and  Go* 
vemor-in-chief  in  and  over  His  Majesty's  Territory  of  New- 
South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  &c.  &c. 
**  The  Judge  Advocate  having  presented  a  memorial  to  me,  in  which 
you  are  charged  with  certain  crimes,  you  are  therefore  hereby  required 
to  appear  before  me  at  Government  House,  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  to  answer  in  the  premises. 

''  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Government  House, 
Sydney,  this  26th  day  of  January,  1808. 

(Signed)  **  Wm.  Bligh,  (L.S.) 

"  To  Capt.  Anthony  Fenn  Kemp,  of  His 
Majesty's  New  South  Wales  Corps. 

"  By  command  of  His  Excellency, 

(Signed)        "  Edmund  Griffin,  Secretary." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  wrote  as  follows  to 
Major  Johnston : — 

"  Government  House,  Sydney,  26th  January,  1808. 
«'  Sir, 
''  In  answer  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  received  a  verbal  message  by 
my  orderly  from  you,  that  you  was  rendered  by  illness  totally  incapable 
of  being  at  Sydney  :  I  apprehend  the  same  illness  will  deprive  me  of 
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your  assistance  at  this  time;  and  the  Judge  Advocate  having  laid  a 
memorinl  before  me  against  six  of  your  Officers,  for  practices  which  he 
conceives  treasonable,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  summoning  them 
before  me,  and  all  the  Magistrates  have  directions  to  attend  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

"  I  leave  it  for  you  to  judge  whether  Capt.  Abbott  should  be  directed 
to  attend  at  Sydney,  to  command  the  troops  in  your  absence. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)        "  William  Bligu. 
**  To  Major  Johnston,  commanding  His 
Majesty's  New  South  Wales  Corps* 


It 


To  this  letter  a  verbal  message  was  again  brought  in 
reply  by  the  Governor's  orderly,  intimating  **  that 
Major  Johnston  desired  him  to  inform  the  Governor 
that  he  was  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  write,  but  that  he 
would  get  a  person  to  write  an  answer  in  the  evening.'' 
The  object  of  the  Governor  in  these  measures  was  that 
the  six  officers  should  be  brought  before  himself  and  a 
bench  of  magistrates,  as  a  grand  jury,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  ground  sufficient  for  committing 
them  for  trial  before  a  criminal  court,  for  treasonable 
practices  or  other  high  misdemeanours. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  would  seem  that 
the  six  officers  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Governor 
intended  to  set  aside  the  criminal  court  altogether,  and  to 
invest  the  magistrates  with  its  powers,  after  having  first 
imprisoned  the  officers ;  and  it  would  seem  also  that  Mr. 
Macarthur*s  friends  were  incessant  in  their  endeavours 
to  prepossess  them  with  this  idea.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Governor's 
secretary,  that  His^  Excellency  had  no  such  intention ; 
but  that,  in  the  event  of  sufficient  ground  for  com- 
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mitting  the  oflScers  for  trial  being  found  on  their  exami- 
nation, the  magistrates  were  in  future  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  all  such  minor  cases  as  should  come  within 
their  jurisdiction,  while  all  cases  of  a  criminal  charac- 
ter were  to  lie  over  till  the  Governor  should  hear  from 
England. 

On  receiving  the  Governor's  second  letter.  Major 
Johnston,  though  still  suffering  considerably  from  bis 
fall,  came  to  Sydney  about  five  p.  m.,  and  drove  up  to 
the  military  barrack,  where,  the  officers  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  and  a  few  other  persons  gathering 
around  him,  and  representing  the  state  of  things  in  as 
dismal  colours  as  possible,  persuaded  him  to  usurp  the 
government  of  the  colony,  and  to  place  the  Governor 
under  arrest. 

The  first  overt  act  committed  in  accordance  with  this 
advice,  was  an  order  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Macarthur 
from  His  Majesty's  jail.*  On  being  liberated  from 
the  jail,  Mr.  Macarthur  went  direct  to  the  military 
barrack,  where  Major  Johnston  and  the  officers  and 
other  persons,  by  whose  advice  he  was  acting,  were  still 
assembled.  It  would  be  absurd  to  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Macarthur  was  not  previously  well  acquainted  with  the 
measures  in  contemplation ;  but  on  being  formally  ap- 
prised of  these  measures,  he  represented  to  Major 
Johnston  the  propriety  of  having  a  requisition  addressed 
to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  urging  him  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety  by  placing  the  Governor 
under  arrest.     Mr.   Macarthur  was  accordingly  em- 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  5. 
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powered  to  draw  up  such  a  requisitioni  which  he  did 
forthwith  to  the  following  effect ;  placing  his  own  name 
at  the  head  of.  the  list,  which  comprised  only  a  very 
few  names,  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  nine^  and  proba* 
bly  not  more  than  six^  when  the  yioient  measure  which 
it  recommended  was  actually  carried  into  effect 


"  January  i6, 1806. 
"  Sir, 
*'  The  present  alarming  state  of  this  colony,  in  which  every  man's 
property,  liberty,  and  life  are  endangered,  induces  us  most  earnestly  to 
implore  you  instantly  to  place  Gov.  Bligh  under  arrest,  and  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  colony.  We  pledge  ourselves,  at  a  moment  of  less 
agitation,  to  come  forward  to  support  the  measure  with  our  fortunes  and 
our  lives. 

''  We  are  with  great  respect,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servants. 

*'  To  Major  Johmtont  Lieut.  Governor,  &c. 
commanding  the  New  South  Walei  Corps," 


Of  the  persons  who  signed  this  requisition^  as  weU 
before  as  after  the  measure  which  it  professed  to  recomr 
mend  had  been  carried  into  effect^  the  greater  number 
consisted  of  dissatisfied^  discontented  persotls, — a  de«- 
scription  of  persons,  of  whom  there  will  always  be  found 
a  sufficient  number  under  any  government  under  the 
sun.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Macarthur,  for  instance,  there 
was  his  partner  Mr.  Biaxcell,  who  was  doubtless  equally 
concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  schooner  Parramatta; 
there  was  Mr.  John  Bla^land,  pow  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony,  and  his  brother,  Mn 
Gregory  Blaxland,  who  bad  private  grievances  of  their 
own,  of  the  usual  colonial  character,  in  having  neither 
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got  as  much  land  nor  as  much  convict  labour  as  they 
thought  themselves  entitled  to ;  there  was  Mr.  Simeon 
Lord^  whose  right  to  an  allotment  of  ground  adjoining 
the  Government  domain  the  Governor  had  recently 
called  in  question;  there  was  Mr.  D'Arcy  Wentworth, 
whom  the  Governor  had  suspended  from  his  office  as 
assistant  surgeon,  after  he  had  been  publicly  repri- 
manded by  Major  Johnston  for  disobedience  of  orders^ 
pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a  general  court  martial ;  and 
there  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Bayly,  who  by  some  unfortu- 
nate mistake  had  no  office  at  all  under  Governor  Bligh, 
but  was  immediately  made  Provost-marshal  and  Pri- 
vate Secretary  by  Major  Johnston. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  thus  been  made, 
orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  regiment  to  form, 
and  the  drum  was  accordingly  beat  loud  and  hard 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening.  The 
regiment  was  instantly  formed  in  the  barrack-square,  and 
marched  immediately  at  a  quick  pace  towards  Govern- 
ment House,  with  bayonets  fixed,  colours  displayed, 
and  military  music.  Lieutenant  Bell,  now  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony,  commanded  the 
Governor's  guard  at  the  time:  whether  he  had  been 
regularly  relieved  of  that  important  charge  or  not,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  he  was  observed  from  Government 
House  ordering  his  men  to  prime  and  load  before  the  regi- 
ment had  come  up,  and  he  immediately  afterwards  joined 
the  rest  of  the  corps.  Mrs.  Putland,  the  Governor's 
daughter,  whose  husband,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
had  been  interred  only  a  few  days  before,  (on  which 
occasion  Major  Johnston  was  chief  mourner,)  presented 
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herself  at  the  gate  of  Oovernmiient  House^  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  Mr.  Bell's  entrance ;  but  the 
house  being  immediately  surrounded  by  the  soldiery^ 
^m  entrance  was  soon  effected.  The  Governor,  how- 
ever, was  for  some  time  not  to  be  found;  but  every 
room  and  crevice  in  the  house  being  eagerly  searched 
for  him  by  the  soldiers,  he  was  at  length  discovered 
standing  behind  a  cot  which  was  hanging  in  a  back 
apartment,  to  which  he  had  retired  on  the  approach  of 
the  miUtary,  in  the  act  of  concealing  certain  papers  of 
importance*"*^ 

Governor  Bligh  has  been  much  reprobated  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  charge  of  tyranny, 
which  has  often  been  brought  against  him  with  great 
virulence,  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in  the  more 
readily,  because  of  its  being  supported  by  the  addi- 
tional charge  of  cowardice.  Had  the  Governor  stood 
boldly  forward,  and  ishot  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
as  certain  colonial  wiseacres  think  he  ought  to  have 
done,  his  own  life  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  in^ 
stantly  sacrificed ;  but  then  the  last  act  of  his  administra- 
tion would  have  sanctified  all  that  had  preceded  it,  and 
the  memory  of  his  alleged  misgovernment  would  have 
been  buried  for  ever  in  the  grave  of  a  hero.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  world  reserves  all  its  sympathy 
for  what  is  merely  splendid  in  action,  and  will  scarcely 

*  The  account  of  this  part  of  the  affair  suhsequently  given  hy  the 
Governor  on  the  trial  of  Major  (then  Colonel)  Johnston,  before  a  court- 
martial  held  at  Chelsea  Hospital  in  the  year  1811,  ^ill  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  6. .      ,  . 
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allow  the  award  of  common  justice  to  what  is  merely 
right.     As  things  happened,  I  will  allow  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  Governor  to  have  met  Major 
Johnston  at  the  gate  of  Government  House,  and  expos- 
tulated with  him  on  the  impropriety  and  the  danger  of 
his  procedure  ;  and,  after  a  full  and  explicit  declaration 
of  his  intentions,  in  regard  to  the  officers,  to  have  re- 
commended and  commanded  his  immediate  return  to 
his   duty.     But  it  was   the   Governor's   intention,  on 
ascertaining  that  an   insurrection  had  actually  taken 
place,  to  effect  his  escape,  if  possible,  to  the  interior  of 
the  colony ;  where  he  felt  satisfied  he  would  have  been 
gladly  received  by  the  free  settlers,  in  whose  hands  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  safe,  if  not  in  a  condition  to 
set  the  corps  at  defiance  :    and  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  discovered   and   seized,   when   endeavouring  to 
carry  this  prudent  intention  into  effect — a  circumstance 
which  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  suddenness  of  the 
movement,  and  the  Governor's  entire  freedom  from  all 
suspicion  of  any  thing  of  the  kind — was  not  one  whit 
more  disgraceful  to  his  character  as  a  British  officer, 
than  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  King  Charles  II., 
to  have  been  discovered  and  apprehended  by  the  soldiers 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  concealed  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  royal  oak. 

In  reviewing  the  series  of  anomalous  transactions  I 
have  thus  narrated,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  sin- 
gular want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  naval  officer, 
Robert  Campbell,  Esquire,  in  not  giving  Mr.  Macarthur 
such  a  receipt,  in  the  matter  of  the  stills,  as  that  gen- 
tleman required,  and  as  would  have  merely  expressed 
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the  simple  fact  in  the  case  in  question.  Nay,  it  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the  subsequent 
events  would  have  happened  at  all,  if  an  occasion  of 
offence  had  not  been  given  by  this  apparently  trivial 
circumstance.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  great  and 
important  events  must  uniformly  have  their  origin  and 
commencement  in  circumstances  equally  important. 
They  more  frequently  originate  in  what  the  world 
calls  trifles. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Macarthur's  procedure  in 
prosecuting  Mr.  Campbell,  jun.  before  a  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates for  an  alleged  illegal  seizure  of  his  property, 
and  in  making  the  statement  he  emitted  on  the  occa-^ 
sion,  was  evidently  and  strongly  reprehensible.  The 
distillation  of  spirits  had  been  prohibited  in  the  colony, 
and  the  Governor  had  therefore  an  undoubted  right  to 
forbid  the  landing  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  stills 
in  the  territory.  He  had  merely  exercised  that  right  in 
the  case  in  question  ;  and  it  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  his  orders,  that  the  copper  boilers  of  the  stills  had 
been  allowed  by  the  naval  officer  for  the  time  being, 
(J.  Harris,  Esquire,  formerly  Surgeon  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,)  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Macarthur's  pre- 
mises instead  of  the  King's  store.  Mr.  Macarthur,  or 
at  least  his  partner,  had  been  duly  apprised  of  all  this  ; 
and  although  it  might  have  suited  Mr.  Macarthur's 
convenience  to  have  used  the  coppers  in  some  other 
way,  every  candid  person  will  allow  that  the  Governor 
was  perfectly  in  the  right  to  enforce  his  original  order, 
and  to  desire  the  naval  officer  to  see  that  every  part  and 
pendicle  of  the  stills  should  be  sent  out  of  the  colony  ; 
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for,  independently  of  other  considerations,  the  Grovernor 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  there  was  mechanical  ability 
enough  in  the  colony  to  manufacture  heads  and  worms 
for  the  boilers,  and  notorious  smugglers  enough  to  use 
them  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  evidently 
been  intended.  No  blame  could  therefore  be  attached 
to  the  Governor  throughout  the  whole  transaction.  The 
procedure  of  Mr.  Campbell,  jun.  in  carrying  off  the 
boilers,  was  clearly  quite  different  from  such  a  seizure 
of  private  property  as  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of 
England :  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Campbell  before  a 
bench  of  magistrates  was  consequently  a  most  ano- 
malous transaction ;  and  Mr.  Macarthur's  speech  before 
the  bench  and  in  open  court,  was,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, uncalled  for,  and  calculated  to  give  great 
offence  to  a  man  of  so  exceedingly  irascible  a  disposi- 
tion as  Governor  Bligh. 

The  escape  of  the  convict  Hoare  in  the  Parramatta 
schooner  undoubtedly  constituted  a  sufficient  ground 
of  action,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  government, 
against  the  captain  and  owners  of  that  vessel.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  had  been  some  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  colonial  government  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  proper  bearing ;  but  this  delay  had  evidently 
arisen  from  the  non-compliance  of  the  owners  with  the 
colonial  regulations,  in  refusing  to  give  the  requisite  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  the  penalty  they  had  incurred. 
Mr.  Macarthur's  subsequent  procedure,  in  abandoning 
the  vessel,  and  ordering  the  master  and  crew  ashore,  in 
contravention  of  another  government  regulation,  appears 
to  have  been  a  mere  stratagem,  intended  to  bring  the 
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government  to  an  immediate  decision  of  the  case  in 
favour  of  the  owners ;  for  it  appears  that  the  master  of 
the  schooner  provoked  the  Governor  exceedingly  (inso^ 
much  that  His  Excellency  actually  swore  at  him^  by 
dunning  him  on  the  subject  personally  at  Government 
House. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  method  which  the  Judge 
Advocate  employed  to  bring  Mr.  Macarthur  to  reason 
was  indefensible.  The  Judge  Advocate's  letter,  requi- 
ring Mr.  Macarthur's  attendance  in  Sydney,  was  doubt* 
less  not  a  summons  properly  so  called  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  but  as  it  commenced  with  **  I  have  it  in  comnumd 
from  his  Excellency/'  Mr.  Macarthur  ought  surely  to 
have  received  it  in  that  light,  and  yielded  obedience 
accordingly.  When  the  Judge  Advocate  found,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Macarthur  had  not  regarded  it  in  that 
light,  his  proper  course  was  to  have  sent  a  summons 
for  his  attendance  in  due  form :  but  instead  of  doing 
80,  he  interprets  his  non-attendance  as  a  contempt  of 
authority,  and  sends  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  to 
the  chief-constable  at  Parramatta,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
rogue  and  a  vagabond  ;  and  because  Mr.  Macarthur  ex- 
pressed himself  in  regard  to  this  warrant  in  the  indig- 
nant manner  in  which  an  honest  man  was  likely  to  have 
expressed  himself  in  such  circumstances,  he  posts  off 
with  the  constable  who  gives  him  the  information  to 
Government  House,  to  hatch  up  a  criminal  indictment 
against  Mr.  Macarthur,  and  to  have  him  apprehended, 
imprisoned,  tried,  and  punished  as  a  traitor. 

Much  blame  was  attached  by  Mr.  Macarthur  to  the 
ex-missionary  constable  Mr.  Oakes,  in  having  given  to 
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hiis  conversation  a  totally  different  construction  from 
what  Mr.  Macarthur  alleged  it  was  intended  to  bear ; 
for  it  was  evidently  the  report  of  this  very  zealous  emis- 
sary that  occasioned  the  criminal  prosecution  to  which 
Mr.  Macarthur  was  subjected,  with  all  its  calamitous 
results.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  exact 
degree  in  which  Mr.  Oakes  was  blamable^  or  whether 
he  was  to  blame  at  all :  he  was  bound  to  tell  all  he 
heard,  for  he  was  put  to  his  oath ;  and  it  seems^  the 
information  he  had  to  communicate  was  neither  unim- 
poitant  to  his  betters  nor  unpalateable. 

It  was  the  official  incapacity  and  the  personal  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  however,  that  contri- 
buted mainly  to  the  catastrophe  that  ensued.  This 
individual,  it  seems,  had  been  the  broken-down  relative 
and  dependent  of  some  person  in  power,  through  whose 
influence  he  had  obtained  the  highly  important  and 
responsible  situation  which  he  held  in  the  colony.  Not 
having  received  a  legal  education,  however,  he  was 
quite  unable  to  afford  the  Governor  that  information 
which  was  sometimes  essentially  requisite  in  matters  of 
law,  and  His  Excellency  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  necessity  of  receiving  such  information  from 
a  perjured,  pilloried,  and  transported  attorney:  dissi- 
pated in  his  habits,  and  disreputable  in  his  conduct,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Governor  could  treat  him  either 
with  confidence  or  respect ;  for  he  had  even  been  pro- 
secuted in  the  colony  on  a  charge  of  swindling.  Had 
this  colonial  dispenser  of  justice  been  a  lawyer,  he 
would  not  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  objectionable  and  polluted  sources  for  legal  informa- 
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tion :  'had  he  been  a  iban  of  character,  of  firmness^ 
and  integrity,  he  wonld  in  all  likelihood  have  prevented 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Macarthur.  At  all  events,  he 
wonld  not  have  afforded  that  gentleman  the  singular 
advantage  he  derived  from  his  own*  moral  worthlessness 
and  official  incapacity. 

When  a  prosecution  degenerates  into  a  persecution, 
the  injured  party  has  an  undoubted  right  to  employ 
every  lawful  and  available  expedient  to  iset  it  aside ; 
but  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  to  which  Mr.  Macarthur  resorted  in  pro-» 
testing  against  the  Judge  Advocate.  **  It  was  utterly 
impossible  under  any  circumstances/'  observes  the 
Right  Honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Judge 
Advocate- General  of  His  Majesty's  Forces,  on  the  trial 
of  Ck)lonel  Johnston  in  1811  ;  *^  it  was  utterly  impos-* 
sible  under  any  circumstances,  and  not  speaking  with  a 
view  to  this  particular  charge,  it  was  perfectly  incom* 
petent  to  any  person  brought  before  that  court,  to  offer 
a  challenge  against  the  Judge  Advocate  sitting  upon  it ; 
he  might  as  well  offer  a  challenge  against  a  judge  in 
this  country  sitting  at  the  assizes.  The  Governor  has 
no  more  right  to  change  the  Judge  Advocate  who  sits 
upon  that  court,  than  he  has  to  change  a  judge  in 
England  or  any  where  else."  But  the  policy  of  the 
measure  to  which  Mr.  Macarthur  had  recourse  in 
challenging  the  Judge  Advocate  was  not  less  question- 
able than  its  propriety.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  a  vexatious  and  unjust  prosecution  that  had  been 
got  up  against  him  by  the  Government,  and  that  thie 
judge  was  actuated  with  the  most  hostile  feelings 
towards  him,  had  he  no  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to 
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manage  his  defence,  or  in  the  integrity  of  the  six 
officers  who  were  to  constitute  his  jury,  and  who  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests ?  In  short,  Mr.  Macarthur's  procedure  in  challen- 
ging the  Judge  Advocate,  was  impolitic  in  the  highest 
degree. 

As  to  what  followed — the  arrest  of  the  Governor  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  Government — there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  ;   it  was  downright  rebellion.     Nay,   what   is 
worse,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  moment ;  it  appears  rather  to  have  been 
the  concluding   scene    of    a    plot    which   had    been 
long  concocting.     Previous  to  Governor  Bligh's  arrival, 
every  thing  disrespectful  had  been  industriously  circu- 
lated respecting  him  in  the  colony  ;  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  latent  determination  in  certain  quarters  to 
resist  his  authority,  and  to  put  him  down.     This  deter- 
mination was  speedily  roused  into  action  by  the  Go- 
vernor's zealous  and  successful  endeavours  to  put  down 
the  barter  of  spirits,  and  by  a  salutary  regulation  he 
established,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,   in 
regard  to  the  colonial  currency;   for  as  both  of  these 
measures    had    the   good   effect    of  discountenancing 
that  system  of  rapacity  and  oppression  which  had  long 
prevailed  in  the  colony,  and  of  extending  the  shield  of 
the   Governor's  protection   to   the   industrious   classes 
of  the  community,  they  were  the  more  obnoxious  in 
certain  influential  quarters  :    and  when  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Macarthur — an   old   officer  of  the  New  South 
Wales,  or  mm-bartering  Corps — had  afforded  a  centre 
of  attraction  for  all  the  discontentment  of  that  body,  as 
well  as  for  all  the  latent  dissatisfaction  of  the  colony^  the 
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spirit  it  had  aroused  evinced  itself  in  a  manner  equally 
offensive  and  unequivocal :  for  on  the  day  preceding 
the  trial,  Mr.  Macarthur's  son  and  nephew  and  two 
bailsmen  were  all  dining  along  with  the  six  officers  who 
were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr.  Macarthur,  under  the 
Governor's  precept,  on  the  following  day,  at  a  pub- 
lic mess-dinner  in  Sydney  ;  the  colours  of  the  regi- 
ment being  displayed  on  the  occasion,  and  the  military 
band  playing  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Mac- 
arthur,  it  is  true,  was  not  at  the  dinner  himself;  but 
he  spent  the  evening  in  walking  to  and  fro  on  the 
parade  in  front  of  the  mess-room,  doubtless  enjoying 
the  exhibition,  and  listening  to  the  music ! 

After  Governor  Bligh  had  written  a  second  time  to 
Major  Johnston  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  it  was 
evidently  in  the  power  of  that  officer  to  have  preserved 
tranquillity.  Had  he  only  gone  to  Government  House, 
and  in  strong  terms  supported  the  measure  of  his 
brother  officers,  in  refusing  to  receive  as  their  president 
a  Judge,  of  whose  impartiality  in  the  particular  case  for 
trial  they  were  more  than  doubtful,  requesting  and 
conjuring  His  Excellency  to  appoint  some  disinterested 
person  in  his  room,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  King's  peace  would  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
matter  have  ended  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  But  there 
was  evidently  no  wish  to  preserve  the  King's  peace : 
it  had  been  resolved  by  the  Corps  that  the  Governor's 
authority  should  be  subverted,  and  it  was  done  forth- 
with. 

Major  Johnston  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  and  the  position  he  occupied  as  the  commanding 
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officer  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  at  the  head  of 
this  insurrectionary  and  rebellious  movement^  was 
purely  accidental ;  Colonel  Patterson,  who  commanded 
the  regiment,  having  been  for  some  time  previous  at 
Port  Dalrymple  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Foveaux  being  absent  on  leave  in  England. 
Indeed,  if  Major  Johnston  had  been  a  man  of  com- 
manding intellect,  he  would  have  perceived  the  danger 
and  the  criminality  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  result 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  very  different :  but 
he  was  merely  an  unfortunate  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others ;  and  the  circumstance  illustrates  the  import- 
ant truth,  that  power  is  often  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of 
a  good-natured,  easily-advised,  weak  man,  than  in  those 
of  a  man  of  much  inferior  moral  principle,  but  of  mas-^ 
culine  understanding. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  January,  1808,  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  colony,  that  Major 
Johnston  assumed  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  territory. 

On  the  27th  the  following  general  order  was  pub- 
lished, together  with  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
and  the  soldiery,  concluding  in  the  following  grandilo- 
quent style  : — 

'*  Soldiers ! 

**  l^ur  conduct  has  endeared  you  to  every  well-disposed  inhabitant 
in  this  settlement !  Persevere  in  the  same  honourable  path,  and  you 
will  establish  the  credit  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  a  basis  not  to 
be  shaken. 

'*  God  save  the  King!" 
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'^  GENERAL    ORDER. 

"  Richard  Atkios,  Esq.,  Judge  Advocate,  is  superseded  from  that 
office,  and  Edward  Abbott,  Esq.  is  appointed  Judge  Advocate  during  his 
suspension.  Anthony  Fenn  Kemp,  Esq.,  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Jamieson,  Esq.,  Charles  Grimes,  Esq.,  William  Minchin,  Esq.,  Gamham 
Blazcell,  Esq.,  John  Blaxland,  Esq.,  and  Archibald  Bell,  Esq.,  are 
appointed  Magistrates ;  and  those  persons  who  heretofore  performed  the. 
duties  of  that  office  are  to  consider  themselves  dismissed.  Lieut.  Law- 
son  is  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Nicholas  Bayly,  Esq.  is  appointed  Secretary  to  His  Honour  the  Lieu- 
tenant- Governor,  and  to  be  Provost  Marshal  during  the  suspension  of 
William  Gore,  Esq.,  who  is  hereby  suspended  from  that  office.  John 
Palmer,  Esq.  Commissary,  is  suspended  from  that  office ;  and  James 
Williamson,  Esq.  is  directed  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  His 
Majesty's  stores,  and  act  as  Commissary  during  his  suspension. 

**  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  is  dismissed  from  the  office  of  treasurer  to 

the  public  funds,  naval  officer,  and  collector  of  taxes,  and  is  hereby 

directed  to  balance  his  accounts,  and  to  deliver  them  to  His  Honour  the 

Lieutenant-Governor.     Thomas    Jamieson,   Esq.   is   appointed   naval 

officer. 

"  By  command  of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

(Signed)  *•  Nicholas  Bayly,  Secretary. 

"  Head  Quarters,  ^th  ofJamiary,  1808.*' 

On  the  30th  of  January  another  general  order  was 
published,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract.  Whe- 
ther piety  or  hypocrisy  is  its  leading  feature,  the 
reader  will  of  course  determine  for  himself: — 

'*  The  Hey.  Henry  Fulton  is  suspended  from  discharging  in  future  the 
office  of  Chaplain  in  the  colony.  [N.B.  He  had  adhered  to  the  Governor.] 

**  The  Officers,  civil  and  military,  are  ordered  to  attend  divine  worship 
on  Sunday  next,  at  the  New  Church,  and  every  well* disposed  inhabitant 
is  requested  to  be  present  to  join  in  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  his 
merciful  interposition  in  their  favour,  by  relieving  them  without  blood- 
shed from  the  awful  situation  in  which  they  stood  before  the  memorable 
26th  instant," 

On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.   Macarthur  was  ap- 
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pointed  a  magistrate  of  the  territory  and  colonial  secre- 
tary :  on  the  second  of  that  month  he  had  been  tried, 
on  the  indictment  prepared  by  Judge  Advocate  Atkins, 
before  a  criminal  court  held  under  the  precept  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  consisting  of  the  six  officers 
who  had  been  appointed  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  on 
the  25th  of  January  by  Governor  Bligh  ;  Charles  Grimes, 
Esq.,  Surveyor-General  of  the  colony,  acting  as  Judge 
Advocate  on  the  occasion.  The  result  of  that  trial  was 
his  unanimous  acquittal — a  result  which  confirms  the 
opinion  I  have  already  expressed ;  viz.  that  with  such 
jurors  as  the  six  officers,  Mr.  Macarthur  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  might  therefore  have  gone  to  his  trial  before 
Judge  Advocate  Atkins  with  perfect  safety.  In  regard 
to  his  official  appointment — without  derogating  in  the 
least  from  Mr.  Macarthur's  personal  character  and 
intellectual  ability — it  would  surely  have  been  much 
better  for  Major  Johnston,  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  had  occurred,  it  had  not  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  different  classes  of  persons 
throughout  the  colony  regarded  the  subversion  of 
Governor  Bligh's  authority  very  differently,  according 
as  they  were  severally  influenced  by  their  particular 
views  and  interests.  The  mihtary  and  the  grog-sellers 
of  Sydney  were  quite  vociferous  in  praise  of  the  new 
regime,  celebrating  the  accession  of  Major  Johnston 
with  bonfires,  laudatory  addresses,  and  the  other  cus- 
tomary demonstrations  of  joy.  To  increase  the  number 
of  these  addresses,  and  thereby  to  demonstrate  to  the 
British  Government  the  universality  of  the  feeling  of 
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satisfaction  that  pervaded  the  colony  in  regard  to  the 
subversion  of  the  late  Governor's  authority,  wholesome 
stimulants   were  opportunely  administered   in  various 
directions  ;  the  fears  of  some  individuals  being  adroitly 
wrought   upon,   while  others  were  won  over   by  un- 
merited  indulgences.     Mr.  Arndell,   one  of  Governor 
Bligh*s   magistrates,    signed  one  of   these  laudatory 
addresses   to   Major  Johnston,  but   addressed   a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Governor  Bligh  immediately  after,   as- 
suring him  that  he  had  so  done  under  the  influence  of 
fear.    There  was  some  ground  for  this  feeling,  it  must 
be  allowed ;   Mr.  Gore,  the  Provost-Marshal,  having 
not  only  been  suspended  from  his  office,  but  imprisoned 
in  one  of  the  condemned  cells  of  the  jail  for  eleven 
weeks  and  four  days,  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  forsooth, 
in  having  made  affidavit  that  Mr.  Macarthur  vca$  out  of 
his  custody  on  the  25lh,  for  which  offence  he  was  after- 
wards torn  from  his  wife  and  infant  family,  and  sent  to 
the  coal  mines  at  Newcastle  for  four  months ;   while 
Crosley,  the  emancipist  attorney,  who  had  merely  acted 
at  the  request  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  with  the  Go- 
vernor's express  permission,  in  preparing  the  indictment 
against  Mr.  Macarthur,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years* 
transportation.    On  the  other  hand,  rum  from  the  King's 
store,  permits  to  land   and   licenses  to  retail  ardent 
spirits,  grants  of  land  and  government  cattle,  were  dis- 
tributed largely  to  that  part  of  the  free  population  that 
either  approved  of  the  late  measures,  or  were  likely  to 
do  so  with  proper  encouragement ;    free  pardons   and 
other  lesser   indulgences  being  dealt   out  with  equal 
profusion  to  the  bond. 
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In  this  way  a  number  of  persons  of  the  worst  charac- 
ter were  turned  loose  upon  the  colony,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  free  settlers  ;^  and  as  an  idea  had 
also  got  abroad  among  the  convicts  that  the  colony  had 
now  become  free,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  obligatory 
to  labour,  the  result  was  a  state  of  anarchy  that  pro- 
duced a  general  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  was  otherwise  distressing  in  the  extreme  to  the 
well-rdisposed  part  of  the  population. 

The  encouragement  which  Governor  Bligh  had  uni- 
formly extended  to  that  part  of  the  population,  during 
the  short  period  of  his  government,  had  rendered  him 
extremely  popular,  both  among  the  free  emigrant  and 
the  better  part  of  the  emancipated  convict  settlers,  and 
united  them  strongly  in  his  favour.  To  prevent  a  re- 
action,t  therefore,  all  public  meetings  (saving  and  except 

*  In  Major  Johnston*s  despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  date  Aprill!^, 
1808,  which  was  written  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  much  credit  is  taken 
for  having  relieved  the  King's  stores  of  the  maintenance  and  clothing  of 
three  hundred  •persons*  It  is  easy  to  do  His  Majesty  a  service  of  this  kind 
at  any  time  in  New  South  Wales,  simply  by  throwing  open  the  jail  door, 
or  turning  loose  the  jail  gang. 

t  That  something  of  this  kind  was  actually  apprehended  is  rather 
insinuated  than  expressed,  in  the  following  paragraph  of  Major  John- 
ston's despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note : — 
"  I  am  now,  my  Lord,  arrived  at  the  most  painful  part  of  my  task — an 
explanation  of  the  causes  that  have  prevented  me  from  preparing  a  better 
and  arranged  statement  of  the  transactions  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  : 
it  is  with  deep  concern  I  find  myself  obliged  to  report  to  your  lordship, 
that  the  apposition  of  those  persons  from  whom  I  had  most  reason  to 
expect  support,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  I  have  Iiad  to 
encounter."  And  again;  ''The  unanimity  in  which  I  felt  so  much 
pleasure,  I  quickly  discovered  was  not  to  be  preserved  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  His  Majesty's  interests,  and  a  departure  from  the  regulations 
that  have  been  made  to  check  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  into 
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for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  existing  authorities) 
were  strictly  prohibited ;  and  so  vigilant  was  the  super- 
iatendence  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  particular,  that 
information  having  been  given  that  meetings  were» 
nevertheless,  held  weekly  by  the  Presbyterian  settlers 
of  Portland  Head,  Lieutenant  Bell  was  despatched  with 
a  constable  on  the  day  of  meeting  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  to  disperse  the  unlawful 
assembly  :  but  finding  them  all  peacefully  engaged  in 
the  public  worship  of  God,  (for  the  day  of  meeting  was 
the  Sabbath,)  he  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  and  then  assured  them  they  should  experience 
no  farther  annoyance.  The  Presbyterian  settlers  had, 
probably,  incurred  suspicion  by  their  refusal  to  attend 
the  muster  of  their  district,  which  had  been  ordered 
by  the  existing  authorities  shortly  after  the  Governor 
had  been  deposed ;  or  to  recognise  these  authorities  in 
any  way. 

But  though  prevented  from  making  any  open  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  the  Governor,  the  free  settlers  were 
still  anxious  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  for  His 
Excellency,  now  especially  that  his  back  was  at  the  wall. 

With  this  view,  two  respectable  individuals  of  that 
class,  viz.  Mr.  George  Suttor,  and,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  M'Dougall,  both  of  Baulkham 
Hills — a  small  settlement  beyond  Parramatta,  long  de- 
servedly famous  in  the  colony  for  its  valuable  orange- 
groves— exerted  themselves  in  getting  a  memorial  to  His 

the  colony.''  In  fact,  it  was  a  scramlile  that  Major  Johnston's  supporters 
wanted,  and  not  a  mere  change  of  government.  Like  sailors  when  a 
diip  is  sinking,  they  wanted  to  get  at  the  rum  casks. 
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Majesty's  Government,  in  favour  of  Governor  Bligh, 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  free  settlers,  and  forwarded 
to  England  :  but  the  circumstance  being  discovered  by 
the  existing  authorities,  they  were  both  subjected  to  a 
long  imprisonment,  for  going  about^  forsooth^  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  colony ;  and  ways  and  means  were 
adopted  to  counteract  their  memorial  by  vilifying  the 
character  of  the  whole  body  to  which  they  belonged. 

This  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  free  settlers  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  the  existing  authorities  to  get  rid 
of  Governor  Bligh  as  soon  as  possible  :  for  this  purpose 
he  was  at  length  forced  to  leave  Government  House, 
where  he  had  uniformly  been  kept  under  the  closest  re- 
straint, being  followed  by  a  sentry  wherever  he  went, 
and  was  thenceforth  confined  with  his  daughter  to  a 
subaltern's  apartments  in  the  military  barracks,  where 
he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  was  not  permitted  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  his  friends.  After  much  fruitless 
negociation,  however,  he  was  allowed,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1809,  on  condition  of  his  proceeding  forthwith 
to  England,  to  resume  the  command  of  His  Majesty's 
ship  Porpoise,  which  was  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  and 
on  board  of  which  he  accordingly  embarked  :  but  instead 
of  proceeding  direct  to  England,  he  sailed  for  the  Derwent 
River  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which  was  then  a  de- 
pendency of  New  South  Wales.  He  was  there  treated 
at  first  with  every  degree  of  respect ;  but  despatches 
being  forwarded  in  the  mean  time  from  head-quarters, 
giving  information  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  had 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  parent  colony,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  his  person,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
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embark.     He  remained  on  the  coast  of  that  island,  in 
daily  expectation  of  despatches  from  England^  during 
tfie  remainder  of  the  year  1809,  and  was  lying  in  Ad- 
venture Bay,  when  Colonel  Macquarie  arrived  in  Syd- 
ney»  on  the  28th  of  December  of  that  year,  as  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales;  the  affaire  of  the  colony  having 
been  successively  administered  during  the  period  that 
had  elapsed  from  the  subversion  of  his  authority,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1808,  by  Major  Johnston,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Foveaux,  and  Colonel  Patterson,  of  the  New 
South  Wales    Corps.     Colonel  Macquarie   had  been 
ordered   to    reinstate  him   in   the  government  of  the 
colony  for  the  period  of  twenty- four  hours  after  his  own 
arrival ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  absence  at  the  time, 
this  was  not  done.    He  was  apprised,  however,  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  that  **  the  mutinous  outrage  committed  upon 
him  had  caused  the  strongest  sensation,  and  that  His 
Majesty  had  ordered  Major  Johnston  to  be  sent  home 
in  strict  arrest,  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  conduct, 
a^d  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  to  be  relieved  by  the 
73rd  regiment."    He  was  empowered  at  the  same  time 
to  carry  home  with  him  to  England  all  such  persons  as 
he  should  think  necessary  to  appear  in  evidence,  ''  to 
substantiate  the  charge  of  that  officer's  mutinous  pro- 
ceedings.^' 

Much  credit  has  been  claimed  for  superior  manage- 
ment by  the  friends  of  the  interim  government^  on  the 
ground  that  no  bills  were  drawn  for  a  considerable 
period  on  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  for  the  pubhc  ex- 
penses of  the  colony :   but  who  would  have  taken  such 

VOL.    I.  G 
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bills  in  such  circumstances?  The  government  herds, 
however,  were  sadly  diminished  in  number  during  that 
period;  duties  on  imports  were  imposed,  and  levied, 
and  expended ;  and  the  King's  stores,  which  were  well 
replenished  under  Governor  Bligh's  administration, 
soon  presented  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  were  not 
the  men  to  govern  a  colony  for  nothing ;  for  I  conceive 
it  is  much  the  same  whether  the  King's  debts  are  paid 
by  bills  on  his  Treasury,  or  by  selling  his  goods« 

Captain  Bligh  arrived  in  Sydney  from  Van  Dieman's 
Land  in  the  month  of  January,  1810,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie ;  he  sailed  for 
England  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  October  following.  There  had  been  a  change  of 
ministry  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  new  authorities  were 
for  some  time  wonderfully  indifferent  about  the  colony. 
Besides,  every  means  which  the  ingenuity  of  malignity 
could  devise,  had  been  used  by  Governor  Bligh's 
enemies, — and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  not  altogether  unsue* 
cessfuUy  in  certain  quarters,-^to  ruin  his  character,  and 
to  render  him  ah  object  of  universal  detestation*  He 
was  immediately  promoted,  however,  to  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  in  the  navy,  and  was  employed  in  active 
service ;  and  on  his  application  to  the  proper  author- 
ities, Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  obtained  a  step  through  the  death  of  Colonel 
Patterson,  was  at  length  brought  to  his  trial  before  ^ 
court-rmartial  held  at  Chelsea  Hospital  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  1811,  Lieutenant-General  Keppel,  president. 
The  trial  lasted  for  thirteen  days,  many  witnesses  having 
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been  examined  who  had  been  brought  home  to  England 
firom  New  South  Wales,  both  on  the  part  of  the  pro« 
secution  and  on  that  of  the  defence,  at  a  prodigious 
expense  to  the  public.  For  the  decision  of  the  Court, 
see  Appendix,  No.  7. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  most  frivolous  and  un- 
founded charges  were  brought  by  Colonel  Johnston's 
witnesses  against  Governor  Bligh.  It  was  attempted  to 
be  established,  for  instance^  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  pulling  down  the  houses  of  private  individuals, 
and  preventing  them  from  building  on  their  allotments* 
In  answer  to  this  charge,  it  was  proved  satisfactorily 
that  a  line  of  demarcation  had  been  drawn  around 
Government  House  by  Governor  Phillip,  within  which 
no  private  individual  was  allowed  to  erect  any  building: 
Governor  King  had,  however,  allowed  a  few  cottages 
to  be  built  within  the  line  by  private  individuals,  to  the 
greait  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  his  successor* 
These. cottages,  which  at  best  had  been  but  paltry  erec- 
tions. Governor  Bligh  had  ordered  to  be  removed  with- 
in a  certain  limited  period,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended ;  offering  the  proprietors,  however, .  eligible 
allotments  in  other  situations,  together  with  assistance 
from  Government  for  the  erection  of  other  cottages.  A 
similar  line  of  demarcation  had,  it  seems,  been  drawn  by 
a  former  Governor  around  St.  Philip's  church  in  the 
town  of  Sydney ;  within  which,  however.  Governor 
King  had  granted  an  allotment  to  Mr.  Macarthur  a  few 
months  before  he  left  the  colony.  That  allotment 
remained  unoccupied  and  unenclosed  till  the  middle  of 
January,   1B08,   when  the  affair    of  the  Parramatta 
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schooner  had  placed  Mr.  Macarthur  in  some  measure 
at  variance  with  the  authorities.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Governor  had  signified  to  Mr.  Macarthur,  through  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  colony,  that  he  was  not  to 
fence  in  the  allotment,  as  he  had  written  to  the  Secre-^ 
tary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  its  appropriation ;  but 
that  he  might  have  any  other  vacant  or  unappropriated 
allotment  in  the  town.  Mr.  Macarthur  accordingly 
pointed  out  three  different  allotments,  all  of  which  he 
was  told,  however,  had  already  been  appropriated  for 
other  purposes.  Not  choosing  to  make  any  other 
selection,  he  then  notified  to  the  Surveyor-General  that 
he  was  determined  to  keep  the  allotment  be  had  got 
from  Governor  King,  and  accordingly  hired  certain  sol- 
diers of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  to  enclose  it  with 
a  fence  :  the  Governor,  however,  having  ordered  the 
superintendent  of  convicts  to  prevent  the  enclosure  of 
the  ground,  the  latter  did  so  accordingly  by  pulling^  up 
the  first  post  that  was  erected  for  the  rail  fence.  To 
the  charge  of  unjustly  interfering  with  private  property, 
founded  on  this  transaction,  the  Governor  replied,  that  in 
addition  to  the  allotment  having  been  expressly  included 
in  a  previous  reservation  for  the  church — on  which 
subject  he  had  particularly  solicited  the  Secretary  of 
State's  commands — it  contained  a  public  well,  which 
had  long  supphed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney 
with  water.  To  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  can  bear 
testimony,  as  part  of  the  allotment  in  question,  inclu- 
ding the  well,  was  afterwards  granted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  to  the  Scots  church  ;  and,  singular  as 
the  coincidence  may  appear  to  the  reader^  when  the 
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][>artie8  in  charge  of  the  ground  proceeded  to  fence  it 
m>  during  the  year  1824,  at  a  time  when  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  was  absent  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  the  writer  in 
England,  the  civil  engineer  of  the  colony,  who  wished 
to  have  a  part  of  it  appropriated  for  some  other  public 
purpose,  caused  tlie  fence  to  be  torn  down,  and  erected 
a  house,  for  Government  purposes,  on  a  portion  of  the 
allotment,  observing  that  "  the  Government  had  given  * 
the  Scots  church  nothing  that  could  not  be  resumed." 
Governor  Bligb's  principle  was  very  different :  it  was 
merely  that  no  Governor  could  grant  to  any  private 
individual  what  had  already  been  appropriated  by  a 
former  Governor  for  the  public  service.  But,  even 
supposing  that  His  Excellency's  endeavour  to  dis* 
possess  Mr.  Macarthur  of  the  allotment  in  question 
was  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  private  property, 
and  that  the  fine  awarded  in  the  case  of  the  Parra- 
matta  schooner  was  equally  unjustifiable;  redress  could 
have  been  had  in  either  of  these  cases  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  circumstance  of  there 
having  been  no  such  appeal  presented  in  any  case 
during  Governor  Bligh's  administration,  and  no  com* 
plaint  made  against  him  from  the  colony  previous  to 
his^  arrest,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  proper  means  had 
not  been  resorted  to  by  the  parties  concerned  in  that 
violent  measure,  before  proceeding  to  extremities. 

It  was  also  asserted,  that  Governor  Bligh  had  inter- 
fered with  the  sentences  of  courts  of  justice,  and  had 
even  caused  individuals  to  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  ofience.  This  allegation  was  most  distinctly  and 
satisfactorily  disproved  in  every  instance,  without  ex-  > 
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ception,  to  which  it  referred.  Nay,  it  was  even  proved 
that  Governor  Bligh  had  caused  the  practice  of  in- 
flicting arbitrary  and  illegal  punishments,  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  liberation  of 
convicts  without  a  magistrate's  warrant,)  which  had 
been  in  use  under  his  predecessors,  to  be  discontinued. 
The  testimony  of  Richard  Atkins,  Esq.,  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  the  colony,  both  on  this  particular  and  in 
regard  to  Governor  Bligh's  general  character  as  a  lover 
5f  impartial  justice,  wad  most  remarkable.  That  in- 
dividual was  one  of  Colonel  Johnston's  principal  wit- 
nesses :  he  had  been  reinstated  by  that  officer  some 
time  after  Governor  Bligh's  arrest,  having  been  pre- 
viously shown  a  private  letter  of  the  Governor  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  recommending  his  dismissal  from 
the  office  of  Judge  Advocate.  That  letter,  which  had 
been  seized  along  with  all  the  other  private  and  con- 
fidential papers  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  contained 
the  following  character  of  Mr.  Atkins ;  Governor  Bligh 
having  been  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
inform  him  privately  of  the  characters  of  individuals 
holding  office  in  the  colony  : — 

«  He  has  been  accustomed  to  inebriety  -,  he  has  been  the  ridicule  of 
the  community  ;  sentence  of  death  has  been  pronounced  in  moments  of 
intoxication  ;  his  determination  is  weak ;  his  opinion  floating  and 
infirm ;  his  knowledge  of  the  law  is  insignificant,  and  subject  to  private 
inclination ;  and  confidential  causes  of  the  Crown »  where  due  secresy  is 
required,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  with." 

But  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  this  most  un- 
favourable testimony,  which  had  been  given  of  himself 
by  Governor  Bligh,  and  urged  by  that  officer  as  a 
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ground  for  his  di&missal  from  office,  it  is  nevei^ 
theless  the  fact,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Atkins/  that  when  asked  by  the  Court  on  Colonel 
Johnston's  trial,  '^  if  Governor  Bligh/'  whom  he  had 
every  ^opportunity  of  knowing  thoroughly ,  "  conducted 
himself  during  his  government  as  an  honourable,  up* 
right)  and  honest  man ;"  he  replied,  *^  as  an -honourable, 
honest  man,  Sir ;  upon  my  word,  I  believe  he  did : 
taking  from  the  first  day  that  Governor  Bligh  assumed 
the  government  to  the  last  day  when  it  concluded,  I 
Bave  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.'' 

It  was  «ven  attempted  to  be  proved  against  Governor 
Bligh,  as  an  evidence  of  his  utter  unfitness  for  the 
situation  to  which  His  Majesty  had  appointed  him^, 
that  he  had  allowed  the  public  buildings  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  dilapidation.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that 
he  had  completed  the  church  in  Sydney,  which  had 
only  been  commenced  by  his  predecessor;  and  that  h^ 
bad  also  done  what  was  requisite  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  other  public  buildings  previously 
erected.  It  mu&t  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
Governor  Bligh  bad  only  been  allowed  to  retain  the 
government  of  the  colony  for  seventeen  months ;  and 
that  whereas  he  had  found  the  colony  at  the  commence^- 
ment  of  that  period  in  a  state  of  misery  and  starvation^ 
he  had  brought  it,  through  his  judicious  measures,  and 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  into  a  state  '^ 
plenty  and  prosperity.  It  would  have  iended  mucli 
more  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  colony,  if  his 
successor,  Major-G>eneral  Macquarie,  had  been  laS6 
Timbitious  than  he  actually  was  in  the  article  of  public 
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.buildings,  and  equally  solicitous  about  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

That  Governor  Bligh  was  a  passionate  man,  ex- 
tremely irascible  in  his  disposition,  and  disposed  oc- 
casionally to  give  utterance  to  his  angry  feelings  in 
Janguage  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  I 
willingly  admit;  but  that  he  had  any  other  end  in 
view  than  the  administration  of  impartial  justice^  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  colony  he  was  deputed  to 
govern,  I  can  find  no  ground  whatever  for  believing*  On 
the  contrary,  "his  very  failings  lean'd  to  virtue*s  side." 
He  found  individuals  in  the  colony  who  had  received 
extraordinary  indulgences  from  the  home  Government; 
and  it  was  evidently  his  desire  that  all  deserving 
persons,  of  the  class  of  free  settlers,  should  in  future 
share  alike. 

But  Colonel  Johnston  and  his  supporters,  and 
especially  Mr,  William  Wentworth,  the  barrister,  whose 
father,  Mr.  D*Arcy  Wentworth,  he  had  suspended  from 
office,  say  he  was  a  coward ;  and  Colonel  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  are  both  honourable  men.  I  shall 
Jeave  Governor  Bligh  to  reply  to  this  charge  in  person  : — 

"  My  situation  ia  embarrassed/'  obseryes  the  old  Admiral,  in  bis 
•reply  to  Colonel  Johnston's  defence,  '*  by  Col.  Johnston  having  made  a 
personal  and  invidious  contrast  between  himself  and  me.  He  has  said, 
'  That  to  him  the  situation  of  prosecutor  or  defendant  is  new  and  painful ; 
but  that  such  have  been  the  misfortunes  attending  my  service,  that « 
series  of  prosecutions  by  and  against  me,  and  always  referring  to  my 
personal  conduct,  have  marked  my  career ;  mutiny  and  insubordinatioQ 
are  the  charges  I  have  repeatedly  preferred  ;  tyranny  and  oppression  are 
'the  offences  for  which  I  have  been  tried,  and  on  AiU  proof  reprimanded.' 
•He  adds,  that  it  is  painful  to  speak  in  terms  of  cmsure  of  a  British 
jofficer  j^  but  what  pain  will  it  give  him  to  learn  that  the  statemteit  la 
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hXae,  and  the  censure  misapplied  1    I  oeyer  l>efore  preferred  a  charge  of 
mutiny,  nor  have  I  erer  been  in  any  way  involved  in  one,  except  in  the 
ease  of  the  Bounty,  and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.    As  to  the  first,  on  my 
return  I  was  instantly  promoted  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  within 
a  month  after  was  made  a  post-captain :  the  mutineers  were  tried  in  my 
mhsence ;  and  it  fully  appeared  that  no  severity  on  my  part  gave  occasion 
to  the  offence.    As  to   the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  I  little  thought  any 
officer  would  have  looked  back  to  such  an  event,  and  least  of  all  for  the 
purpose  of  calumniating  a  captain  in  the  navy.    Twice  only  have  I  been 
defendant  at  a  court-martial ;  once  for  the  loss  of  the  Bounty,  when  I  was 
honourably  acquitted ;  and  on  another  occasion,  when  I  was  only  desired 
to  be  more  guarded  in  my  .language.    Three  times  1  have  been  a  prose- 
cutor, and  in  one  instance  the  charge  arose  out  of  tbe  very  mutiny  which 
is  now  before  the  Court :  but  in  a  case  of  mutiny  I  never  before  was 
prosecutor — ^and  of  tyranny  and  oppression  I  was  never  foand  guilty. 
I  ua  the  more  anxious  about  this,  because  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  needless  attack  has  been  made  on  my  reputation.    A  bope» 
less  defence  was  protracted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  minutes  an 
imputation  of  cowardice,   equally   false  with  respect  to  myself,  and 
nselefls  to  Col.  Johnston ;  to  explain  which,  I  must  trespass  a  moment 
on  the  time  of  the  Court. 

"  Just  before  I  was  arrested,  on  learning  the  approach  of  the  regiment, 
I  called  for  my  uniform,  which  is  not  a  dress  adapted  to  concealment ; 
and  going  into  the  room  where  the  papers  were  kept,  I  selected  a  few 
wfaish  I  thought  most  important,  either  to  retain  for  the  protection  of 
my  character,  or  to  prevent  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  tbe  insur- 
gents : — among  tbe  latter  were  copies  of  my  private  and  confidential 
eoBununications  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  conduct  of  several  per- 
sons then  in  the  colony:  with  these  I  retired  up  stairs,  and,  having 
concealed  some  about  my  person,  I  proceeded  to  tear  the  remainder. 
In  the  attitude  of  stooping  for  this  purpose,  with  my  papers  about  on  the 
floor,  I  was  discovered  by  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  As 
to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  said  I  was  found,  I  can  prove  by  two  wit- 
nesses that  it  was  utterly  impossible ;  and  I  should  have  done  so  in  tbe 
first  instance,  had  I  not  thought  that  Col.  Johnston  was  incapable  of 
degrading  his  defence  by  tbe  admission  of  a  slander,  which,  if  true, 
affords  him  no  excuse ;  and,  if  false,  is  highly  disgraceful.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Macarthur  wrote  the  despatch  in  which  this  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned with  vulgar  triumph  ;  but  I  could  not  anticipate  that  Col.  John- 
'Ston's  address  to  the  Court  would  be  written  in  tbe  same  spirit;  and 
,th8t  after  being  the  victim  of  Mr.  Macarthur's  intrigues,  he  would  allow 
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himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  his  revenge.  It  has  be€n  said  that  tfiis 
circumstance  would  make  the  heroes  of  the  British  navy  blush  with 
shame  and  bum  with  indignation :  I  certainly  at  such  a  suggestion  burn 
with  indignation;  but  who  ought  to  blush  with  sharn^,  I  leave  others  to 
determine. 

*'  The  Court  will  forgive  me  if  I  intrude  a  moment  on  their  time,  to 
mention  the  services  in  which  I  have  been  employed.  For  twenty-one 
years  I  have  been  a  post-captain,  and  have  been  engaged  in  services  of 
danger,  not  falling  within  the  ordinary  duties  of  my  profession  : — for 
ibur  years  with  Capt.  Cook  in  the  Resolution,  and  four  years  more  as  a 
commander  myself,  I  traversed  unknown  seas,  braving  difficulties  more 
terrible  because  less  frequently  encountered.  In  subordinate  situations 
I  fought  under  Admiral  Parker  at  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  Lord  Howe  at 
Xribraltar.  In  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  the  Director,  under  my  com- 
mand, first  silenced  and  then  boarded  the  dhip  of  Admiral  de  Winter ; 
mnd  after  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  where  I  commanded  the  Glatton,  I 
-w«8  sent  for  by  Lord  Nelson  to  receive  his  thanks  publicly  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Was  it  for  me  then  to  sully  my  reputation  and  to  disgrace 
the  medal  I  wear  by  shrinking  from  death,  which  I  had  braved  in  every 
shapel— An  honourable  mind  will  look  for  some  other  motive  for  my 
retirement,  and  will  find  it  in  my  anxiety  for  those  papers,  which  during 
this  inquiry  have  been  occasionally  produced,  to  the  confusion  of  those 
witnesses  who  thought  they  no  longer  existed.  »  »  » 

*'  I  left  the  command  of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  in  the  Channel  to  take 
^e  government  of  the  colony.  In  all  my  general  orders  or  public  re- 
t^lations,  not  one  appears  founded  on  private  interest,  or  even  friendly 
•partiality.  The  barter  of  spirits,  a  source  of  emolument  to  other  Go- 
vernors, I  prohibited  ;  the  confined  distribution,  an  advantage  to 
myself  in  common  with  all  the  officers,  I  extended;  the  former  prac- 
tice  of  irregular  committal  to  prison  I  abolished ;  the  limits  of  arbitrary 
punishment  I  contracted.  I  consulted  the  general  good  of  the  colony, 
instead  of  allowing  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  selfish  policy  of  a  few 
individusds ;  and  I  determined  that  all  ranks  alike  should  be  respectfiil 
and  obedient  to  the  law.  But  these  were  the  ofiences  which  rendered 
me  mifit  to  govern." 

.  It  is  well  known  that  the  proceedings  of  courts-mar^ 
tial  are  never  published  till  the  sentence  has  either  been 
pronounced  or  ratified  by  the  Commander-in-chief.  On 
the  occasion,  however,  of  the  trial  of  Colonel  Johnston, 
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i  «iirreptittoii8  and  fkbe  document,  purporting  to  be  it 
copy  of  the  seRtenbe,  atid  (sonftttining  Tarioas  'senffe 
reflections  tin  GforemoT  Bligh,  which  formed  no  part  of 
the  real  judgtnent  of  the  Court,  was  drawn  up  by 
some  party  intehrested  in  the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  pub^ 
lidibd  in  a*  neifspaper  of  the  period,  called  '^  The  British 
Express/'  from  which  it  was  immediately  copied  verbatim 
into  most  of  :^e  Other  periodicals  of  the  kingdom.  A 
copy  of  the  Express,  containing  the*  document  I  allude 
to,  was  folded  up,  wet  from  the  printing-office,  and 
forwarded  in  an  envelope  to  Admiral  Bligh ;  and  in  the 
inside  of  the  envelope  there  was  sketched  the  figure  of  a 
pistol,  intimating,  doubtless,  that  the  old  Admiral  had 
now  nothing  farther  to  do  than  to  use  that  instrument 
eflfectually,  and  be  off!  In  taking  leave  of  the  subject, 
on  which  I  flatter  myself  the  reader  will  not  suppose  I 
have  dwelt  too  long,  when  he  recollects  that  the  pre- 
ceding details  involve  the  vindication  of  the  character 
of  a  deeply  injured  and  most  unfortunate,  but  really 
meritorious  British  officer,  I  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  although  Governor  Bligh  by  no  means  merited  un- 
qualified commendation  for  his  government  of  New 
South  Wales,  his  adversaries  were  evidently  conscious 
that  their  own  cause  was  utterly  indefensible  when  they 
deemed  it  required  such  diabolical  support. 

As  the  reader  will  doubtless  feel  somewhat  interested 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  Colonel  Johnston,  whose 
criminality  in  the  whole  course  of  this  untoward  affair 
was  rather  the  result  of  misfortune  than  of  misconduct, 
I  shall  only  add,  that  he  returned  to  New  South  Wales 
shortly  after  his  trial,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
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days  in  the  coloDy,  where  he  died  universally  regretted 
during  the  government  of  Major-General  Macquarie. 
Colonel  Johnston  was  of  a  highly  respectable  family  in 
Annandale  in  Scotland ;  and  having  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years, 
he  commenced  his  military  career  in  America ;  and  had 
served  both  in  India  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  before 
embarking  for  New  South  Wales  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
COLONY  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  MAJOR- 
GENERAI.    MACQUARIE. 


Who  would  not  lire  a  year  or  two  in  Sydney, 

To  get  acquaint  with  all  its  nonpareils ; 
To  dine  with  people  of  a  certain  kidney, 

And  bask  all  in  the  sanshine  of , their  smiles  7 
They  don't  li?e  quiet  as  they  ought,  and  hid.    Nay  ; 

Proud  of  expulsion  from  the  British  Isles, 
Some  glory  in  their  shame !    Very  strange  tales 
Are  told  of  gentlemen  of  New  South  Wales  ! 

DXART   OF  AN   QPPXCSR   IN   THS  EaST. 


Lachlan  Macquarie,  Esq.y  the  fifth  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  713rd 
r^ment^  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony ;  but  before  the 
close  of  his  government  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  a 
major-general  in  the  army.  He  assumed  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  colony  on  the  28th  of  December,  1809, 
and  retained  it  for  the  long  period  of  twelve  years,  or 
till  the  first  of  December,  1821. 

The  era  of  Governor  Macquarie  is  not  unfrequently 
referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  the  prosperity  and 
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the  rising  greatness  of  the  British  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  is  styled  the  father  of  the  colony ;  and  one 
of  the  favourite  modes  of  exciting  the  popular  feeling 
against  the  late  colonial  administration  was  to  contrast 
it  with  that  of  Governor  Macquarie.  I  was  induced ,  for 
a  time,  to  receive  these  representations  myself  without 
hesitation  and  without  suspicion ;  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation has  induced  me  to  qualify  them  with  a  few  grains 
of  salt. 

Governor  Macquarie  entered  on  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 
The  New  South  Wales  Corps,  which  had  long  controlled 
the  government  and  repressed  the  enei^es  of  the  colony, 
being  at  length  ordered  home  to  England,  there  was  no 
organized  body  in  the  country  to  counteract  his  mea- 
sures ;  and  he  had  the  73rd  regiment  of  the  line,  which 
had  no  previous  connexion  with  its  inhabitants/ to  sup- 
port them.  With  a  comparatively  unlimited  command 
of  British  money  and  convict  labour,  he  had  the  ex- 
perience of  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  guide  him  in 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  expending  the  one,  and  of 
employing  the  other,  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlement ; 
and  as  the  grand  experiment  for  which  the  colony  had 
been  originally  established  had  now  been  under  trial  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  it  required  only  common  dis- 
cernment to  ascertain,  and  common  sense  to  pursue, 
what  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
free,  and  to  hasten  the  reformation  of  the  convict  po- 
pulation. In  short,  Governor  Macquarie  )iad  the  i^- 
modelling  of  the  whole  political  and  moral  frame-work 
bf  the  colony  most  completely  in  his  power;  and  the 
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position  he  thus  occupied  for  a  long  series  of  years  was 
consequently,  in  a  moral  and  political  light,  much  more 
commanding,  much  more  influential,  and  much  more 
important  to  the  colony  in  all  future  time,  than  that  of 
any  of  his  successors. 

Governor  Macquarie  commenced  his  administration 
by  issuing  two  proclamations,  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 
tions with  which  he  had  been  charged  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  :  the  first  was  declaratory  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure at  the  late  mutinous  proceedings  in  the  colony  | 
the  second  rendered  null  and  void  all  the  acts  of  the 
interim  government ;  leaving  the  Governor,  however, 
a  discretionary  power  to  act,  both  in  regard  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  he  ratified 
most  of  the  acts  of  the  provisional  government,  honoured 
its  bills  on  the  Treasury,  and  confirmed  for  the  most 
part  its  grants  of  land. 

The  general  advancement  of  the  colony  during  th^ 
government  of  Major-General  Macquarie  was  evident 
and  undeniable,  and  was  doubtless  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  vigorous  administration.^ 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Governor  in  a  new  colony 
ia  to  open  practicable  lines  of  communication  be^ 
tWeeh  its  different  settlements,  and  to  render  its  avail- 
able territory  easily  accessible  ;  and  there  is  no  colony 
in  the  empire  so  happily  circumstanced  in  this  respect, 
or  in  which  the  Governor  can  discharge  this  part  of  his 
duty  with  so  much  efficiency,  as  Niew  South  Wales; 

"  •       -  ■  -  •  -  ^ 

*  See  extracts  from  Governor  Macquarie's  Report  to  Garl  Bathurst,  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  8,  ' 
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The  unlimited  command  of  convict  labour  for  this  pur-- 
pose  is  an  advantage  of  inestimable  value  to  that  colony ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  roads  and 
bridges  is  unquestionably  the  most  appropriate  employ- 
ment in  which  persons  of  that  description  can  possibly 
]}e  engaged  :  for  as  it  is  the  intention^  of  the  law  that 
the  convict  should  be  punished,  it  is  doubtless  Uie  busi- 
ness of  the  Colonial  Executive  not  only  to  carry  that  in- 
tention into  effect,  but  to  render  the  punishment  at  the 
9ame  time  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  colony  ;  aod| 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
method  of  employing  the  convict  labour  of  the  colony, 
in  which  these  two  important  objects  could,  under  a 
proper  system  of  management,  be  more  fully  or  more 
unexceptionably  attained. 

Governor  Macquarie's  exertions  in  this  respect  were 
above  all  praise.  There  bad  been  a  sort  of  road  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta, 
which  had  been  continued  to  Windsor  a^d  Richmond, 
to  afford  the  numerous  settlers  on  the  Hawkesbury  an 
easy  access  to  the  capital.  This  line  of  road,  extend- 
ing about  forty-five  miles.  Governor  Macquarie  greatly 
improved.  He  also  constructed  a  good  road  to  Liver- 
pool, a  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from  Sydney, 
which  he  had  formed  on  the  banks  of  Geoi^e's  river, 
a  navigable  stream  of  minor  consequence,  which  empties 
itself  into  Botany  Bay ;  and  he  subsequently  continued 
it  in  three  different  directions  to  the  westward  and 
south-westward,  viz.  to  the  Cow-pastures,  the  district  of 
Bringelly,  and  the  agricultural  settlements  of  Campbell- 
town,  Airds,  and  Appin. 
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The  Cow-pastures  n  an  extensire  agricultural  and 
grazing  district,  situated  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
westward  of  Sydney,  and  watered  by  a  river  called  the 
Cow-pasture  River;  which,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Warragumby,  a  stream  issuing  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tainSy  forms  the  Nepean.  It  was  discovered  during  the 
government  of  Captain  Hunter,  in  the  year  1796,  and 
derived  its  name  from  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  which  were 
found  ranging  over  its  untraversed  wilds  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  civilized  man.  These- cattle,,  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained,  were  the  offspring  of  two  bulls 
and  three  cows,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  buffalo 
breed,  which  had  been  landed  in  the  colony  by  Governor 
Phillip,  but  had  strayed  into  the  woods  during  the  first 
week  after  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  and  could 
never  afterwards  be  recovered. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  effected  by  Grovernor 
Macquarie  in  the  way  of  road-making,  was  the  road 
across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst,  a  flourishing 
settlement  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Sydney.  In  the  y^r  1813,  three  gentle- 
men, whose  names  deserve  to  be  honourably  mentioned, 
viz.  Mr.  Wentworth  the  barrister,  and  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  Blaxland,  two  respectable  settlers  of  old  standing 
in  the  colony,  determined,  during  a  severe  drought 
which  had  burnt  up  the  herbage  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  territory,  and  caused  a  severe  mortality  among  the 
cattle,  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  seemingly  im- 
passable adamantine  wall  of  the  colony,  in  search  of  a 
pastoral  country  to  the  westward.  The  attempt  had 
jepeatedly  been  made  before,  but  always  without  sue* 
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cess.  Mr.  Caley,  a  botanist^  had  penetrated  to  the 
greatest  distance  reached  by  any  previous  adven- 
turer among  the  mountain  ranges ;  but  had  been  ob- 
liged at  last  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  cross  the  moun- 
tainSy  after  erecting  a  heap  of  stones  at  a  spot  which  has 
since  been  called  Caley's  Repulse,  and  which  he  con- 
sidered the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Australian  discovery  to  the 
westward.  The  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
respectable  settler  of  the  Bathurst  district  on  crossing 
the  mountains  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1826,  on 
Governor  Macquarie's  road.  It  is  certainly  a  most  re* 
markable  locality;  nothing  being  visible  in  any  direction 
but  immense  masses  of  weather-beaten  sandstone  rock 
towering  over  each  other  in  all  the  sublimity  of  desola- 
tion ;  while  a  deep  chasm,  intersecting  a  lofty  ridge 
covered  with  blasted  trees,  seems  to  present  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  all  farther  progress.  This  barrier, 
however,  was  happily  surmounted,  though  with  incre- 
dible difficulty,  and  the  loss  of  several  of  their  beasts  of 
burden,  by  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned ,-  who  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  reaching  a  most  extensive  tract  of 
open  pastoral  country  to  the  westward,  to  which  thou- 
sands of  the  famished  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  colony 
were  immediately  driven  across  the  mountains  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  territory* 

As  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  colony,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  then  placed,  to  render  the 
vast  extent  of  available  country  which  had  thus  been  laid 
open  easily  accessible.  Governor  Macquarie  immediately 
placed  the  whole  of  the  disposable  convict  labour  of  the 
colony  on  the  mountaiii-tract,  which  the  resolute  dis- 
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coTerers  had  successfiiliy  pursued,  and  in  a  period  cl£ 
time  incredibly  short  succeeded^  chiefly  by  dint  of  pro- 
mises cuid  rewards,  in  forming  a  good  road  to  Bathurs^ 
of  which  at  least  fifty  miles  traverse  an  extent  of  country 
the  most  rugged,  mountainous,  and  sterile  imaginable. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  vigour  about  Governor  Macquarie's 
administration,  of  which  even  at  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  quite  refreshii%^  to  contemplate  the  effects;  and 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  better-regulated  judg^ 
meat,  would  have  Jed  to  the  happiest  results.  The 
whole  extent  of  road  constructed  during  Governor 
Macquarie's  administration  was  two  hundred  and 
*  sefventy-»x  miles;  and  along  this  whole  extent  sub- 
stantial wooden  bridges  were  constructed  wherever  they 
were  required. 

The  number  of  public  buildings  of  every  description 
erected  by  Governor  Macquarie,  not  only  in  Sydney 
and  Parramatta,  but  in  all  the  other  settlements  of  Uit 
colony,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  settlements  of  Van 
Dieman'e  Land,  which  was  then  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales,  would  almost  exceed  belief.  The  list 
occupies  ten  closely  printed  folio  pages  of  a  Parlia* 
mentary  Report,  and  includes  not  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  particulars.  In  short,  if  brick  and  mortar 
could  have  ensured  immortality.  Governor  Macquari^ 
erected  public  buildings  enough  in  New  South  Wales 
to  render  his  colonial  fame  imperishable. 

I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  regard  this  part  cif 
Governor  Macquarie's  procedure  with  unqualified  ap«> 
probation.  '^  It  has  been  his  misfortune,"  observed 
Mr«  GommisMoner  Bigge,  in  his  report  to  the  House  of 
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Commons  on  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  during  Governor  Macquarie's  administration, 
f*  to  mistake  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of 
the  towns  for  proofs  of  the  solid  prosperity  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  to  foi^et  that  the  labour  by  which  these 
objects  have  been  procured,  was  a  source  of  heavy 
expense  to  the  British  treasury,  and  that  other  means 
of  employment  might  have  been  tried  and  resorted  to ; 
-the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  regulate  in  a 
rcheaper  and  less  ostentatious  form^  the  progress  of 
colonization  and  of  punishment." 

Indeed,  Governor  Macquarie  appears  to  have  been 
-remarkably  distinguished  for  what  the  phrenologists 
^ould  denominate  ^'  a  remarkably  full  development  of 
the  organ  of  constructiveness,  together  with  a  somewhat 
sizeable  organ  of  vanity."  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
of  these  propensities  led  His  Excellency  to  lay  down  an 
entirely  new  plan  for  the  town  of  Sydney,  (which,  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival,  was  a  mere  assemblage  of  paltry 
erections  holding  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  a 
Jiut  and  a  house,  and  disposed  in  every  possible  form  of 
irregularity  and  confusion,)  and  to  inspire  its  inha* 
Utants  with  a  laudable  regard  for  external  appearances, 
it  was  evidently  highly  beneficial  to  the  colony ;  for  in 
these  respects  the  town  of  Sydney  undoubtedly  owes 
every  thing  to  Governor  Macquarie.  But,  in  so  far  as 
these  propensities  led  His  Excellency  to  erect  numerous 
public  buildings,  of  very  questionable  utility,  or  rather 
of  no  utiHty  whatever  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  colony,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  transmitting 
his  own  Celtic  name  to  succeeding  generations,  and 
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thereby  to  keep  whole  hordes  of  convict  mechanics  and 
labourers  congregated  in  the  towns  of  the  colony,  in- 
stead  of  dispersing  them  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
employing  them  in  the  clearing  of  land  and  the  forma* 
tion  of  agricultural  settlements  all  over  the  territory  ;-**- 
they  occasioned  a  most  extravagant  and  wasteful  ex** 
penditure  of  British  money,  and  proved  a  fruitful  source 
of  colonial  demoraUzation. 

There  is  doubtless  some  allowance  to  be  made  for 
Governor  Macquarie's  peculiar  situation,  in  being  left 
by  the  British  Government  to  find  employment  as  he 
could  for  the  constantly  increasing  convict  population 
of  the  colony,  for  whose  labour  there  was  necessarily  but 
a  v^ry  inadequate  demand  on  the  part  of  the  free  emi* 
grant  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  Referring  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  colony  and  the  method  of  distri- 
butiQg  the  convicts,  who  were  then  comparatively  few 
m  number,  at  the  commencement  of  his  own  admini* 
stration.  Governor  Macquarie  observes,  in  his  letter  to 
Earl  Bathurst,  as  follows  ;  viz.  :— 

"  On  their  arrival  they  were  distributed  amongst  such  settlers  as 
required  them,  without  favour  or  partiality ;  the  govemment  only  re- 
taioiotg  such  useful  mechanics  and  proportion  of  labourers  as  word 
required  for  carrying  on  the  public  works :  but  the  influx  of  male  con- 
victs for  the  last  five  years  has  been  so  great,  and  so  very  far  exceeding 
that  of  former  years,  that  the  settlers  had  not  employment  for  above  one* 
eighth  of  the  number  that  annually  arrived  in  the  colony ;  the  remaining 
seven-eighths  being  left  to  be  maintained  and  employed  by  government. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  employ  this  large  surplus  of  men  in  some 
useful  manner,  so  that  their  labour  might  in  some  degree  cover  the 
expense  of  their  feeding  and  clothing." 

As  there  was  thus  comparatively  littie  demand  fo( 
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convict  labour  for  agricultural  purposes  on  the  part  of 
private  individuals,  or  for  opening  new  settlements 
for  the  location  of  additional  free  settlers,  from  the 
almost  total  cessation  of  emigration  to  the  territory^ 
Governor  Macquarie  was  tempted  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  the  convicts  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, of  very  little  utility  to  the  colony  generally,  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  territory. 

To  a  person  of  genuine  philanthropy  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  whole  of  the  money 
which  was  thus  unnecessarily  and  extravagantly  ex- 
pended, should  have  been  extracted  from  the  pockets  of 
^  people  already  overburdened  with  the  triple  load  of 
taxes,  and  tithes,  and  poor-rates ;  but  it  is  aggravating 
in  the  highest  degree  to  reflect,  that  through  the  mis- 
taken policy,  I  might  almost  call  it  the  absolute  infa- 
tuation, of  Major-General  Macquarie,  in  this  particular, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  that  expenditure,  which  was 
90  willingly  borne  by  the  representatives  of  a  right- 
generous  and  noble  nation,  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
all  carefully  and  judiciously  applied  in  promoting  the 
tnoral  and  general  welfare  of  their  own  miserable  out- 
casts, should  have  been  actually  incurred  in  carrying 
on  a  process  of  demoralization  in  the  convict  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  preventing  the  attainment  of 
the  chief  end  for  which  that  colony  was  originally  esta- 
blished— the  reformation  of  its  convict  population. 

That  a  process  of  this  kind  was  actually  going  on 
during  the  government  of  Major-General  Macquarie, 
even  while  he  was  persuading  himself  that  he  was 
doing  his  best  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony,  no 
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person  who  gives  the  least  attention  to  the  subject  can 
doubt  for  a  moment.  Had  buildings  only  of  absolute 
necessity  for  the  public  service  been  erected  at  head- 
quarters, and  had  these  buildings  been  of  such  mode- 
rate cost  as  befitted  the  circumstances  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment, the  numerous  emancipated  convicts,  who  obtained 
small  grants  of  land  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentences 
of  transportation,  would  have  been  obliged  to  settle  on 
the^e  grants*  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  would  thus  in  all 
like\ibood  have  become  industrious,  temperate,  andfrug^l. 
But  the  lavish  expenditure  of  British  money  in  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  in  the  colonial  capital  and 
in  the  other  towns  of  the  colony,  formed  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  the  great  majority  of  this  class  of  persons ; 
and  they  accordingly  sold  their  land  forthwith,  and  settled 
in  Sydney  and  the  othercolonial  towns — some  as  labourers 
or  mechanics,  others  as  petty  constables ;  some  as  dealers 
in  general,  others  as  dealers  in  rum.  In  short,  there  was 
plenty  of  employment,  plenty  of  money,  and  plenty  of 
rum,  to  be  bad  in  Sydney  in  the  good  old  times  of 
Governor  Macquarie ;  and  who  that  liked  the  last  of 
these  articles,  would  in  such  circumstances  think  of 
going  elsewhere  in  search  of  the  other  two  ? 

There  are  political  economists  of  some  note  in  the 
mother  country  who  are  perpetually  recommending  to 
Government  the  concentration  of  the  population  of  the 
colonies ;  but  a  short  residence  in  New  South  Wales 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  such  persons  of  the  utter 
inapplicability  of'  their  principle  to  the  cirgumstances 
of  a  penal  settlement.  In  fact,  the  concentration  of 
an  emancipated  convict  population,  as  Governor  Mac-, 
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quarie's  experiment  sufficiently  pfoves,  will  infallibly 
be  a  concentration  of  vice  and  villany,  profligacy  and 
misery^  dissipation  and  ruin.  In  such  circumstances^ 
Divide  et  impera^  (Separate  and  command,)  is  as  good  a 
maxim  in  the  moral,  as  it  is  generally  in  the  political 
code. 

The  demoralizing  influence  indirectly  resulting  from 
the  gratification  of  Governor  Macquarie's  taste  for 
public  buildings,  cannot  be  more  fitly  illustrated  than  in 
the  plan  he  pursued  for  the  erection  of  a  general  hos- 
pital in  Sydney.  Had  the  convicts  been  dispersed 
over  the  territory  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  an  hos- 
pital of  comparatively  small  dimensions  would  have 
been  sufficient  at  head-quarters :  at  all  events,  a  plain, 
substantial  edifice  was  all  that  was  wanted  for  such  a 
purpose,  till  the  expense  of  erecting  ornamental  build- 
ings could  be  borne  by  the  revenue  of  the  colony.  The 
colonial  architect,  however,  having  submitted  to  Go- 
vernor Macquarie  a  plan  of  a  spacious  and  costly  edi- 
fice, consisting  of  a  centre  building  and  two  detached 
wings,  to  be  erected  of  cut  stone,  with  a  double  veran- 
dah or  covered  portico  completely  surrounding  each  of 
the  three  piks  of  building,  be  determined  that  it  should 
by  all  means  be  carried  into  effect.  With  this  view, 
as  there  were  comparatively  few  artificers  among  the 
convicts  at  the  tia>e  when  this  measure  was  resolved 
on,  he  made  an  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
government,  with  Messrs.  D' Arcy  Wentworth,  Blaxcell, 
and  Kiley,  by  which  these  gentlemen  stipulated  to 
erect  a  building  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  <rertain  quantity  of  rum  from  the 
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King's  store,  and  of  baving  the  sole  right  to  purchase, 
or  to  land  free  of  duty,  all  the  ardent  spirits  that 
shonid  be  imported  into  the  colony  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  Rum  Hospital,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time,  was 
accordingly  erected  on  these  conditions  ;  and^  standing, 
as  it  does,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  two  ridges  on 
which  the  town  of  Sydney  is  built,  with  a  valley  ter- 
minating in  the  beantiful  inlet  called  Sydney  Cove 
between,  it  is  doubtless  a  highly  interesting  and 
striking  feature  in  die  general  aspect  of  one  of  the 
most  thriving  and  best  situated  commercial  towns  in 
the  world. 

I  leave  to  the  mere  financier  the  task  of  reprobating 
the  arrangement  I  have  just  mentioned,  (which,  it  was 
universally  believed  at  the  time,  was  a  highly  gainful 
one  to  the  parties  concerned,)  on  the  ground  of  its 
gross  injustice  to  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
those  persons  in  particular  who  imported  ardent  spirits 
into  the  colony,  and  who  were  consequently  obliged 
either  to  sell  their  commodity  at  whatever  price  the 
monopolists  chose  to  offer  them,  or  to  keep  it  in  bond 
for  three  or  four  years.*     My  sole  concern  with  the 

*  In  the  year  1834,  the  Hum  Hospital  was  calculated  to  be  wort^ 
j£90,0CO,  I  am  confident  as  good  a  building  could  now  be  erected  for 
£tOjOOO.  The  quantity  of  Bengal  rum  which  the  contractors  received 
from  Government  was  60,000  gallons,  which  at  the  time  was  worth  tin 
whole  estimated  cost  of  the  building.  The  monopoly  was  for  three 
years ;  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  three  and  a  half,  or  four ;  and,  m 
the  contractors  could  purchase  spirits  at  three  shillings  and  retail  them 
at  forty,  it  waa  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least  ^100,000.  In  short,  the 
monopoly  was  a  sort  of  regium  danum,  or  royal  gift,  over  and  above  the 
fair  market-price  of  the  article  bargained  for. 

The  pirticulars  contained  in  this  note  I  have  derived  from  a  notwdnm 

VOL.  I.  U 
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(ransaction  is  to  calculate  its  true  bearings  on  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  General  Macquarie's  administration — 
the  reformation  of  the  convict  population  of  New  South 
Wales  :  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  difficulty. 
The  wages  of  the  artificers  and  labourers,  and  the 
prices  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
hospital,  were,  agreeably  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
colony  at  the  time,  paid  half  in  money  and  half  in 
property,  i.  e.,  in  tea*  sugar,  ardent  spirits,  wine, 
clothing,  or  any  other  article,  either  of  necessity  or  of 
luxury,  which  the  employer  happened  to  have  in  his 
store,  and  which  was  uniformly  charged  to  the  labourer 
at  an  enormous  per-centage  above  its  real  value,  or  even 
above  its  market-price  in  the  colony.  Determined, 
however,  that  not  a  single  shilling  of  the  money-half  of 
the  wages  should,  if  it  could  possibly  be  prevented, 
ultimately  find  its  way  into  any  other  pockets  than 
their  own,  the  worthy  contractors  erected  one  or  more 
public-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place, 
where  their  numerous  convict  and  emancipated  convict 
inechanics  and  labourers  received  that  moiety  of  their 
jwages;  doubtless,  to  induce  the  miserable  wretches, 
whose  inability  to  withstand  such  temptation  may  well 
be  conceived,  to  expend  the  last  farthing  of  their 
earnings  in  the  purchase  of  their  exorbitantly  priced 
and  accursed  liquor.     In  providing,  therefore,  for  the 


I  happened  to  make  in  the  year  1824 ;  but  from  what  sonrees  the  inform- 
ation was  obtained — whether  from  documents  or  from  .persons  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction — I  cannot  at  this 
moment  recollect.  If  the  statement  should  be  erroneous  in  any  parti- 
imliM%*t«hfiliibe  happy  to  stand  corrected. 
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physical  health  of  the  colony^  Governor  Macquarie  wad 
actually  overspreading  the  whole  surface  of  its  body, 
politic^  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  with  tk^oundi,  and 
bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,  which  have  hitherto  sur- 
passed the  skill  of  the  ablest  chirurgeon  to  bind  up, 
or  the  efficacy  of  the  most  powerful  ointment  to  tnol^ 

%.  . 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  British  money  in  the  erec- 
tion of  numerous  public  buildings  of  minor  utility,  and 
the  extraordinary  facility  which  was  thus  afforded  to 
the  emancipated  convict  population  for  indulging  in 
every  species  of  unhallowed  dissipation,  tended  even  to 
neutralize  the  most  judicious  measures  which  Governor 
Macquarie  had  himself  adopted  for  their  progressive 
reformation.  A  measure,  for  instance,  of  vast  import* 
ance  to  the  colony,  which  Governor  Macquarie  pur- 
sued with  much  greater  zeal  than  success,  was  the  form- 
ation of  an  agricultural  population  from  the  class  of 
emancipated  convicts.  Adhering  to  the  principle  on 
which  Grovernor  Phillip  had  been  empowered  to  act  by 
the  British  Government,  Governor  Macquarie  gave 
grants  of  thirty  acres  of  land  each  to  persons  of  this 
class  on  attaining  their  freedom.  But  there  was  this 
important  difference  between  the  system  pursued  by 
Governor  Phillip  and  that  of  Governor  Macquarie : 
Governor  Phillip  gave  such  grants  of  land  only  to  indi- 
viduals of  good  character,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
would  settle  upon  the  land,  and  make  a  good  use  of  it; 
Governor  Macquarie,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have 
given  them  indiscriminately  to  all :  and  whereas  it  wad 
certainly  by  no  means  the  intention  .of  the  .Bi;iti$l^ 
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Government  that  such  grants  of  land  .should  in  any 
case  be  given  to  emancipated  convicts  for: the  purpose 
of  being  sold,  it  is  nevertheless  a  notonoiw  fact»  tbat  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  Governor  Macquarie's  grants 
of  this  kind  vi^ere  never  taken  possession  of  Vy  the 
grantees,  but  vrere  sold  immediately,  and  genenrlly 
for  rum. 

I  had  once  occasion  to  inspect  a  chart  in  the  Schrveyor- 
General's  office,  to  ascertain  something  relative  to  a 
grant  of  land  belonging  to  a  reputable  Scotchman,  who 
had  unfortunately  fallen  into  pecuniary  difficulties  iii 
the  colony.  On  glancing  at  the  chart,  I  observed  that 
the  land  was  bounded  in  one  direction  by  a  whole  colcmy 
of  small  settlers y  or  proprietors  of  farms  of  thirty  or  forl^ 
acres  each ;  but  in  afterwards  adverting  to  the  cireum- 
stance  in  conversation  with  the  landholder,  and  asking 
him  what  sort  of  a  neighbourhood  he  had  got,  I- was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  he  had*  no  neighbours 
at  all  in  that  direction,  and  that  what  sedmed  <m  ibe 
Surveyor- General's  chart  a  number  of  small  farms^  wImi 
merely  a  portion  of  the  large  and  undivided  estate  of^n 
colonial  proprietor,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Sydney 
during  the  government  of  Major-General  Macqaario, 
and  who  had  purchased  in  the  way  of  his  business^  and 
in  all  probability  for  ardent  spirits,  a  number  of  tik^ 
Governor's  orders  for  small  grants  of  land,  which;'  It 
seems,  he  had  kept  in  abeyance  till  their  united  acres 
amounted  to  an  extent  which  it  was  worth  while  •  for 
him  to  select  in  that  particular  locality. 

*^  It  appears  to  me/'  says  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge, 
in  his  Repdrt  to  the  House  of  Commons-,  already 
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ferred  tOy^  ./' that  the  system  that  has  hitherto  been 
fHifsoedy  pf  granting  thirty  acres  of  land  to  emancipated 
convicts  vvithoat  reference  to  their  means  of  cultivation, 
la  not  attended  with  the  beneficial  results  that  were 
expected  from  it«  They  have,  in  many  instances,  beea 
disposed  of  to  obtain  relief  from  pressing  necessities^ 
occasioned  either  by  unfavourable  seasons,  bad  soil,  or 
the  elEects  of  dissipation  or  indulgence  ;  and  Governor 
Macquarie  felt  assured  that  many  of  the  applicants  thai 
appeared  before  hlm^  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
/ust  new  aUqded,  bad  alienated  by  private  and.  previous 
sales  all  right  to  the  land  for  which  they  were  applying. 

'^  A  rule  had  been  promulgated  by  him^  at  an  early 
period,  and  it  forms  a  condition  of  every  grant,  that  it 
sbadl  not  be  disposed  of  or  alienated  within  five  years. 
This  xule,'  however,  has  been  violated  by  persons  of 
every  class  in  the  colony." 

All.  this  malversation,  which  was  not  less  ruinous  to 
the  individuals  themselves  than  injurious  to  the  comma* 
oity,  might  have  been  entirely  obviated  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement.  Had  the  Governor,  for  instance,  merely 
made,  it  a  rule  not  to  issue  deeds  or  to  give  permanent 
pofisession  of  grants  of  land  of  this  kind,  until  the 
.grantees  bad,  in  each  particular  instance,  resided  upon 
the  land  for  a  certain  period  and  effected  certain  specific 
impiovements,  an  attachment  to  the  spot  would  in  all 
likeUhood  have  been  generated  by  residence  and  hard 
labooT)  ere  the  condition  of  proprietorship  could  have 
been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  disposition  to  sell  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  annihilated  before  the  power  to 
sell  had  beou  obtained^    It  was  quite  preposterous  to 
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imagine  that  the  pickpocket  would  become  9l  farmer^  to 
xme  GoTeraor  King's  expression,  by  merely  giving  him 
an  order  for  thirty  acres  of  forest  land,  which  he  coold 
instantly  exchange  for  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  mm  in 
the  town  of  Sydney,  and  be  no  poorer  than  he  was 
before.  As  well  might  we  expect  the  leopard  to  change 
his  spots  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  as  expect  that 
under  such  a  system  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  evil  should  learn  to  do  well. 

*  During  the  long  course  of  his  administration,  however. 
Governor  Macquarie  did  succeed  in  settling  many  fami- 
lies of  emancipated  convicts  on  small  farms  in  various 
parts  of  the  territory ;  as  for  instance,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  rivers^  and  at  the  agricul- 
tural settlements  of  Campbelltown  and  Appin;  and  had 
subsequent  events  not  reduced  many  of  the^  families 
to  debts  and  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  at  last  to 
sell  their  farms,  the  result  would  doubtless  have  been 
exceedingly  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  philanthropy. 

*  Governor  Macquarie*s  situation  as  the  Governor  of 
a  British  colony  was  doubtless  very  peculiar.  On  his 
arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  he  found  that  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  consisted  of  free  emigrants  \  and  from  the  large 
annual  influx  of  convicts,  and  the  almost  total  cessation 
of  free  emigration  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
government,  the  proportion  of  that  class  of  the  general 
population  of  the  colony  was  continually  decreasing. 
In  such  circumstances  it  was  almost  to  be  expected  that 
Governor  Macquarie  should  entirely  misapprehend  the 
great  end  which  the  founders  of  the  colony  originally 
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bad  in  yiew,  or  rather  the.  means  by  which  that  end 
was  to  be  accomplished  ;-r-that  instead  of  endeavouring 
on  the  one  hand  to  work  out  the  reformation  of  the 
convicts  by  means  of  a  numerous  and  industrious  free 
emigrant  population,  and  to  induce  the  British  Govern* 
ment  on  the  other,  as  his  predecessor,  Captain  Phillip^ 
l^d  done,  to  hold  out  the  requisite  encouragement  for 
the  settlement  of  such  emigrants  throughout  the  terri<» 
tory,  he  should  come  to  consider  the  free  emigrant 
population  of  the  colony  as  a  mere  excrescence  on  its 
body  politic,  or  rather  as  a  positive  incumbrance  and 
dead-weight  on  the  community — constituting  no  part  of 
the  Government  scheme  in  regard  to  the  reformation  of 
the  convicts,  and  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  counteraction  to  the  colonial  authorities.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  although  these  may  not  have  been 
the  maxims  which  Governor  Macquarie  avowed,  they 
were  those,  at  least,  that  regulated  his  procedure* 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  Governor  Macquarie 
neither  countenanced  nor  encouraged  the  class  of  free 
emigrant  settlers  throughout  the  colony,  and  that  his 
procedure  in  this  respect  operated  in  so  far  as  a  com- 
plete check  to  emigration.  He  had  been  expressly  en- 
JQined  in  his  letter  of  instructions  from  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  those  free 
settlers  who  had  exerted  themselves  in  favour  of  Go- 
vernor Bligh ;  but  he  entirely  neglected  them«  In 
short,  :  His  Excellency's  maxim  was,  '*  New  South 
Wales  is  a  country  for  the  reformation  of  convicts  ;  free 
people  have  no  right  to  come  to  it."     He  had  doubtl^ 
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been  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  class  generally  by 
the  .officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  to  ^hom 
the  free  settlers  were  of  course  politically  obnoxious,  in 
consequence  of  their  adhering  to  the  deposed  Governor. 

Besides,  it  is  reported  on  good  authority,  that  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  Governor  Mac- 
quarie  was  advised  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  (now  Gene* 
ral)  Foveaux,  who  then  commanded  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  to  bring  forward,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
emancipated  convicts,  or,  as  they  are  technically  styled 
in  the  colony,  the  emancipists.  This  advice  appears  to 
have  been  followed  with  all  the  promptness  and  deci- 
sion of  his  energetic  character;  for  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1810,  tl>at  is,  before  he  had  been  a  month  in 
the  colony^  he  appointed  Andrew  Thomson,  a  Scotch- 
man of  this  class,  to  the  office  of  the  magistracy — an 
appointment,  for  which  there  had  been  no  precedent  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  colony,  and  which  can 
scarcely  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  Governor 
Macquarie  had,  it  seems,  given  some  personal  offence  to 
Colonel  Foveaux,  and  this  apparently  benevolent  advice 
was  the  method  which  that  officer  employed  of  repaying 
the  compliment ;  for,  in  reference  to  that  advice,  Colonel 
Foveaux  is  reported  to  have  observed  to  his  secretary. 
Lieutenant  Finucane,  ''  that  he  had  now  placed  a 
blister  on  Governor  Macquarie  which  he  would  never 
be  able  to  remove.^' 

As  the  case  of  Andrew  Thomson  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  policy  pursued  by  Governor  Mac- 
qtiarie  in  regard  to  the  emancipists  generally,  it  may 
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ildt  b^  out  of  place  to  insert  the  following  character  and 
history  of  that  individual  from  Mr.  6igge*9  Report  to 
the  House  of  Commons  :— 

**  From  the  account  of  the  ezecator  of  A,  Thomson,  it  appears  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that  his  relations  there  were  itinerant  traders 
in  gaoda.  He  was  tran8|;k>i*ted  td  New  Sotith  Wales  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  colony  served  as  a  labourer  in  the  ston^ 
masons'  gang  at  Farramatta,  On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  he  went 
te  Windsor  to  reside  as  a  settler,  and  he  there  engaged  in  business  as  a 
rettiil  shop-keeper,  and  built  some  timell  vessels,  in  which  he  traded  to 
Sydney :  he  also  became  superintendent  of  some  of  the  convict  la« 
bourers  in  the  employ  of  government  at  Windsor.  In  all  these  occu- 
pations he  was  successful ;  his  trade  extended  ;  he  became  possessed  of 
falrtiis ;  and  made  an  establishment  for  the  mauufttcture  of  salt,  on  a 
saiall  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  tiver  Hawkesbury,  where  he  also  con- 
tinued to  build  small  vessels ;  and  it  was  bere,  and  on  the  banks  of  th« 
river,  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  several  persons  whom  I  found 
at  Windsor,  Andrew  lliomson  carried  on  the  illicit  distillation  ef 
sj^irits. 

"  To  his  other  employments,  he  added  those  of  constable  and  public^ 
house  keeper,  and  through  liberal  credit  and  forbearance  he  acquired  a, 
gr^at  deal  of  influence  amongst  the  class  of  smaller  settlers  in  the 
neighboilYiBg  districts  of  the  Hawkesbury.  To  a  considerable  share  of 
natural  shrewdness  he  added  great  activity  of  mind  and  body ;  and  thougl^ 
quite  uneducated  when  he  arrived  in  the  colony,  he  succeeded  after- 
wards in  acquiring  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  a  retail  shop-keeper. 

^'  HiH  condtidt  in  theto  several  capacities  is  considered  to  have  be^n 
correct;  but  the  habits  of  his  domestic  life  were  immoral* 

"  I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  observations  upon  the  charactei^ 
and  conduct  of  A.  Thomson,  not  from  any  wish  tor  detract  from  his  merit 
a«  an  individual,  but  because  it  is  stated  b>  Governor  Macquarie,'  in 
the  epi^ph  befi>re  alluded  to,  that  <  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  that  he  appointed  him  to  be  a  magistrate  of  thci 
colony,  and  that  by  the  same  act  he  restored  him  to  that  rank  in  society 
which  he  had  loilt.'  These  circumstances  are  also  of  still  farther  im- 
portance, as  the  appointment  of  A.  Thomson  to  the  magistracy  was  oaa 
of  those  acts  of  Governor  Macquarie  that  has  been  urged  most  strong]||i 
against  him  by  his  enemies,  and  has  been  most  questioned  by  hia 
friends.       •       •       ♦ 
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"  Andrew  Thomson  was  thenceforth  admitted  to  the  table  of  Go?ienK>r 
Macquarie,  and  to  that  of  the  officers  of  the  73rd  regiment,  by  a  change 
of  regulation,  but  not  of  feeling  in  the  military  body,  that  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
civil  chief/' 


Goyernor  Macquarie  was  certainly  of  an  arbitrary  dis- 
position ;  and  his  prejudices,  in  regard  to  the  two  classes 
of  the  free  population  of  the  colony,  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  little  embittered  by  the  personal  opposition  he 
sometimes  experienced,  in  regard  to  his  favourite  mea- 
sures,  from  some  of  the  free  emigrant  settlers.  It  is 
related^  at  least^  that  a  reputable  individual  of  this  class 
having  transmitted  representations  against  his  measures 
to  the  Secretary  of  State^  Governor  Macquarie,  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  strong  irritation,  observed  in 
reply,  '*  that  there  were  only  two  classes  of  individuals 
in  New  South  Wales — those  who  had  been  convicted, 
and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  so.'J  liT  His  Excel- 
lency really  made  so  gratuitous  ^nd  so  illiberal  a  re- 
mark, the  circumstance  sulSiciently  accounts  for  the 
seemingly  anomalous  fact,  that  he  sometimes  selected 
his  friends  and  favourites  from  the  class  of  those  '*  who 
ought  to  have  been  convicted  : " — whether  they  had 
ever  been  so  in  reality  or  not^  I  conceive  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire. 

In  short,  Governor  Macquarie  appears  to  have  been 
very  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  virtue  in  any 
plass  of  persons  in  the  colony ;  and  another  of  the 
maxims,  therefore,  on  which  he  seems  to  have  acted 
was,  that  "  prosperous  vice  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
rewarded."     The  emancipated   convict  publican,    who 
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had  been  saccessful  in  selling  rum  by  the  gill,  generally 
ended  the  matter  by  converting  his  tap  into  a  store,  and 
selling  it  by  the  puncheon.  At  his  outset  in  the  coIo-' 
nial  world,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  smaU 
settlers  of  his  own  class  in  society  with  ardent  spriritg 
in  small  quantities,  in  exchange  for  proportionably  small 
quantities  of  grain  ;  but  having  now  written  himself  a 
n>erchant,  he  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  take  a  mortgage 
on  the  settler's  farm  in  lieu  of  his  annual  supply  of  tea, 
siigiar,  slop-clothing,  and  rum,  all  of  which  were  booked 
to  him  at  a  hundred  per  cent  at  least  above  the  real 
value  of  the  articles;  and  by  watching  his  opportunity, 
he  was  able  at  last  to  pounce  upon  the  farm  itself,  like 
a:  vulture  on  its  prey,  and  to  hold  the  settler  in  future  as 
a  tenant-^at-will  on  the  land  which  he  had  cleared  and 
cultivated  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  for  which  he 
had  probably  not  received  goods  in  all  more  than  equi- 
valent ill  real  value  to  a  single  year's  rent  of  the  farm.* 
When  wealth  had  in  the  process  of  time  been  acquired  by 
such  processes  as  this,  Governor  Macquarie  considered 

*  **  Pressed  by  their  necessities,  as  weU  as  by  their  lore  of  excessive 
indulgence,  and  unable,  from  the  want  of  proper  buildings,  to  secar« 
their  produce  when  gathered,  these  thoughtless  persons  hasten  to 
Sydney  at  the  first  opening  of  the  King's  store  ;  and  if  unable  to  obtain 
immediate  admission  for  their  grain,  or  baffled  in  their  expectations  by 
the  cottfupion  and  want  of  regulation  that  preyails  there,  they  sell  it  to 
the  publicans,  who  are  the  only  persons  in  the  colony  that  possess  the 
means  of  storing  grain.  They  then  buy  dearly  a  few  articles  of  the  first 
necessity,  which,  with  a  supply  of  spirituous  liquors,  are  soon  con- 
sumed, and  leave  them  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  ontil  the  return. of 
the  next  harvest  brings  with  it  a  diminished  return  of  produce,  but 
affords  a  repetition  of  the  same  improvident  indulgence."^ Export  of  the 
Commitmner  »f  Inquiry  on  New  South  Wales^ 
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die  individiml  in  a  fit  ooDdition  to  be  restored  to  tbe 
place  in  society  which  be  had  lost,  not  so  much  b^  his 
crimiftality  as  bj^  his  transport  at  ion  ;  and  consequently, 
after  a  course  of  life  tenfold  more  criminal  perhaps  in 
the  eye  of  God  than  the  one  that  had  issued  in  his  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  and  a  hundred- fold  more  injurious 
to  society, — the  wealthy  emancipist  could  cherish  the 
hope  of  being  received  at  Government  House,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  fit  associate  for  reputable  men. 

In  short,  it  was  not  the  retiring  emancipated  convict 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life  that  Governor  Macquarie 
especially  delighted  to  eucourage,  by  endeavouring  to 
rescue  him,  as  his  predecessor  Governor  Bligh  was 
in  reality  deposed  for  doing,  from  the  iron  gripe  of  his 
oppressor :  it  was  that  prominence  in  society  which 
wealth  uniformly  gives  its  possessor  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  well  as  in  every  other  country,  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Governor.  The  circumstance  of  being 
notorious  for  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  honour 
and  integrity  was  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  His 
£xcellency*s  favour.  The  circumstance  of  being  noto- 
rious for  a  life  of  open  and  outrageous  profligacy,  was  no 
impediment  to  employment  or  promotion  under  the 
government  of  Major-General  Macquarie. 

It  will  not  appear  strange,  however,  that  Grovernor 
Macquarie's  measures  should  have  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular  among  certain  classes  in  the  colony, 
and  caused  this  egregious  mis-statement  to  be  propa- 
gated and  believed  respecting  him,  viz.  that  he  was  the 
real  friend  and  patron  of  the  emancipists.  For  my 
own  part,  I  conceive  there  is  abundant  reaspn  to  believe 


that  be  was  in  reality  the  worst  enemy  of  that  dasfr  tis 
a  body  that  ever  trod  Australian  ground.  He  patron- 
ized and  befriended  a  few  of  their  number^  it  is  true; 
but:  that  patronage  was  undoubtedly  the  ruin  of  the 
many.  Had  he  followed  up  the  truly  wise  and  bene- 
volent plans  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor,  during  the 
long  course  of  his  government,  he  would  infallibly  have 
transformed  the  great  majority  of  the  emancipists  into 
an  industrious  and  comparatively  virtuous  peasantry, 
with  whose  descendants  the  free  emigrants  and  their 
offspring  would  in  time  have  become  gradually  and 
ui^distinguishably  blended  ;  and  be  would  thus  have 
caused,  the  moral  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose : 
but  the  course  he  actually  pursued  has  in  great 
measure  converted  the  colony,  in  so  far  as  that  liume- 
KM&r  class  of  its  population  is  concerned,  into  a  great 
nursery  of  pubUcam  and  sinners. 

As  involving  a  system  of  penal  discipline  and  reform, 
Governor  Macquarie's  administration  of  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales  was  unquestionably  a  failure.  In 
the  disposal  and  employment  of  the  convicts  during 
his  government,  these  great  objects  of  the  original  esta- 
blishment of  tbe  colony  were,  if  not  uniformly,  at  least 
too  frequently,  postponed  by  objects  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance. In  this  opinion  1  am  not  singular.  After 
enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  labour  in  which  con- 
victs were  employed  on  the  government  establishments 
of  the  colony  during  Governor  Macquarie's  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge  makes  the  following 
judicious  observations : — 

i  "         .    4    ■ 

"  Such  are  tlie  seyeral  kinds  of  labour  performed  by  tbe  conriets  re* 
gained  in  the  seryice  of  goTemment  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
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mui'ft  Land ;  and  as  they  have  grown  altogether  out  of  the  presumed 
wants  of  the  local  governments,  little  consideration  htu  been  afforded  by 
them  to  the  effects  that  they  have  producedf  either  in  the  shape  cfjmnishment  ov 
of  reform. 

"  llie  distribution  of  the  convicts  in  the  first  instance,  the  resumption 
of  their  services  at  subsequent  periods,  the  extension  of  them  beyond 
the  terms  assigned  to  others,  have  contributed  to  create  an  universal 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  convicts,  that  skilfulness  in  work, 
rather  than  immoral  conduct,  was  the  cause  of  their  first  enthralment, 
and  the  measure  of  its  continuance.  This  feelingproduces  discourage- 
ment, carelessness,  and  not  unfrequently  malicious  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  of  government. 

"The  local  temptations  to  plunder  that  assail  the  convict  employed 
in  the  towns,  and  the  habits  of  luxurious  indulgence  that  he  acquires 
during  his  period  of  compulsory  service,  tend  to  fix  his  residence  there 
when  he  is  emancipated ;  and  while  the  price  of  mechanical  labour  is 
thus  enhanced  to  the  settlers  in  the  country,  the  habits  of  the  mechanic 
himself  become  permanently  depraved  and  licentious." 


The  salutary  effect  of  employment  on  the  public 
works  of  the  colony  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  history, 
whether  considered  as  a  means  of  insuring  the  re- 
formation of  the  convict,  or  of  rendering  him  really 
useful  to  the  community,  is  strongly  contrasted  by  Mr. 
Bigge  with  the  general  effect  of  such  employment 
during  Governor  Macquarie's  administration.  After 
observing  that,  **  in  the  years  1792  and  1793,  many 
circumstances  concurred  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
the  convicts,"  such  as  the  scarcity  of  food,  the  great 
demand  for  labour,  and  the  infliction  of  summary  and 
severe  punishment  for  idleness  or  dishonesty,  Mr. 
JBigge  proceeds  as  follows  : — 


<« 


The  agricultural  operations,  although  limited  to  the  use  of  thehatehet 
and  the  hoe,  admitted  both  the  employment  of  the  most  unpractised 
labourers,  as  well  as  an  exact  and  severe  apportionment  of  their  labour 
to  their  skill  and  strength.    The  labour  of  government  was  not  at  that 
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tii99.  Mie  laWar  that  .the  conricts  preferred:  it  was  conducted  at  two 
places  BOt  tbea  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  any  settlers ;  and  one 
of  tl^eae  places  was  distant  three,  and  the  other  five  miles,  from  the 
tovm  of  Parramatta ;  and  neither  were  infected  by  the  luxurious  dissi- 
pation of  that  place,  or  by  the  temptations  to  plunder,  that  the  increasing 
opulence  and  property  of  the  settlers  have  since  afforded. 

**  The  species  of  labour  likewise,  in  which  they  were  instructed,  was 
one -that  was  in  general  use  and  demand;  and  when  a  convict  was 
fUi^Clfeed  to  a  settler  from  the  government  works,  he  was  not,  as  «t 
present,  an  useless  incumbrance  or  expense,  but  he  was  capable  of  im- 
mediately affording  some  return  by  his  labour,  for  the  subsistence  and 
clothing  that  was  furnished  to  him.  The  superintendents  themselves 
were,  from  oircumsiances  of  the  moment,  equally  interested  in  aag- 
meuting  the  produce  of  the  government  labour  ;  and  they  did  not  then, 
as  many  of  them  do  at  present,  possess  an  interest  that  lies  exactly  the 
other  way," 


I  am  also  constrained,  from  a  sovereign  regard  to 
truth,  to  remark,  that  the  principle  on  which  eman- 
cipations, tickets  of  leave,  and  other  indulgences,  were 
too  frequently  granted  to  convicts  by  Governor  Mac- 
q^arie,  had    a  direct   tendency   to  preclude  the   re^- 
formation  of  the  convict,  and  to  obliterate  from  his  mind 
^1   sense  of   criminality.     Convicts, who   had   either 
brought  money  with  them  to  the  colony, — the  fruit, 
perhaps,  of  their  knavery  in  England,?- or  whose  wives 
had  followed  them  out  with  their  accumulated  and  dis- 
,honest  savings,   or  who  had  originally  moved  in  a 
higher  sphere  in  society  than  the  mere  labourer, — not 
unfrequently  received  tickets  of  leave  on  their  arrival 
in  Sydney,  and  were  immediately  placed  in  as  com* 
fortable    circumstances    as  they  had   ever  known  in 
England,  besides  possessing  facilities  for  making  money 
.  such   as  they  could   never   have   anticipated    in    the 
mother   country..     Persons    in    these    circumstances. 
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mdreover,  had  only  to  render  some  sooall  senrice  to  the 
government,  as  in  supplying  horses  and  carts  for  an 
expeditioti  of  discovery,  for  conveying  the  Governor's 
baggage  when  travelling  in  the  interior,  or  for  carrying 
stores  and  provisions  to  some  road  party,  to  obtain 
emancipation  or  entire  freedom  in  the  colony  ;  while  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  others  obtained  similar 
indulgences  through  the  recommendations  of  unprin- 
cipled magistrates,  superintendents,  or  overseers,  to 
whom  they  had  rendered  private  services  as  the  price  of 
their  corrupt  influence.  Of  thirty-nine  convict  labourers 
on  the  Bathurst  road,  three  obtained  free  pardons  ;  one, 
a  ticket  of  leave  ;  and  thirty-five,  emancipations  ;  while 
seven  convicts  holding:  tickets  of  leave  received  em  an- 
cipations  merely  for  supplying  horses  and  carts  for  the 
carriage  of  provisions  and  stores  :  nay,  a  convict  who 
had  been  transported  for  the  second  time,  and  who, 
on  his  arrival  in  Sydney,  had  obtained  a  ticket  of  leave, 
and  was  allowed  to  open  a  public-house  at  Parratnatta, 
obtained  his  emancipation  for  merely  sending  a  horse 
and  cart,  under  the  charge  of  his  assigned  convict 
servant,  to  assist  in  conveying  provisions  and  stores  to 
the  road-parties.  Governor  Macquarie  had  doubtless 
established  regulations  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the 
colony  for  the  granting  of  indulgences  to  convicts  on 
their  good  conduct  only ;  but  as  there  had  been  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  exceptions  to  these  rules  up 
to  the  time  when  Mr,  Bigge  commenced  his  inquiry,  it 
is  evident  that  the  maxim  of  exceptio  probat  regttlam, 
was,  in  Governor  Macquarie's  case,  to  be  ti^nslated, 
'*  the  numerous  exceptions  prove  the  rule  to  be  of  no 
value  whatever.*'    The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things 
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oitibe;  coDvict  ^population  of  6be  eokmy  may  be'^caoily 
conceiveil;  for^  allhongfa  the  Oovernor  waj»  faunself 
above  auspicion^  both  ia  regard  to  the  purity  cf  bia 
motires  and  the  integrity  of  bis  conduct,  a  general 
beHef  was  induced  in  the  colony  that  '*  the  rewards  of 
good^Gonduct  bad  become  the  subjects  of  sale  and 
barter  through  the  corruption  of  his  agents/' 

XJovemor  Macquarie's  early  efforts  '*to  bring  for* 
wardr  the  emancipists  had  receiyed  much  and  per- 
haps  injudicious  commendation  from  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Transportation  in  the  year  1812;  and» 
although  Earl  Bathurst  endeavoured  afterwards;  to  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  the  evil  consequences  that 
roi^t  ensue  from  incautiously  pushing  such  a  principle 
to. extremities ;  the  circumstance  app^ins  to. have  not 
only  Confirmed  him  in  his  adherence  to  the  course 
he  <  was  pursuing^  but  to  have  induced  him  to  adopt 
every  possible  means  of  rendering  it  virtually  im^ 
perative  on  all  and  sundry  to  follow  his  example. 

That  Oovemor  Maequarie  was  right  in  the  abstract, 
in  endeavouring  to  restore  to  sodety  individuals  who  had 
given  undoubted  evidence  of  their  thorough  reformation^ 
is  undeniable ;  but  the  method  he  employed  in  effects 
ing  that  praiseworthy  object  was  not  less  objectionable^ 
than  his  selection  of  individual  emancipists  for  putting 
his  benevolent  experiment  to  the  test  was  peculiarly 
injudicioius.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  prin^ 
ciple,  that  if  an  individual  who  has  been  a  convict  be^ 
comes  thoroughly  reformed,  he  will  exhibit  a  retiring 
dispesitiofi,  and  court  obscurity ;  and  that,  on  the  canr^ 
trary,  if  a  person  of  this  class  is  obtrusive,  in  his 
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demeanour,  and  ready  on  every  occasion  to  thrust  him- 
self on  the  society  of  those  who  still  regard  him  with 
aversion  or  suspicion,  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  his 
not  being  reformed  at  all.  Governor  Macquarie's  re* 
formed  characters  were  unfortunately  of  the  latter  de- 
scription ;  and  His  Excellency  having  taken  extraordinary 
pains  to  have  them  forced  into  society,  it  was  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  reputable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  should  refuse 
to  submit  to  his  dictation  in  a  matter  so  entirely  beyond 
the  province  of  a  Governor,  and  that  much  bitterness 
of  feeling  should  be  the  unhappy  result  of  the  ill- 
managed  experiment. 

These  efforts  of  Governor  Macquarie  were  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  most  of  the  officers  of  the  forty- 
sixth  and  forty-eighth  regiments,  as  well  as  to  certain 
of  the  civil  officers  and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  colony ;  and  as  Governor  Macquarie  was  unfor- 
tunately subject  to  the  common  weakness  of  military 
governors,  in  regarding  as  the  enemies  of  his  person 
and  government  all  who  were  not  disposed  to  make 
an  entire  surrender  of  their  own  judgments  and 
feelings  to  his ;  the  usual  scenes  of  colonial  warfare, 
crimination,  and  recrimination,  ensued  ;  and  these  jar- 
rings  had,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  singularly 
unhappy  effect  of  making  the  two  classes,  of  which 
society  is  composed  in  the  Australian  colonies,  regard 
each  other  with  much  more  unfriendly  feelings  than  if 
no  such  injudicious  attempts  to  unite  them  had  ever 
^en  made.  These  feelings  still  subsist;  but,  as  the 
management  of  the  colonial  press,  which,  in  the  hands 
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of  thoroughly  unprincipled  and  worthless  characters  of 
the  class  of  emancipated  convicts,  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  influential  agent  in  keeping  them  alive  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  has  at  length  passed  into  other  and 
better  bands ; — there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  moral 
evils  of  which  they  have  long  been  productive  in  colo-* 
nial  society  will  now  be  gmdually  neutralized. 

I  should  be  sorry^  however,  to  do  so  much  injury  to 
the  memory  of  Governor  Macquarie^  as  not  to  inform 
the  reader  that  his  errors  were  rather  errors  of  the 
understanding  than  of  the  heart.  He  had  evidently 
taken  up  a  wrong  idea  of  his  duty  in  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  being  a 
man  of  much  decision  of  character  on  the  one  hand» 
and  a  stranger  on  the  other  to  that  acuteness  of  moral 
sense  which  often  compensates  for  obtuseness  of  inteU 
lectual  vision,  be  was  apt  to  push  every  thing  to  ex* 
tretnes.  He  encouraged  and  promoted  marriage  in 
those  quarters  in  which  a  very  different  mode  of  life 
had  b^en  previously  connived  at ;  and,  in  externals  at 
least,  the  colony  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect  under 
his  vigorous  and  eneigetic  management  from  what  it 
had  previously  worn.  Towns  were  planned  or  im;* 
proved  during  his  government;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
encouraged,  by  grants  of  land  or  other  inexpensive 
gratuities,  to  erect  substantial  buildings.  I  have  already^ 
noticed  the  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  country  :  the  dis* 
trict  of  Argyle,  tlie  grand  outlet  to  a  well- watered  agri-r 
cultural  and  pastoral  country  of  vast  extent  to  the 
Bouth-wesi9(rard,  was  also  discovered  during  his  admi<t 
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nistri^tion.  The  Lacbtati  and  Macquarie  rivers,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  were  traced  by  Mr. 
Oxleyj  the  Surveyor-General,  till  they  gradually  dis- 
appeared in  vast  swamps  in  the  western  interior ;  and 
the  river  Hastings,  with  a  lai^e  extent  of  pastoral 
country  to  the  westward,  called  Liverpool  Plains,  was 
discovered  to  the  northward.  The  agricultural  penal 
•ettlement  of  Emu  Plains,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  was  formed  during  the  government  of 
Major-Oeneral  Macquarie,  as  also  the  penal  settlements 
of  Newcastle  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hunter,  and  of 
Port  Macquarie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings. 

The  highest  talents  add  the  most  elctensive  acquire- 
ments are  uniformly  found  conjoined  with  some  weak- 
ness or  other,  to  remind  us  of  the  condition  of  our 
mortal  existence.  Governor  Macquarie's  weakness  was 
a  rabid  desire  for  immortality,  that  took  a  lingular 
delight  in  having  his  name  affixed  to  every  thing  that 
required  a  name  in  the  colony ;  whether  public  build- 
ings or  remarkable  localities,  places,  persons,  or  things. 
It  was  said  of  Greece  by  one  of  the  ancient  Roman 
poets,  **  There's  not  a  stone  i'  the  land  without  a 
liame.*'*  On  my  first  arrival  iii  the  colony,  shortly 
after  the  close  of  Governor  Macquarie 's  administration, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  a  similar  retna^rk  might  with 
almost  equal  propriety  have  been  made  of  New  South 
Wales ;  with  this  difference,  however, — that  in  the  latter 
case  the  name  for  every  thing  was  Macquarie.    The 

*  NuUun^  sine  nomine  saznm. — ^JtvENAL. 
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Governors  weajkuessia.this  particular  being  easily  difr< 
Gpveredy  the  calculating  colonists  found  it  their  interest 
to  affix  His  Excellency's  name  to  any  thing  he  had 
given  them  jn  .the  shape  of  landed  property,  as  in  thai 
Cfu$e,tbey  were  almost  sure  to  obtain  an  extension  of 
their  grants.  A  worthy  colonist,  with  whom  I  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  learn  the  circumstance  a  few 
years  ago,  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  two  farms  and 
a  son-r-all  called  Macquarie. 

A  propensity  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  was 
likely  to  be  a  fruitful  subject  of  ridicule  with  those  who 
were  dissatis6ed  with  his  measures  ;  and  the  following 
instance  of  this  species  of  colonial  humour  is  not  unde- 
serving of  preservation.    The  late  Dr.  Townson,  LL.D., 
a  gentleman  of  very   superior   literary   and   scientific 
acquirements,  who  had  pubhshed  a  volume  of  Travels  in 
Hungary,  and  had  afterwards   settled   in  New  South 
Wales,  was  on  some  occasion  entertaining  a  party  of 
visil^rs  at  his  residence,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  settle- 
ment of  Liverpool,  by  showing  them  his  extensive  and 
well-stocked  garden  and  orchard.     One  of  the  party, 
pbservmg  an  insect  on  one  of  the  trees  in  the  grounds, 
aaked  the  doctor,  who  was  an  eminent  naturalist,  what 
its.  name  was.    The  doctor  replied,  with  the  utmost 
gca,vity,  ''  It  is  a  species  of  bug  that  abounds  in  the 
Kve  timber  of  the  colony  :  it  has  not  yet  got  a  name; 
but  I  propose  that  it  should  be  called  Cimex  Macquu^ 
rianus,  or  the  Macquarie  Bug." 

After  a  long  and  laborious  administration  of  nearly 
twelve  years,  Major-General  Macquarie  was  succeeded 
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in  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  first 
of  December,  1821,  by  Major-General  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  K.  C.  B.  He  returned  to  his  native  land 
immediately  after,  and  died,  much  and  justly  re- 
gretted by  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists,  in  the 
year  1824. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
COLONY  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MAJOR- 
GENERAL    SIR    THOMAS    BRISBANE,    K.C.B. 


"  Tanta  benignitate  prcditus  erat,  at  Deminem  onqnam  a  »e,  niai 
bilarem  ac  ape  plenum,  discedere  pateretur;  omnia  enim  benigne  polU- 
eebator,  neque  qoicquam  nnqaam  petenti  denegabat :  quod  ai  promitta 
prestitiaaet,  tantam  tamque  inaoditam  in  prinoipe  bonitatem  omnilaade, 
pnedicatione,  litteria,  monamentisque  decorandam  exiatimarem :  ted 
qoanto  gratior  laudabiliorque  ejaa  in  promittendo  facilitaa  ac  liberalitaa 
▼idebatar,  tanto  acerbior  turpiorqne  in  frangenda  fide  vanitaa  atque  in- 
eonstantia  judicabatur ;  promiasa  enim  repoacentibaa  aolitas  erat  reapon- 
dere,  Nan  memineram  im  alteri  promisisse," — Vita  Papa  Leonia  X.»  ab 
incerto  aactore  rescripta. 


Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  K.C.B. 
was  the  sixth  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
entered  on  the  government  of  the  colony  on  the  first  of 
December,  1821.  Sprung  from  an  ancient  family  of 
high  standing  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  of  approved 
ralour  and  ability  as  a  general  officer  in  the  army,  and 
distinguished  among  military  men  and  men  of  rank  by 
the  fame  of  his  scientific  acquirements  in  the  department 
of  astronomy,  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
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to  the  government  of  New  South  Wales  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  circumstance  of  the  happiest  omen 
for  the  colony ;  and  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
were  formed  of  its  mpid  progress  and  general  advance- 
ment under  his  administration. 

In  these  anticipations,  I  confess,  I  fully  participated  ; 
and  as  my  forefathers  had  resided  considerably  up- 
wards of  a  century  on  a  small  property  which  had 
originally  formed  part  of  the  Brisbane  estate,  and 
which  they  sold  at  last  to  emigrate  to  New  South 
Wales,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  look  forward  with 
the  fondest  anticipations  to  the  benefits  which  I  ex- 
pected would  accrue  to  my  adopted  country  from  the 
government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  that  I  should 
have  esteemed  it  the  highest  pleasure  to  have  been  the 
recorder  of  his  fame.  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  these  anticipations  were  but  indif- 
ferently realized. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  a  man  (to  use  the  language 
of  the  world)  of  the.  very  best  intentions.  If  good 
wishes,  or  even  liberal  promises,  could  have  been  of  any 
avail  to  individuals  who  required  his  assistance  as  the 
Governor  of  a  British  colony,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
withhold  them ;  but  being  constitutionally  disinclined 
to  business,  he  was  at  the  same  time  singularly  deficient 
of  t|iat  energy  of  mind  which  was  requisite  to  carry  his 
purposes  into  action ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
tbctugh  possessing  for  a  considerable  period  the  delegated 
powers  of  royalty,  bis  good  intentions  were  seldom  real* 
iza4f  aqd.  his  promises  too  frequently  foi^otten.  It 
hs^l^'^iie^f^ilierefoee,  as  a  matter  of  coni^ae,  that,  while 
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overflowmg  with  the  itiilk  of  human  kindness  in  hit 
intercourse  with  all^  he  attached  few,  if  any,  to  hit 
person  and  government,  and  unhappily  converted  into 
his  bitterest  enemies  those  who  would  otherwise  hav6 
been  his  warmest  friends.  In  short.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
presents  an  instance  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  ap^ 
parently  inconsistent  qualities  of  mind,  which  we  are  so 
frequently  called  to  witness  in  actual  combination  in  th6 
anomalous  history  of  man  i  Brave  even  to  heroism  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  possessing  a  keen  discernment  in 
the  field  of  telescopic  vision,  he  was  nevertheless  desti* 
tute  of  that  decision  of  character  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  ensure  pre-eminence  in  the  field  of  th^ 
world  ;  and  which,  moreover,  in  so  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  extend,  constitutes  the  rarest^ 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  noblest,  attribute  of  humanity. 

I  have  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had  little 
inclination  for  business — I  mean  for  such  business  as  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  must  make  his  daily 
employment,  if  he  would  discharge  his  duty  to  His 
Majesty  or  consult  the  welfare  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. The  government  of  the  colony  was  according!]^ 
entrusted  in  great  measure,  for  a  considerable  period 
after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  to  irresponsible  inferiors; 
some  of  whom  were  as  remarkable  for  their  want  of  in^ 
tegrity  as  others  for  their  incapacity :  and  the  necessar]^ 
consequence  of  this  unhappy  arrangement  was,  that 
while  the  general  advancement  of  the  colony  was  but  in^ 
differently  studied^  arbitrary  acts— racts  of  injustice  and 
oppresflion-^were  sometimes  done,  in  His  Excellencyft 
name  and  under  his  authorityi  which  his  own  h^^stk 

VOL.   I.  I 
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fitelings  and  better  judgment  would  in  other  circum* 
ftlances  have  disallowed. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  despicable  system 
of  espionage,  which  prevailed  in  the  colony  to  a  certain 
extent  up  to  the  period  of  the  present  Govemor^s  arrival^ 
and  under  which  no  honest  man  was  safe  for  a  moment, 
was  introduced  and  encouraged  ;  for  although  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brisbane  would,  in  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  have  held  such  an  instrument  of  govem- 
Bient  in  perfect  abhorrence ;  those  who  from  time  to 
time  administered  the  government  in  his  name  had  each 
Us  peculiar  antipathies  and  predilections,  which  were 
diUgently  fostered  by  certain  listen-and-tell-all  aspirants 
for  the  honour  and  emoluments  of  informer-general  of 
the  colony :  and,  in  a  colony  like  New  South  Wales, 
abounding  in  needy  adventurers,  not  less  bankrupt  in 
character  than  in  fortune,  the  voluntary  and  undefinable 
duties  of  an  office  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  be  sedu- 
lously discharged. 

The  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  will  always 
be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  New  South  Wales  as  the 
«ra  of  free  emigration.  A  few  respectable  families 
of  the  class  of  free  emigrants  had  from  time  to  time 
amved  in  tbe  colony,  under  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
ment, during  the  administration  of  the  preceding  go- 
^emore— a  free  passage  beuig  given  them  by  the 
Oovemment,  and  a  grant  of  land  on  their  arrival  in  the 
territory,  with  rations  for  their  families  and  servants  for 
«  certain  period  afterwards  from  the  King's  stores.  This 
system  was  disoontinx^,  however,  about  the  year  1818 ; 
|y|r.  Mieiifidi  Henderson,  a  respecl»ble  free  emigrant 
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from  the  south  of  Scotiaod^  who  |u*rtved  in  the  colony 
during  that  year^  and  who  is  now  settled  on  the  river 
Ilunter,  having  been  the  first  free  emigrant  who  paid 
his  own  passage  to  New  South  Wales* 

Towards  the  close  of  Qovemor  Macquarie's  ad  mints- 
tration,  the  capabilities  of  the  ccAoay  became  somewhat 
better  known  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  tide  of 
emigration  consequently  began  to  set  in  towards  its 
shores  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  con- 
tinued to  flow  with  a  steadily  increasing  velocity  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  government.  The  great  dis- 
tance of  the  colony^  however,  from  the  mother  countryi 
and  the  consequent  expense  of  the  passage-out,  almost 
entirely  precluded  that  class  of  emigrants,  which  chiefly 
abounds  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America, 
from  emigrating  to  New  South  Wales ;  and,  as  it  was 
chiefly  persons  who  possessed  the  means  of  affording 
employment  to  the  convicts  that  the  Government  wished 
to  emigrate  to  that  colony,  grants  of  land  in  the  ter- 
ritory, duly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their  real  and 
available  capital,  were  held  out  by  the  home  Govern- 
ment to  those  only  who  could  produce  satisfactory  cer- 
tificates of  their  possessing  a  capital  of  at  least  £500. 
From  these  circumstances,  the  numerous  free  emigrants 
who  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  government 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  were  generally  of  a  higher 
standing  in  society  than  the  generality  of  the  free  emi- 
grants who  have  settled  in  the  British  provinces  of 
North  America :  some  of  them  had  been  gentlemen- 
farmers,  others  were  the  sons  of  respectable  landholdets 
in  the  siother  country;  some  pf  them  )iad  beei^  ^fortiiv 
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Imte  ia  mercantile  speculations,  and  others  had  just 
saved  the  remains  of  a  property  which  they  found  daily 
diminishing  at  home,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  better  for- 
tune abroad ;  some  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venturcp  while  others  had  been  impelled  to  emigrate  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times. 

These  emigrants,  according  as  each  preferred  a  par- 
ticular locality^  settled,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  the 
pastoral  country  adjoining  the  Cow-pastures,  or  on  the 
open  plains  of  Bathurst,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains ; 
Along  the  thickly-wooded  alluvial  banks  of  the  Hunter 
and  its  two  tributary  rivers,  or  in  what  was  then  called 
the  New  Country ,  or  the  district  of  Argyle.  The  general 
extent  of  their  grants  was  from  five  hundred  to  two 
.thousand  acres.  Rations  from  the  King*s  stores  were  at 
first  allowed  to  each  settler,  and  to  a  certain  number  of 
convict  servants  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  grant, 
for  the  term  of  six  months  after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  his  land;  and  he  was  also  allowed  a  certain  number 
of  cattle  from  the  Government  herds,  as  a  loan  to  be 
repaid  in  kind  in  seven  years :  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  emigrants  rapidly  increasing^  these  in- 
dulgences were  afterwards  discontinued. 

The  immense  advantages  resulting  to  the  colony  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Government  on  the  other, 
from  this  influx  of  respectable  free  emigrants,  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  cannot  be 
better  illustrated,  than  by  contrasting  the  state  of  things 
in  regard  to  the  prison  population  at  the  close  of 
Governor  Macquarie's  administration,  when  the  tide 
of:  emigration  was  Just  beginning  to  flow  to  the  colony ; 
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with  its  state  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  General 
Darling's,  when  it  had  been  flowing  steadily  for  several 
successive  years. 

I  have  already  shown  how  Governor  Macquarie's 
endeavours  to  transform  the  emancipated  convicts  into 
an  agricultural  population  generally  failed  of  success. 
In  fact,  agriculture  was  a  sort  of  employment  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  convicts  were  decidedly  averse ; 
and  the  first  use,  therefore,  which  they  usually  made  of 
their  freedom,  on  the  expiration  of  their  respective  sen- 
tences, was  to  betake  themselves  to  the  towns.  From 
this  cause  the  agricultural  population  of  the  colony  was 
for  a  long  period  quite  inadequate  to  supply  the  com- 
munity with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  insomuch,  that 
so  late  as  twenty-five  years  after  its  first  establishment, 
recourse  had  repeatedly  to  be  had  to  India  for  grain  at 
a  prodigious  expense  to  fhe  Government.  But  as  con- 
victs continued  to  be  poured  into  the  territory  every 
year,  and  as  employment  could  not  possibly  be  found 
for  them  all  in  the  towns,  Governor  Macquarie  was 
tempted  to  form  agricultural  and  penal  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  the  territory ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Emu 
Plains,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Nepean  River,  and 
at  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hunter ;  where 
numerous  convicts  were  employed,  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment, in  felling  timber,  and  in  the  processes  of  agri^ 
culture.  Land  was  accordingly  cleared  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  buildings  erected  in  these  localities  at  a  vast 
expense  to  the  British  Government.  But  when  the  rapid 
piogress  of  the  colony,  firom  the  influx  of  free  emigrants 
daring  the  govemmeqt  of  .Sir  Thomas  Brisbaape;  'hui 
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rendered  these  establishments  quite  unnecessary^  in  the 
way  of  securing  employment  for  the  convicts,  it  was  found 
that  the  value  of  the  land  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
had  been  but  little  increased  by  all  the  labour  that  had 
been  expended  upon  it ;  while  the  buildings  were  of  no 
value  at  all,  and  were  suffered,  for  the  most  part,  to  go 
to  ruin. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  convicts 
that  were  employed  at  these  expensive  government 
establishments  towards  the  close  of  Governor  Mac- 
quarie's  administration,  convict  labour  was  so  com- 
plete a  drug  in  the  colony,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  and  the  colonial  executive  was  so  utterly 
unable  to  find  suitable  employment  for  the  constantly 
increasing  number  on  their  hands,  that  any  respectable 
person  who  pledged  himself  to  the  Government  to  em- 
ploy and  to  maintain  twenty  convict  servants,  could 
immediately,  and  without  any  other  recommendation 
whatever,  obtain  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land» 
or  one  hundred  acres  for  each  convict  servant.  My 
late  father,  Mr.  W.  Lang,  arrived  in  the  colony  as  a 
free  settler  in  the  month  of  January,  1824,  having  an 
order  for  a  grant  of  land  from  Earl  Bathurst.  On  pre- 
senting the  order  at  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  he 
merely  pledged  himself  to  employ  twenty  convict  ser- 
vants, and  accordingly  obtained  a  grant  of  two  thousand 
acres;  but  in  the  year  1822,  my  younger  brother,  who 
had  no  order  from  the  Home  Grovemment,  but  merely 
offered  to  maintain  ten  servants,  on  applying  for  a  grant 
of  land,  obtained  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres;  while 
Other  young  men  of  the  same  standing  and  in  the  same 
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employment^  but  a  little  more  politic^  by  merely  pledging 
themselves  to  maintain  double  the  number  of  convictSi 
obtained  double  the  quantity  of  land. 

It  was  soon  founds  however,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  influx  of  free  settlers,  the  colonial  go* 
vernment  had  by  no  means  such  a  number  of  convict 
labourers  to  dispose  of  as  tbey  had  anticipated,  and 
were  consequently  so  far  from  either  requiring  or  com* 
pelling  the  grantees  to  fulfil  their  engagements  by  maio* 
taining  the  number  of  convicts  they  had  respectively 
pledged  themselves  to  employ,  that  they  were  evea 
unable  to  supply  them  with  the  number  they  actually 
applied  for.  One  government  farm  was  therefore  wisely 
abandoned,  and  one  penal  settlement  broken  up  after 
another;  and  the  numerous  convicts  were  distributed 
forthwith  among  the  free  settlers,  who  of  course  had 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  devising  ways  and 
means  of  employing  them  advantageously  in  the  culti-< 
vation  and  improvement  of  their  respective  &rms.  And 
€o  steadily  did  ihe  demand  for  convict  labour  increase 
on  the  part  of  the  free  settlers,  that  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Darling  there  were  at  one 
time  applications  for  no  fewer  ^an  two  thousand  convict 
labourers  lying  unsatisfied  in  ^e  o(&:ie  of  the  principal 
superintendent  of  convicts* 

I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Governor 
Macquarie's  procedure  in  discouraging  free  emigration 
to  New  South  Wales  was  impolitic  and  preposterous  in 
the  extreme ;  and  I  am  equally  confident,  that  if  the 
British  Government  had  steadily  followed  up  the  pvu* 
dent  suggestions  of  Govei'nor  Phillip,  by  encouraging 
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the  emigratioii  of  free  peraoDs  of  lepotabie  duunacter  in 
file  earlier  times  of  the  cdoaj,  and  by  doing  every  ti^iog 
diat  was  requisite  to  promote  thdr  ccxnfortable  settle^ 
meat  throughout  the  territory;  not  only  would  the  eolony 
IniYe  raised  sufficient  grain  for  its  own  consumption  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  it  actually  did,  and  thereby 
saved  the  enormous  expense  incurred  by  the  frequent 
importaticms  from  India  and  Batavia ;  but  flourishing 
agricultural  settlements  would  have  been  gradually 
fermed  with  the  utmost  facility,  aod  at  little  or  no  ex* 
peose  to  Government,  all  over  the  territory ;  while  the 
bighly  important  process  of  convertii^  the  prison  popu-^ 
lation  into  an  agricultural  population  would  have  gone 
on  progressively  and  successfully ;  and  the  British  Go^ 
vemment  would  have  been  saved  the  enormous  ezpendi^ 
tufe  incurred  on  the  government  and  experiment  farms 
of  the  colony — an  expenditure,  which,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, has  proved  of  as  little  real  benefit  to  the  ccdony, 
as  if  the  money  had  been  thrown  at  once  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

•  But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  long-> 
continued  neglect  of  the  highly  judicious  recommend- 
ation of  Governor  Phillip,  and  the  impolitic  procedure 
of  Governor  Macquarie,  have  given  rise  to  a  most 
anomalous  feature  in  the  poUtical  constitution  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  perplexity  to  the  governors,  and  of  disunion  in  the 
colony: — I  allude  to  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  eman^ 
mpist  body  as  a  separate  class  in  the  community*  Had 
a  system  of  free  emigration  been  duly  encouraged  and 
steadily  pursued  from  ihe  first  settlement  of  the  cokmy^ 


it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  class  of  emand^ 
pated  convicts  to  have  acquired  any  thing  like  poltticd^ 
preponderance  in  the  country.  They  would  faave  beedr 
subject  to  no  political  disabilities^  to  which  they  anr 
strangers  at  present ;  they  would  have  bought  and  sold, 
aud  got  gain  as  freely  as  they  do  now ;  and  individuals 
of  their  number  would  ever  and  anon  have  been  regain^r 
ing,  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  meritorious  conduct,  the 
place  in  society  from  which  they  had  fallen,  and  the 
estimation  they  had  lost.  But  their  existence  as  a 
separate  and  prominent  class  in  the  colony, — a  class  on 
which  political  demagogues  might  successfully  practise 
their  O'Connellish  arts  of  agitation^  on  whose  universal 
suffrage  they  might  count  at  all  times,  and  on  whose 
shoulders  they  might  raise  themselves  to  colonial  dis* 
tinction — would  never  have  been  dreamt  of.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  perceive,  that  such  a  state  of  things  would 
assuredly  have  been  much  more  favourable  than  the 
present,  to  the  peace  and  good  government  and  general' 
advancement  of  the  colony ;  nay,  n^uch  more  conducive 
to  the  ultimate  reformation  of  its  convict,  and  emanci- 
pated convict,  population. 

In  the  more  recently  established  penal  colony  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  this  better  oi-der  of  things  has  beetr 
happily  realised.  The  emancipists  of  that  colony  are' 
never  heard  of  as  a  separate  and  influential  body. 
Why  ?  Not,  certainly,  because  there  are  no  such  per;* 
sons,  or  because  they  are  subject  to  political  dis- 
abilities unknown  in  New  South  Wales;  but,  simply: 
because  there  has  been  a  greater  influx  of  free  emi-^ 
grants  into  that  colony,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than 
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into  New  South  Wales ;  and  because  the  great  majoritj 
of  these  emigrants  arrived  at  a  much  earlier  period  in 
its  history  as  a  colony,  than  the  corresponding  era  of 
free  emigration  to  New  South  Wales  ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  because  there  was  no  Governor  Macquarie  to 
disturb  the  natural  order  of  things  that  ensued  by 
casting  his  military  sword  and  belt  into  the  emancipist 
•cale. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  other  states  of  Europe,  the 
regulations  of  Government  respecting  the  currency  and 
the  provisioning  of  the  forces  can  only  have  a  very 
distant  and  indirect  bearing  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  can  have  no  perceptible  influence 
on  the  national  morality :  in  the  small  community  of 
New  South  Wales,  however,  the  case  was  so  very  differ- 
ent during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
that  two  injudicious  measures  of  government,  relative 
to  the  currency  and  the  supply  of  the  King's  stores, 
had  a  most  unfavourable  bearing  on  the  general  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  colony,  and  on  one  of  the  grand 
objects  of  its  original  settlement — the  rcfoimation  of 
the  convict  population. 

Previous  to  the  period  I  allude  to,  the  King's  stores 
had  generally  been  open  to  the  small  settlers  for  the 
reception  of  wheat  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a  bushel, 
and  all  business  in  the  way  of  sale  or  purchase  had  been 
transacted  in  sterling  money.  During  the  prevalence 
of  this  system,  the  small  settlers,  or  emancipated  con- 
▼icts,  whom  Governor  Macquarie  had  succeeded  in 
settling  in  various  parts  of  the  territory  on  farms  of 
thirty,  forty,  fifiy,  or  a  hundred  acres  each,  were  in  the 
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habit  of  purchasing  their  gupfdies  of  tea,  sugar,  clothing, 
rum,  &c.y  from  the  Sydney  merchants^  and  paying  for 
them  with  the  receipts  they  got  from  the  commissariat 
officer  in  charge  of  His  Majesty's  stores  for  wheat 
supplied  to  Government  at  the  usual  rate.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  persons,  who  had 
originally  commenced  their  agricultural  operations  in 
a  state  of  absolute  poverty,  and  were  only  beginning 
to  acquire  those  habits  of  economy  which  are  usually 
found  among  the  lower  classes  in  other  countries^  should 
in  such  circumstances  be  indebted  for  the  most  part  to 
these  merchants,  or  should  generally  have  received  the 
value  of  their  harvest  before  that  harvest  was  reaped. 
In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  small  settlers  were  in  debt  at 
the  time  I  allude  to ;  and  they  had  nothing  but  their 
crops,  and  the  continuance  of  the  system  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  look  to  for  the  payment  of  their  creditors. 

In  such  circumstances  it  will  appear  evident  to  the 
reader,  that  any  sudden  or  violent  interference  with  the* 
currency  of  the  country,  or  witli  the  mode  so  long 
adopted  for  the  supply  of  His  Majesty's  stores,  must 
have  been  fraught  with  ruin  and  desolation  and  moral 
debasement  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  colony.  SNr 
Thomas  Brisbane  was  induced,  however,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  W.  Wemyss,  Esq.,  Deputy  Commis- 
sary-General, and  of  Major  Goulburn,  Colonial  Secret 
tary,  suddenly  to  change  the  circulating  medium  from 
sterling  to  a  colonial  currency,  <»i  the  plea  of  effecting  a 
great  saving  to  the  British  Government  by  establishing 
a  high  premium  on  Treasury  bills ;  and  the  immediate' 
effect  of  the  measure  was  to  raise  the  pound  sterling^ 
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twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  pound  currency.  Be- 
sides, as  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  colony 
during  the  government  of  Major-General  Macquarie, 
hhd  recommended  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
adopt  the  system  of  tenders  instead  of  the  one  in  use 
in  the  colony ,  for  the  supply  of  the  King's  stores^  but 
had  also  recommended  the  propriety  of  receiving  into 
the  stores  as  much  superfluous  grain  as  possible,  that 
there  might  always  be  a  supply  in  the  event  of  drought 
or  inundation ;  the  rulers  of  the  colony  at  the  period  in 
question  adopted  the  one  part  of  his  advice,  but  neg- 
lected the  other — apprising  the  public  that  in  future  all 
the  supplies  required  for  the  Government  should  be 
furnished  by  tender ;  but  that  no  grain,  8cc«  should  be 
received  at  any  one  time  beyond  the  quantity  required 
for  the  next  ensuing  quarter. 

1  I  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  month  of  May,  1823, 
jtist  in  time  to  witness  the  impolicy  of  these  measures,, 
in  the  utter  disappointment  of  their  authors  in  regard  to 
the  contemplated  saving  to  Government,  as  well  as  their 
truly  lamentable  and  demoralizing  effect  on  the  lower 
cllisses  of  the  colonial  population.  The  harvest  of  that 
year  was  scanty,  but  withal  sufficient  for  the  colony  if.it 
had  been  duly  husbanded  :  but  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  tender  system,  the  limited  quantity  of 
grain  which  it  was  known  would  be  received  by  Govern* 
ment,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  small  settlers  to  get  their 
harvest  disposed  of  to  answer  the  pressing  demands  of 
their  creditors,  and  to  procure  additional  supplies,  wheat, 
whjch  had  generally  been  sold  before  at  from  7s.  6d.  to 
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10*.  sterling,  was  offered  to  Government  at  3s.  9rf.  cn'i^- 
rency  a  bushel.  This  remarkable  circumstance  natti- 
rally  deluded  the  colonists  into  the  behef  that  tbie 
country  was  overflowing  with  grain^  and  a  great  quantity 
was  consequently  wasted,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such 
circumstances ;  and  much  was  even  given  to  the  swine  by 
those  of  the  settlers  who  were  not  compelled  to  sell^  and 
who  had  more  grain  than  they  required  for  their  own  con-> 
sumption.  The  result  was,  that  as  the  season  advanced^ 
the  mistake  was  discovered  when  it  was  too  late  to  rectify 
it,  and  when  the  colony  began  to  be  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  famine.  In  short,  wheat  rose  to  £l.4s,u 
bushel  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  and  as  nobody  had 
any  to  tender  the  Government,  the  latter  were  obliged;^^ 
to  adopt  whatever  ways  and  means  they  could  devise  t6 
procure  it.  One  of  these  had  a  very  singular  issue.  A 
vessel  was  chartered  by  Government,  on  the  reconft- 
mendation  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  commissariat, 
and  sent  to  Batavia  for  rice,  wheat,  &c.  On  her  arrival 
in  Sydney  harbour,  some  of  the  colonial  merchants,' 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  Government  with  their  pie- 
culiar  department  as  traders  and  importers  for  the  coloiiy,'^ 
gave  information  against  the  vessel  to  the  captain  of  a 
King's  ship  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  who  seized  her  In 
open  defiance  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  carried 
her  off  as  a  prize  with  all  her  cargo  to  India,  on  th^ 
ground  of  her  alleged  violation  of  the  East  India  Cot^^ 
pany's  charter  in  carrying  tea,  of  which  she  had  a  smiU 
quantity  on  board  for  some  of  the  Government  offic^Hf," 
without  a  license.     *  *^^^^ 


dy/ 


This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  effect  of  tbeih1ga^di% 
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ia  question.  The  debts  of  the  small  settlers  had  all  been 
contracted  in  steiling,  and  the  price  they  received  for 
their  wheat,  which  was  sold  at  the  low  rate  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  in  currency  :  they  were  therefore  to- 
tally unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  their  rapacious  and 
unfeeling  creditors,  and  their  farms  were  consequently 
seized  and  sold,  frequently  at  one-fourth  of  their  value. 
A  magistrate  of  the  territory  pointed  out  to  me  a  small 
but  very  valuable  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  estate  in 
the  year  1826,  which  at  the  time  I  allude  to  had  belonged 
to  an  emancipated  convict  settler,  who  had  reared  a 
large  family  on  the  land,  and  who  bore  a  fair  character  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  an  industrious  man.  At  the  time 
in  question  the  settler  owed  a  merchant  in  Sydney^  for 
goods  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  on  credit,  at  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  price  for  which  the 
same  description  of  goods  could  have  been  purchased  for 
ready  money,  about  £140.  It  was  understood  when  the 
debt  was  contracted  that  it  should  be  discharged  imme- 
diately after  the  harvest  of  1823;  but  the  injudicious 
changes,  which  the  Government  had  so  violently  and  in- 
considerately effected  in  the  currency  of  the  country  and 
the  mode  of  supplying  the  King's  stores,  rendered  the 
fulfilment  of  that  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  poor  set- 
tler, utterly  impracticable.  The  creditor,  however,  was 
urgent  in  his  demands ;  and  the  poor  man,  having  no  al- 
ternative, transferred  to  him  all  his  own  right  and  title  to 
the  farm  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt  which  a  single  har- 
vest would  in  happier  circumstances  have  enabled  him  to 
cancel.  At  the  time  the  farm  was  pointed  out  to  me,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1826,  it  was  let  to  its  former 
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proprietor  for  £70  per  annual ;  but  the  unfortunate  man 
had  been  reduced  in  the  mean  time  from  the  respectable 
standing  of  an  independent  landholder  to  the  rank  of  a 
day-labourer  or  a  tenant-at-will.  In  this  very  disre- 
putable manner,  large  estates  were  acquired  on  the  one 
hand  by  those  who  were  unfeeling  enough  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  times ;  and  numerous  families,  that  had  been 
gradually  but  slowly  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  became  reckless  and  debased  on  the  other,  in 
proportion  as  they  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  In 
short,  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  the  colony  of  New  Soutli 
Wales  was  evidently  in  that  sickly  state,  in  regard  to  the 
general  character  of  the  lower  orders  of  its  free  popu-* 
lation,  which  peculiarly  called  for  the  delicate  treatment 
of  an  able  and  judicious  physician.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unskilful 
apothecaries,  who  drenched  it  with  horse-medicines,  of 
such  strength  and  in  such  quantity,  that  the  patient 
almost  expired  in  their  hands. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  not  suppose,  from  the  pre- 
ceding details,  that  I  profess  to  have  any  skill  in  matters 
of  finance.  Whether  the  measure  adopted  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brisbane,  in  changing  the  circulating  medium  From 
sterling  to  currency,  was  a  good  measure  or  not  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
but  as  it  was  disapproved  of  by  His  Majesty's  Govern-* 
ment,  and  as  the  system  previously  in  operation  was  re-» 
stored  by  orders  from  home  under  the  government  of  hts 
successor,  I  presume  it  was  not.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  colony,  its  sudden 
adopti<xi  was  injudicious  in  the  highest  degree,  inasmuch 
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MS  it  was  fraught  with  ruin  and  moral  debasement  to  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  its  emancipated  convict 
population. 

The  reader  will  also  observe  that  I  do  not  presume  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  change  that  was  effected 
by  Government,  in  the  system  of  purchasing  grain  from 
the  colonists  for  the  supply  of  the  King's  stores :  the 
extension  of  the  colony  rendered  that  change  highly  ex- 
pedient^  and  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Bigge  is 
now  in  general  and  beneficial  operation.  All  I  contend 
for  is^  that  the  violence  with  which  that  change  was 
effected  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  fraught  in  a  very 
high  degree  with  ruin  and  moral  degradation  to  many 
hopeful  families  throughout  the  territory.  On  the 
voyage  from  New  South  Wales  to  England,  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  frequently  stands  in  the  high 
southern  latitudes  as  low  as  eight  or  ten  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point;  while  it  rises  within  the  tropics, 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  after,  as  high  as 
nii^ty  degrees.  The  health  of  the  voyagers,  however, 
is  but  little  affected  in  either  of  these  temperatures,  be- 
cause the  transition  is  effected  gradually ;  whereas,  were 
that' transition  immediate,  fatal  effects  would  in  all  pro- 
bability ensue. 

After  the  statements  I  have  made  relative  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  acts  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  adminis- 
tration, it  will  not  excite  much  surprise  that  his  govern- 
ment should  have  been  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the 
colony.  In  short,  he  was  universally  spoken  against ; 
btit,  what  was  of  much  more  consequence,  he  was  writ- 
ten against,  I  believe,  by  individuals  who  had  the  mean- 
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ness  to  commend  his  measures  in  his  own  presence,  apd. 
who,  it  may  be,  had  but  sHght  reason  to  congratulat^a 
themselves  on  the  change  that  ensued.  He  was  accord* 
ingly  relieved  by  orders  from  home ;  and  he  left  tHe 
colony  in  displeasure,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  his  suc« 
cessor,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1 825,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  of  his  government. 

Before  he  left  .the  colony,  however,  he  was  fortunate 
enough,  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  the  colonists,  tOt 
cover  a  multitude  of  his  political  errors,  and  to  acquire 
a  lasting  accession  to  his  colonial  fame.  In  direct  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  maxims  of  Governor  Macquarie's  admini^*^ 
tration,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had,  for  nearly  four  years,, 
uniformly  looked  askaunce  at  the  whole  body  of  eman- 
cipists: but,  just  before  he  left  the  colony,  it  wa» 
understood  that  he  would  accept  of  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  the  elite  of  that  body  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  iii-» 
vited,  and  accordingly  dined  with  them.  Holding  as  I 
do,  that  it  is  influential  individuals  among  the  originally 
free  population  of  New  South  Wales  who  have  all  along 
been  the  most  unmindful  of  their  duty,  and  the  most 
highly  culpable  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  I  would  visit  Sir  Thomas  Briftr 
bane  with  censure  for  any  act  of  his  government,  tbe^ 
obvious  tendency  of  which  was  to  conciliate  and  en* 
courage  deserving  individuals  of  the  class  of  emanci^ 
pists :  still,  however,  as  the  act  in  question  was  de^ 
cidedly  an  act  of  censure  passed  by  himself  on  the  whol^ 
tenor  of  his  previous  administration,  it  was  rather  iiii<*,. 
fortunate  that  there  was  also  some  reason  to  regard  it 
«s  a  mere  ru8e  de  guerre  to  attain  popularity^  whea  it 
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was  no  longer  attainable  in  a  less  equivocal  way.  I  am 
truly  happy  to  be  enabled  to  testify,  that,  during  my 
own  residence  in  the  colony^  I  have  found  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  class  of  emancipists  who  have  really  re* 
turned  to  those  paths  of  virtue  from  which  they  had 
unhappily  swerved  in  earlier  life,  and  become  exemplary 
husbands  and  exemplary  wives,  and  reared  highly  in- 
teresting and  promising  children.  Such  individuals  de- 
serve every  encouragement,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
governor  and  of  every  respectable  inhabitant  of  the 
colony  to  conciliate  and  encourage  them  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  individuals  of  this  character  do  not  constitute  the 
majority  of  those  who  either  could  or  would  invite  the 
Governor  to  dinner. 

Besides,  there  was  a  moral  significancy  in  this  act  of 
the  Governor's,  which  rendered  it  of  far  more  import- 
ance in  a  political  light  than  he  was  perhaps  aware. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  colony,  during  the  eleven 
years  that  have  now  elapsed  since  the  close  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's  administration,  has  enabled  many 
reputable  individuals  of  the  class  of  emancipists  to 
acquire  considerable  property  in  the  colony,  in  a  fair 
and  creditable  and  unexceptionable  way :  but  the 
great  majority  of  those  of  that  class,  who  had  acquired 
wealth  in  the  colony  at  the  period  in  question,  had 
done  so  by  the  sale  of  rum  and  the  practice  of  enormous 
ertortion,  by  grinding  the  faces  of  their  poorer  bre- 
thren, and  by  getting  possession  of  their  property 
tlirough  oppressive  and  iniquitous  law-suits.  In  such 
^circumstances,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Brisbaxie  to  consider  beforehand,  whether  an  act  of  bis, 
in  bift  capacity  of  Governor,  which  should  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  individuals  who  had  become  wealthy  by 
such  processes  as  these  were  in  every  respect  reputable 
men,  and  fit  associates  for  His  Majesty's  representative, 
would  not  be  tantamount  to  an  authoritative  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  morals  throughout  the  territory. 

Had  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  deemed  it  accordant  with  his 
public  duty,  as  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
testify  his  ardent  desire  to  encourage  virtuous  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  emancipists,  by  honouring  any  of 
their  number  with  his  presence  at  dinner,  how  much 
better  would  it  not  have  been  to  have  iilvited  to  Go- 
▼emment  House  a  few  of  those  who  had  established  an 
unblemished  reputation  in  the  colony,  both  in  their 
public  and  their  private  relations !  An  act  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  full  of  meaning,  and  that  meaning 
would  have  been  generally  understood  and  fully  appre- 
ciated ;  for  it  would  doubtless  have  operated  as  a  strong 
incentive  to  virtuous  conduct  throughout  the  territory  : 
and  if  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had  been  visited  for  such 
an  act  of  vice-regal  condescension  with  the  censure  of 
little  men,  either  in  England  or  in  New  South  Walev^ 
he  could  have  met  their  contemptuous  sneers  with  the 
silent  and  indignant  scorn  of  a  high-minded  and  vir- 
tuous man.  But  to  identify  himself  publicly  with  cer- 
tain of  the  veriest  blood-suckers  in  the  colony,  under 
ccrfour  of  testifying  his  good  feeling  towards  the  gene* 
ral  body  of  the  emancipists,  was  certainly  a  compro* 
mising  of  his  own  reputation,  while  it  was  the  wont 
step  he  could  possibly  have  taken  for  the  really  meri'* 
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tprious  portion  of  the  body  he  professed  to  patronize, 
^  it  virtually  sanctified  the  oppression  under  which 
they  had  groaned  so  long,  on  the  part  of  individuals  of 
the  same  class  and  of  the  same  origin  with  themselves. 
,  I  should  not  have  taken  such  particular  notice  of  this 
net  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  administration^  had  it  stood 
solitary  and  unconnected  with  any  thing  remarkable  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony :  but,  insignificant 
98  it  may  seem  in  itself,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
J^ad  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  subsequent  poli- 
tical state  and  condition  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  conceive  it  especially  deserves  note  and 
comment ;  while  other  acts  of  apparently  much  greater 
importance,  but  which  had  no  particular  influence  on 
the  general  state  of  the  colony,  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
in  silence. 

I  happened  to  be  absent  on  a  voyage  to  England 
during  the  last  fifteen  months  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's 
administration ;  but  on  returning  to  the  colony,  a  few 
weeks^afLer  he  had  sailed  for  England,  I  was  inci-* 
dentally  shown  a  copy  of  a  document  which  had  just 
been  forwarded  for  the  inspection  of  Earl  Bathurst,  His 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
by  certain  of  the  leaders  of  the  exclusionist  party,  as  a 
set-off  against  the  addresses  which  the  Governor  had 
received  from  the  emancipists  and  their  friends  on 
leaving  the  colony.  It  was  what  the  French  would  call 
a  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  the  emancipists  whom  His 
BxQellency  had  honoured  with  his  presence  at  the  public 
dimier ;  jand  it  not  only  described  their  rise  and  progress 
Al'  tl^Ic^loQyi  but  raked  up  the  ^shes.of  crimes  com-? 
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mitted  in  England,  of  which  the  memory  was  probably 
supposed  to  have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion,  i 
could  not  help  regarding  with  a  strong  feeling  of  repm^' 
bation  the  superlatively  evil  spirit  which  this  preciomi 
document  evinced,  while  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  consummate  artifice  with  which  tt 
was  concocted.  It  accompanied  a  petition  to  Eart 
Bathui-st,  thanking  his  Lordship  for  granting  the  colony 
a  Legislative  Council,  and  praying  for  the  appointment 
of  a  few  additional  members  to  that  body,  which,  it 
was  doubless  presumed,  would  consist  of  thorough-bred 
exclusionists — men  whose  information  is  generally  as 
limited  in  regard  to  the  real  interests  of  the  colony  as 
their  views  are  selfish  and  illiberal.  Such  a  petition^ 
with  such  an  accompaniment,  could  not  fail  to  be  well 
received  at  head-quarters  in  the  year  1826;  and  the 
more  general  petition  for  a  House  of  Assembly,  which 
had  been  got  up  chiefly  by  the  emancipists  and  their 
friends,  and  which  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had  ehgaged 
to  recommend,  was  consequently  treated  with  derision. 

General  Darling  is  well  known  to  have  kept  himself 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  whole  body  of  the  emaifci^^ 
pasts  during  the  entire  course  of  his  government,  and  16 
have  strongly  discouraged  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  to  obtain  a  House  of  Assembly.  How  ffCr 
be  acted  in  these  respects  agreeably  to  instructions  from 
home,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  as  he  was  doubt-^ 
less  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  document  I  have  just 
described  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  there  is  reason  tci^ 
believe  that  his  throwing  himself  at  once  into  the  hMdU 
of  the  exclusionists,  and  thereby  adopting  a  line' of 
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policy,  the  very  reverse  of  the  one  of  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  just  left  him  an  example,  arose  in  great 
measure  from  an  indistinct  apprehension  that  he  should 
otherwise  have  incurred  the  ridicule  of  wise  and  honour- 
able men.  A  man  who  both  knew  his  duty  and  could 
fearlessly  perform  it^  whatever  the  world  chose  to  think 
or  say  of  him,  would  doubtless  have  been  superior  to 
such  considerations ;  but  General  Darling's  well-known 
feverish  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  the  public  press, 
clearly  shows  that  he  was  subject  to  influences  of  this 
kind  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

But  there  was  a  worse  feature  in  this  concluding  act 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  administration  than  any  I 
have  yet  noticed.  Shortly  before  his  departure,  he  had 
been  invited  to  a  parting  dinner  by  a  deputation  from 
the  respectable  free  emigrant  inhabitants  of  the  colony : 
of  this  invitation  he  at  once  expressed  bis  entire 
willingness  to  accept,  provided  that  certain  of  the  lead- 
ing  emancipists  should  also  be  invited.  The  deputation, 
however,  having  no  previous  authority  to  accept  any 
such  conditions,  requested  permission  to  consult  their 
constituents  on  the  subject ;  and  the  result  of  that  con- 
sultation was,  that  the  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's 
presence  should,  on  such  conditions,  be  respectfully 
declined.  A  public  dinner  is  the  usual  recipe  of  all 
unskilful  speculators  on  the  chemical  affinities  of  dif> 
ferent  classes  of  mep ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  vtras 
doubtless  induced,  as  Governor  Macquarie  had  been 
before  him,  to  believe  that  by  that  notable  expedient  he 
could  unite  together  in  one  beautiful  harmonious  whole 
the  heterogeneous  and  discordant  materials  of  which 
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Australian  society  is  composed.  But  in  assuming  a 
right  to  dictate  to  reputable  men  as  to  who  should  be 
invited  to  their  company  or  society,  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
bane was  carrying  his  viceregal  prerogative  a  step 
farther  than  even  Governor  Macquarie  had  done,  and 
was  making  effectual  provision  for  the  perpetuation  and 
6:!casperation  of  those  evil  feelings  which  he  was  vainly 
professing  to  allay. 

Governor  Macquarie  had  not  only  invited  to  his 
table  individuals  of  the  class  of  emancipista  on  certain 
public  occasions,  when  the  officers  of  the  regiments 
then  stationed  in  the  colony,  to  whom  these  individuals 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious,  were  bound  to  be  present ; 
but  had  even  got  them  privately  invited  by  the  com<* 
manding  officer  to  the  regimental  mess-dinners,  on  oc- 
casions when  Governor  Macquarie  dined  with  the  regi* 
ments,  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  the  officers.  But  these  injudicious  attempts 
^t  amalgamation  uniformly  produced  effects  the  very 
opposite  to  those  intended ;  and  it  is  only  remarkable, 
that  after  they  had  been  strongly  and  decorously  repro- 
bated by  the  Commissioner  of  Inquiry,  in  his  printed  Re- 
port to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  should  have  been  re- 
peated BO  very  shortly  after  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 

The  following  are  the  judicious  remarks  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Bigge,  to  which  I  allude : — 

"  The  infloence  of  the  Governor's  example  should  be  limited  to  those 
txscasions  alone,  when  his  notice  of  the  emancipated  conyicts  caiuiot 
gira  offence  to  the  feelings  of  others,  or  to  persons  whose  objections  to 
associate  with  them  are  known.  The  introduction  of  them  on  public 
occasions  should  in  my  opinion  be  discontinued ;  and  when  it  is  known 
tbiit  they  bave  been  so  fitr  noticed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Sontii 
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Wales,  as  to  be  admitted  to  his  private  table  and  society,  the  benefit  of 
the  Governor's  example  may  be  expected  to  operate  ;  and  it  will  also  be 
exempt  from  the  fatal  suspicion  of  any  exercise  of  his  authority/' 

There  was  a  Turf-Club  established  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  shortly  before  his  leaving  the 
colony,  ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horses,   but  in  reality  for  the  periodical  exhibition  of 
horse-races.     I  am  not  singular  in  supposing  that  this 
institution  was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  the 
colony,  even  in  the  way  of  improving  the   breed  of 
horses ;  for  the  horse  likely  to  be  generally  useful  for 
agricultural  purposes,  i.  e^  the  horse  chiefly  required  in 
the  colony,  is  surely  not  the  race-horse.     To  this  view 
t)f  the  matter,  however,  I  attach  no  importance.     Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,   doubtless,   thought  the  Club  would 
he  useful  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  and  accordingly 
took  it  under  his  special  patronage,  and  set  apart  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  a  silver  cup,  to  be  called  The  jBm- 
bane  Cup,  and  to  be  run  for  under  its  management* 

There  are  sentimentalists  in  New  South  Wales,  as 
there  are  in  the  mother  country,  whose  tender  hearts, 
Ibrsooth,  overflow  with  compassion  for  the  poor  horses  on 
such  occasions :  I  confess  I  have  no  such  mawkish 
feeling.  If  the  race-horse  is  made  for  running,  as  he 
evidently  is — why,  let  him  run  by  all  means.  But 
there  are  real  and  not  imaginary  evils  of  a  diflferent 
kind,  and  of  prodigious  magnitude,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  all  such  exhibitions,  in  a  colony  so  pecu- 
liarly constituted  as  that  of  New  South  Wales — evils, 
which  the  Governor  of  that  colony  should  have  fore- 
seen on  such  an  occasion  as  the  formation  of  a  Turf- 
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Club,  and  against  the  occurrence  of  which  he  ought 
carefully  to  have  provided  by  very  different  means  from 
those  which  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  adopted.     For  the 
races  of  New  South  Wales  are  not  merely  the  signal 
for  'Hhe  periodical  assemblage  of  all  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  colony/'  (to  use  the  appropriate  phrase,) 
but  the  signal  for  the  periodical  assemblage  and  con- 
centration of  all  its  vice  and  villany,  and  for  the  con- 
sequent jrecurrence  of  scenes  of  gambling,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  dissipation,   which  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe.    A  judicious  Governor  of  that  colony  would 
therefore,  I  conceive,  have  hesitated  ere  he  patronized 
and  encouraged  an  association,  the  certain  tendency  of 
which  was  to  deteriorate  and  to  debase  the  breed  of 
men,  notwithstanding  its  holding   forth  the  chance  of 
improving  the  breed  of  horses :    for  although  it  often 
happens  in  New  South  Wales,  as  it  does  sometimes  in 
England,  that  the  horse  is  by  far  the  nobler  animal 
of  the  two,  he  is  not  the  one  who  is  capable  of  the 
highest  improvement,  or  whom  it  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  society  to  improve  ;  he  is  not  the  one  who 
was  originally  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  present  debasement,  may 
yet  be  enabled  to  re-ascend  to  that  height  of  glory 
from  which  he  fell. 

There  had  been  occasional  races  in  the  colony  during 
the  government  of  Major-General  Macquarie  ;  but  the 
organization  of  a  regular  system  of  yearly  or  half- 
yearly  races  all  over  the  territory  dates  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.     There  are  the 

■  VOL.    I.  K 
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Sydney  and  the  Parramatta  races,  as  distinct  as  those 
of  Epsom  and  Doncaster,  although  the  tov?ns  are  only 
fourteen  miles  distant  from  each  other.  There  are  the 
Windsor  races  for  the  dwellers  on  the  Hawkesbury,  and 
the  Liverpool  and  the  Campbelltown  races  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  minor  colonial  towns  and  their 
adjoining  vicinities.  There  are  races  at  Maitland  and 
Patrick's  Plains,  two  different  stations  on  Hunter's 
River ;  at  Illawarra  on  the  coast ;  at  Bathurst,  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  and  at  Ooulbum  Plains,  two  hmn 
dred  miles  from  Sydney,  in  the  district  of  Ai^yle»  In 
short,  the  march  of  improvement  is  much  too  weak  a 
phrase  for  the  meridian  of  New  South  Wales:  we 
must  there  speak  of  the  race  of  improvement ;  for  the 
three  appropriate  and  never-failing  accompaniments  of 
advancing  civilization  in  that  colony  are  a  race-course, 
a  public-house^  and  a  jail. 

The  colonial  publicans  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  ex- 
tremely active  in  getting  up  races  wherever  they  fix 
themselves.  I  was  travelling  on  one  occasion  to  a  dis- 
tant district  in  the  interior,  and  took  a  place  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  colonial  coaches,  as  far  as  it  went  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  was  about  to  proceed  on  horse- 
back for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  I  was  seated 
behind  the  driver,  who  had  a  well-dressed  person  along- 
side of  him  on  the  box,  from  whose  loud  and  voluble 
conversation  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  a  free  emigrant 
Englishman,  recently  arrived  in  the  colony,  who  had 
just  taken  a  public- house  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  towards  which  we  were  travelling.    There  was  a 
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large  open  field  adjoiniDg  the  house,  which,  it  naturally 
occurred  to  him,  was  admirably  adapted  for  a  race- 
course, and  he  had  accordingly  proposed  the  matter  to 
the  nearest  racing^club,  who  it  seems  were  just  looking 
out  for  such  a  thing,  offering  them  free  stabling  for 
their  *osse8,  provided  they  made  the  race-course  on  the 
field  in  question.  Besides,  I  was  enabled  to  learn  that 
he  had  a  skittle-ground  on  his  premises  for  people  to 
amuse  themselves  of  a  Sunday, — and  it  had  this  pecu- 
liar recommendafioa ;  that  it  was  ''  out  o'  sight  of  your 
church-going  people,  who  mightn't  like  much  to  see 
such  a  thing  on  their  way  to  prayers." 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
colony,  that  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  its  limited 
society  should  condescend  to  league  themselves  in  this 
manner  with  the  veriest  publicans  and  sinners  to  demo- 
ralize and  to  ruin  the  colony.  The  race  of  fools  and 
spendthrifts  is  happily  neither  numerous  nor  influential  in 
the  mother  country,  and  may  therefore  be  left,  with  per- 
fect safety,  to  the  nation  at  large,  to  pursue  their  proper 
course  of  extravagance  and  folly ;  but,  utterly  un- 
furnislied,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  unhappily  left, 
with  the  good  principles  that  are  elsewhere  derived  from 
a  manly  education,  it  is  natural  for  the  native  youth  of 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  to  look  up  to  the  free 
emigrant  gentlemen  of  the  territory,  and  to  follow  their 
example ;  and  when  they  see  the  latter  busily  employed 
in  training  up  race-horses  and  betting  lustily  on  their 
performances,  perspiring  at  a  cricket- match,  or  huzzaing 
at  a  regatta ;  what  can  they  possibly  suppose,  but  that 
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such  puerile  and  contemptible  eniplo]^:iaents  are  fit  for 
men?*  .      . 

Let  the  reader  turn  over  a  file  of  ookmial  aaewspapers 
for  the  last  few  years^  and  he  will  accordingly  find 
them  stuffed,  almost  to  nausea,  with  advertisements  and 
accounts  of  races,  cricket-matches,  boxing-matches^  and 
regattas ;  with  challenges  to  fight,  to  nm,  or  to  row, 
addressed  by  one  obscure  candidate  for  notoriety  to 
another ;  and  with  lengthy  descriptions  of  contests 
either  by  land  or  by  water,  between  the  colonial  ^outh 
and  natives  of  England,  or,  to  use  the  pkrase  of  the 
colony,  between  currency  and  sterling.  In  shoit^  the 
energy  of  the  native  mind  of  the  colony  seems  of  late  to 
have  been  diverted  almost  exclusively  into  this  fiivolotts 
channel,  and  the  circumstance  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
highly  influential  but  pernicious  example  of  those  who 

*  "  Horse-racing,"  obseryes  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of 
Yale  College  in  America,  "has  for  a  long  period  been  a  farourit^  pillr- 
ftuit.  This  gross  amusement  turns  polished  men  into  downs,  oDd  elowBi 
into  brutes." — Dwight*s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  56. 

"  Some  farrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  course. 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse ;  ;' 

Or  if,  deserving  of  a  better  doom, 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise, — his  groom. 
If  neither  horse  nor  groom  affect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  his  jockeysbip  retire  1 
O,  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys. 
The  school  of  coarse  good-fellowship  and  noise. 
There,  in  the  sweet  society  of  those  * 

Whose  friendship  from  his  boyish  years  he  choae,r 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can, 
Till  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  him  a  man.*' 

COWFSB. 
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oughi^  to  hare  iaught  them  better  things.  If  suah  em- 
ployments were  merely  frivolous,  they  might  well  be 
tolerated ;  bat  the  course  to  which  they  almost  inevitably 
lead  is  a  course  of  gambling  and  dissipation,  ruinous  to 
the  morals  of  the  country,  and  of  course  destructive  of 
its  general  prosperity. 

Arriving,  therefore,  in  New  South  Wales  with  all  the 
recollections  of  my  boyhood — the  time  when  returning 
from  the  parish  school  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire,  I  was 
proud  to  be  noticed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  to  be 
asked  the  meaning  of  some  line  in  Virgil  or  Ovid — I 
could  not  help  wishing  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  His  Excellency's  name  might  be  associated 
in  every  future  age  with  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
advancement  of  my  adopted  country.  Alas !  the  hopes 
I  had  formed  were  crowned  with  disappointment;  for 
when  I  ask,  VVhat  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  did  for  New 
South  Wales;  I  pause  in  vain  for  a  reply* 

During  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  the  way  of  discovery  in 
the  interior.  In  the  year  1819,  a  large  river  flowing 
inland,  like  the  Lachlan  and  Macquarie  rivers  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  called  by  the  black  natives 
the  Morumbidgee,  had  been  discovered  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  southward  and  westward,  generally  known  as 
the  New  Country,  or  Argyle;  and  in  the  year  1823, 
Captain  Currie,  R.  N.,  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  to 
the  southward,  discovered  an  extensive  tract  of  undu- 
lating country,  naturally  clear  of  timber,  and  watered 
by  the  Morumbidgee,  at  a  point  much  nearer  to  its 
source  than  had  previously  been  reached  by  any  Euro- 
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pean.  In  honour  of  the  Governor,  this  valuable  tract  of 
netC'found  land  was  named  by  its  discoverer  "  Brisbane 
Downs/'  but  it  has  since  been  much  more  generally 
known  by  its  native  name  of  Monaroo,  or  Maneira 
Plains.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  to  extend  from 
the  Great  Warragong  Chain,  the  Snowy  Mountains,  or 
Australian  Alps  of  the  present  colonists,  in  the  149th 
degree  of  east  longitude^  to  the  mountain  range  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  from  the  present 
Umits  of  the  colony  to  Bass's  Straits.  Maneira  Plains, 
which  are  at  least  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  chmate  in 
winter  is  exceedingly  cold,  are  now  occupied  by  a 
daily  increasing  multitude  of  colonial  squatters,  having 
each  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  as  numerous  as 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarch  Job. 

In  the  following  year,  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  the 
former  a  retired  ship-master,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  respectable  settler  in  the  colony,  and  the  latter 
a  highly  enterprising  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
undertook  a  journey,  chiefly  at  their  own  charges,  from 
Lake  George,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  to  Bass's  Straits. 
The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  and  results 
of  that  interesting  journey,  from  the  pen  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, Esq. : — 

*'  Our  travellers  took  their  departure  from  a  stock 
station  near  Lake  George,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
suing a  direct  course  to  the  south-west :  finding  this 
impracticable,  however,  from  the  broken  and  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country,  they  stood  consider- 
ably to  the  westward. 
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•  «  Having  passed  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  of 
148%  they  found  no  fitrther  impediments  in  their  route 
to  the  south-west^  having. broadly  on  their  lefit  hand,  or 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  them^  the  great  Warragong 
Chain.  la  latitude  36°  the  party  crossed  a.  river,  which 
derived  its  source  from  those  snow-clad  mountains,  and 
was  flowing  with,  considerable  rapidity  among  the  hilli^ 
towards  the  north-west.  To  that  stream^  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  depth  and  width  (exceeding  one  hundred 
yards),  they  had  some  difficulty  in  passing,  they  gave 
the  name  of  '  Hume.'  Their  journey  was  now  con- 
ducted through  a  fine^  open,,  thinly-timbered  country  4 
its  surface  was,  for  the  most  part,  hilly,  or  moderately 
undulated;  and  occasionally,  to  diversify  the  scene, 
there  broke  upon  the  view  a  patch  of  plain,  without  a 
tree,  but  abundantly  clothed  with  a  grassy  vegetation. 
This  pastoral  country  was  found,  even  ia  the  summer 
months,  well  watered  by  streamlets  from  the  hills 
around;  the  waters  of  which,  collecting,  had  formed  a 
second  river,  to  which  our  travellers  gave  the  name  of 
the  *  Ovens,'  upon  fording  it  in  latitude  36°  40'.  This 
was  described  as  being  of  less  magnitude  than  the 
H)ime ;  but  its  stream  was  of  equal  velocity ;  and  the 
direction  given  it  by  a  break  in  the  hills,  and  the  ap- 
parent inclination  of  the  country,  was  also  to  the  north- 
west ;  in  which  bearing,  wherever  a  commanding  position 
on  the  hills  afforded  the  party  a  view,  a  declining 
wooded  country  was  observed,  with  scarcely  a  single 
elevation. 

"  Southerly,  the  land  continued  equally  good,  but, 
rising  in  altitude,  presented  a  more  broken,  irregular 
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surface  to  our  trayellers,  who,  howeTer,.])atientIy  sor- 
mounting  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  their  way,  at 
length  came  to  a  third  stream,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of '  Goulbum/  This  river^  which  was  formed  by 
a  junction  of  several  streamlets  which  came  from  the 
hills  to  the  eastward,  ran  southerly  in  the  direction  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  expedition  as  far  as  latitude 
37°,  when  it  also  took  a  decided  bend  towards  the 
north-west. 

**  The  exploring  party  now  passed  the  meridian  of 
146°,  and  beheld  before  them  the  coast-range  of  hilk* 
This  proved  to  them  a  source  of  no  small  encoiirage- 
ment  to  continue  their  journey,  for  they  had  begun  to 
despair  of  reaching  the  sea-coast,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  condition  of  their  burdened  beasts,  and  of  the 
loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  their  stock  of  provi- 
sions, by  accidents  and  the  great  heat  of  the  weather. 
A  beautiful  country,  however,  appeared  before  them;  and 
as  it  exhibited  an  alternation  of  plain  and  woodland  of 
]ike  interest,  as  aff'ording  an  unlimited  range  of  sheep 
and  cattle  pasture,  they  had  the  more  inducement  to 
pursue  their  route  to  the  southward  cheerfully;  and  this 
they  did,  until  at  length  they  reached  salt-water  and  a 
sandy  shore,"  viz.  at  Port  Phillip,  in  Bass's  Straits.* 

In  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Cunningham  discovered  a 
practicable  pass,  which  he  named  Pandora's  Pass,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  district  of  Hunter's  River  into 
Liverpool  Plains,  an  extensive  pastoral  country  to  the 

*  '*  Brief  View  of  the  Progress  of  Interior  Discovery  in  New  South 
Wales,  by  AUan  Cunningham,  Esq."— Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  vol.  ii. 
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northward  and  westward^  previously  discovered  by  Mr. 
Oxley ;  and  also  ascertained  the  limits  of  the  plains  to 
the  westward  and  northward.  These  plains  are  now 
occupied  by  numerous  coloniri  squatters  with  their 
numerous  flocks  and  herds. 

But  the  most  important  discovery  eflPected  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  that  of  a 
large  navigable  river  in  the  extensive  bight  on  the  east 
coast^  called  Moreton  Bay,  of  which  the  general  outline 
had  been  laid  down  by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  was 
afterwards  partially  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders.  In 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Bigger  that  a  new  penal  settlement  should  be 
formed  either  at  Port  Bo  wen.  Port  Curtis,  or  Moreton 
Bay,  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson,  and  of  orders 
to  that  effect  from  Earl  Bathurst,  the  late  Mr.  Oxley, 
who  was  then  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales, 
was  directed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  to  proceed  to 
Port  Bowen  in  the  year  1823,  to  fix  on  a  proper  site 
for  the  proposed  settlement,  and  to  examine  Moreton 
Bay  on  his  voyage  thither.  Mr.  Oxley  accordingly 
embaiked  at  Sydney,  in  the  month  of  October,  1823  ; 
and  the  following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  his  unex- 
pected and  important  discovery  : — 

'^  I  sailed  from  this  port  (Sydney)  in  His  Majesty's 
cutter  Mermaid,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1823  ;  and 
early  on  the  2nd  day  of  December  following,  when 
examining  Moreton  Bay,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  the  tide  sweeping  us  up  a  considerable  inlet  be* 
tween  the  first  mangrove  inland  and  the  main-land; 
The  muddiness  and  taste  of  the  water,  together  with 
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the  abundance  of  fresh-water  molluscse^  assured  us  we 
were  entering  a  large  river ;  and  a  few  hours  ended  our 
anxiety  on  that  point,  by  the  water  becoming  perfectly 
fresh^  while  no  diminuti'on  had  taken  place  in  the  size 
of  the  river  after  passing  what  I  called  Sea  Reach, 

**  Our  progress  up  the  river  was  necessarily  retarded 
by  the  necessity  we  were  under  of  making  a  running 
survey  during  our  passage.  At  sunset  we  had  pro- 
ceeded about  twenty  miles  by  the  river.  The  scenery 
was  peculiarly  beautiful ;  the  country  along  the  banks 
alternately  hilly  and  level,  but  not  flooded ;  the  soil  of 
the  finest  description  of  brushwood-land,  on  which  grew 
timber  of  great  magnitude  and  of  various  species,  some 
of  which  were  unknown  to  us.  Among  others,  a  mag- 
nificent species  of  pine  was  in  great  abundance.  The 
timber  on  the  hills  was  also  good ;  and  to  the  south- 
east, a  little  distance  from  the  river,  were  several 
brushes  or  forests  of  the  cupressus  australis,  of  a  very 
large  size. 

•  *'  Up  to  this  point  the  river  was  navigable  for  vessels 
not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet  water.  The  tide 
rose  about  five  feet,  being  the  same  as  at  the  entrance. 
The  next  day  the  examination  was  resumed,  and  with 
increased  satisfaction.  We  proceeded  about  thirty 
miles  farther,  no  diminution  having  taken  place  either 
ill  the  breadth  or  depth  of  the  river,  excepting  in  one 
place  for  the  extent  of  about  thirty  yards,  where  a 
ridge  of  detached  rocks  extended  across,  having  not 
more  than  twelve  feet  on  them  at  high  water.  From 
this  point  to  Termination  Hilly  the  river  continued  of 
nearly  uniform  ^ize.    The  country  on  either  side  is  of  a 
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very  superior  description,  and  eqaally  well  adapted  for 
cultivation  or  grazing ;  the  timber  being  abundant,  and 
fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  use  or  exportation* 
The  pine*trees,  if  they  should  prove  of  good  quality^ 
were  of  a  scantling  sufficient  for  the  top-masts  of  large 
ships.  Some  measured  upwards  of  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  without  a 
branch. 

**  The  boat's  crew  were  so  exhausted  by  their  con- 
tinued exertions  under  a  vertical  sun,  that  I  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  relinquish  my  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  termination  of  tide-water  at  this  time. 
At  this  place  the  tide  rose  but  four  feet  six  inches,  the 
forcoiof  the  ebb-tide  and  current  together  being  little 
greater  than  the  flood-tide, — a  proof  of  its  flowing 
through  a  very  level  country.  Having  concluded  on 
terminating  at  this  point  the  examination  of  the  river, 
being  seventy  miles  from  the  vessel,  and  our  stock  of 
provisions  expended,  not  having  anticipated  such  a  dis- 
covery, I  landed  on  the  south  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  surrounding  country.  On  ascending  a 
low  hill,  rising  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  we  saw  a  distant  mountain,  which  I  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  High  Peak  of  Captain  Flinders,  bearing 
south  1  §  east,  distant  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles. 
Round  from  this  point  to  the  north-west  the  country 
declined  considerably  in  elevation,  and  had  much  the 
appearance  of  extended  plains  and  low  undulating  hills, 
well,  but  not  heavily,  wooded.  The  only  elevations  of 
magnitude  were  some  hills  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
high^  which  we  had  passed  to  the  northward.    The  ap- 
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pearance  and  formation  of  the  country,  the  slowneaaof 
the  current,  even  at  ebb  tide^  and  the  depth  of  the  water, 
induced  me  to  conclude  that  the  river  would  be  found 
navigable  for  vessels  of  burden  to  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, probably  not  less  than  fifty  miles.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  the  river  being  ever  flooded,  no  mark 
being  found  more  than  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  which  is  little  more  than  would  be  caused  by 
flood-tide  at  high  water  forcing  back  any  accumulation 
of  water  in  rainy  seasons. 

''  A  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  the  river  justified  me  in  enter- 
taining a  strong  belief  that  the  sources  of  this  river 
will  not  be  found  in  a  mountainous  country.  Most 
probably  it  issues  from  some  large  collection  of  interior 
waters,  the  reservoir  of  those  streams  crossed  by  me 
during  an  expedition  of  discovery  in  1818,  and  which 
had  a  northerly  course.*  Whatever  may  be  its  origin, 
it  is  by  far  the  largest  fresh-water  river  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  promises  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  colony  ;  as,  besides  affording 
a   water  communication   with   the   southern    country 


*  This  idea  has  not  been  verified  by  subsequent  discovery.  There  is 
no  such  coUection  of  interior  waters  as  Mr.  Oxley  supposed,  at  least  in 
that  part  of  the  Australian  continent  to  which  he  refers  ;  and  the  streams 
crossed  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  1818  have  since  been  found  by  Captain  Sturt, 
of  the  thirty-ninth  regiment,  to  empty  themselves  into  a  large  river 
which  the  latter  officer  discovered  in  the  year  1829,  and  named  the 
Darling;  in  which,  pursuing  a  southerly  course,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  river  which  ultimately  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Murray 
and  the  Morumbidgee,  and  disembogues  at  length  into  the  lake  Alexan- 
drina  on  the  southern  coast. 


boundii^  upon  Liverpool  Pkins/tY  waten  dtast  ekhii^ 
of  country,  of  which  a  great  portion  appear  $  to  me  capaBle 
(yf /supporting  the  culture  of  the  richeit  productions  of  the 
tropics.  I  afterwards  proceeded  a  few  miles  to  thie 
soadi-east  from  the  river,  through  a  gently  broken 
cauntry  of  good  soil,  declining  in  elevation  towards  the 
south  ;  the  high  peak  before  mentioned  being  the  only 
remarkable  eminence  from  north-east  to  south. 

^^  As  the  position  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  wiaa 
still  to  be  fixed,  and  the  channel  to  be  examined,  I  lost 
no  time  in  returning  down  the  river  with  the  ebb-tide, 
and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  base  of  the  Green  Hills ; 
the  highest  of  which  was  ascended  the  next  morning, 
and  the  view  from  it  was  found  more  extensive  than  I 
anticipated. 

^'  So  much  time  was  spent  in  the  examination  of  the 
country  above  Sea  Reach^  that  it  was  quite  dark  when 
we  got  to  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  which,  out  of  re- 
spect to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  under  whose 
orders  the  bay  was  examined^  was  now  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Brisbane  River.  The  whole  of  the  next 
day  was  spent  in  sounding  the  entrance  and  traversing 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Cliff  Point,  and  we 
did  not  reach  the  vessel  until  late  in  the  night  of  the 
fifth  of  December,  amply  gratified  in  the  discovery  of 
this  important  river^  as  we  sanguinely  anticipated  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  as  likely  to  result  to 
the  colony  by  the  formation  of  a  settlement  on  its 
banks." 

A  penal  settlement  was  accordingly  formed  in  the 
year  1824,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane,  in  lat.  27J° 
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souths  and  the  river  has  since  been  traced  to  its 
sources  in  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  but  at  no  great 
distance,  to  the  northward.  It  receives  several  con* 
siderable  streams  in  its  course,  which,  together  with 
the  main  river,  traverse  a  large  extent  of  eligible  country, 
capable  in  every  respect  of  supporting  a  numerous 
population. 
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CHAPTER  VI  I. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
COLONY  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL   SIR    RALPH    DARLING,    K.C.B. 


O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  ndrint, 
Agricolas !  Virgil. 

The  agriculturists  of  New  South  Wales  would  have  enjoyed  much 
higher  prosperity,  and  escaped  much  disappointment  and  disaster,  had 
they  made  a  proper  improvement  of  their  opportunities. 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ralph  Darling  was 
the  seventh  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  He  as- 
sumed the  government  on  the  19th  of  December,  1825 ; 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  having  been  administered  for 
eighteen  days  previous  to  his  arrival  by  Colonel  Stewart, 
of  His  Majesty's  Third  Regiment,  or  Buffs,  now  a 
resident  landholder  in  the  colony  and  a  Major-General 
in  the  army. 

The  reputation  of  General  Darling  has  suffered  ex- 
tremely in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  from  the  ill- 
judged  officiousness  of  his  friends,  as  well  a^  from  the 
malice  of  his  enemies :  it  is  my  intention  to  rescue  it 
from  the  hands,  and  to  do  it  justice  in  the  face, 
of  both  :   and  as  I  cannot  charge  my  recollection  with 
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having  received  any  personal  favours  from  His  Excel- 
lency^  and  as  his  ungracious  refusal  to  attend  to  certain 
suggestions  which  I  had  done  myself  the  honour  to 
submit  to  him,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education  and  religion  in  the  colony,  occasioned  me  the 
inconvenience  and  the  hardship  of  a  voyage  to  England, 
besides  exposing  me  incidentally  to  much  personal 
suffering;  I  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  partiality, 
if  my  estimate  of  his  character  and  government  should 
be  somewhat  less  unfavourable  than  the  one  generally 
current. 

It  was  commonly  understood  in  the  colony  that  Gene- 
ral Darling  had  attained  the  rank  he  held  in  the  army^ 
rather  through  his  literary  than  his  military  prowess ;  and 
the  circumstance  was  often  referred  to  by  the  colonial 
opposition  newspapers,  to  his  discredit.  For  my  own 
part;  I  conceive  it  was  j  ust  the  circumstance  that  rendered 
him  the  fittest  military  man  for  the  government  of  a 
colony.  In  such  cases,  I  apprehend  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial whether  an  officer  has  merited  distinction  by  his 
pen  or  by  his  sword ;  but  it  is  a  sad  prospect  for  a 
colony,  for  its  governor  to  be  able  to  wield  only  the 
latter  of  these  weapons  with  dexterity  and  effect. 
Courage,  whether  active  or  passive,  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  virtue,  either  in  savage  or  in  civilized  society ;  but 
the  higher  qualities  of  mind,  which  are  essential  for 
situations  of  extensive  command,  are  exceedingly  rare. 
The  question  of  importance,  therefore,  is  not  how  these 
qualities  have  been  elicited,  but  whether  they  exist  at 
all  in  the  candidate  for  power. 

General  Darling's  was  by  no  means  a  mind  of  the 
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fiffltvofdei^,-  but  his  taletite  were  perhaps  superior  to 
those  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  He  had  naturally 
a  correct  judgment,  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  a 
keea  discernment  of  propriety :  neither  was  he  desti- 
tute of  those  qualities  of  the  heart,  without  which 
the:higher  powers  of  intellect  are  oftener  a  curse  than 
a  blessing  to  mankind.  Indeed,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  on  his  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  General  Dar- 
ling was  sincerely  desirous  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  station  with  credit  to  himself,  with  satisfaction  to  his 
superiors,  and  with  general  benefit  to  the  colony. 

There  are  certain  impressions,  however,  to  which 
men  of  particular  classes  and  professions  are  peculiarly 
subject,  (Bacon  gives  them  the  singular  appellation  of 
idols  of  the  den,)  which  often  serve  to  neutralize  the 
proper  qualities  of  the  individual,  and  to  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct.  The 
military  man,  for  instance,  is  always  under  authority ; 
he  is  consequently  much  less  a  free  agent  than  the  rest 
of  mankind  :  he  waits  uniformly  for  the  word  of  com- 
mand; and  instead  of  regulating  his  procedure  ac- 
cording to  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  he  looks  up- 
wards for  direction  to  some  superior  authoiity,  who,  like 
the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients,  shakes  Olympus  with  his 
nod.  It  is  impossible  but  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  minds  originally 
formed  of  second-rate  materials :  hence  it  follows 
that  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  when  thrown  entirely 
on  their  own  resources,  military  men,  who,  we  should 
expect,  would  always  evince  the  greatest  decision  of 
character,  sometimes  exhibit  the  least. 
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.  The  military  man,  moreover,  is  also  peculiarly  un- 
fitted by  bis  previous  habitudes  of  mind  for  dealing 
vrith  oppositioo,  when  he  happens  to  be  invested  with 
civil  authority.  Opposition*  in  tlie  various  forms  which 
U  assumes  in  reference  to  such  classes  of  men,  is  the 
natural  element,  so  to  speak,  of  the  statesman,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  merchant.  It  is  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe  :  it  is  the  food  that  supplies  nourishment 
to  those  intellectual  powers  that  contribute  the  most 
materially  to  their  ultimate  success.  So  far  from  con^ 
sidering  its  occurrence  as  a  thing  unreasonable,  they 
yiew  it  as  a.  matter  of  course,  and  regard  it  only  as 
affording  a  proper  and  perhaps  desirable  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  their  own  superior  tact  and  abihty. 
3ut  the  military  man,  when  invested  with  civil  author* 
ity,  is  apt  to  regard  opposition  to  his  measures  on  the 
part  of  private  individuals  in  a  very  different  ligbL 
^^ccustomed  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  superior 
authority  to  which  he  has  himself  been  subject,  he  is 
apt  to  expect  implicit  submission  from  those  whom  he 
naturally  looks  upon  as  his  own  inferiors ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  a  demonstration  of  resistance  to  his  author- 
ity is  consequently  apt  to  make  him  stiffen  his  sinews, 
Wretch  his  noatrils  wide^  and  place  himself  at  once  in  the 
9^titude  of  offensive  warfare.  I.n  short,  so  far  from 
inducing  compliance  or  concession,  opposition  is  apt  to 
confirm  the  military  man  in  the  determined  pursuit  of 
those  obnoxious  measures  which  he  has  once  adopted. 

The  extreme  unpopularity  of  General  Darling's  go- 
vernment arose,  I  apprehend^  in  great  measure,  from  his 
being  under  the  influence  of  these  idols  of  the  den — ^ 
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$peeie8  of  idolatry,  under  which  minds  of  a  higher  order 
would  doubtless  not  have  bowed.  Naturally  desirooa 
to  stand  well  with  his  superior  officer,  and  holding  it  a 
sort  of  disobedience  of  orders  either  to  think  or  to  act 
for  himself,  in  any  case  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  or  to  g^ess  at  his  opinion,  he  unhappily 
distrusted  his  own  judgment^  which  in  most  cases 
.would  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  proper  course,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  men 
who  were  unqualified  to  direct  him.  In  a  colony  in 
which  the  measures  of  Government  are  uniformly  open 
to  the  most  jealous,  and  frequently  to  the  most  illiberal 
criticism,  ^  it  was  not  wonderful  that  circumstances 
should  arise  in  General  Darling's  administration  of 
public  affairs,  to  form  the  plausible  groundwork  of  a 
regular  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  influential  portion 
of  the  colonial  press.  This  opposition  would  at  best 
have  been  exceedingly  feeble,  and  would  speedily  have 
been  entirely  annihilated,  had  he  merely  pursued- « 
straight-forward  course,  without  ever  condescending  to 
notice  it ;  or  silently  adopted  a  hint  occasionally  for  the 
improvement  of  his  plans.  But  his  friends  persuading 
him  that  his  government  was  in  danger— the  old  hue 
and  cry  of  incapacity — and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
down,  opposition  with  the  strong  hand  of  power,  hostile 
and  vindictive  measures  on  the  part  of  Government 
were  eagerly  resorted  to :  nay,  whoever  presumed  to 
entertain  a  different  opinion  on  so  important  a  subject^ 
and  to  hold  intercourse  with  those  who  had  been  gra* 
tui^ously  branded  as  the  enemies  of  the  state,  wai^ 
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iflUDediately  maiked  as  a  disaffected  peraoo,  aod  treated 
accordingly. 

In  tocii  drcamstancesy  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  government  party,  by  attaching  the  indi- 
Tiduals  who  composed  it  as  strongly  as  possible  to  His 
Excellency's  person  and  government.  Their  loyalty 
was  of  course  rewarded  by  locrative  employments^  and 
by  all  the  other  indulgences  that  the  Government  could 
bestow ;  and  the  system  of  egregious  f^trtiality  that  was 
thus  notoriously  practised  served  only  to  originate  and 
to  embitter  disaffection.  In  short,  instead  of  acting 
with  the  magnanimity  and  decision  which  befitted  his 
high  station  as  the  representative  of  royalty.  General 
Darling  followed  the  course  of  short-sighted  policy 
which  was  recommended  for  his  adoption  by  the  selfish 
politicians  in  petto  whom  he  admitted  to  his  counsels ; 
for  he  was  unhappily  surrounded  by  men  of  hopeless 
mediocrity,  whose  incessant  cry  was  that  of  the  daugh* 
ters  of  the  horse-leech,  '^  Give,  give ; "  and  whose  con- 
temptible cupidity  was  only  equalled  by  their  narrow- 
mindedness  and  vindictiveness. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  the  Governor  thus  virtually  surrendered  himself 
Were  of  the  sect  of  exclusionists.  They  were  exclu- 
•ionists  in  politics,  and  would  willingly  have  subjected, 
not  only  the  whole  class  of  emancipists,  but  moderate 
persons  of  all  classes  throughout  the  colony,  to  political 
disabilities*  They  were  exclusionists  in  place  and  pro- 
party»  eagerly  endeavouring,  that  whatever  the  Governor 
bad  to  give  in  the  shape  of  land  or  town  allotments,  or 
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appointments  of  emoluments,  should  be  given  exclusively 
to  themselves  or  their  dependents.  They  were  exclu^ 
sionists  in  religion,  which  a  few  of  them  professed 
by  paying  tithes  of  mintf  and  anise,  and  cummin,  in  the 
shape  of  paltry  subscriptions  to  religious  societies ;  and 
their  motto  and  device  was,  We  are  the  people*  Stand 
back,  for  we  are  holier  than  ye. 

It  will  doubtless  be  considered  greatly  in  favour  of 
General  Darling,  that  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  personal  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  If 
there  was  a  single  individual  in  the  colony  who  allowed 
himself  no  unnecessary  rest  and  no  unnecessary  recrea- 
tion, it  was  the  Governor.  Every  case,  even  of  minor 
importance,  that  occurred,  received  his  personal  con- 
sideration ;  every  letter  had  to  be  submitted  for  bis 
personal  perusal.  Mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment- 
might  occur  under  such  a  system  ;  but  whensoever  and 
wheresoever  they  occurred,  they  could  not  be  imputed 
to  the  Governor's  neglect. 

General  Darling  also  deserved  well  of  the  colony  for 
the  regularity  and  the  system  he  introduced  into  every 
department  of  the  public  service.  Previous  to  his 
arrival,  the  colonial  state  machine  was  frequently  out 
of  order ;  and  it  was  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
^ascertain  which  of  its  wheels  should  be  touched,  to  set 
it  a-going  in  a  particular  direction.  In  General  Dar- 
ling's time  it  was  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and 
precision  of  its  movements.  The  duties  of  each  de- 
partment were  ascertained  and  fixed,  so  that  one  could 
not  interfere  with  another.     Forms  of  application  and 
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forms  of  procedure  were  established,  which  greatl;^ 
facilitated  the  transaction  of  public  business,  though,  to 
the  eye  of  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  malice,  they 
rather  tended  to  retard  and  to  perplex  it.  A  dispo- 
sition of  this  kind,  however,  is  apt  to  run  to  extremes. 
General  Darling  was  too  much  a  man  of  forms  and 
system ;  and  his  successor.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  has 
found,  that  by  simplifying  his  arrangements,  be  can 
get  through  more  business  with  fewer  hands. 

In  the  apportionment  of  grants  of  waste  land  on  the 
part  of  Government,  General  Darling  has  been  accused 
of  great  partiality  to  certain  parties,  and  of  great  injus- 
tice and  oppression  to  others.  It  was  certainly  unfor- 
tunate for  his  popularity,  that  his  person  was  beset  by 
individuals,  who  were  not  restrained  by  any  considera- 
tions of  propriety  from  possessing  themselves  of  what- 
ever their  personal  influence  could  procure ;  and  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  a  strange  want  of  feeling  was 
evinced  on  different  occasions  towards  repiitable  per- 
sons who  were  desirous  of  settling  in  the  country,  and 
who  were  thus  obliged  to  expend  their  time  and  their 
means  in  Sydney  to  no  purpose  whatever.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  government  of  General  Darling  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  emigration,  and  was  therefore  in  so  far 
unfortunate  for  New  South  Wales.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  errors  of  his  govern- 
ment, on  both  of  these  points,  were  greatly  exaggerated 
by  interested  or  disappointed  individuals;  and  that 
what  were  trumpeted  about  as  acts  of  oppression,  some- 
times arose  from  a  system  of  management,  which  the 
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Governor  bad  established  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
with  the  details  of  which  he  could  not  properly  interfere. 

Great  irregularities  had  certainly  arisen  from  the 
operation  of  the  system  adopted  in  the  granting  of  land 
during  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane ;  for  I 
have  myself  heard  of  the  case  of  an  individual,  who, 
having  come  to  the  colony  from  the  Isle  of  France  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  induced,  on  hearing  of 
the  facility  with  which  land  could  be  obtained  from  the 
colonial  government  by  persons  newly  arrived  in  New 
South  Wales,  to  apply  for  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres 
of  land  ;  which  he  accordingly  received,  and  immediately 
sold  to  an  old  resident  in  the  country,  without  ever 
having  seen  it  himself,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds^  He  left  the  colony  very  shortly  after,  with 
hia  health  restored,  and  his  purse  unexpectedly  and 
very  agreeably  replenished. 

To  correct  such  abuses.  General  Darling  instituted  a 
Board  of  Inquiry,  under  the  designation  of  the  Land 
Board,  and  established  certain  regulations  for  the 
granting  of  land,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony. 
Agreeably  to  these  regulations,  land  was  thenceforth  to 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  property  or  means  of  the 
applicant,  and  not  to  be  granted  to  such  applicant  at 
all  unless  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  able 
and  willing  and  likely  to  improve  it.  The  operation  of 
these  regulations,  which  were  doubtless  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  colony,  may  perhaps,  like  all 
other  general  rules  of  policy,  have  been  oppressive  in  par- 
ticular cases  :  but  I  am  also  able  to  refer  to  other 
cases,  in  which,  on  a  plain  and  candid  statement  of  the 
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circumstances  of  the  applicant  being  laid  before  bim, 
General  Darling  was  induced  to  depart  from  the  strict 
letter  of  his  own  regulations,  and  in  which  his  doing  so 
evinced  equal  discrimination  and  humanity. 

An  Englishman  who  had  married  a  Scotchwoman  in 
London,  by  whom  he  had  an  interesting  family  of  •very 
fine  children,  had  arrived  in  the  colony  as  an  indented 
free  servant  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company. 
After  about  two  years'  service,  his  indenture  was  given 
up  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed^  in  the  technical  phrase 
of  the  colony,  "  to  go  upon  his  own  hands."  During 
their  period  of  service,  and  especially  after  they  had 
acquired  their  entire  freedom,  the  industry  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  economy  of  the  wife  had  enabled  them  to 
accumulate  a  considerable  sum  of  money— as  much  in- 
deed, if  I  recollect  aright,  as  two  hundred  pounds. 
After  they  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  town  of 
Sydney,  where  they  had  settled  on  leaving  the  service 
of  the  Company,  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  my 
virtuous  countrywoman,  to  apprise  me  that  her  husband 
and  herself  thought  they  could  do  better  for  their 
family  on  a  farm  than  by  continuing  to  live  in  Sydney, 
and  that  they  were  accordingly  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
grant  of  land.  I  offered  to  assist  them  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object,  and  with  this  view  procured  one 
of  the  printed  forms,  with  which  I  went  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing to  their  little  cottage.  There  the  whole  savings 
of  the  family  were  displayed  for  my  inspection,  in  all 
the  endless  variety  of  coin  with  which  the  money- 
changers of  Sydney  become  acquainted.  After  having 
duly  ascertained  the  amount,  I  made  a  short  statement 
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of  the  histoiy,  ciFeumfitances,  and  property  of  tbe 
family,  oa  a  Uaiik  corner  of  the  printed  form,  which 
I  attested  forthwith,  and.  forwarded  to  the  Governor* 
In  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  and  without  the  ap- 
plication beii^  referred  to  the  Land  Board  at  all, 
the  happy  family  received  a  letter,  informing  them  that 
the  GovemQr  had  been  pleased  to  allow  them  320  acres 
of  land  in  the  first  instance ;  <m  their  taking  possession 
of  which  they  were  to  have  320  <  >more^  i.  e^  a  square 
mile  altogether^ 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  during  General  Darling's 
flidministrationi  more  of  this  sort  of  wdrk  passed  through 
my  own  hands  and  those  of  my  fellow-*labourer,  the 
Rev.  John  M'Garvie,  AM^  who  was- then  Presbyterian 
Mintstisrof  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Portland  Head, 

0 

(than  fell  talibe  lot  :of  any  two  of  the  other  clergy  of  the 
colonyi  .and  Jam  happy  to  say  v^^bat  in  almost  every 
instance  we  had  both  abundant  reason  to  speak  well  of 
the  jadiciousnesSi  ami  humanity  of  General  Darling. 
.  The  value  of  Ituid  in  the  mterior  of  a  colony  is  in^ 
creased  in  proportion  as  facility*  is  afforded  for  direct 
find  frequent  eommunicatioa  with  the  capital.  In  this 
respeot  General  Darling  certainty  nierited  commenda^ 
liou:;  raitherr  however,  for  the  magnitude  and  extent  of 
his  4mdertakings  dian  for  their  uniform  judiciousness ; 
lor  as  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service  was 
ijtkMt  preposterously  made  an:  afiair  of  patronage,  and  as 
petty  jealousies  and  antipathies  unhappily  interfered  to 
pirevent  tl^  :  employment  of  that  particular  kind  of 
talent  i^hiehi  w^s  reqiiired  for  the  ecouomical  and 
efficient  discharge  of  tbe  duties  it  implies^  much  |Kiblic 
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money  was*  expended  with  comparatively  little  benefit 
to  the  public;  ^  Tbe  road  to  Batburst  across  the  Blue 
MouBJtaitiB  was  greatly  improved,  however/  during 
General  Darling's  administration. '  A  good  road  was 
also  ccmstructed,  by  the  labour  of  convicts  who  bad 
bei^' found  guilty  of  minor  offences  in  the  colony,  to 
the  very  important  settlement  of  Hunter's  River— a 
^kistabce  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles — ^not  to 
mention  yarious  cross-roads  in  that  settlement ;  while 
numerous  gangs  were  employed  in  opening  a  per-- 
manent  line  of  communication  with  the  extensive  pas- 
toral country  to  the  southward  and  westward,  beyond 
the  county  of  Argyle. 

-It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  sentences  of  the  law,  which  consigned  a 
portion  of  the  prison  population  of  the  colony  to  bard 
labour  oil  the  roads,  or  at  penal  settlements,  there  was 
much  unnecessary  severity  practised  under  the  authority 
of  General  Darling.  He  had  doubtless  received  orders 
from  home  to  subject  the  convicts  to  a  more  rigorous 
discipline  than  the  one  to  which  they  had  previously 
been  subjected  :  but  in  enforcing  these  orders,  -the 
convicts  under  colonial  sentences  were  not  unfrequently 
treated  by  his  subordinate  agents,  who  had  always 
discernment  enough  to  discover  that  severity  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  with  a  reckless  indifference  to  their 
feelings  as  men,  which  their  situation  as  criminals  could 
never  have  warranted. 

There  were  four  remarkable  epochs  in  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Darling,  each  of  which  might  almost 
constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  era  of  agricultural  excitement ;  the 
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second  the  era  of  agricultural  depression ;  the  third  was 
the  era  of  drought ; .  and  the  <  fourth  the  era  ^  libeki*' 

I.  In  the  year  1825— hso  memorable  for  the  rise' and 
fall  of  numerous  joint-stock  companies  in  Enghoid — a 
company  of  that  nature  was  established  in  o(mnexion 
with  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  by  certain  Mem* 
bers  of  Parliament  and  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  wool  trade,  in  the  city  of  London.  It  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter*,  under  the  designation  of 
the.  Australian  Agricultural  Company  ;  its  object  being 
the  cultivation  of  land  in  New  South  Wdes^the  rearing 
of  fine^woolled  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  the  ge«- 
neral  improvement  of  the  colony^  Its  capital  was  a 
million  sterling ;  and,  in  consideration. of  its  highly  im- 
portant, objects,  His  Majesty's  Government  agreed  to 
give  it  a  million  of  acres  of  land  free  of  cost,  in  what- 
ever .  part  of  the.  territory  the  agents  of  the  company 
might. choose,  to  select, their  grant.  About  the  same 
period,  extensive. grants  were  also  obtained  by.  certain 
Members  of  Parliament  and  private  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty in  England,  whose  agents  arrived  in  the  colony 
with  their  host  of  retainers,  about  the  same  time  as 
those  of.  the  Agricultural  Company,  or  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  General  Darling.  .    > 

-  The  colony  was  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive, but  by  no  means  rapid  improvement:  agri- 
cultural stock  was  obtainable  by  the  free  .  emigrant 
settler  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  agricultural  produce  bore 
a  remunerating  price.  The  first  time  I  visited  the 
settlement  of  Portland  Head,  in  the  year  1823,  the  old 
Presbyterian  settler,  whom  I  have  already:  mentioned  as 
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the  volmitary  eatechi»l  of  his  diBtrici  ftom^ tbe^^imeof 
its  6rBt settlement  in  the  year  1802»  cieoo»paiiied  meon 
Koreeback  to  oae  of  the  neigbbonriiig  fenn»on  Ihe  left 
bank  of  the  Hawkesbtury*  Observing  me  kM>kiDg  pat^ 
liculariy  at  the  old  mare  he  rode/ of  wbieh  he  wa0  emt 
And  anon  kindly  patting  the  neek  and  stroking  the 
ttkwae,  he  tokl  me,  with  no  small  degree  of  complaceneyy 
that  he  bad  had  her  for  about  e^hieen^ears,  and  tint 
dke  bad  originally  €0st  btm  £130  sterling.  She  tvas 
rather  a  plain4ookiBg  aiumal;  but^  in' the  earlier  timei^ 
of  the  col(my>  Worses  and  all  otber-kiAds  of  agriatlttmil 
istock  were -exceediikgly  hi^-priced. <'^  Another  redfHe^* 
able  fre^-i^ettter,  <vf  old  i^tanding,  has  told  fne-^tiiat  the 
first  e<>w  lie  purchasi^  in. the. colony,  sbestly  aftei^jsfais 
arrival  in  Governor  King's  time,  eos^  him  filiy4five 
guineas.  In>th6  year  IB289  however^ catttleand  horses 
iiad  -  fallen  in  price  very  considerably ;  .for  a  good  bdrse 
oould  tben^'be  pnrishased'  for  £30  to  £50  cortenoy^  or 
it»<dollars  at  five 'shillings  each;' a -good;  cow  foi^  £5  to  ^^ 

# 

and  sheep  in  |>i<oportion*.  ■  IXiuii^  the  sncceedingr  yea^ 
^f  the  giovemment  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  priee(of 
agricultural  stock  advanced  considerably  in  consequence 
(0f  the  influx  of  free  emigrants  from  Oreat  Britain;  and 
the  numerous  grants  of  huid  that  werer  then  ^ilakeb 
possession  of  in  'the )  districts  of 'Hnnter^B^Ri vefy-Ba- 
thmst,  and  Argyle:  for  as  these  grants  had  all  >t6  tie 
^stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  ihe  old  settlers  found  a 
feady-and  improving  market  for  theiff  snperabottdftnt 
^itdck  among  the  new  arrivals* 

^'  -The  Australian  Agricultiiral  Company  commenced  W 
•%q»taatiNms  in  the^^col»ny.eariy  intbeuyear  4826;  but 


tb^uiiopmtikiim  W9m  too  prpiBtheiii  in  their  character^ 
aiiditoo^jite|iftive^iiat  to  have  «  powerful  aad  immediato 
kiflactfoiMOQ>ft>Gfia(iiiauoiiy  ep  hmitod  as  that  of.  New  South 
Wia^oi  £  .<lar .  as  i  cattle  -  and  sheep  aad  horses,  bad  to  i>e 
piurchaMBd  for  Uiev^conapany ,  wherever  they  coudd  ht  got^ 
the  pnoe  iof  tin^ejdeseriptkxis  of  agriculturaLfitQck  in^ 
«taiitl$^j:ofie.i^pkUy  thioiighottt  the  colony ;  immmtk 
tbat  caUla^ -of i  cclonial  bseedAiweiie'MtuaHy4wid4c>4he 
«0inp9tty'8;Hi^est  .for  twehro  gwneas^  aiiA  ^shcep  vfor 
(m»s  ^:  :^fi^e  ^uHieas  stecHogt  «4iea4-  ^  The  ^sKtei^- 
aiy^;  pur^jbasos-  of  jagnoidtural  ^itook'  that  •  ^fviere  idjade 
about  the  eaiae  period  fix*  the  lai^'tractoof  laad  gtanttd 
to  piivate';iiidi?iduals^  d<Hibtless :  contidbulied  also  ia^m 
amiAf  J^eee^'  to^' ekdiance  k^  prioe<  ia  the  coIoihI^ 
laaAetf.  ?;■■«>-. •.•-^  \-  n-'j  ^       .-<.•>.•  .-...  w  •-  :'9*:  '^' 

^-  liboG^jQsAf  who^wttoes8ed>  the  ia^BU^uatipa  of  mill^^ 
ttidesia  £4lgland^'oa>the  formatioii'of  the  joitti^B|(>0fc 
companies  fif  1826,  ^U  be  able  to  form  aoy  idea  5f  the 
atato  <if  ithiagsitbat  iiDmediatdy  ensued  m  New  Si6uth 
Vi^aleat  ifor  ao  «ooiie«^  had  the  existonce  of  the  Agii- 
eultoaliOompaay^  been  duly  anaouneed»  and:  its  opeia- 
ti(HMi  coauBeiieed:ia  irighi  earnest*  than  the  sAe^o/Ki 
i»^/^.sndwa^!r*4t^  >6pecies  <»f  madness  undescribed  by 
Catten,  and  formerly  unknown  even  in  the  colonyr*. 
nistantiy '  seized  eit  all  ranks-  and  classes  of  its  in- 
habitants^i  We  are  told  by  the  historian  T^ucydides, 
tha^i  during,  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Athens>tbe 
wi^tcfaed  vietims  of  that  hopdess  diseasfe  wei?e  jmpdled 
by  their  intolerable  thirst  to  the  foantattts  and  stueams 
of'twatec^  around  whioh  they  died  in  greats  numbers* 
The  eoloaiai  mania  I  bare  ja&t  mentioaed^evinoaii  it^lf 
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in  like  ihamier  in  impelling  i^homsoever  it  seized  to  tfaci 
cattle-market;  and  as  my  own  residence  in  Sydney  for 
about  three  yiears  after  my  return  to  the  colony,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1826,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tfastt  busy  scene,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  the  congregated  patients,  and  abundant  reason 
to  wonder  how  the  matter  would  end:  for  barristers 
and  attorneys;  military  officers  of  every  rank,  and  civi- 
lians of  every  department;  clergymen  and  medical 
men ;  merchants,  settlers,  and  dealers  in  general^  were 
thete  seen  promiscuously  mingled  together  every  Thurs-* 
day,  and  outbidding  each  other  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  proxies  of 
certified  agricultural  character,  for  the  purchase  of  every 
scabbed  sheep  or  scarecrow  horse  or  bufialo-cow  that 
was  offered  for  sale  in  the  colony.  In  short,  it  was 
universally  allowed,  that  the  calculations  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Agricultural  Company  could  not  possibly 
be  inaccurate.  Their  statements  and  reasonings  were 
supported  by  arithmetical — which  every  person  allowed 
were  the  best  of  all — arguments ;  and  it  was  made  aa 
clear  as  the  day-light  to  the  comprehension  of  stupidity 
itself,  that  the  owner  of  a  certain  number  of  sheep  or 
cattle  in  New  South  Wales,  must,  in  a  certain  number 
of  ^years,  infallibly  make  an  independent  fortune.  It 
was  Consequently  determined  on  all  hands  and  by  all 
sorts  of  persons,  that  the  Agricultural  Company  should 
not  be  the  only  reaper  of  this  golden  harvest.  The 
professional  men  and  the  Sydney  merchants,  who  had 
becoinie  extensive  sheep  and  cattle  owners,  generally 
etnpbyed  hired  overseers  to  manage  their  stock  in  the 
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interior;  but  there  were  individuals  even  ampng  .the^ 
classes  who  thought  the. matter  too  momentous  to, bjOi 

entrusted  to  a  deputy^  and,  accordingly  follQwed^^b^ji; 
purchase  to  the  interior  themselves.  Nay^  (and  tlu). 
reader  will  observe  I  do  not  speak  at.  all  metapl^or* 
ically,)  even  the  soldier  unbuttoned  bis  military, belt  to 
become  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  and  the  priest^  reversing^tho 
ancient. metamorphosis  in  the  case  of  the  prophetAmpfii 
forsook  his  altar  to  become  a  herdman  of  cattle.  .^^) 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  purchaser  had  money  to  igfi^y^ 
fQr^his  sheep  and  cattle*  money  was  paid;  b^t.wherd 
moniey  was  not  forthcoming,  as  was  generally  Ijie  case^ 
credit:  was  allowed  if  the  individual  was  supposed  to  1^ 
a  person  of  substancet^  and  security  waS; often, tendere^} 
and  accepted  on  the  purchaser's  land.  One  gentleman^ 
whiC^  had  a  large  herd  of  inferior  cattle*  got  them  dispo^odt 
of  in  this  way  to  respectable  free  settlers,,  at  thQ  rate  0/ 
ten  guineas  a-head,  with  security  on  tbe^purcha^r^' 
land  for  two  years,  and  ten  per  cent  interest  beside^  (Njt 
the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase  till  its  ultimate:  pay- 
ment. . 

The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine  that  I  must  hs^yi^ 
been. a  dealer,  in  sheep  and  cattle  myself>  to  have  ac- 
quired ;  all  this  unclerical  knowledge:  I  have  neve^iy 
however,  had  the  honour  to  be  the  owner  of  a  singly, 
head  of  either  in  the  colony.  But  it  was  impossible^  to. 
live,  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  time  I  allude  .tp,  wjt^^ 
out  acquiring  much  more  knowledge  of  this  k^^nd.th^ 
was  at  all  desirable.  '^  Their  talk,"  ^s  Dr..J9hns.oa 
remarks  of  some  of  his  friends  in  the  country,  ^'  w^  8[JU:^ 
of  runts/' o^  heifers.    If  an  advice  \yas  given  jtii  <^jq^ 
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pany,  it 'was  by  all  me^ngtA^gei  into  B^goat^  stocky  ^Ihr 
there  wa&  nothing  like-ih  If  a  iiSonme^i^  opiiiiqo 
arose,  it  was  ^^itliev  wlietber  8«uioD-.<nr«  M«iiiicytfisia.rov 
coarse-wooUeci  sheep  weie  the  ttOit-^o6laMe!;:r.or 
whether  it  was  advantageous  te  attend  aiclunvdy.^to 
the  wool,  or  to  combine  with*  all  dae:^tentioii  tO'tthat 
XDatter  of  universally  aoknowle(%ed  int^reat  4i-f>ni{M# 
regard  to  .tbei  carcase*  Again  and  Jigaia  I  ^hata  iMid 
specimens  of  wool  submitted  to  my  own  iaspieetioiivby 
Ssxon  qr  Merino  enUiusiasts^  who  were  in^^tbe  habit  of 
Cfirrying  ihem  about  with  them  intheir  pockata^^^and 
if  the  escu^e  of- imperfect  vision  and  entire  inaecfaabit^ 
ance  with  the 'Subject  was  insufficient  to  felieve  me  firom 
the  vety  invidious  taak  t>f  deciding-in  a  matter  sn^-m^aph 
above  my. capacity,  I  was  genmdiy  unfortttnate'-4» 
selecting  a  different  specimen  from  the  one  whicb^  had 
been  previously  determined  to  be  the  fineit*'  Ivt  shert^- 
the  whole  colonial  coiAmunity  seemed  for  a  oonsidc^bkr 
period  to  have  only  one  idea^f  and  this  exchisive  and 
nniversally  predominant  idea  was,  that*  of  rapidly  ac- 
quiring an  independent  fortune  by  the  rearing  of  shisep 
and  battle.  ,        .        ;  l  .  . 

-  It  was  nbtat  all  to>be  wondered  at,  that  persons  who 
were' so  sp^dily  to  be  enriched  beyond  their  highest 
.j^etrious  expectations,  should  begin  to  Speculate  pre- 
maturely on  their  good  fortune*     If  a  matrimonial  aUi- 
aneewith  the  Sultan'a  daughter  was  not  projected,  as 
^tti  the  case  of  the  crystal*seller  of  Bagdad,  it  wag  at  all 
events  fitting  that  articles  of  dress,  and  furniture,  and 
.  equipage,  suitable  for  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
.be  wis))ed^  and  so  reasonably  to  be  expected,  should  not 


lODly  be  bespoken,  but  aclaaIly»{itocured.  Such  articles 
were  fycGOccKagljrdfdtifecl/  and  biilsw«te 'given  for  their 
due  faymettl>  dod'ttf  4itVbiirtkMe  wa^  -th^  ptospeet  of 
demand-^' the  >  AMNire;  Uiat  ^(lie  fcolotiial  ftierehants  or 
impoTleftf  >  were  indaced  '  ta  erd^r  Idrge^  'quantitiM  of 
Britifih  and 'Other  forei^  goddi^i  tHl  their  wareb6u^eft 
were  completely  filled^' and  till  almbSt  etery-arfid^of 
Brttish.'inaniifaclare^  coiild  be  ebtaided  hi^Sydn^'^'a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  in  London;- 
,  .  What  m^ht  ha^  been  tWe  altitoatb  iii\ite  of'Ae  ihtep 
aud  c€dtU  m^nAa^rhiA  the^ Reasons  eonthiuedtia  iaVbttr- 
afale  tftee  the  hanrentsof  18^25'  atid'  183&,  asthey  had 
been  feir  a  h>tog  time«  pn^vions,  P  do  not  know.  Iff  waa 
evidenH  huk«d  ta  every  person  bf  understanding,  Hiat 
as  eatiy,  diid  sheep,  Md  horses,  mast  increase  in  a 
geometrical' Yatie^  in  ^country  so  admirably  adapts 
for- the  rettrhig'  6f  agrictilturat  stock  as  Ifew  Sdifth 
Wales/ #hile  the-  population  of  the  colony  could  in- 
erease  cfAly'iii  an  anthmetieal  ratio  ;^^-a  time  must  arrive, 
sooaer  i9r  later,  wheri  thieir  numbers  Would  so  far  exceed 
those  bf  man,  that  the  price  of  them  must  fall  prodi- 
giously.' But  although  this  was  admitted  on  all  haiiids, 
jsvery  i^urehaser  persuaded  himself  that  his  own  fortune 
at  least  Woald  be  made  long  before  the  price  of  agri* 
etiltural  stock  could  experience  any  considerable  de- 
piessien*  ^ 

It  pleased  Divine  Providence,  however,  to  ^isit  the 
<K>loi>y  in  thte-  midst  of  thesis  speculations  with  a  most 
-afflictifve-aBd  unprecedented  drought  of  nearly  three 
^eaih»- continuance ;  the  effect  of  which,  combined  with 
the  nalaral  result  of  the  sktep  andcatth  mania,  was 
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completely  to. open  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  to'  their 
own  folly  aiid  madness,  to  blast  the  golden  hopes  of 
multitudes,  and  to  bring  many  respectable  families  to 
poverty  and  min.  In  short,  the  body  politic  of  the 
colony-  had  passed  through  a  crisis  of  violent  and  un- 
natural excitement,  which,  according  to  the  well-known 
maxim  of  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  crisis  of 
unnatural  depression. 

->  IL  During  the  years  of  drought,  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
which  had  been  purchased  so  extensively  in  the  years 
18i^6  and  1827,  increased  in  number  very  rapidly ;  for 
the  native  grass  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  nutritious, 
that  cattle  especially,  that  are  able  to  obtain  abundance 
of  good  water,  continue  to  thrive  even  in  the  driest 
seasons.  A  few  cattle,  it  is  true,  were  lost  in  several 
parts  of  the  colony  in -attempting  to  find  water  where 
it  was  scarce;  but  the  number  was  very  inconsiderable. 
Indeed,  some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  colony,  in 
regard  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  may  be  formed  from  the 
unparalleled  fact,  that  within  six  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  a  drought  of  nearly  three  years'  continu- 
ance, butcher-meat  of  the  very  best  quality  could  be 
purchased  in  Sydney,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  the 
half  or  the  fourth  of  a  carcase,  at  three  farthings  a 
pound — a  price  which  was  scarcely  exceeded  during  the 
three  following  years. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  drought,  however, 
many  of  the  settlers  or  landholders  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory wefe  brought  into  considerable  difficulties  from 
having  to   purchase  grain  at  a  high  price  for  their 


£EimiiiesrBaid;ainrvaxiis;.  fmr  dunng  00^  of  the;  y^fycs.of 
dFOttghi;  grain  was.  imported  from. Van  Dieman's  lAnd 
and  elsewhere  for  the  Internal  consumption,  of  ^:thleJO(•-; 
lony,  to  ihe  amount  of  not  less  thaa  £60,Q00«  :}ja 
the  mean  time»  the  numerous  bills  granted  for  th^.abcK^ 
and  eattle  purchased  in  the  years  1826  and  182Z.beg9li 
to  fall  due^  while  the  high  interest  (from  ten  to  fif teoii 
per  c  cent)  on  mortgages  given  for  the  same  .purpiNie 
rapidly  accumulated;  till  at  length  creditors  hscame 
imperative  in  their  demands  for  payment^. being  them-r 
selves  generally  pressed  by  other  creditors  either  in  the 
colony  or  in  England ;  and  debtors,  who  had  nothing..bilt 
their  stock  and  their  land  to  look  to»  found  themiselms 

• 

suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ruined.  Month  after  mosiih 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  seized  and  sold 
f<Mr  the  ^payment  of  the  debts  incurred  by  their  ongiaal 
purchase ;  and  this  process  was  so  frequently  repotted, 
and  the  price  of,  sheep  and  cattle  consequently  fell  so 
rapidly;  that  when  the  original  stock,  with  its  whole 
increase  during  three  successive  years,  failed  to  realize 
any  thing  like  the  amount  of  its  original  price,  which 
very  soon  proved  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances,  the 
settler's  farm  was  seized  and  sold  also,  and  himself  per- 
haps ultimately  lodged  in  jail.  The  reader  will  easity 
conceivcr  that  the  distress  and  ruin  which  were  thiis 
experienced  in  all  directions  throughout  the  tenrfti»rj(, 
would  just  be  a  little  less  extensive  than  the  mama 
which  had  originally  caused  them.  In  short^Mtkose 
who  had  commenced  with  capital,  found  they  liaclilast 
it  in  great  measure ;  those  who  had  salaries  fron^Qor 
vernment,  found  that  these  salaries  must  in  future  Jbe 
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appropriated  for  die  payment  of  the  debts  vwhich  their 
own  cdpidity  and^  ndatuation  had  led  -^oiiio  contrast ; 
and  those  who' had  DmAer  had  capital  nor  italanea  at 
the  first,  had  their  property  brought  to  the  bammeri 
and  themselves  to  poverty  or  to  prison.  •      '         --  •«  ^ 
In  the  course  of  an  excursion  to  the  «ettleiB«int  of 
Hunter's  River,  for  the  performance  of  clerical  duly  in 
the  month  of  March,  1630,  I  went  a  few  miles  o«i^  of 
my  way  to  see  an  interesting  and  sequestered  pa^rt  of 
the  country- 1  had  not  previously  visited,  and  to  call  on 
a  respectable  settler  with  whom  I  had  previously  formed 
some  acquaintance.     On  my  way  to  the  settler's  iarm, 
my  horse  happening  to  pridL  up  his  ears  a^  something 
he  seemed  to  observe  near  the  path  way,  I  *  looked  in 
the  direction  to  which  the  animal's  attention  was  at- 
tracted, and  observed  two  eagles  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
young  kangaroo  of  one  of  the  larger  Tarieties^  which  it 
appeared  they  had  just  succeeded  in  hunting  doWn; 
The  eagles  were  scared  at  my  approach,  and  accord^ 
ingly,  leaving  their  prey  and  perching  themselves  very 
leisurely  on  the  low  branches  of  trees  almost  over-head^ 
looked  down  at  me  with  as  much  apparent-  inquisitive- 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  as  if  they  would  have  said, 
"  Pray,  sir,  how  came  you  to  deprive  us  of  our  game  ?" 
while  the  poor  kangaroo,  which  had  only  been  stunned 
or  slightly  wounded,  instantly  sprung  up,  and  bounded 
off  with  prodigious  leaps  down  the  valley.    The  species 
of  hunt  which  I  had  thus  unconsciously  interrupted  is 
always  'mai^ged  by  two  eagles  in  concert,  the  one  of 
which  continues  fi*om  time  to  time  to  fly  at  the  kan- 
garoo's £&oe  till  the  poor  animal  becomes  confused ; 
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while'  tbe> other  "ifr  oeodf^  whenever  •  it-  standft.vtiUv  to- 
pouase  upon  iter  lirad^>liiid.BMik4iiirittdon8  into  jto^bmim 
'  jOn  ny  ariwal  al  thisi  tettlet's^vesidflnioe^  I. was  gfati&Ml. 
to  find'hiai  at  bome^  andto/oxperienoe'it  very  oofdial 
welcome.  His  hooseiWiusi  well -^anoiigh  for /the::  teiA^  lui.' 
the  ceuntcy  is  j^nerally  'tesmed  in  the^edoiiy*^4m}f- 
shingled  and  balf«c6v«red  with  barkw  ?  The  Fumitcirtf 
was  rude  in  the  highest  degtee ;  bat  the  •  plain- '  and 
sabstantial  repasti  of  which  I^waa  invited  «^o  partake 
before  reaaming  my  journey,  waa  aU  the  ptdduce  o€  tbei 
farm>  and  -waa  accompanied  with  a  sorl^of  aeasemng 
which*  is  not 'always  to  be  had  in  the%colony*-^l  meai^ 
genuine  Atik  -tait:  for  the  settler«>  'having  reoeiilred 
a  liberid  ^ucation  in  his  youtb^  quoted  in  the  cetarae  of 
my  short  visit  a- well-known  Qireekepgram^twliioh^  the 
classioetl  deader  will  doubtless  reedlectr  aiMl  the  8Ub|eelt 
of  which  was  the  circunustance  of  the  statue  of  Victory 
in :the  Senate-House  of  Rome  being. abcidentaUy^  de^ 
spoiled  of  its  wings.  ..;I  was  sorry  to  find  in  the  course 
of  my  'visit  that  the  quotation  wascfipable  of  a  personalf 
reference  to  the  settler  himself,  as  the  following  ciccuoH 
stances,  which  he  told  me  ere  I  tbok  my  leave  of  -  him, 
will  probably  enable  the  reader  to  >  discover.  ^ 

In  the  year  1826,  his  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  was 
very  considerable  for  the  colony,  and  quite  sufficient^  if 
be  bad  only  been  content  with  it,  to  have  rendered  brim 
completely  independent :  but  being  seized,  like  many 
around  him,  with  the  colonial  mania,  he  had  purchased 
a  number  of  b^fers  at  £10  each  on  credit  for  two  years, 
tenr  per  cent  interest  b^ng  payable  on  the  whole  amount 
of  his  purchase  till  the  final  payment  of  the  principal. 
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At  the  time  he  made  the  bargain,  he  was  giTen  td  im- 
derstand,  that  if  it  were  not  convenient  for  him  to  pay 
the  money  on  its  becoming  due,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  it  durii^  his  pleasure  at  the  same  rate,  of 
ipterest  as  before.     The  creditor,  however,  being  pro- 
bably tempted  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  higher 
interest  for  his  money,  put  his  bills  into  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer,  and  authorized  him  to  demand  payment.     It 
was  not  convenient  for  the  settler  to  pay  the  bills,  but, 
having  sheep  and  cattle  in  great  numbers,  he  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  them  to  meet  the  demand  of  his 
creditor.     In  fact,  his  cattle,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  were  actually  collected  in  his  stock-yard  at 
the  time  I  reached  his  farm,  and  himself  and  one  of 
his  servants  had  been  making  preparations  to  drive  two 
hundred  of  them   over  the  mountains  to  Sydney — a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  by  the  circuitous 
route  they  had  to  travel — on  the  following  morning. 
**  They  are  M.'s  breed,"  he  observed ;  "  they  will  at 
all  events  fetch  two  pounds  a  head,  and  that  will  set  me 
up  again." 

I  left  Hunter's  River  next  morning  also  to  return  to 
Sydney  by  a  shorter  route ;  and  on  my  solitary  journey 
of  three  days  across  the  mountains  I  met  with  another 
incident,  which  the  reader  will  doubtless  excuse  me  for 
relating,  as  it  illustrates  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of 
travelling  in  Australia.  I  was  trotting  along  the  side  of 
a  hill,  when  a  black  snake  of  upwards  of  four  feet  in 
length,  which  had  been  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  bare 
foot-path — for  such  was  the  only  road  at  the  time  for  a 
considerable  distance  among  the  mountains — sprang  out 
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from  among  my  horse's  feet  and  tried  to  escape.  As  it 
is  considered  a  matter  of  duty  i^  ^^^  colony  to  kill  an 
animal  of  this  kind,  when  it  can  be  done  without  dan- 
ger or  inconvenience,  I  immediately  dismounted,  and, 
breaking  off  a  twig  from  a  bush ,  pursued  and  wounded 
the  venomous  reptile.  I  had  struck  it  across  the  back 
a  few  inches  from  the  head :  it  immediately  turned 
itself  round,  and  glared  fiercely  with  its  little  dark  eyes, 
while  the  portion  of  its  body  between  the  wound  and 
the  head  instantly  swelled  to  thrice  its  usual  thickness. 
Finding  itself,  however,  unable  to  spring  at  me,  it  tried 
again  to  escape,  when  I  easily  despatched  it  with  a  few 
additional  strokes.  It  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  leave 
the  animal  extended,  as  a  sort  of  trophy,  across  the 
footpath,  to  inform  the  next  traveller  that  the  country 
has  been  cleared  of  another  nuisance,  and  to  remind 
him  perhaps  of  his  own  duty  to  do  all  that  in  him  hes 
to  clear  it  of  every  remaining  nuisance;  that  it  may 
become  a  goodly  and  a  pleasant  land,  in  which  there 
shall  be  nothing  left  to  hurt  or  to  destroy."*^ 

It  was  many  weeks  after  my  return  to  Sydney  ere  I 

*  I  was  so  much  gratified,  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
incident  I  have  related,  at  accidentally  observing  the  following  beautiful 
and  most  accurate  description  of  the  appearances  the  snake  exhibited 
when  half-dead,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  it  :— 

Qualis  saepe  viae  deprensus  in  aggere  serpens, 

JErea  quern  obliquum  rota  transiit ;  aut  gravis  ictu 

Seminecem  liquit  saxo  lacerumque  viator ; 

Ntqnicqtuxm  longos  fugieiis  dat  corpare  tortus, 

Parte  ferox,  ardensque  oculis,  et  sibila  colla 

Arduus  attollens ;  pars  vulnere  clauda  retentat 

Nexantem  nodos,  seque  in  sua  membra  plicantem. 

ViRO.  ^n«id,v,  «73. 
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heard  any  thing  more  of  the  Hunt^r*^  -Riv^  a^M^; 
There  had  been  a  flood  on  the  Hawkeabniy  daring' Idis 
journey,  which  had  greatly  retarded  hia  arrival  itt'S^fd^- 
oey  :  cattle  had  been  falling  in  price  in  theaiean  ^ta^ 
every  day  ;  and  I  was  truly  sorry  to  learn,  that  i^^^ti^lA^ 
large  herd  was  ultimately  brought  to  the  hammw/Bad 
all  the  expenses  of  the  sale  discharged,  they  had  realised 
only  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  each.  ^  The' aettlelr^ 
farm  was  afterwards  sold  by  the  sheriff. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my  belief,  thai 
the  colcmy  of  New  South  Wales  was  indebted,  in  great 
measure,  for  this  calamitous  state  of  its  afi^rs,  td  tb€ 
establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Oomt^lilty->; 
which,  in  thus  incidentally  occasioning  the  Tuiki  'df 
many  respectable  and  hopeful  families  and  itiditkhilds 
throughout  the  territory,  was  productive  of  a  htidctred* 
fold  more  harm  to  the  colony,  than  any  advantage^  if  is 
ever  likely  to  derive  from  the  future  operations  of  thlit 
company  will  counterbalance.  The  influx  of  free'^toi^ 
grants  during  the  government  of  General  Darling  was 
inconsiderable  when  coippared  with  the  numbers  that 
arrived  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
bane ;  and  there  were  sheep  and  cattle  enough  in  the 
colony,  at  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  adminis- 
tration, to  have  enabled  all  these  emigrants  to  have 
stocked  their  farms  sufficiently  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  Had  this  been  done,  therefore,  and  had  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  not  been  violently 
interfered  with  from  without,  there  were  few  settlers 
comparatively  who  would  not  have  passed  through  the 
years  of  drought  with  but  little  inconvenience ;  for  that 
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ca}a{i|Uy  -^ashgteatly  aggiavaled  by-  a  direet  eouse^ 
qn€^Bii0ith^^ sheep ^and  mftie^  maniOf  wUich  I  shall 
mentioa;  more  particularly  in  the  sequel/  and  whic^ 
wpuld  .0tberwi»e  never  hare  occurred-'^,  general  in- 
a^bentian  ta  agricukiire  ikroughout  the  terrUoiy^  ^  -  Bai 
thifl  salutary  and  natural  order  of  thiage  was  uiibappily^ 
interrtipted  ^  for,  iprhen  the  agent  of  the  •.AuMMjralian 
Agricultural  Company  suddenly  appeared* in  the-eolony 
with  a  million  sterSng  in  hi»  pockets  toipurobase  all  the 
sheep,  anidvcaitley  ^  and  horses  in  the  country ,  a^iaottiinal 
and  imaginary  value  was  given  for  a  sboM  period  to  all 
p«]|^rty  of  l^nt  particular  des^riptioni^and^heeolonista 
wer^  in  co»se<|aenee  completely  infetuated  for  f^  season* 
Extensm  jruih)  however,  was  the  natural  result  of*  the' 
sujbi^uent reaction^  :  :     i.      : .  ;. ..    ,   . 

I  elpU  perhaps  be  told,  that  as  the  money,  so  unprQfit- 
ably  embarked  in  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  cattle  was 
all^expended  in  the  colony,  it  was  of  little  consequence, 
as  far.aa^the  general  welfare  of  the:  colony  was  eon- 
6eroed,>  into  whose  hands  it  eventually  passed  :  but  it 
does  constitute  a  material  difference  to  a  country  so 
peculiarly  situated  as  New  South  Wales,  whether  the 
landed  property  it  comprises  shall  be  subdivided  into 
estates  of  moderate  extent,  held  and  cultivated  by  resi- 
dent and  respectable  proprietors,  or  form  vast  wilder- 
nesses in  the  hands  of  grasping  monopolists  and  usu-^ 
rious  money-lenders.  It  does  constitute  a .  material 
difierence  to  a  country  so  peculiarly  situated,  whether 
the  resources  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  shall  be  expended  in  giving  their 
offspring  a  liberal  education,  in  improving  their  lands. 
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and  in  diffusing  happiness  in  their  respectivie  vicinitiesi 
or  be  employed  in  fattening  a  daily  increasing  hosi  of 
rapacious  lawyers. 

The  Company's  extensive  grant  was  selected    by 
Mr,  Dawson,  their  agent  in  the  colony ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  Oxley,   Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales.- 
The  locality  fixed  upon  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Port. 
Stephens  to  the  northward  of  Hunter's  River,  where,  a 
large  agricultural   and  grazing  establishment  waa  of 
course  speedily  formed ;    a    considerable    number  of 
clerks,  superintendents,  and  indented  servants  having 
been  carried  out  for  that  purpose  from  England.     But 
the  Company  naturally  experienced  the  consequences  of* 
the  rapid  rise  and  the  equally  rapid  fall  of  agricultural', 
property,  of  which  its  own  establishment  was  th^  prir 
mary  cause ;   and  the  speculation  of  course  did  not 
succeed  to  the  expectation  of  its  projectors.      Besides,- 
many  of  the  sheep  contracted  disease  and  died,   and' 
charges  of  gross  mismanagement  were  in  consequehoe? 
preferred  by  the  resident  Colonial  Committee  againsti 
the  agent,  who  was  accused  in  particular  of  having 
made  a  hasty  and  improper  selection  of  the  Company's 
land,  and  of  having  placed  the  sheep  on  unwholesome, 
pasture.     The  result  was  Mr.  Dawson's  dismissal,  and 
a  very  general  opinion  that  the  Company's  affairs  had 
been  ill-managed,  and  were  by  no  means  in  a  prosperous 
condition.     Sir  Edward  Parry,   the  celebrated  Polar 
navigator,  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Directotis. 
Resident  Commissioner  for  the  Company  for  the  period 
of  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  £2000  per  annum,.and  an 
anmiity  of  £300  on  the  expiration  of  his  engagement*^ 
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The  Company  were  authorized,  moreover,  through 
their  powerful  influence  at  Downing  Street,  (no  such 
peimission  being  ever  granted  to  private  individualsi) 
to  make  a  second  selection^  of*  600,000  acres  of  their 
land  in  a  different  and  more  eligible  situation ;  which 
was  accordingly  made  by  Sir  Edward  on  their  behalf  in 
the  district  of  Liverpool  Plains  and  on  the  banks  of 
Peel's  river — open  pastoral  tracts  of  country,  of  great 
beauty  and  extent,  intervening  between  the  sources  of 
the  Hunter  and 'the  River  Hastings  to  the  northward  of 
Port  Jackson.  ' 

Agricultural  settlements  have  been  formed  on  the 
Company *8  estate  at  Carrington  and  Stroud,  near  Port 
Stephens,  and  sheep-stations  at  PeePs  River  and  Liver- 
pool Plains  ;  all  of  which,  I  have  uniformly  been  given 
to  linderstand  were  judiciously  managed,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  engagement,  by  Sir  Edward  Parry. 
Complaints,  I  am  sorry  to  state,  were  repeatedly  made 
against  that  distinguished  officer,  both  in  the  colony  and 
in  England,  for  harsh  and  arbitrary  procedure,  in  dis- 
missing, on  apparently  frivolous  grounds,  two  gentlemen 
of  the  Company's  establishment,  both  of  whom  had 
been  appointed  in  England  with  considerable  salaries-— 
the  one  as  an  accountant,  and  the  other  as  an  agri* 
culturist — and  both  of  whom  had  large  famihes.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  these  c  ases 
to  offer  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  subject :  but  that 
a  disposition  to  arbitrary  procedure  does  exist  on  the  part 
of  the  celebrated  Polar  navigator,  I  confess  I  suspect ; 
fon  I  have  seen^certain  of  his  general  ordens  to  the  in-* 
ferior  officers  of  the  Company's  establishment^  which 
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had  more  the  resemblance  of  a.  RuMian  ttairife^to'for 

Uie  Duchy,  of  Warsaw^  than  the  orcters'  df  »  superi^. 

tendent  of  a  joint-'Stoek  company's  farm;  ^  »  »   :  -. 

.Since  the  return  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  England  i^ 

the  year  1834,  the  Company^  estate  has 'been  uikdef 

the<  .management  of  Ltentenant*Colonel  Pntioaresq--^ 

brother*in-law  of  Sir  Ralph  Darling-^-^as  resident  com«; 

missioner,  at  a  salary  of  £700  per  annum.    The  Com* 

pany  have  now  about  forty  thousand  fine-wooled  aheepi 

with  cattle  «nd  horses  in  proportion ;  and  the  specula-^ 

tion,  to  use  the  mercantile  phrase,  is  now  beginning  /o 

anawer.    It  will  be  a  splendid  affair  for  the  proprietois 

in  a  few  years  hence.  .     <       .r    ;:•'.«   j 

'  Any  person,  however,  at  all  interested  iir  the  fiddral 

welfare  and  the  general  advancement  of  theeolony^ 

Xew  South  .Wales,  will  scarcely  fail  to  regard  thi 

establishment  and  continued  existence  of  this  maminelh' 

Company  with  sincere. regret,  and  will  naturally yfedl 

grateful  to  the  present  Whig  administration  for  hapving; 

put  it  completely  out  of  the  power  of  any  future  mkuntry 

to  effect  such  Tory  jobs  in  the  Australian  Coloniea<  ifi^s%' 

after,  by  entirely  discontinuing  the  practice  x)f  graiiting 

waste  land  in  these  oolonies,^and.by  ordering  that* ail 

such  land  shall  in  future  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and 

the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  encouragement  and  promo^ 

tion  of  euBgration.   A  considerable  portion  of  the  Com^ 

pany's  land  at  Liverpool  Plains  and  Peel's  River  woul<i^ 

if  sold  on  these  terms,  in  the  present  comparatively 

advanced  and  prosperous  state  of  the  colcMiy,  fetch  ^ten 

shillings  per  acre ;  but  supposing  that  the  whole  grant 

were  now  to  be  sold  by  the  Government  at  the  minimum. 
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prtce^  it  :wpt|jbd  at  all  efv^to  realise  ;£250;000»  which,  at 
the  rate  of  £30:  fot  each  fiuuily*^-*tb&  bounty  on  emi- 
gration,  allowed  ^cm  thQ  laad  revenue  by  the  govern- 
ment of  K^w  South  WakiHr-would  be  sufficient  to  im^- 
port  iptoc the  cploay  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty^three  virtuous  and  industrious  families  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland*  And  what  service,  I  ask,  has  the 
A^straliim  Agricultural  Company^-*the  result  and  off* 
sprite  of  an  egr^QusTory  jobr^-eTer  yet  Tendered  xir 
ifk  likely  to  render,  the  colony  of  New  South  Waks,  in 
cpmparispn  witli , the  results  which  would  thus  haite 
ensi^from  the  i^rlier  prevalence  and  adoption  of.  the 
principles  of  Whig  policy?  -.      «       I   . 

, ;  Qn  iteeiving  their  charter,  the  Company  expressed 
,ib^iS intention ioC  introducing  into. the  colony  numerous 
Ir^  emigrants  of  .superior  qnalifications^  not  only  froth 
lOi^ 'mother  eouatry,  but  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
iSitt  .wtiat  is  the  fact?  WJiy,  as  a- mece  Presbyterian 
jgl^liHfcei^ 'humbly  endeavouring  to  promote  the  intel^ 
i^tutl,  the^mora}»  and  the  spiritual  welfere  of  my 
^Pf»t(pd  qouatry* .  I  have  myself  been^  the  means  iof 
introducing  and  settling  in  the  colonial  territory^  a 
4^|rger  number  of  individuals— men^  women,  and  chil- 
^ri^^^r-thao  the  liondon  Company  have  done  daring  the 
Jjjiit  .t^n^  yeain»i  with  all  their  parliamentary  influencey 
wilhi  all  their  capital^  and  with  all  Hieir  land!  And 
^notwithstanding  theur  professed  intentions  ta  promote 
Jtbe  moral  and  religious- interests,  not  merely  of  the 
tSuropean  inhabitants  of  their  estate^  but  of  the  wretched 
^AJ^Kijrigines.  of  the  territory,  they  had.  actually  bedi 
(abottt-eigbtyl^mi  in  possession  of  diat  estate^*--Kittring 
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the  whole  of  which  period  they  had  many  free,  and 
many  more  convict  servants  in  their  employment^-and 
had  expended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in 
their  agricultural  and  grazing  operations^  before  ever  a 
Sabbath  bell  was  heard  on  their  land,  or  any  rational 
effort  made  to  provide  their  establishment  with  the 
regular  dispensation  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Sir 
Edward  Parry  engaged  a  missionary  of  the  Independent 
connexion,  whom  he  found  accidentally  in  the  colony, 
to  perform  divine  service  at  the  Company's  settlements 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  stipulated  period  of  his 
Own  engagement  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1836,  that  is,  ten  years  after  the  Company 
had  taken  possession  of  their  grant,  that  the  Rev. 
Macquarie  Cowper,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
had  been  educated  and  ordained  as  an  episcopal 
clergyman  in  England,  arrived  in  the  colony  to  under- 
take the  spiritual  charge  of  their  extensive  establish- 
ment. If  in  such  circumstances  the  Company's  indented 
servants  proved,  as  they  actually  did,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, unfaithful  and  unworthy  characters,  who,  I 
ask,  is  to  blame  ? 

It  was  doubtless  wrong,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
Australian  Agricultural  Company  to  enter  into  the  field 
rof  competition  with  the  private  agriculturists  and  graziers 
of  New  South  Wales ;  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
object  of  any  chartered  company  either  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  doing  something  of  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, which  cannot  be  done  either  so  fully  or  so  well 
by  individuals.  If,  for  instance,  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Company  had  been  merely  a  Land  Company,  like 
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those  of  British  America,  and  if  in  that  capacity  they 
had  been  bound  by  the  Government,  as  they  ought  un- 
questionably to  have  been,  to  introduce  into  the  colony 
a  certain  number  of  useful  emigrants,  of  the  classes  of 
mechanics  and  agriculturists,  proportioned  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  their  grant ; — they  would  have  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  the  country  by  doing  that  which 
individuals  could  not  accomplish,  while,  in  all  likeli- 
hood,  they  would  have  greatly  benefited  themselves. 
It  is  not  too  late^  however,  for  the  Directors  to  combine 
this  really  praiseworthy  object  with  their  present  agri- 
cultural  and   grazing  speculations  ;   and   as  my  only 
object  in  these  remarks  is  the  good  of  the  colony,  I 
trust  they  will,  ere  long,  be  induced  to  do  so,  on  the 
ground  of  private  interest  as  well  as  on  that  of  public 
obligation :  for,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  such  ex- 
tensive concerns  as  the  Company's  flocks  and  herds  are 
likely  to  become  in  a  few  years  hence,  can  possibly  be 
managed  profitably  by  a  joint  stock  corporation,  it  mil 
be  good  poHcy  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  while  it  would 
doubtless  be  conferring  a  real  service  on  the  colony, 
to  carry  out  a  number  of  virtuous  and  industrious  free 
emigrants  both  from  the  mother  country  and  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  to  be  settled  on  a  suitable  portion  of 
their  estate,  on  condition  of  their  subsequently  paying, 
.by  instalments,  both  for  their  passage-out  and  for  their 
allotments  of  land. 
.  III.  The  third  remarkable  era  in  the  government  of 
General  Darhng  was  the  era   of  drought.     For  three 
successive  years  during  the  government  of  Sir  Ralph 
Darling  the  usual  supply  of  rain  was  in  great  measure 
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witbbdd  from  the  ookmy,  ioaomiich  thatv  in  Ihe  em- 
pbatie  language  of  Scripture,  the  ketnem  kimwte.m 
bra$$f  and  ihe  earlk^oM  iron.  An  entire  failim.  of  tbe 
crop  in  aooie  diatricta,  and  a  partial  fiuloie  in  othefs, 
were  tbe  neceaaary  conaequencea  df  ao  direful  a  ctimr 
mity ;  while  the  paature-grounda  preaented  ui  general 
tbe  aspect  of  a  beaten  highway,  and  the  cattle  weie 
rednised  to  eztremitiea  from  the  scarcity  of  water*-  So 
lemafkable  a  feature  in  the  meteorology  of  a  countryy 
of  the  pbyaieal  constitution  of  which  ao  little  is  accu- 
rately Jj^nowui  might  well  induce  suspicion  in  regard  to 
tbe.  eligibility  of  that  country  as  a  place  for  the  veai* 
dence  of  intending  emigrants,  if  left  wholly  unexplained. 
I  deem  it  expedient,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the. subject;  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  reader,  tbat  tbe 
calamity  with  which  the  colony  was  thus  so  extensively 
afflicted,  during  the  government  of  General  Dariingi 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  of  very  unirequent  occhp- 
rence;  and  that  although  it  doubtless  arose  from  the 
visitation  of  Qod,  it  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
folly  and  infatuation  of  man. 

My  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  has  a  farm  or  estate 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  acres  on  the  Yimmang 
or  Patterson's  River,  a  few  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Hunter,  in  the  principal  agricultural  district  ci  the 
oolony  ;  it  is  partly  intersected  by  a  picturesque  lagoon 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  which,  on  the  diatrict 
being  first  settled,  waa  eighteen  feet  deep  at  the  one 
end  of  it,  though  considerably  shallower  at  the  other. 
The  first  time  I  visited  Hunter's  River»  in  the  year  1827, 
the  bed  of  this  lagoon  was  full  of  water,  and  I  had  one 
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day  the  curiosity  to  borrow  the  little  bark*canoe  of  a 
blade  native  whom  I  found  fishing  in  puru  naturalUnti 
on  its  bank,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  conTeniences 
of  abG«*iginal  navigation.'*''  For  nearly  two  years^  how- 
ever,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  droa^t,  it  was  com- 
pletely dry,  and  part  of  its  rich  alluvial  bed  was 
planted  with  tobacco,  which  grew  most  luxuriantly; 
and  with  maize  or  Indian  corn,  the  produce  of  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  eighty  bushels  an  acre.  It  oocurred 
to  me  at  the  time,  that  this  circumstance  might  afford  a 
cue  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  the  last  drought  of 
ec}ual  severity  had  occurred  in  the  country,  and  I  there- 
fore fiu^ested  to  my  brother  to  make  inquiries  on  the 
Sttbjeet'of  the  older  and  more  intelligent  aborigines  of  the 
dtstriet«  He  did  so  accordingly ;  and  they  uniformly 
stated  in  reply,  that  they  had  never  seen  the  lagoon  dry 
before,  but  that  their  fathers  had  told  them  that  they 
had  se^i  it  dry  once.  A  drought,  therefore,  of  equal 
severity  with  the  one  experienced  in  the  colony  during 
the  government  of  General  Darling,  does  not  occur, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  oftener  than  onee  in  fifty 
yeaio* 

The  afflictive  character  of  the  drought,  however, 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  imprudence  of  the  settlers 
themselves ;  many  of  whom,  conceiving  that  agriculture 
was  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who  were  so  speedily 
to  make  their  fortunes  by  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cirttle,  chose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  buying  wheat  for 

*  * 

*  .The  first  or  rudest  ship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  tree  hollowed 
out,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  Roman  adage.  Prima  navis  fuH  cavata  arbot : 
im  «n  firobaliiltty  it  waa  a  6arfc-canae. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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their  families  and  conTict*-seFvants^  than  incur-  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  growing  it.  The  tesult  was, 
that  there  were  far  more  buyers  of  wheat,  in  tlie  countrj^ 
than  there  ought  to  have  been;  and  that  many  had; to 
purchase  grain  imported  from  Van  Siemaa's  Laud^  who 
might  have  grown  it^  partially  at  least,  themselves. 

Calamitous  though  it  was,  however,  the  drought  was 
only  partial,  whole  districts  having  either  entirely  or  in 
great  measure  escaped  its  influence.     lit  was  much 
less  felt,  for  instance,  in  the  county  of  Argyle>  to  the 
southward   and  westward,  than  in  the    lowlands    or 
earlier  settled  districts  of  the  colony*     In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  settlement  of  Hunter's  River,  or  on  what 
the  Americans  would,  call  the  sea-board,  it  was  by 
no  means  so  severe  as  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
coast :  and  in  lUawarra,  an  extensive  and  highly  fertile 
district  about  fifty  miles  to  the  southwaixlu.oC  Port 
Jackson,  the  few  settlers  who  had  cultivated  ^nun 
in  any  quantity  never  lost  a  crop.     Such  also,  I  have 
ascertained,  was  the  case  at  the  settlements  o(  Port 
Macquarie  and  Moreton  Bay,  to  the  nortbw;ard;:tbe 
former  of  which,  containing  a  large  extent  of  alluvial 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hastings,  has  for  six  or 
seven  years  past  been  discontinued  as  a  place  of  punisb* 
ment,  and  occupied  by  free  settlers :  and  I  may  add, 
moreover,  that  at  Patrick's  Plains,  an  extensive  tract  of 
uncommonly  fertile  land  on  Hunter*s  River,  naturally 
destitute  of  timber^   where  the  crop  was  nearly  rati 
destroyed  in  the  year  1828,  a  good  crop  was  reape4  in 
the  first  year  of  the  drought.    In  short,  con^mocuior 
duatry  and  common  precaution  will  always  secure:  tht 
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colony,  even  in  a  series  oC  seasons  as  unfavoumble  as 
those  of  the  long  drought  during  the  administration  of 
General  Darlings  from,  the  calamities  arising  iW>m  a 
scarcity  of  grain;  for,  although  the  crop  should  ^en^ 
timely  fail  in  one  district,  it  is  likely  to  prove  abundant 
in  others. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  secoed  year  of  the  droughty  ^be 
failure  of  the  crop  in  the  upper  parts  of  Hunter's 
River,  and. in  certain  other  districts  of  the  territory/ was 
not  attributable  to  the  drought  at  all,  but  to  blighting" 
north -westerly  winds.  In  the  course  of  that  season, 
when  the  settlers  had  a  second  time  begun  to  despair  of 
their  crops,  there  was  a  copious  and  seasonable  fall 
of  rain,  the  almost  instantaneous  effect  of  which  on 
the  vegetation  of  the  country  wcus  trvly  astonishing; 
The  wheat  crop  immediately  revived^  and  hopes  were 
universally  entertained  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Just; 
howevery  as  the  wheat  had  got  intoear,  a  north*  westerly 
vnnd,  blowing  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  furnace, 
swept  across  the  country,  and  in  one  hour*  destroyed 
many  hundred  acres  of  highly  promising  wheat.  As  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  district  of  Hunter's  River 
in  the  discharge  of  clerical  duty,  immediately  after  this 
calamitous  visitation,  I  made  a  few  cursory  observations 
on  the  subject,  which,  on  my  return  to  Sydney  I  embo- 
died in  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :-^ 

**  The  disease  called  the  blight  undoubtedly  arises 
from  the  north-westerly  winds,  which  occasionally  blow 
from  the  arid  regions  of  the  interior  of  this  continental 
island^  and  exert  a  most  destructive  influence  on  vege- 
tation of   every    description   wherever  diey  extend. 
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These  winds  prevail  to  a  greater  or  lesB  degree  evciy 
Reason ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  seasons,  like  die 
present,  when,  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  they 
acquire  a  higher  temperature,  and  blow  for  longer 
periods  and  with  gre£lter  viofence  than  in  ordinary 
seasons,  that  they  prove  fatal  to  vegetation,  and  blast 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  :  and  this  result  will 
doubtless  be  accelerated,  if,  as  unfortunately  happened 
this  season,  the  vegetation  is  of  that  peculiar  character 
which  it  uniformly  acquires  in  a  warm  climate,  when 
heavy  rain  succeeds  a  long  continuance  of  drought. 


"  Let  the  settler  therefore,  when  about  to  clear  land 
for  cultivation,  endeavour  to  select  land  having  a  south- 
easterly aspect ;  or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  let  him 
leave  a  pretty  broad  belt  of  trees  at  the  north-weSte^ 
extremity  of  his  cultivated  land.  If  both  of  th'^se 
objects  can  be  attained^  so  much  the  better.  Even  a 
common  rail-fence  running  in  a  transverse  direction  td 
that  of  the  blighting  winds,  will  break  their  force  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  a  narrow  stripe  of  healtliy 
wheat  on  the  leeward  side  of  it,  while  the  rest  of  the 
field  is  entirely  blighted.  This  is  particularly  observable 
on  Patrick's  Plains  :  nay,  it  is  remarkable  also,  that,  in 
such  exposed  situations,  the  growth  in  the  furrows  atid 
along  the  edges  of  the  furrows  is  the  only  part  of  the 
crop  that  is  worth  reaping,  the  greater  elevation  of  the 
rest  protecting  it  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  windsi 
For  a  similar  reason,  the  Cape  or  bearded  wheal  ts 
foiiad   tb  be  less  subject   to  blight  than  any  otli<Sf 
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variety  of.  that  grain^  the  line  of  spears  which  surround 
the  ear  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind,^  and  preventing 
it  from  reaching  the  grain  in  an  unbroken  strea,m.  It 
was  on , this  principle  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  con^ 
structed  his  famous  safety-lamp,  which  consists  qierely 
pf  a  net- work  of  wire  enveloping  a  common  lamp  ;  for 
although  the  meshes  are  pretty  large,  the  intervention 
of  the  wire  prevents  the  inflammable  air  from  reaching 
the  flame  in  an  unbroken  stream,  and  thereby  prevents 
eixplosion.  For  the  very  opposite  reason,  the  creeping 
wheat,  which  is  remarkably  thin-skinned,  and  Is  prized 
on  account  of  its  greater  weight  and  superior  quality,  i^ 
more   subject  to  blight  than  other  varieties  of  that 

grain.  ; 

#  «  «  «  # 

• 

"  Although  the  north-westerly  winds  have  prevailed 
for  a  considerable  time  past  along  the  whole  extent  of 
Hunter's  River,  as  well  as  along  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  that  river,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  present 
state  both  of  the  pasturage  and  of  the  crops  in  the  lower 
part,  of  its  course,  that  their  destructive  influence  has 
not  been  felt,  or  has  been  felt  only  in  a  very  small 
degree,  in  that  vicinity.  .  It  appears  therefore,  tha( 
in  that  part  of  the  district  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
N.  W.  winds  is  almost  entirely  counteracted  by  the 
prpximity  of  the  ocean,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  temperature  which  that  proximity  must  occasion. 
This  result,  however,  is  not  produced  by  the  mere 
mechanical  effect  of  the  sea-breeze,  which  generally 
alternates  with  the  land  wind  along  this  coast  during 
t^e. summer  months;  for  when   the  north-west  wind 
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Mows  with  sufficient  violence  to  occasion  bligfat  in  tie 
interior,  there  is  no  sea-breeze  on  the  coast:  but  the 
ocean  not  only  cools  the  atmosphere  above  it^lf^  faut 
refrigerates  the  air^  counteracts  the  noxious  influence  of 
the  land  wind,  and  promotes  vegetation  to  the  distance 
of  about  twenty-five  miles  on  the  coast.  If  it  should  be 
asked  however,  why  the  districtls  of  Bathurst  and  Argyle 
are  less  subject  to  blight  than  the  upper  parts  of  Hun- 
ter's River,-^it  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  the  Aigyle 
country  is  two  degrees  farther  to  the  southwardy  and 
cofisists  in  great  measure  of  elevated  table-land,  situated 
Ivithin  a  moderate  distance  of  the  coast.  The  plain 'of 
Bathurst,  on  the  other  hand,  is  two  thousahd  feet  zlbote 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  difstnct 
of  Hunter's  River  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ocean. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  at  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion the  atmos^phiere  must  be  much  less  dense  thxa  on 
lower  levels^  and  consequently  much  less  pernicious 
to  vegetiation  when  heated  to  a  high  degree. 

**  From  these  premises  we  may  infer  that  cultivatioil 
in  this  colony  ought  to  be  confined  in  a  great  meakire 
to  what -the  Americans  call  the  sea-board,  ortoeleVated 
table-iahd  in  the  interior :  and  we  have  reason  'to  con«^ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  '«t* 
eellent  airable  land  on  the  lower  parts  of  Hunter's  River 
and  the  other  rivers  to  the  northward,  to  afford  the  t^i]tii- 
lEfite  supply  of  grain  to  a  very  large  population,^  without 
takings  into  account  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  and 
the  highly  fertile  district  of  lUawarra,  in  wbrcb  the 
wh^t  erop  has  never  yet  failed.  Let  the  land,  th'ere- 
fbre;  in  th^^elocalities  be  thrown  into  cultivation  as  ex^ 
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tensively'&s  possible^  and  the  prevalence  of  blight  in 
Ab  interior  will  be  much  less  severely  felt  by  the 
colony  at  large,  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  other  circum* 
stances. 

^' Sydney,  2lst  Nov.,  IS28."  ;• 

IV.  The  fourth  remarkable  era  in  the  government  of 
<}eneral  Darling  was  the  era  of  libels. 

•  About  a  year  after  Sir  Ralph  Darling  arrived  in  the 
tolony>  a  worthless  soldier  of  the  67th  regiment,  of  the 
oame  of  Thompson,  wishing/ it  seems,  to  get  quit  of  the 
service,  and  conceiving  that  the  situation  of  a  convict 
in  New  South  Wales  was  in  some  respects  superior  t^ 
his  own,  persuaded  anothersoldierof  the  same  regiment 
of  the  name  of  Sudds — a  peaceable,  well*behaved  man, 
bnt  unfortunately  not  of  sufficient  firmniess  to  resist  the 
insidious  influence  of  his  comrade's  bad  advice — to  join 
with  him  in  the  commission  of  a  felony,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being'  dismissed  the  service.  They  accord- 
tiigly  went  ill  company  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in 
Sydney,  on  pretence  of  intending  to  purchase  tfome 
larticle,  and  contrived  to  steal  a  piece  of  cloth,  which 
they  immediately  cut  in  two»  each  secreting  a  part  c^ 
it  about  bis  person :  but  the  theft  was  designedly  so 
very  awkwardly  managed,  that  its  perpetrators  w}ere 
instantly  detected,  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power. 
They  were  accordingly  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
tO' transportation  to  a  penal  settlement — Moreton  Bay 
of  Norfolk  Island — for  seven  years,  ' 

'  In  thfe  course  of  the  trial  the  object  and  design  of  the 
theft  were  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
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and  the  case  aqcordingly  assumed  in  th^.:eye:,p(  l^e^lQ^ 
yemor  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  i^  qipipiA^ 
pase  of  theft.  The  thieves  were  soldiers  ii^iHi#  M^j|§|^'f 
service,  aiid  they  had  taken  up  the  intolerab}^.f@4 
highly  dangerous  idea,  that  the  situation  .of  a  spl^if  j 
viras  worse  than  that  of  a  convict  or  transported  M(m:' 
nay,  acting  on  this  idea,  they  had  not  only  depe#e4 
His  Majesty's  service,  which  they  were  paid,  a^  vi^^ 
tained,  and  sworn  to  uphold ;  but  had  actually  ||m»4$ 
common  cause  and  identified  themselves  with,  tj^ose 
irery  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  from  whose,  yiisipif 
propensities  or  actual  violence  they  were  bound  io  pcQr 
tect  his  Majesty's  subjects*  In  short,  their  exainplfi^ 
in  so  far  as  it  was  likely  to  be  contagious,  was  evid^ntlf 
Jiigbly  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good.  gov^irn^^Bt 
of  the  colony;  and  the  Governor  therefore,  wbo.^^i^ 
common  with  all  other  governors  of  British  colonic. iip 
jauthorized  to  provide  for  all  such  extreme  casefl^^.asjRr 
.▼olve  the  very  existence  of  the  government  to  the  best 
of  his  own  judgment^  conceived  this  was  just  such  a 
fqase.  Whether  he  may  not  have  attached  too  mu^^ 
importance  to  the  case,  or  whether  he  may  not  have 
magnified  the  danger  that  was  likely  to  accrue  from  it^ 
if  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  unnecessa2;y  tp 
inquire. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  obviate  the  evils  appre^ 
bended,  the  Governor,  in  his  capacity  of  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Commander  of  the  Forces,  issued  a  gen^i;al 
order,  in  virtue  of  which  the  two  soldiers  were  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  and  brought,  on  a 
day  appointedji  to  the  barrack-square  in  Sydney^  where 
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theiV^rlme  wad  publicly  antiounced  to  all  the  othe* 
^kliers  in  garrison;  their  sentence  of  transportation  t6 
a  penal  settlement  for  seven  years  was  declared  to  be 
commuted  into  that  of  hard  labour  in  irons  on  the  roads 
of  the  colony  for  the  same  period, — doubtless  that  they 
might  be  occasionally  seen  by  other  soldiers  in  going 
to  and  from  their  places  of  detachment  in  the  interior  J 
aind  ft  was  formally  announced  to  them/  that  at  the  et^ 
piratioD  of  their  period  of  sentence  they  should  retufii 
to  the  regiment  and  serve  in  the  tanks  as  befor6t 
Immediately  after  they  were  publicly  stripped^  Of 
tbek*  uniform^  and  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  eonvicti; 
iron  collars  of  considerable  weight,  prepared  expressly 
fi»r  Ihe  purpose^  with  projecting  iron'  spikes  and  chdiinsi 
of  tbe  same  metal  attached  to  fetters  for  the  legs,*— 
such:  itf^seems  as  are  used  in  the  Isle  of  France  or  the 
Wcwt-Indies  for  the  punishment  or  confinement  of  run- 
away negroes,*— were  affixed  to  their  necks ;  and  they 


w  •  ••* 


*  The  device  of  the  iron>collars  has  hitherto  heen  aniformly  repre- 
8ente(i  as  a  thing  previously  unheard  of  in  New  South  Wales,  and  as 
evifwiiig  the  peculiarly  inhuman  disposition  of  General  Darling.  What 
wiUjjbie  thought  of  the  following  sentence  of  a  bench  of  magistrates  m 
iht,t(nfin  of  Sydney  in  the  year  ISOT,  from  which  it  appears  that  irMi 
collars  had  been  in  use  in  the  colony,  as  an  aggravation  of  punishment^ 
not  l68»  tiian  twenty  years  previous  to  the  case  of  Sudds  and  lliompsbn  1 

"Thomas   Prosser,   Hobert  MatlBews,  Patrick  Mitchell,   Tristram 

» 

Moore^ .  Patriok  Galvin,   Wm.  Saunders,  Francis  Allen,  convicts,  are 

*  • 

chaxged  with  absconding  from  the  settlement;  and  Wm.  Blake,  a  free-" 
man,  charged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  abo^e-named  prisoners  at-; 
abKcondiag  as'  above  stated . 

*'  Tke  cBarges  above  stated  being  read  to  the  several  prisoners,  and  to- 
Wm.  filake,  the  freeman,  they  acknowledge  themselves  guilty  of  thia^ 
respective  crimes. they  are  charged  with. 

"Thd  bench  of  Magistrates,  finding  them  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
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were  dnnnmed  out  of  the  regiment  with  the  Rogae's 
March  to  the  common  jail. 

All  this  procedure,  in  so  £eu:  as  it  was  evidently  an 
interference  with  the  due  course  of  law^  was,  aocording 
to  all  the  approved  maxims  of  British  julrigpnidence; 
undoubtedly  illegal  and  indefensible.  Whether  there 
was  a  case  of  urgent  necessity  to  justify  it  on  any 
ground^-— whether  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
the  colony  would  have  been  endangered  byadopting  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure^ — that  is  the  question ; 
and  it  is  one  ou  which  there  was  room  for  a  difference 
pf  opinion.  For  my  own  part^  even  although  there  had 
actually  been  such  a  case  as  I  have  shown  the  GOTemofr 
supposed  there  was^  I  should  have  been  disposed  to 
say,  '^  Let  the  law  have  its  due  course."  At  the  same 
time,  as  punishment  is  intended  not  merely  for  the  cor* 
rection  of  the  offender,  but  as  a  means*  of  deiehifig 
others  from  imitating  his  perhicioua  etample,  it  was 
the  part  of  a  good  Oovernor  to  ccmsider  how  he  could 
render  the  punishment  of  the  two  culprits  in  the  case  in 

f  olonial  raguUtians  of  the  18th  of  Noyember,  1800,  do  sentence  Matthews, 
as  a  principal^  to  receire  one  thousand  lashes;  Moore,  Galyin,  and 
Saunders,  five  hundred  lashes ;  Francis  Allen,  to  hard  labour,  vnik  an 
iron  c$llari  at  Newcastle;  Wm.  Blake,  free  from  senritode,  t#b  himdM 
lashes,  and  three  years'  hard  labour ;  Thomas  Prosser*  emancipated^  two 
hundred  lashes,  and  three  years'  hard  labour ;  and  Patrick  Mitchell,  two 
hundred  lashes,  and  three  years'  hard  labour,  and  to  work  in  the  jail 
gang  until  farther  orders. 

(Signed)  Rich  Ann  At^ivs* 

John  Harhis, 

' '    .*  ■ 

Thomas  Jamibsoit;'' 

Proceedings  of  a  Bench  of  Magistrate  in  Sydney,    Vide  "  Colonel  Johik- 
•OS's  Trial,"  p^SSS. 
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({uestioai  efiectual,  in-tiie  mosteittensive  manner,  in  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  their  crime  i  and  if  in  doing 
tSO  be  madetthe  punishment  eictremely  degrading  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unfeelingly  severe  on  the  other,  such,  a 
result  could  cmly  have  arisen  from  an  error  of  judgment ; 
for  it  was  absolutely  incredible  that  in  sneb  a  case 
personal  feeling  could  exist*  or  that  the  Governor  could 
have  bad  any  other  object  in  view  than  the  public 
^x)d.  ■  Thi»  was  indeed  so  generally  acknowledged 
throughout  the  colony  at  the  time  when  the  drcimi- 
stance  occurred,  that  if  no  extraordinary  and  unex^ 
pected  result  had  ensued,  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  punishment  would  neither  have  been  discovered  nor 
eomplained  of;  for  even  the  able  Opposition  paper  of 
the -day  admitted  that  the  offence  of  the  soldiers  was  a 
serious  and  dangerous  offence,  and>  one  that  required 
extfadrdinary  treatments 

'The  man  Sudds,-  however,  was  labouring  at  the  time 
under  some  dironic  affedion  of  the  liver,  which  had 
be^n  unfortunately  overlooked,  thi'ough  inattention,  I 
believe,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  jail ; 
and- which,  if  reported  to  the 'Governor  beforehand, 
wobld  in  all  probability  have  prevenled  the  man's  ex- 
posure to  the  scenes  of  the  barrack-square.  But  the 
ptiblicdisgtaceto  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  former  comrades,  and  his  exposure 
in  a  state  of  bodily  illness  to  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun, 
the  vttt^  disappointment  of  the  hopes  which  his  wicked 
associate  had  led  him  to  entertain,  and  the  miserable 
prospect  that  lay  before  hiin—^all  these  circumstances 
*"  operating  in  conjunction  with  his  hepatic  affection,  and 
doubtless  considerably  aggravated  by  the  action  of  his 
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iron  coUari — imniediately  plunged  the  i^reftdied  Juan 
into  a  state  of.  hopeless  despondenoj,  m,whtch  ke  was 
at  length  removed  from  the  jail  to  the  gemral  .lio^iital^ 
where  he  died  in  a  few  days.  ^    :  i  -.^-c 

:  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  and  a  moat  mdodidt 
for  termination  of  the  case  of  the  two  soldiem :  still, 
bowever,  as  it  was  evident  to  all  parties  that,  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  imputation  of  improper  mor 
tives;  if  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  such  as  I  thave 
attempted  to  give»  had  been  indirectly  given  x»ftz  the 
part  of  the  Government — admitting  the  error  of  .judge- 
ment which  evil-disposed  persons  were  now .  beginning 
to  discover,  and  lamenting  the  unfortunate  and  untoaasr 
seen  issue  of  the  affair, — the  matter  would  ver^j  aocsi 
.have  been  forgotten,  and  disaffection  itself  would  :have 
been  entirely  disarmed*  ...   ..tvta 

General  Darling,  however,  was  peculiarly  unfiortimate 
at  the  time  in  question  in  having  a  supporter,  fmsoath, 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Howe,  editor  of  ibe 
^'  Sydney  Grazette."  This  redoubtable  champian  ofithe 
colonial  government,  in  a  spirit  of  infatuation  which.  I 
have  never  seen  equalled  in  the  whole  course  of^my 
life,  listened .  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the:*flrst 
murmurs  of  disapprobation ;  and  not  only  commenced  a 
i^gular  defence  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the^  0€>lo«- 
nial  government  in  the  case  of  the  two  soldiers^  aad 
J^eld  them  forth  to  the  colony  as  highly  proper  ^and 
praiseworthy,  but  ever  and  anon  launched  forth  whole 
paragraphs  oC  the  most  provoking  and  unprovoked 
personal  vituperation  at  the  heads  of  all  and  sundry 
who  pr^umed  to  think  or  speak  or  write  otherwise.  ^ 
;,  This  ^as  niore  than  human  nature  unaided  by  Divine 


grace rcouUibe  ;etpectedi.  to  43ndute'f?aiid  aeobidiiigly 
iDr.  Ward^Uy  a  colomal  iiarrister  4)f  ^  emin^nte  talent^ 
who  was : then  the  jeditoir  of  the  .^  Aavtraliaa^VpimsviB^ 
paper^  and  whose  frail  nature  had  ^Tidently  na*sucfa 
sapernataral:  assistance^  gradually  discovered*  more  and 
more  .illegality,:  and  more  and  more  acioniiity;:B3  tb^ 
Oovemor's  procedure^  till  he  came  at  length  to cwrite:of 
it  in  a  style  and  manner  to  the  last  degree  ui^ustifiable 
and  unbecoming.  The  ''Australian'' newspaper  sabsei* 
^uently  passed  into  other  hands  of  far  inferior,  ability ^^ 
in  which,  however^  its  lack  of  talent  was  abundantkf 
compensated  by  the  plenitude  andtbe  depthiof  itsvita^ 
fpetationw  The  f '  Sydney  Gazette"  happened  aiso-tosfall 
into  the  handa  of  other  editors^  who  in  this  particidat 
inherited  the  principles  and  followed  the  steps  of  tberr 
predecessor:  and  the  ''Monitor,"  a  third  colonial 
newspaper,  condiicted  on<^tbe  radical  principles  and  as 
muck  as  possible  in  the  vituperative  style  of  Mr*  Cob«» 
betty  appeared  in  the  mean  time  on  the  colonial  ;carpet« 
andijsmnmoning  the  whole  prison  population  to  con- 
template the  contest,  fiercely  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of 
opposition.  On  this  high  and  dignified  arena^wber^ 
/^  Greek  met  Greek/'  forsooth,  the  case  of  Sudds  and 
STbooapson  continued,  during  the  last  four  y^ars  of 
General  Darling's  administration,  to  afford  an  mtx^r 
jian^tible  subject  for  the  display  of.  every  thing  ibut 
argument  and  ability,  and  the  commcm  proprietids^of 
literary  warfare :  it  constituted  the  dead :  weight  of 
every  paragraph  and  the  burden  of  every  song.  .^Thf 
Governor  was  defended,  forsooth,  and  bepraised  OQ 
the  one  hand  with  all  the  nauseating  fukomenass-i^ 
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literary  prostitution;*  he  was  attacked  on  the  other 
with  absolute  and  incessant  scurrility*  If  ^he  had  be^ 
an  angel  of  light,  and  if  his  goTemment  >had-  tnms- 
formed  the  colony  from  a  frightful  solitude  to.a  Uoom- 
ing  Eden,  stronger  language  of  commendation  rdalin 
to  his  person  and  government  could  not  possibly  have 
been  used,  than  that  which  one  department  .^of  th^ 
colonial  press  most  absurdly  and  mosti.perseveringly 
employed  in  his  praise :  if  he  had  been  a  mniderer 
and  a  parricide— if  his  government  had  yedueed  the 
colony  from  a  paradise  to  a  pandemonium,  he  could 
not  have  been  spoken  of  in  more  vile  and  opprobrious 
language,  than  other  departments  of  that,  press  .used 
respecting  him ;  nor  could  more  strenuous  ■  and  uni- 
remitting  efibrts  have  been  made  to  bring  his  person 
and  his  administration  into  utter  contempt;      ^ 

From  the  preceding  statement,  at  will  doubtless  a{i^ 
pear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  General  DarHng:  was  him» 
self  greatly  to  blame  in  reference  to  this :  undignified 
contest.  It  was  the  '*  Sydney  Gazette  "  that  originated 
and  provoked  the  discussion;  and  as  that  paper  was 
virtually  paid  by  the  government  during  GeneratDaa^ 
ling's  administration,  being  supported  in  great  measure 
by  government  patronage,  it  was  fully  in  the  Govemofll 
power  to  have  commanded  silence  in  that  quarts,  on  a 
subject  on  whieh  silence  alone  could  have  been^ex- 
pressive  of  his.  praise.  But  a&  General  Darling  lacked 
magnanimity  in  the  first  instance  to  disclaim  the  attri*- 

*  "  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  yicissitudes  of  the 
world  happen  to  exalt,  must  he  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind."— JoAn- 
$on*t  Life  of  Walter. 
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bute  of  iiifallibilijby^  by  not  allowing  it  to  be  even  binted 
that  he  could  possibly,  err  ;  so  be  afterwards  Isudced  dis-^ 
ceromeiit  to  perceiYe  that  unmerited  coomiendation  was 
only  censure  of  the  worst  species  in  disguise  :  and  in 
referiance  to 'the  scenes  of  criminatiou  and  recriminatioo 
that  ensued  in  the  public  press  of  the  colony,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  if  the  Governor  had  good  res^on  to 
complain,  aa  he  did  so  loudly  in  the  sequel,  that  the 
Opposition  papers  bad  given  him  many  ungentlemanly 
knocks^  their  editors  coidd  retort  that  he  had  himself 
dealt  the  first  vu%ar.  blow*  t    .  : 

Que  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  Governor,  Majors- 
General  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  was  to  disclaim  every  sort 
of  connexion  with  .the  colonial  press,  by  causing  a  Govern- 
saent  Gazette,  for  government  advertisements  exclui- 
sively,  to  be  puUished  weekly,  and  by.  o£fering  the 
whole  of  the  government  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder; 
It  was  an  act  of  the  wisest  policy,  and  one  in.  which  Sir 
Kicbard  Bourke. has  doubtless  consulted  his  own  peace 
of  mind,  as  well  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony ; 
fi>r  nothing  could  possibly. be  .more  thoroughly  sub- 
versive both  of  public  tranquiUity  and  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  than  the  aystem  pursued,-  in  reference  ip 
the  colonial  newspapers,  during  the  government  of  his 
predecessor. 

J  The  impolicy  of  General  Darling^  procedure,  in  se* 
gaxd.  to  tbe,  newspapers  of  the  colony,  amounted  almost, 
in  some  instances,  to  a  want  of  common  sense.  Mr. 
Edward  Smith  Hall,  the  editor  of  the  •'  Monitor,"  had 
arrived  in  New  South  Wales  as  a  free  enugrant  during 
the  government  of   Major-General  Macquarie;  and. 
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besides  having  universally  borne  an  <.  snU^misb^  pri* 
vate  character,  he  had  deserved  well  of  ttie  cojepyrip 
having  reared  a  numerous  and   virtuous,  family^  x-i|ihf 
property  was  by  no  means  extensivei  and»  l^ke  tbatj^f 
most  proprietors  in  the  colony,  it  consisted  chiefly  .<>C 
land  and  cattle.     In  the  genial  climate  of  New-  S^u^ 
Wales,  the  latter  increase  at  a  rate  quite  unparalleled 
in  Europe ;   and  the  proprietor  of  a  moderate  ext^ 
of  land  is  therefore  obliged^  in  the  course  of  a4ew  ye^rs 
after  he  has  formed  his  settlement  in  the  forest,  to  loolg^i 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  property  for  fir^MJ^ 
pasture  for   his  rapidly  increasing    herds.     To  ni|^, 
cases   of  this  description.  General  Darling  bad  fi^fyw 
-properly  allowed  proprietors  to  rent  extensiv€^!tnaQt$:P^^ 
uplocated  crown   land,  for  periods   of  six   of^  j(w<^#J 
months,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings^  and  si:i^p^i>Qe:f^p^} 
annum  for  every  hundred  acres;  but  on  Mr^Hgi^fg^ 
applying  for  a  lease  of  this  kind,  it  was  per^pto^ji. 
refused  ;  and,  on  asking  the  reason  why,  h€^^  W'^is  -f^d 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  editoi;  of  .ti^b 
''Monitor"  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  disentitle  J^m^tP 
any  indulgence  from  the  government.    I  havebeenhjk^^^^.^ 
(for  I  was  not  in.  the  habit  of  reading  the  **  Monitof'Aft.$-n 
tbe  time,)  that  Mr.  Hall  had  been  rather  moderQAf^4§;; 
his  opposition  up  to  this  period  ;  but  whether  be  /h^u^r 
been  so  or  not,  it  was  just  the  time  for  the  Gove|rno^4fi;. 
have  disarmed  that  Opposition  of  its  virulence  fen  J;!^. 
future,  by  doing  him  an  act  of  common  justice^  if  i^i^i^, 
of  .generosity.  .       t  .v^>: 

;  vThis  act.of  egregious  impolicy  was  followed  up  bjtvv 
another,,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  vii^ii^v§t! 
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n^si.  '  Mr.'ilaU  had  a  convict'  compositor  iti  hid  emi* 
ploytnetit^  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  -agreeably  to 
tW  gov^eHihient  regalatiohs  ;  but»  in-  eohtmrtety  to  the 
ifaifimn  "practice'  in  such  cases,  the  man  was  ritsumedA^ 
the  government ;  few  this  was  the  word  made  use  of  ori- 
th^^ccasion,  to  designate  an  act,  which  up  to  that  period 
bad  no  distinctive  name  in  the  colony,  from  its  having^ 
b^en  previously  unpractised  and  unknown. 
.    When- a-  Grovemment  condescends  in  this  tnannei'-t^ 
enter  the  lists  with  a  private  individual,  that  individua) 
innnedi^tely  acquires  a  notoriety,  and  assumes  an  import^-* 
atiee  in  the  estimation  of  the  public^  which  his  own- 
native  energies  could  never  have  procured  him.      I 
doubt  niucb  whether  Mr.  Hall's  paper  had  suflScient 
l>uoyaticy  to  have  kept  it  above  water  till  the  close  of 
Genei^I  Darling's  administration,  had  he  not  been  en^ 
abled'^ta  do  so  by  the  Governor  t  for  when  a  general 
ii^  the  amy  stoops  to  place  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a' 
boxer,  who  is  there  so  devoid  of  curiosity  as  not  to  be 
deirtrotis  df  witnessing  the  fight  ? 
•    It  ^was^  unfortunate,  however,  for  the  colonial  public, 
that- the-  Opposition  papers  of  the  colony,  during  the 
government  of  Qeneral  Darling,  were  by  no  means  dis* 
tingoiclied  for  that  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  without 
which  no  person  can  merit  the  confidence  of  the  public^ 
There  was  a^  rabid  desire  to  publish  whatever  had  n, 
tendency  to  bring  either  the  Governor,  or  persons  in  atly- 
way  couneoted  with  the  government,  into  general  dtS"- 
favour ;  and  information  of  this  kind  was  aecordtn^y ' 
received  with  the  utmost  eagerness^  and  oflen  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  character  of  the  quatter'^tt^ 
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which  it  came.  It  fared,  therefore^  with  thft  Opposition 
editors  as  it  did  with  the  8hepherd«boy4&4fae  fabl^^Jwbe 
was  perpetually  bawliog  out  ^*  a  wolf  I  a  tfoi^/'^-H-tbey 
lost  the  confidence  of  persons  of  modemte^iarificiplesi 
and  were  consequently  left  with  but  slight  ^mpatby  to 
the  difficulties  of  their  situation:  in  short,  the  vM 
came,  but  nobody  turned  out. 

At  the  same  time^  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
feverish  condition  of  the  body  politic  of  Uie  colony, 
induced,  during  the  latter  part  of  General  Di&rKiig^s 
administration,  through  His  Excellency's  perpetnai^and 
unmanly  squabbles  with  a  contemptible  press^neoes^ 
sarily  produced  a  state  of  general  suspicion  and  disiniit 
in  the  community  at  large;  insomuch  that  H-voiSk 
could  neither  converse  openly  nor  dine  with  persona  oa 
the  list  of  the  proscribed,  without  indulging  the  fearj(>f 
its  being  reported  to  his  disadvantage  at  Ooveraiatot 
House.  Nay,  a  remarkably  good-natured  old  gentle* 
man,  whose  political  opinions,  on  any  subject  ^mtmll 
interesting  to  the  fate  of  nations,  no  person  of  the  least 
discernment  would  even  have  thought  it  of  importattce 
to  ascertain,  actually  shot  himself,  because^he  footid'lit 
had  incurred  the  Governor's  displeasure  through' 4m 
acceptance,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  of  ractod 
hospitality.  !   »  ;.      .;  #/c>i}.ivf 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  estimate  newspapHi^ 
writers  in  general>  but  especially  iii  the  isolonieffy  lOO 
any  other  principles  than  those  that  tegulate  the  prat* 
tice  of  persons  in  other  lines  of  business,  the  whole  and 
the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money.  People  do 
not  go  to  the  colonies  merely  to  preach  up  liberty  and  the 
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rights  of  me»c  they  go^  for  ihe  mpst  part^  as  it  is. most 
9ificmj9Aely  ceistifiod  in  the  ou8^>Itt-hoa8e  books^  io  better 
ths^  fortunm,^  If  .this  paramouBt  object  can.  be  gained 
tterojigb  gDVficmnent  patron^e  or  a  government  appoint- 
.nlenty  Things  e^  ihey  are  is  their  motto,  and  servile  adu« 
lation  of  the  powers  that  be  their  profitable  employment : 
if  the  government  patronage,  however,  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged»and  the  government  situations  all  bespoken,  they 
strike  for  Hberty  and  independence:  just  as  a  prudent 
mfiQ  opens  a. shop  in  the  grocery  or  tobacco  line,  when 
he  finds  that  the  ironmongery  or  haberdashery  busi- 
ni^BS,  wbicb^  he  would  have  oljheiwise  preferred,  is 
already  .overdone.  .It  was  confidently  reported  and 
ewrently.  believed  in  the  colony,  that  the  ablest  Oppo- 
•sitioa  editor  iwe  have  ever  had  in. the  country,  the  late 
Dr«JWardell|  LL.X>.  did  not  become  a  patriot,  i.  e. 
A.perwurupposed  to  ihe  government ^  till  he  had  been 
refused  a^  lucrative  government  appointment. 
^/Itis  the  pride  and  delight  of  a  general  dealer  to  keep  a 
good  article; .  but  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
the/^oodoess  of  the  article  is  estimated  not  so  much 
according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  as  according  to  the 
teste  of  the  customer.  If  the  latter,  for  instance,  shoi^d 
|prefejr>cdl6niaL  tobacco  or.  ccdonial  gin,  the  dealer  would 
forthwith  cease  to  import  Brazils  tobacco  or  genuine 
Jamaica,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  superi- 
ority. In  like  manner  the  article  manufactured  by  the 
eOlonial  press  is  in  every  resp^t  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  customer  ;•  and  in  a  colony  in  which  two-thirds  of 
the  revenue  arise  from  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  it 
requijnss  no  conjurer  to  ascertain  what  that  t^ste  espe^ 
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ctally  U.  In  short,  a  ttste  ior  nte  nnpti^s^^lMe 
for  ribaldry »  for  gross  personal  vitap^ratien,  ^aAd-ftir 
an  indiscriminate  abose  of  all  the  measures  of  goveffr- 
ment  and  of  all  its  sapporters ;  and  it  cttnot  be  dienried 
that  this  vitiated  taste  was  ministered  to  by  the  colonial 
press  during  the  government  of  General  Darlingi  with^i 
zeal  and  perseverance  above  all  praise.  -     • 

Indeed »  it  is  ondeniable,  that  the  general  taste  fer 
rom  has  rendered  the  sellers  of  that  article  too  name- 
roQS  and  too  money-making  a  class  in  the  AnstraKatt 
community,  to  be  disregarded  on  the  one  hand  ty 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  or  not  to  influence  the-p^ 
odical  literature  of  the  colony  on  the  other*  Th^  ligbU 
and  privileges  of  these  individuals  have  uniformly^  l>eeli 
defended  by  the  colonial  press  with  as  mudi  devoted^ 
ness  as  if  the  race  of  publicans  constituted  a  fiM»fh 
estate  in  the  realm;  and  their  tastes  in-thet  wiuf*  4f 
reading  have  been  consulted  with  the  assiduous  ^altkn^ 
tion  of  a  tender-hearted  nurse  to  a  sick  child.  >  if-tbl 
government,  for  instance,  propose  to  pass  an  aet  W 
prevent  tippling  at  certain  hours  on  Sunday^  tbave^ift 
an  immediate  outcry  against  the  intolerable  infmgi(&'' 
ment  of  the  rights  of  English  men,  in  not  allowing  ^ 
honest  man  to  enjoy  his  pipe  and  tankard,  and  hiseolMiil 
newspaper^  in  a  respectable  public-house,  of  a  iSmidldy^ 
without  being  subjected  to  the  inquisitorial  vistts4ifja 
petty  constable.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the.dailjf 
fi;equenters  of  these  places  of  resort^as  well  as^tibci 
lower  dasses  in  general  throughout  the  colony,  coottsts 
of  Roman  Catholics :  for  the  special  gratification 
tbereforei  of  that  class  of  the  community^  Protestant 
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editpr^  repubH&h  fMr.  CobbeU-s  libels  on  the  reroroia^ 
tipn  $>AjBid  aan  still  larger  proportion  of  the  rum-drink« 
iii^^as  well^afl  of  the  colonial  population  in  general,  are 
natoripu»lyf  of  no  religion  at  all,  the  cause  of  the  Deists j 
for&ootbf  is  advocated  with  the  utmost  tendeiness  and 
the  utmost  liberality.  In  shorty  there  is  a  species  of 
action  and  reaction  in  perpetual  progress  betweisn  th^ 
colonial  press  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  rum-seillifig*  slnd 
the>irumrdrinking  interests  of  the  colony  on  the  oth^j 
w.hti<^^is  doubtless  quite  accordant  with « the  acknow^ 
l^gf4obtws;.of  physicsy  and  the  result  of  which  i«tb6 
fi|f|bei  ilebsisemeftt  of  both  :  for  as  every  public-bott^ 
bik$ra  t^p^  and  aa  every  tap  must  have  a  ^fiisM/'spa^tV 
t)^($WtJrh>wejrst  of  the  vile  and  villanous  ^«tuff  nhli«  lif 
s^(if^thete.'baunts  of  dissipation  must  have  sdiiifel^hfti^ 
ellVfiJAf  iw<lstfale88  in^  the  shape  of  literature  to  swallow 
$iof|gp-withntwi<   -■vt;.    ■       ..  ,   ^  :,.:■    .V.  .:-.:;;j^3 

n^i^  sliceiitttousness  of  the  colonial  press  duriixg'tiM 
g^eJrliment  ol  General  Darling,  or  rather  the  stat6  of 
£»^ctlith  danxMjrance  in  which  the  Governor  was  per^ 
pi^t^tttj^  kept  by  its  personal  attacks  on  himself,  itm: 
di^e^iibimtio  pass  certain  acts  affecting  the  pre6s  of 
th^  ^f»y,.  which  were  designated  by  the  Oppo^ttei^ 
^itm^^iJk€gaggiRg  ads,  and  which  only  tended  to  render^ 
tti^'Ypersonalities  more  provokingly  offensive.  Ifi  th# 
weanstieae,  (Mr.  William  Wentworth,  a  native  of  thief 
calony#mn4  the  favourite  barrister  of  all  the  newsp^^^ 
psitrik^ti^ofilfew  South  Wales,  prepared  and  fo^w^dcf^ 
ta?£!ffi^and  certain  charges  against  General  Dariiiig^^ 
vnhiobrwerevknown  and  described  in  the' colo&y  las  aii^ 
impcftobment  of  the  Governor ;  and  it  was  eved^  '^Ve^- 
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out  that  Mr.  Wentworth  intended  to  dbg  fltfr  Exoeltency 
to  England,  on  his  retirement  from  the'  government  of 
the  colony^  to  prosecute  him  before  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  on  the  Sudds  and  ThompsKm  afiair.  This 
prodigious  display  of  intended  patriotism  naturally  af- 
forded an  excellent  handle  to  the  colonial  press ;  «md  the 
mention  of  the  impeachment  in  a  variety  of  wa3rB  in  the 
colonial  newspapers  led  to  a  series  of  prosecutions  for 
libel  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  all  the  three  editors  were  repeatedly 
cast  and  fined,  while  those  of  the  Opposition  newspapers 
were  besides  subjected  to  a  long  imprisonment  in  ^e 
common  jail.  As  the  famous  impeachment,  hot^v^, 
was  never  heard  of  after  the  Governor  left  the  colony, 
it  was  evident  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere  ruse'  de 
guerre,  or  rather  metefanfaronnade.  Mr.  Wentwortb  did 
indeed  exhibit  his  patriotism  on  the  occasion  of  €teQ€ral 
Darling's  departure  from  the  colony,  in  a  way  liiat  per- 
haps occasioned  him  less  personal  hardship  than  « 
voyage  to  England,  biit  that  nevertheless  did  him  gr^ftt 
credit  in  the  estimation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
colonial  public;  for,  like  a  true  patriot  who  did  liOt 
disdain  the  meanness  of  a  vulgar  triumph,  he  ent^ 
tained  a  party  of  friends  on  the  day  of  the  Govemdi*^^ 
embarkation,  to  celebrate  the  auspicious  event,  vrfatle 
all  and  sundry  the  canaille  of  Sydney  were  permitted  to 
partake  of  his  indiscriminate  hospitality  in  front  of  bis 
residence.  The  guests  on  that  occasion,  doubtless  those; 
of  the  latter  description,  evinced  tbeir  extreme  deiiciicy 
and  propriety  of  feeling  by  grossly  insulting.  General 
Darling's  family  as  they  passed^  on  their  return  to 
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Sydney^^  alongside  tbe,y,e9pdiQ  which  they  were  then 
lying. .  m  the .  harfeouij  ready  for.  sea.  These  particulars 
may  perhaps  appear  unintcirestiDg  to  the  general  reader; 
but  they  wilLat  leasts  ehovfi  him  of  what  materials  the 
riches!  Mnd  raz-fs^  ge2»«  of  Australian  patriotism  are 
composed.^ 

General  Darling  embarked  for  England  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1831,  havii^  administered;  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  for  nearly  six  years. 

After  bis.iretum.tO'Englandy  and  in  consequence  of 
reiterated  representations  from  individuals  who  had 
either,  been  opposed  to  his  government,  or  had  &ncied 
themsdkresdeeply  injured  through  his  measures*  various 
attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  pro- 
cure the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
investagate  the  charges  laid  against  him.  Mr.  Maurice 
O-ConneU  succeeded  at  length  in  this  object,  and  pro* 
oitt^di  die  appointm^it  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  the  year  1835  :  bat  as  the  Committee  were  particu- 
larly^ instructed,  On' the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  case  of  Captain  Robison,  an 
(officepwho  had  undoubtedly  been  harshly  used,  if  not 
absolutely  ruined,  by  General  Darling,  (although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  had  himself  acted  with 
extreme  imprudence,)  and  as  there  .was  no  evidence 
adduced  to  substantiate  the  other  charges,  he  was 
honourably^  acquitted,!  and  received  from  His  Majesty, 
as  a  token,  of  his  royal  favour  on  the  occasion,  ^e 
honour  of  knighthood.  '       .  >      < 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  attach  the  least  degree 
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of  importance  to  the  result  of  this  ilt^a4Vised  and 
uncalled-for  proceeding,  on  the  part-of  M)^.  Mauiiee 
O'Connell  and  his  colonial  prompters,  in  endeaTooring 
to  ascertain  the  exact  merits  or  demerits  of  Sir  Rriph 
Darling  as  a  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  The  eon- 
duct  of  a  British  Governor  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe 
must  surely  be  peculiarly  flagrant,  if  it  camiol  be 
sheltered  from  the  condemnation  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  assembled  in  London.  That  there  were-no 
grounds  sufficient  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  sndi 
a  Committee,  in  the  case  in  question,  I  most  ivillingly 
admit;  but  that  the  verdict  of  honourable  acquittolj  pro* 
nounced  by  that  Committee,  is  to  be  received  and  in-' 
terpreted  by  the  public  as  an  authoritative  deelaratitb 
that  Sir  Ralph  Darling  was  a  good  Governor,  of  that 
he  did  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  wliat  it  wss 
fully  in  his  power  to  do,  for  the  general  advancement; 
and  especially  for  the  intellectual,  the  mora(,  and  tbte 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  government, — ^Fmnat 
use  the  freedom'  to  deny.  It  is  at  the  bar  of  pubKc 
opinion,  and  not  merely  by  Parliamentary  Commifteeii 
that  Governors  are  to  be  tried,  and  their  merits  otd^ 
merits  estimated  and  determined ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed,  on  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  iny 
adopted  country,  if  the  ill-advised  and  uncalled*fet 
attempt  at  parliamentary  investigation  in  the  caise  bf 
Sir  Ralph  Darling  should  ever  preclude  an  appeal  to 
that  bar  in  the  case  of  any  future  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  sketch' 
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of  the.. progress  of  geographicid  discovery  in  the  inte- 
rior of  i^ew  South  Wales  during  the  government  of  Sir 
^#iph  .Darling. 

The  disappearance  of  the  river  Macquarie  in  an 
extensive  marsh  in  the  western  interiort*— a  point  which 
had  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxley  during  the  govern- 
ixient  ^  Major^General  Macquarie^ — had  given  rise  4o 
mapy  and  contradictory  conjectures,  in  regard  to  the 
general  conformation  of  the  Australian  continent,  among 
men  of  science  in  the  European  world.  Mr.  Oxley 'a 
opinion  was,  that  the  ocean  of  reeds  in  which  he  had 
suddenly  lost  all  traces  of  the  river  was  part  of  a  vast 
ip^an4,0ea,  which  occupied  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
a^.  if  ocu  whii^h  there  was  no  outlet  to  the  coast ;  and 
as^  the  river  Lachlan,  which  also  pursues  a  westerly 
qaurs^  coosiderably  to  the  southward  of  the  Macquarie, 
111^  j^30  ascertained  by  the  same  officer  to  lose  itself 
ii;i|a  similar  way,  this  opinion  was  regarded  as  extremely 
pcobable  ;  and  the  vast  terra  incognita  of  Australia 
wa?  of  consequence  supposed  to  resemble  a  Scotch 
pfasaAt's  bonnet  turned  upside  down,  or  a  shallow 
b|9in  made  for  holding  water. 

During  the  long  drought  that  afflicted  the  colony 
in^.^he  course  of  Sir  Ralph  Darling's  administration,  it 
ocQurred  to  the  Governor  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  at  length  afforded  for  examining  the  interior  marshes 
dipoQvered  by  Mr.  Oxley,  and  for  ascertaining  the  actual 
fate  of  the  river  which  had  been  so  strangely  reported 
by  that  gentleman  to  have  committed  an  2LCt  of felo  de  9t 
in  the  wilderness  of  Australia.  An  expedition  was 
accordingly  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
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aroining  tlie  marshes  of  the  Macquarie,  voder  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Sturt^  of  His  Majesty's  39th  regiment, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  enterprising  native  of  the 
colony  I  have  already  mentioned^  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume. 
In  the  course  of  his  journey,  during  which  the  whole 
party  experienced  much  suffering  and  privation  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  a£9ictive  character 
of  the  drought.   Captain   Sturt  ascertained  that  the 
marsh  in  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  lost  the  river  was  only 
of  moderate  extent — fifty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth — and  that  there  was  no  such  inland  sea  as  that 
gentleman  supposed.     To  the  northward,  bowever,^  a 
chain  of  ponds  was  discovered  communicating  with  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  whose  channel   was  evidently 
intended  to  carry  off  the  overflowings  of  the  marshes  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  which  Captain  Sturt  therefore  very 
properly  considered  as  the  re-appearance  of  the  Mac- 
quarie.     This  river,  or  rather  torrent,  was  traced  for 
a  considerable  distance  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  was 
found  to  communicate  with  a  much  larger  river  than  the 
Macquarie,  which  Captain  Sturt  named  the  Darling, 
but  of  which  the  water  was  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean, 
from  numerous   brine-springs   on  its  banks.     Captain 
Sturt  traced  the  Darling  ninety  miles  from  the  point 
where  it  received  the  drainings  of  the  marshes  of  the 
Macquarie ;  its  course  from  that  point  being  first  north- 
westerly, but  afterwards  south-westerly.     In  the  lower 
part  of  its  ascertained  course  it  was  sixty  yards  in  width 
in  the  extremity  of  the  drought,  and  it  was  flowing  to  the 
southward  in  majestic  loneliness,  when  Captain  Sturt 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  discontinue  its  examination, 
and  to  return  with  the  expedition  to  the  colony. 
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In  the  coarse  of  a  second  journey  to  the  northward, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1827,  and  extending  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay,  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, 
of  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  honour- 
able mention,  crossed  four  considerable  streams,  two  of 
which  he  named  the  Gwydir  and  the  Dumaresq,  of 
which,  however,  the  course  and  the  fate  (to  use  a  phrase 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  rivers  of  Australia)  remained 
to  be  ascertained  by  subsequent  discovery.  In  this 
journey,  that  enterprising  and  indefatigable  traveller 
traversed  the  interior  for  an  extent  of  five  degrees  of 
latitude  to  the  northward,  and  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  an  extensive  tract  of  available  land, 
which  at  no  distant  period  will  doubtless  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  future  settlers  at  Moreton  Bay. 

In  consequence  of  an  idea  entertained  by  Major  Mit* 
chell,  the  present  Surveyor-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  that  an  outlet  existed  for  the  waters  of  the  in- 
terior to  the  north-westward,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
for  a  journey  of  discovery  in  that  direction,  in  the  year 
1831,  immediately  after  General  Darling  left  the  colony  - 
the  petty  jealousies  which  were  unhappily  allowed  to 
influence  the  operations  of  the  colonial  government 
having  previously  precluded  Major  Mitchell  from 
attempting  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  the 
correctness  of  his  conjecture.  Major  Mitcheirs  (ex- 
pedition was  unfortunate  in  its  issue.  A  d^6t  was 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  at  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  provisions  intended  for  the  expedition  was 
^e|k>sited ^under  the  charge  of  two  convict  servants:  in 
the  absence,  however,  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  ^ Wo 
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men  were  speared  by  the  natives,  and  the  provisions 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed.  Major  Mitchell  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  colony  much  sooner 
than  he  had  expected^  and  without  accomplishing  the 
main  object  of  his  journey.  Considerable  light,  how- 
ever, was  thrown  on  the  geographical  conformation 
of  the  Australian  continent  by  this  expedition.  It  was 
ascertained,  for  instance,  that  the  dividing  range  that 
separates  the  interior  waters  flowing  ultimately  in  a 
northerly  from  those  flowing  ultimately  in  a  southerly 
direction,  was  considerably  farther  to  the  northward 
than  had  previously  been  supposed  ;  the  rivers  Gwydir 
and  Dumaresq,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  the 
Kiiidur  and  the  Karaulu,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  had 
discovered  flowing  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  having 
been  ascertained  to  alter  their  course,  and  to  flow  after- 
wards to  the  southward  and  westward.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  river  Darling  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle for  the  various  streams  that  rise  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the  east 
coast  of  the  continent — the  Macquarie,  the  Castlqreagh, 
the  Peel,  and  the  two  rivers  discovered  by  Mr-  Cun- 
ningham ;  Major  Mitchell's  conjecture  in  regard  to  the 
northern  waters  still  remaining  to  be  verified  by  future 
discovery. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  during  the  government 
of  Major-General  Macquarie,  a  river  of  considerable 
m^nitude,  called  the  Morumbidgee,  was  discovered 
flowing  with  a  rapid  westerly  course  from  the  elevated 
table-land  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Port 
Jackson*      Highly    favourable    accounts    reached    the 
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colony  from  time  to  time  of  the  country  on  the  banks 
.of  this  river;  and  the  interesting  report  that  was  given 
by  two  gentlemen  of  the  district  of  Bathurst,  who  had 
traced  it  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
farthest  cattle-station  in  the  interior,  served  only  to 
increase  the  mystery  in  which  its  fate  was  enveloped, 
and  to  heighten  the  general  desire  to  ascertain  whether 
it  ultimately  reached  the  surrounding  ocean.  An  expe- 
dition of  discovery  was  accordingly  fitted  out  to  proceed 
down  the  Morumbidgee,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1829,  of  which  Captain  Sturt,  who  had  shortly  before 
ascertained  the  termination  of  the  river  Macquarie, 
and  the  existence  of  a  still  larger  river  in  the  western 
interior,  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  colony,  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Morumbidgee 
traverses  a  country  consisting  chiefly  of  grassy  hills 
and  romantic  valleys,  well  fitted  for  the  residence  and 
subsistence  of  civilized  man.  Along  the  course  of  the 
river  there  is  a  succession  of  flats,  some  on  the  right, 
and  others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  ;  some  of 
larger,  and  others  of  smaller  extent,  which,  according  to 
Captain  Sturt,  ^'  for  richness  of  soil,  and  for  abundance 
of  pasture,  can  no  where  be  excelled."  Farther  to  the 
westward  the  country  is  of  an  inferior  character ;  and  on 
approaching  the  meridian  on  which  the  Lachlan  river 
had  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxley  to  disappear  in  an 
extensive  marsh,  considerably  to  the  northward,  it  ex- 
hibits the  aspect  of  absolute  sterility  and  hopeless  deso- 
lation.   It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  overflowings  of 
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the  marshes  of  the  Lacblan  are  carried  efShy  Vk  aeries 
of  insignificant  rills  into  the  bed  of  the  Movumbidgeei 
just  as  those  of  the  marshes  of  the  Maoqaarie  afe  left 
to  find  their  way  into  the  channel  of  the  Darling.  About 
fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of  these  marshes^  the  M<»r»in" 
bidgee  empties  its  diminished  current  into  a  noble  riv^ 
flowing  from  the  eastward,  to  which  Captain  Sturt.gave 
the  name  of  the  Murray.  At  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Morumbidgee,  the  Murray  is  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  in 
depth.  **  Its  reaches,"  says  Captain  Sturt,  ^^/were  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  views 
upon  it  were  splendid :  its  transparent  waters  were 
running  over  a  sandy  bed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour;  and  its  banks,  although  averaging 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  were  evidently  subject  to 
floods."  **  The  river,"  adds  the  same  intelligent  trav^ 
ler,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  *^  improved  upon  us 
at  every  mile :  its  reaches  were  of  noble  breadth  and 
splendid  appearance:  its  current  was  stronger,  and  it 
was  fed  by  numerous  springs." 

The  Murray  is  in  all  likelihood  formed  by  tbecoii^ 
fluence  of  the  three  rivers  already  mentioned,  that  weare 
crossed  by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume  on  their  expe- 
dition to  Port  Phillip  in  the  year  1824 ;  and  it  probably 
constitutes  the  common  receptacle  of  the  western  waters 
of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 
From  its  junction  with  the  Morumbidgee,  it  flowi^  in  a 
west-north-westerly  direction  for  about  fifty  or  sixty  mileSi 
and  is  then  joined  by  a  noble  river  of  a  hundred  yards 
in  width  flowing  from  the  northward,  which  Captain 
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Stui-t  supposes^  with  evident  propriety^  to  be  the  Dar- 
ling— the  common  receptacle  of  the  western  waters  from 
the  twenty-ninth  parallel  of  south  latitude*  From  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  the  latter  river,  the  Murray 
pursues  a  south-westerly  coarse  for  about  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  farther,  and  then  flows  due  south  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course.  "  We  passed  some  beautiful 
scenery/'  says  Captain  Sturt,  in  the  interesting  narrat- 
live  of  this  part  ol  his  expedition,  **  in  ^  course  of  the 
day.  The  river  preserved  a  direct  southerly  course,  and 
could  not  in  any  place  hav«  been  less  than  four  hundred 
yards  in  breadth."  **  As  we  proceeded  down  it,  the 
valley  "  (through  which  the  river  winds)  '*  expanded  to 
the  width  of  two  miles ;  the  alluvial  flats  became  pro<«> 
portionably  larger,  and  a  small  lake  generally  occupied 
their  centre.  They  were  extensively  covered  with  reeds 
and  grass ;  for  which  reason,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  subject  to  overflow*  Parts  of 
them  may  be  laid  under  water,  but  certainly  not  the 
whole.  The  rains  at  the  head  of  the  Murray,  and  its 
tributaries,  must  be  unusually  severe  to  prolong  their 
effects  to  this  distant  region,  and  the  flats  bordering  it 
appear  by  successive  depositions  to  have  only  just 
gained  a  height  above  the  farther  influence  of  the 
floods.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  valley 
may  be  decidedly  laid  down  as  a  most  desirable  spot, 
whether  we  regard  the  richness  of  its  soil,  its  rock 
formation,  its  locality,  or  the  extreme  facility  of  waters 
communication  along  it."    The  Murray  was  found  to 
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teraiinate  in  an  extensive  lake  on  the  loimdiem  coast, 
near  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  »:    • 

'^  We  had  at  length  arrived/'  saya  Captai*  Stwt,.  on 
asccnc[ing  an  eminence  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  comiitry, 
at  a  place  where  the  river  suddenly  expanded  into  a  wide 
basin,  ''  at  the  termination  of  the  Murray.  Immeditteiy 
below  me  was  a  beautiful  lake,  which  appeared  to  be  t 
fitting  reservoir  for  the  noble  stream  that  had  led  ua  toitj 
and  which  was  now  ruffled  by  the  breeze  that  awept  over 
it  The  ranges,  which  had  previously  been  aeen  to  the 
westward,  were  more  distinctly  visible,  stretching  from 
south  to  north,  and  were  certainly  distant  ibrfy  miles: 
they  had  a  regular  unbroken  outline;  declining gradaally 
to  the  south,  but  terminating  abruptly  at  a  tpfty  mono- 
tain  northerly.  I  had  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  this  being 
the  Mount  Lofty  of  Captain  Flinders,  or  that  the  range 
was  that  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Vinc^t's 
Gulf.  Between  us  and  the  ranges  a  beautiful  promon- 
tory shot  into  the  lake,  being  a  continuation  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Murray.  Over  this  promontory  the  waters 
stretched  to  the  base  of  the  ranges,  and  formed  «n  ex- 
tensive bay.  To  the  north-west  the  country  was  exceed- 
ingly low,  but  distant  peaks  were  just  visible  over  it 
To  the  south-west  a  bold  headland  showed  itself;  be- 
yond which,  to  the  westward,  there  was  a  clear  and 
open  sea  visible,  through  a  strait  formed  by  this  bead- 
land,  and  a  point  projecting  from  the  opposite  shore. 
To  the  east  and  south-east,  the  country  was  low,  ex- 
cepting the  left  shore  of  the  lake,  which  was  backed  by 
some  minor  elevations  crowned  with  cypresses.     Even 
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while  gfUNb^cxi ihis.finejieeiie,  I  could  not  bat  rcfgret 
that  the  Murray  had  thus  termioated  ;ibr  I  immediately 
foresaw ^bat/ T in  ail. f>rolNibilityy  we  should  be  disap- 
poHited ;  in  finding,  aay  {»*acttcable  commuDication  be^ 
tmtea^  the  lake  and  the  ocean,  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  farmer  was  not  much  influenced  by  tides."  '^  We 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  low  track  of  land  that  stretched 
away  seemingly  for  many  miles  directly  behind  us  to 
the  eastward.  It  was  of  the:  richest  soiU  being  a  blaek 
vegetable  deposit;  and,  although  now  high  above  its 
influent,  the  lake  had,  it  was  evident,  once  formed  a 
part  of  its  bed."  *  «  * 

The  lake  Alexandrina  (for  such  was  the  liame  by 
which  Qaptain  Sturt  designated  the .  noble  sheet  of 
water  into  which  the  Murray  disembogues  its  cmvent)  is 
sixty  miles^  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth,  and  is  situ- 
ated to  the  eastward  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  betweeir 
th^i^MP^  hundred  and  thirty*ninth  and  one  hundred  and 
fortieth  degrees  of  east  longitude  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Australia.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  in 
Encounter  Bay  by  a  narrow  channel,  impracticable 
even  for  boats;  and,  although  the  point  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  there  is  no  navigable  outlet  in  any  other 
direction.  Some  time  after  Captain  Sturt's  expedition. 
Captain  Barker,  a  meritorious  officer,  also  of  the  Thirr 
ty-ninth  Regiment,  who  was  then  Commandant  .ati 
King  George's  Sound,  was  ordered  by  General  Darling 


'.  i  *  _ 


*  "  two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Soiltheni  Atlstriilia/^cj.' 
By  Captain  Charles  Start,  Thirty-ninth  Foot."    London,  1833.  paitUn* 
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to  examine  the  southern  coast  in  the  ^chiity  of  the 
lake^  on  his  return  to  head-quarters,  after  the  transfer- 
ence of  that  settlement  to  the  colony  of  Swan  River : 
but  that  unfortunate  officer  being,  it  would  seeni» 
zealous  overmuch  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was 
speared  by  the  natives  when  separated  from  the  rest  of 
his  party  by  a  narrow  inlet  on  the  coast,  across  which 
he  had  swum  alone  to  examine  the  beach  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  and  the  public  are  therefore  deprived 
in  the  mean  time  of  the  accurate  information  which 
he  would  doubtless  have  afforded  them  in  regard  to  the 
outlets,  and  the  general  character  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity,  of  the  lake. 

But  although  there  should  be  no  practicable  outlet 
from  the  Lake  Alexandrina  to  the  ocean,  the  discoveries 
effected  by  Captain  Sturt,  in  the  course  of  his  second 
expedition,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  vast  extent 
of  available  land,  in  a  climate  of  unequalled  salubrity, 
has  thus  been  thrown  open  for  immediate  colonization. 
•*  The  valley  of  the  Murray,  at  its  entrance,"  says 
Captain  Sturt>  *'  cannot  be  less  than  four  miles  in 
breadth.  The  river  does  not  occupy  the  centre,  but 
inclines  to  either  side,  according  to  its  windings ;  and 
thus  the  flats  are  of  greater  or  less  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  of  the  river  from  the  base  of 
the  hills.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  is  extremely  level,  and  extensively  covered 
with  reeds.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  one  virould 
be  led  to  infer  that  these  flats  are  subject  to  overflow; 
and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  fact  of  their  being,  at 
least  partially,  if  not  wholly,  under  water  at  times.^ — 
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'^  If  the  valley  of  the  Murray  is  not  subject  to  flood,  it 
has  only  recently  gained  a  height  above  the  influence 
of  the  river,  and  still  retains  all  the  character  of  flooded 
lajid.  In  either  case,  however,  it  contains  land  that  is 
of  the  very  richest  kind — soil  that  is  the  pure  accumu<*> 
lation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  is  as  black  as  ebony.  If 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  practically 
available,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  richest  spots  of  equal  extent  on  earth,  and  highly 
favoured  in  other  respects.  How  far  it  is  available 
remains  to  be  proved  ;  and  an  opinion  upon  either  side 
would  be  hazardous,  although  that  of  its  liability  to 
flood  would,  most  probably,  be  nearest  to  truth," — "  I 
would,  however,  observe,  that  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  valley  decidedly  above  the  reach  of  flood."* 

As  the  portion  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Australian 
continent,  which  includes  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's 
gulfs,  two  very  deep  indentations  of  the  land  from  the 
Great  Southern  Ocean,  together  with  the  Lake  Alexan- 


*  Captain  Start  seems  to  hare  forgotten  that  one  of  tbe  most  fertile, 
most  populdus,  and  earliest  settled  tracts  in  New  South  Wales  is  subject 
to  floods  in  a  high  degree — I  allude  to  the  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury. 
The  availableness  of  land  in  New  South  Wales  does  not  depend  on  its 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations,  as  Captain  Start  appears  to 
intimate :  on  the  contrary,  the  small  settler  or  agriculturist  prefers  land 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  that  is  occasionally  flooded,  to  forest-land 
beyond  the  reach  of  floods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  river  with  so  wide  an  embouchure  as  the  Murray  should  inundate 
the  level  country  on  its  banks  to  any  great  depth.  The  valley  may  be 
occasionally  under  water,  but  the  floods  cannot  be  at  all  comparable  with 
those  of  the  Hawkesbury,  where  the  occasional  occurrence  of  inundations 
is  no  obstacle  inrhatever  to  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the  land 
formed  by  their  deposits. 
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drina  and  the  valley  of  the  Murray  in  the  lower  piutiof 
its  course,  is  now  comprehended  withia  the  territory  df 
the  recently  formed  colony  of  Sputl^n^  Ajii9trelia>:it  is 
nothing  less  than  justice  to  acknowledge  that  .there,  is 
unquestionably  no  part  of  the  Australian  continqnt  which 
affords  so  eligible  a  prospect  for  the  establi9bmentof 
an  independent  colony.     The  character  of  the  country 
through  which  the  river,  supposed. to  be  the^Daiiing, 
winds  its  solitary  way  from  the  northward,  is  .not  yet 
fully  ascertained,  although  Major  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  has  recently  traced  that 
river  for  three  hundred  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
beyond  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  previously  traced 
by  Captain  Sturt,  and  was  actually  absent  on  ai^  expe- 
dition to  follow  it  down  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  of  its  supposed  coui'se,  to  the  point  of  its 
junction  with  the  Murray,  when  I  left  the  colony  on 
the  29th  of  July  last.     The  character  of  the  country  to 
the  eastward  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  above  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Morumbidgee,  is  equally 
unknown  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  prognosticate  favour- 
ably in  both  cases.    At  all  events,  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  to  a  colony  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  Alexandrina,  from  the  possession  of  so  eligible  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  distant  interior  as 
would  evidently  be  afforded  by  two  navigable  rivets, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration.     Those  parts  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake  itself  that  have  hitherto  been 
examined  have  been  ascertained  to  be  well  fitted  for 
the  residence  of  civilized  man  ;  while  the  country  inter- 
vening between  the  lake  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincenti 
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whtcH  il '  seekfifs  <waeMi|iairtialiy  examined  by  Captain 
OBari-kef)  U  -spoken;  of  4fa-  the  highest  temiis  by  the  sur- 
^»ivo^s^  of  hi»' party/ toa.  country  in  every  respect  fitted 
by.  natui^e^'for  the  eet^le^inent  and  subsistence  of  a  nonie- 
Tous  population.  ^  It  would  appear/' .  says  Captain 
Sturt,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, *^  that  a  spot  has  at  length  been  found  upon  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland,  to  which  the  colonist 
might  venture  with  every  prospect  of  success,  and  in 
whose  valleys  the  exile  might  hope  to  build  for  bimsetf 
and  for  his  family  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  home. 
All  who  have  ever  landed  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  St. 
.Vincent's  Gulf  agree  as  to  the  richness  (^  its  soil  and 
the  abundance  of  its  pasture.  Indeed,  if  we  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  chart,  and  examine  the  natural  features 
of  the  country  behind  Cape  Jervis,  we  shall  no  longer 
wonder  at  its  differing  in  soil  and  fertility  from  the  low 
and  sandy  tracks  that  generally  prevail  along  the 
.shores  of  Australia. 

•*  The  country  immediately  behind  Cape  Jervis  may, 
strictly  speaking,  be  termed  a  promontory,  bounded  to 
the  west  by  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  to  the  east  by  the 
Lake  Alexandrina  and  the  sandy  tract  separating  that 
basin  from  the  sea.  Supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  parallel  of  34°  40'  to  the  eastward,  it  will  strike  thte 
Murray  river  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  heiad  of 
the  lake,  and  will  clear  the  ranges  of  which  Mount 
Lofty  and  Mount  Barker  are  the  respective  terminations! 
This  line  will  cut  off  a  space,  whose  greatest  breadth 
will  be  fifty-five  miles,  whose  length  from  north  t6 
south  will  be  seventy-five^  and  whose  surface  exceeds 
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seven  millions  of  acres  ;  *  from  which  if  we  deduct  two 
millions  for  the  unavailable  hills,  we  shall  have  five 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  of  rich  soil,  upon  which  no 
scrub  exists,  and  whose  most  distant  points  are  ac* 
cessible,  through  a  level  country  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  water  on  the  other. 

*'  The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  the  occa* 
pation  of  this  spot  is  the  want  of  an  available  harbour: 
yet  it  admits  of  great  doubt,  whether  the  contiguity  of 
Kangaroo  Island  to  Cape  Jervis,  and  the  fact  of  its 
possessing  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  certainly  at 
an  available  distance,  does  not  in  a  great  measure 
remove  the  objection.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  port,  with 
the  exception  of  that  on  the  shores  of  which  the  capital 
of  Australia  is  situated,  offers  half  the  convenience 
of  this,  although  it  be  detached  between  three  and  four 
leagues  from  the  main."f 

All  who  feel  interested  in  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery  in  the  Australian  continent,  will  sympathize 
with  Captain  Sturt  in  his  ai*dent  desire  that  the  re- 
cently discovered  rivers  may  speedily  be  traced  to 
their  respective  sources ;  and  all  who  feel  interested 
in  promoting  the  real  welfare  of  the  mother  country, 
will  coincide  with  that  gentleman  in  wishing,  that  a 
portion  of  her  superabundant,  semi-pauper,  agricultural 
population  were  speedily  transformed  into  an  industrious 
and  contented  peasantry,  as  they  doubtless  might  be 

*  75x^5=41^  square  miles.  4125x640^=^,630,000  acres.  Captain 
Sturt  is  evidently  much  better  at  exploring  than  at  summing. 

t  "  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia,  &c.  By 
Captain  Sturt,"  yol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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with  littkf  difficulty  on  the  shores  of  Southern  Austra- 
lia. Th^  prosperity  of  that  embryo  colony  can  in 
no  yray  interfere  with  that  of  New  South  Wales :  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  open  an  eligible  market  for  the 
superabundant  agricultural  and  grazing  stock  of  the 
older  settlement,  as  well  as  for  its  grain  and  dairy 
produce^  for  years  to  come. 

I  cannot  bring  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Austra- 
lian discovery  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Ralph 
Darling  to  a  close,  without  adding  a  single  remark 
in  reference  to  Captain  Sturt  himself.  That  officer 
has  doubtless  merited  well  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  not  only  for  the  important  discoveries  he  has 
effected  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Australia, 
but  for  the  skill  and  judiciousness  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  two  expeditions  under  his  command,  in  the 
perilous  and  trying  service  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
For  not  only  did  he  bring  back  the  whole  of  his  party 
on  both  occasions  without  losing  a  man  ;  but  his  inter- 
course with  the  numerous  and  sometimes  troublesome 
and  even  hostile  natives,  with  whom  he  came  in  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  contact  in  the  course  of  his  last 
expedition,  was  uniformly  managed  without  bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

VIEW  OF  THB  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  COLOJ 
UNDER  THB  GOVERNMENT  OF  MAJOR-OENER 
SIR    RICHARD    BOURKE,    K.C.B. 


Justum  tefULcernque  propoiiti  virum. 

'     Hoe  ACE* 
Strictly  just,  but  somewhat  tenacious. 


I  WAS  walking  with  my  late  brother,  Mr.  George  Lftn 
on  the  bank  of  the  Parramatta  river  one  beautiful  «vc 
ing  in  the  year  1824,  when  the  late  Bungary,  chief 
the  Sydney  tribe  of  black  natives,  was  pulling -doii 
the  river,  in  a  boat  which  he  had  received  as  a  preic 
from  the  Governor,  with  his  two  jins  or  wives.  ^  A 
brother  accosted  Bungary  on  his  coming  up  witfar  i 
and  the  good-natured  chief  immediately  desired  his'ji 
to  rest  upon  their  oars.  During  the  short  conversati 
that  ensued,  my  brother  requested  Bungary  to  she 
us  how  Governor  Macquarie  made  a  bow :  Bungs 
happened  to  be  dressed  at  the  time  in  the  old  unifoi 
of  a  military  officer ;  and  accordingly,  standing  upin  ti 
stern  of  his  boat,  and  taking  off  his  cocked  hat  with  il 
requisite  punctilio,  he  made  a  low  formal  bow  with  f 
the  dignity  and  grace  of  a  general  officer  of  the  o 
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school.  My  brother  then  requested  him  to  show  us 
how'Govemor  Brisbane  made  a  bow  ;  to  which  Bungary 
very  properly  rephed  in  broken  English,  "Vo/?,  Uop; 
bail^  me  do  it  that  yet :  'top  ftudJa  Gnbbana  come  J*'  In 
short,  Bungary  could  exhibit  the  peculiar  manner  of 
every  Governor  he  had  seen  in  the  colony  ;  but  he  held 
it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  exhibit  the  reigning 
Governor. 

In  conformity  to  this  prudent  maxim  of  Australian 
aboriginal  policy,  I  might  now  bring  my  series  of  his- 
torical sketches  to  a  close,  leaving  to  some  future  colo-, 
nial  historian  the  task  of  exhibiting  an  outline  of  the 
administration  of  Major-General  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
the  present  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  But,  as  it 
was  my  intention,  on  commencing  these  sketches,  to 
afford  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  colony,  which  of  course  cannot  be  done  without  ad-^ 
verting  to  various  important  acts  of  His  Excellency's 
government,  I  shair  proceed  forthwith  to  fulfil  that 
intention ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  so  in  the 
same  spirit  of  candour  and  impartial  justice  which  I  am 
conscious  I  have  hitherto  maintained.  In  what  I  have 
already  written,  I  have  not  been  restrained  from  telling 
what  may  possibly  prove  disagreeable  truths,  by  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  in  any  quarter :  I  trust,  that  in 
what  remains  to  be  written,  I  shall  not  be  chargeable 
with  the  meanness  of  adulation. 

Major-Greneral   Sir   Richard    Bourke,   K.C.B.,   the 
eighth  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  arrived  in  the 

*  Bail  is  a  pnrticle  of  negation  in  the  language  of  the  Aborigines. 
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colony  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1831 ;  Colonel  (now 
Sir  Patrick)  Lindesay,  of  His  Majesty's  39th  regiment, 
now  in  India,  having  discharged  the  duties  of  Acting- 
Governor  during  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  after 
General  Darling  left  the  colony. 

Sir  Richard  Bourke  was  originally  educated  for  the 
law,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  profession  of  arms. 
Of  a  capacious  mind,  and  of  superior  intellectual  ac- 
quirements, he  is  evidently  capable  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive views  in  matters  of  state-policy  and  civil 
government,  though  perhaps  somewhat  indisposed  to 
the  technicalities  of  practical  detail.  His  despatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  state  of 
education  and  religion  in  New  South  Wales,  to  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  more  particularly  in  the 
sequel,  is  a  masterly  performance ;  and  the  policy  to 
which  it  has  already  led,  will,  in  these  important  par- 
ticulars at  least,  eventually  revolutionize  the  colony. 

Sir  Richard  Bourke  commenced  his  administration 
under  the  happiest  auspices.  The  unpopularity  of  his 
predecessor,  especially  towards  the  close  of  his  govern* 
ment,  had  disposed  the  colonists  of  all  classes  to 
welcome  the  new  Governor  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  put 
the  most  favourable  construction  on  his  general  policy : 
besides,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival^  the  colony  was 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  eiFects  of  a  drought  of  un- 
precedented duration  and  unexampled  severity,  which, 
aggravated,  as  it  had  been,  by  a  state  of  general  and 
extreme  depression,  arising  from  the  prodigious  depre- 
ciation of  property  of  every  description,  had  for  a  time 
completely  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  community; 
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and  the  colonists  were  consequently  prepared  to  exert 
their  energies  again  to  the  utmost,  for  the  accomplish* 
inent  of  whatever  object  their  circumstances  should  point 
out  to  them,  as  of  peculiar  importance,  and  in  whatever 
direction  a  vigorous  administration  should  lead  the  way. 

Commencing  his  government  in  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, Sir  Richard  Bourke  exhibited  at  his  outset 
in  the  colony  much  of  the  vigour  and  the  firmness  of 
Governor  Macquarie.  The  importance  of  a  combina* 
tion  of  such  qualities,  on  the  part  of  a  ruler,  to  the 
general  prosperity  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  a  young 
colony^  is  incalculable.  In  short,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  in  authority  evincing  these  high  qualities  of  mind, 
as  compared  with  the  man  of  feeble  and  irresolute 
character ;  there  is  all  the  difference  that  there  is  in  the 
case  of  a  time-piece,  when  its  main-spring  is  possessed 
on  tlie  one  hand  of  the  requisite  strength  and  elasticity, 
and  when  it  is  neither  strong  nor  elastic  enough  on  th^ 
other  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  inferior  machinery. 
To  continue  the  metaphor,  the  colonial  time-piece  was 
evidently  a  great  deal  too  slow  when  Governor  Bourke 
arrived  in  the  colony :  no  sooner,  however,  was  its 
regulator  touched,  even  in  the  gentlest  manner,  than  its 
rapidly  accelerated  movement  became  generally  ap- 
parent. 

The  commencement  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  adminis- 
tration  was  also  peculiarly  auspicious  from  the  favour- 
lible  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
Home  Government,  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  Crown 
land.  All  the  former  Governors  of  New  South  Wales 
had  been  empowered  to  grant  portions  of  unlocated 
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Crown  land  to  private  individuals — under  certain  specific 
restrictions^  it  is  true  ;  but  in  reality  aicicording  to  their 
own  private  judgment,  and  virtually  without  any  limita- 
tion. It  cannot  be  supposed  that  so  important  a  pre- 
rogative could  be  exercised  in  many  cases,  without 
giving  great  offence  in  particular  quarters :  charges  of 
partiality  or  of  injustice  were  accordingly  urged  against 
the  Governors  of  the  colony  without  intermission ;  for 
every  person  naturally  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to 
the  same  extent  of  land,  as  any  other  inhabitant  of  the 
colony,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  obtained  from  the 
government.  An  entirely  new  system,  however,  was 
introduced,  by  order  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  in 
the  year  1831,  in  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  land 
in  the  colony  ;  the  Governor  being  no  longer  authorized 
to  grant  land  in  any  quantity  or  to  any  person  whatever) 
except  for  schools,  churches,  glebes,  or  other  public 
purposes.  The  only  mode  of  alienating  Crown  lands  at 
present  authorized  by  Government  is  by  sale  at  a  public 
auction ;  but  no  land  of  this  description  is  sold  unlieiss 
previously  applied  for  by  an  intending  purchaser ;  knd 
that  purchaser's  intention  to  bid  for  a  particular  tract 
must  always  be  duly  notified  in  the  Government  Gazette, 
three  months  before  the  day  of  sale,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  a  recently  arrived  emigrant,  when  one  month's  tioticte 
is  held  sufiicient.  A  minimum  price  for  building  iallot- 
ments  in  Sydney  and  the  other  towns  of  the  colony  is 
fixed  by  the  Surveyor-General ;  the  minimum  price  of 
five  shillings  an  acre  being  fixed  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment for  all  the  other  land  in  the  territory. 

Different  opinions  may  doubtless  be  entertained  by 
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persons  difTerently  situated,  in  regard  to  the  operation 
and  effect  of  these  important  regulations  in  other  re- 
spects; I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  New  South  Wales  in  regard  to 
their  highly  beneficial  operation,  in  relieving  the  colonial 
government  on  the  one  hand  of  a  load  of  most  invidious 
responsibility,  and  in  depriving  the  disappointed  or  the 
discontente4  of  a  fruitful  source  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  other. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  the  present  Governor's  administration  was  to  break 
off  all  connexion  on  the  part  of  the  government  with 
the  colonial  press.  This  was  an  act  of  which  the 
policy  was  evident  and  unquestionable,  and  of  which 
the  colony  has  experienced  the  beneficial  effects.  The 
patronage  which  the  colonial  government  had  pre- 
viously afforded  the  Sydney  Gazette  had  naturally  been 
regarded  with  no  small  degree  of  envy  by  the  editors  of 
the  other  colonial  journals ;  and  it  not  only  enabled  the 
latter  to  designate  that  paper,  as  they  generally  did, 
with  some  show  of  justice,  the  paid  official,  but  to 
identify  the  government  with  all  the  sentiments  it  pro- 
mulgated. So  long  as  this  patronage  was  afforded, 
there  was  materiel  enough  in  the  colony  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  systematic  opposition  to  all  the  measures 
of  government,  antecedently  to  the  supposed  discovery  of 
any  thing  mischievous  or  oppressive  in  these  measures 
themselves ;  and  it  only  required  the  government  to 
make  one  decidedly  false  step,  or  the  government  paper 
to  give  utterance  to  some  exceptionable  sentiment  or 
some  illrtimed  adulation,  to  justify  the  editors  of  the 
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other  papers,  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that -df  all 
their  adherents,  in  affixing  their  heavy  drag^  %o  llie 
wheels  of  the  colonial  state-carriage,  and  in  ever  aftet^ 
wards  keeping  it  there  with  the  utmost  pertinacity, 
whether  the  horses  were  toiling  up  the  hill  or  galloping 
furiously  down.  In  depriving  the  Sydney  Grazette, 
therefore,  of  the  patronage  of  government,  and  in  uni- 
formly  leaving  the  measures  of  his  admimstration  to 
speak  for  themselves,  Sir  Richard  Bourke  has  not  only 
removed  an  apple  of  discord  from  the  busy  arena  of 
colonial  poUtics,  but  consulted  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
and  effectually  promoted  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
colony.  Nay,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  Sir  Ralph 
Darling  had  only  pursued  a  similar  course,  he  would 
have  saved  himself  a  world  of  annoyance,  and  his 
government  would  never  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  colony  by  an  era  of  libels. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  to 
have  a  list  of  the  acts  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke^s  ad* 
ministration  submitted  to  his  inspection.  In  most  of 
these  acts  His  Excellency  has  been  rather  passive  than 
active  ;  doing  merely  what  would  have  been  done  per- 
haps equally  well  by  any  man  of  intelligence  in  the 
situation  he  holds;  or,  in  other  words,  doing  m^drefy 
what  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  colony  and 
the  state  of  its  anomalous  society  rendered  neceadary  to 
be  done.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  and  extensidh  of 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  will  render  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Governor, — especially  if  the  co- 
lonists should  succeed  in  obtaining  what  is  now  so 
much  desired  by  all  classes,  I  mean  a  share  in  the  ad-r 
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ministration  of  their  own  public  affairs — a  matter  of  less 
importance  to  its  future  welfare  every  day ;  insomuch, 
that  the  stream  of  its  history,  ever  widening  and  deepen- 
ing in  its  course,  will  in  all  likelihood  continue  to  flow 
for  the  future  with  but  little  reference  to  the  Governor 
at  all.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  acts  of  Sir 
Richard  Bourke's  administration  which  are  not  only 
peculiarly  important  in  themselves,  as  they  affect  the 
,  interests  of  the  colonists  generally ;  but  of  so  peculiar 
an  aspect,  as  to  stamp  His  Excellency's  character  both 
as  a  Governor  and  as  a  man ;  while  there  are  others 
which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  and  salutary  im- 
pression on  the  whole  colonial  community, — ^^an  im- 
pression which  I  trust  will  never  be  effaced.  The  acts 
I  allude  to  are  those  especially  that  relate  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  coercion  of  the  convict  population ;  to  the 
constitution  or  composition  of  courts  of  justice  ;  to  the 
encouragement  of  immigration  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  recently  established  land  regulations  ; 
to  the  constitution  of  the  civil  government  of  the  co- 
lony ;  and  to  the  promotion  of  general  education  and 
efficient  religious  instruction  throughout  the  territory. 
On  certain  of  these  measures  I  shall  make  a  few  ex- 
planatory Remarks  in  the  course  of  this  chapter ;  leaving 
the  others  for  more  particular  discussion  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  of  these  volumes. 

Shortly  after  His  Excellency's  arrival  in  the  colony, 
he  was  given  to  understand,  and  ascertained  on  examina- 
tion, that  the  punishments  awarded  by  the  colonial 
benches  of  magistrates,  in  the  cases  of  convict  servants 
accused  of  minor  offences  by  their  masters,  were  ex- 
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ceedingly  unequal^  as  compared  with  each  other*  and  ia 
many  caaes  disproportioned  to  the  offences  committedi 
and  unnecessarily  severe.  To  establish  something  like 
unirormity,  therefore^  in  the  decisions  of  the  colonial 
magistrates,  and  to  afford  the  requisite  protection  to 
the  convict.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  a  colonial  law  by  the  legislative  council  of  the 
colony,  restraining  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  assem- 
bled from  the  infliction  of  more  than  fifty  lashes  for  any 
one  ofl'ence.  Now,  considering  the  lash  as  a  thoroughly 
degrading  and  brutalizing  species  of  punishment,'*  and 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  on  the  best-managed  estates  iu 
the  colony  it  is  a  punishment  which  is  scarcely  ever 
required,  I  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the 
Magistrates'  or  Fifty-lashes  Act  as  a  serious  offence  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  rather 
have  regarded  it  as  highly  creditable  to  His  Excellency's 
sense  of  justice  and  to  his  enlightened  humanity. 

This  famous  act,  however,  was  regarded  with  far  dif- 
ferent feelings  by  certain  of  the  colonial  proprietors,  and 
especially  by  certain  Tory  relicts  of  General  Darling's 
administration,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  much 
more  liberal  application  of  the  Russian  ultimatum,  and 
whom,  perhaps,  it  also  grieved  to  the  heart  to  find  Whig 
principles  at  length  predominant  in  the  councils  of  the 
colony.  The  hue  and  cry  of  ill-judged  lenity  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor,  and  of  general  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  convicts, — nay,  of  impending  anarchy  and 

*  It  was  regarded  as  aa  infamous  punishment  under  the  Roman  law, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  be  inflicted  under  any  circumstances  on  Aoomui 
citizens. 
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ioBtfrf^ctiort' throughout  the  teiritory — was  accordingly 
raid^  agarhist  the  Governor ;  and  petitions  for  increased 
pe^i^t'U}  inflict  summary  punishment  were  sigtied  and 
tiMtsmitteid  to  England  by  various  colonial  proprietors, 
wh<>9  to  iny  own  certain  knowledge,  had  never  ex- 
panded one  solitary  farthing  for  the  religious  instrac- 
tmn  of  their  numerous  convict  servants !  It  Was  not 
civil  and  religious  liberty — that  pearl  of  inestimable 
priee  in  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers  in  the  earlier  days 
of  emigration  to  America — for  which  these  Australian 
worthies  petitioned ;  it  was  for  a  somewhat  different 
species  of  liberty,  the  liberty  to  lash ;  and  long  and 
deep  Twere  the  groans  they  uttered,  through  their 
ilivourit«  oi^n,  the  "^Sydney  Herald/'  when  they  found 
it  denied  them. 

Previous  to  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  arrival,  the  assign- 
ment of  convict  servants  had,  in  one  way  or  other, 
proved  a  source  of  patronage  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ment,  or  at  all  events  to  persons  connected  with  it. 
The  Assignment  Board  established  by  General  Darling 
had  partly  corrected  this  abuse,  and  in  some  measure 
equalised  the  distribution  of  the  convicts  among  the 
serttlers ;  but  there  were  still  ways  and  means  of  getting 
more  than  one  was  entitled  to,  or  than  other  people 
equally  dieserving  coCild  obtain,  during  General  Dar- 
lihgi's  administmtion,  notwithstanding  that  board ;  and 
the  feet  "Was  notorious  in  the  colony.  As  a  statement, 
however,  "to  this  effect,  contained  in  the  first  editibii  of 
thi^  wod^ji  was  called  in  question  at  the  time  of  ita 
pvUi^tioity  i  -deem  it  necessary  to  relate  the  following 
vol..  I.  o 
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iocideoty  as  illastrative  of  the  accordanod  of  ihat  state* 
ment  with  my  own  experience  and  observatioaT . 

As  I  was  travelling  on  one  occasion  in  the  discharge 
of  clerical  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  during  Sir 
Ralph  Darling's  administration,  I  happened  to  call  .at 
the  cottage  of  a  respectable  settler,  a  magistrate  of  the 
territory,  who  I  found  was  building  a  remarkably  auhr 
stantial  two-story  brick  house  on  his  estate  at  the  time. 
He  asked  me  to  look  at  the  house,  which  was .  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  wide 
extent  of  champaign  country ;  and  I  accordingly  did 
so  before  resuming  my  journey.  In  pointing  out  its 
various  advantages,  the  settler  informed  me .  that  the 
brickmaking  and  bricklaying  operations,  the  carpentry 
and  joinery  work,  the  plastering  and  shingling,  and,  if 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  cabinet-maker's  and 
upholstery  work,  had  all  been  done  by  his  own  assigned 
convict  servants.  I  happened  to  mention  the  circum* 
stance  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  next 
settler  I  called  on  a  few  miles  off,  without  suspecting 
however  that  there  was  any  peculiarity  in  the  casei; 
when  the  settler  observed  to  me,  not  without  ^a 
slight  display  of  indignant  feeling,  that  he  had  be^ 
applying  for  a  convict  mechanic  himself  for  yefli^ 
but  bad  been  unable  to  obtain  one,  although  he^^d. 
done  much  more  for  the  district  than  his  more  fortunfite 
neighbour.  The  first  settler  was  the  friend  of  a  ;colQr 
nial  functionary  of  some  influence  at  the  time ;  .and^l 
could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  he  was  always  partici^la,(ly 
active  in  hui  district  whenever  addresses  were.:t9.J^ 
moved  to  Qmioral  Darling.    The  second  settlfa(^.i^]|2 
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wikS  dk^  k  %iagi^hite  of  the  territory,  was  merely  a 
man  of  ind^)ehd6fice^  who  Was  accustomed  to  think  and 
act fcr Mfciifelfr:    '  ''\ 

-'Td|mttLn'endto^  every  thing  like  favoturitism  in  this^ 
d^pilitment  of  the  public  service^  and  to  equali26  th6 
distribution  of  the  convicts.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  efsta*- 
blished  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  assignrfient  of 
convict  servants^  agreeably  to  which  the  number  of  coti- 
viets  iissignable  to  any  applicant  was  to  depend  on  this 
extent  of  t^nd  he  held,  and  especially  of  land  in  culti- 
vation ;  certain  subordinate  regulations  being  established 
in  favour  of  reputable  persons  cultivating  small  farms, 
and  convict  mechanics  of  certain  handicrafts  being 
estimated  as  equivalent  to  two  or  three  common  labour- 
ers each.  The  equity  and  impartiality  of  this  arrange^ 
n^ht  were  so  apparent,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
find  exceptions  againist  it :  it  was  complained  of,  how- 
eV^er^  by  the  same  parties  who  had  complained  of  the 
Magistrates'  Act,  because  forsooth  the  new  regulations 
prohibited  the  assignment  of  more  than  seventy  convicbs 
fa  toy  one  proprietor !  It  was  surely  a  sufficient 
number  to  consign  to  the  blackness  of  moral  darknesis 
arid  to  spiritual  death,  in  the  service  of  men  who  had 
nfeVer  expended  one  solitary  farthing  in  promoting  their 
ntth^l  and  spiritual  welfare  ! 

It 'ft  the  opinion  of  the  present  Governor,  expressed 
in  a  despsttch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
pritited  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  settlers  in 
HiBw  South  Wales  to  dispense  with  convict  labour 
aUogeiher.    Ri  accordance  wilfe  His  BxcdHeticy^a '^de- 
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clared  sentimeQts  on  this  subject^  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  system  of  assignment  in  that 
colony  should  forthwith  be  discontinued  ;  thei'e  being 
great  and  intolerable  evils  necessarily  connected  with 
its  continuance^  and  the  Colonial  Government  having 
abundant  means  of  employing  the  convicts,  without  en- 
tailing any  additional  expense  on  the  mother  country  ip 
a  less  exceptionable  way.  But  as  I  have  discussed 
that  question  at  great  length  in  a  separate  publication^''^ 
I  shall  only  observe,  in  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  that 
so  long  as  His  Majesty's  Government  choose  to  con- 
tinue the  transportation  of  convicts  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, Sir  Richard  Bourke's  assignment  regulations  f  will 
be  found  in  the  highest  degree  equitable  in  themselves 
and  beneficial  to  the  colonists. 

From  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society  in  New 
South  Wales,  there  has  been  a  yearly  increasing  number 
of  free  persons  in  the  colony  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  who  had  arrived  in  the  territory  as  convicts,  but 
whose  respective  sentences  of  transportation  have  ex- 
pired ;  and  it  has  for  several  years  past  been  a  question 
much  agitated  in  the  colony,  how  far  these  persons, 
together  with  those  who  have  obtained  absolute  or  con- 
ditional pardons,  are  to  be  considered  as  restored  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  subjects,  and  particularly 
whether  they  are  eligible  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  jury- 

*  "  Transportation  and  Colonization ;  or,  the  Causes  of  the  Com- 
parative Failure  of  the  Transportation  System  in  the  Australian  Co- 
lonies;  with  suggestions  for  ensuring  its  future  efSciency  in  subserviency 
tQ  extenfiiye  colonisation.''    homdou,  tOST, 

t  See  Appendix*  Nq.  9.  fqr  a  copy  of  these  Regulations. 
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men.  The  emancipistSyas  they  are  usually  styled  in  the 
colony,  claim  this  privilege  themselves  as  a  matter  of 
right ;  chiefly,  however,  from  having  been  taught  and 
incited  to  do  so  by  certain  news«>writer8  of  their  own 
class  and  origin,  as  well  as  by  certain  lawyers  of  inferioi: 
respectability,  who  depend  chiefly  on  emancipist  and 
convict  practice,  and  who  willingly  pursue  the  arts  of 
petty  agitation  to  acquire  an  importance  in  society, 
which  they  have  no  other  means  of  attaining.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  men  of  higher  stand- 
ing in  the -colony,  but  chiefly  of  that  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  praise  and  the  popularity  of  political  libe- 
ralism are  objects  of  importance,  who  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  emancipists,  and  who  especially  maintain 
their  eligibility  to  act  as  jurymen. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Sir  Richard  Bourke 
could  have  been  enabled  from  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience and  observation,  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  his  residence  in  New  South  Wales,  to  decide  on  a 
subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  information 
on  that  subject  chiefly  from  one  source.  At  all  events, 
a  law  was  proposed  by  His  Excellency  to  the  legislative 
^council,  and  subsequently  passed  by  that  body  during 
the  sessions  of  1833,  declaring  emancipists  qualified  to 
serve  on  criminal  juries,  provided  they  possessed  £30  of 
yearly  income,  or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
£300.* 

*  They  had  been  rendered  eligible  to  serve  on  civil  juries  by  a  pre- 
vious enactment. 
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In  regard  io  the  question  of  law^iii?idv«d  in  tbis 
matter  there  could  be  no  doubt.  A  fetter  had  bieen 
addressed  on  the  subject  during  the  sessions  of  jtbe 
legislative  council,  to  the  three  Judges  of  the  SnpreiBe 
Court;    to  which  the  following  is  a  copy  of  thek 

reply:*— 

■■.  •  •         ■.  ■■.  ^ 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  their  Honours  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,    ... 

"  Sydney,  AngastS/i^. 
"Sir, 

"  In  aeeordanee  with  the  request  of  His  Ezeelleney  the  GoTemct,  iit 
ha^e  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you  our  opinion  on  the  suhfect  M- 
felted  to  UB  for  the  information  of  the  Legislative  Co»naell,  nnd  cOMaiaffi 
in  your  letter  to  us  of  the  7th  instant. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  that  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  50.  lieis.  3.  any 
person  (not  under  outlawry  or  excommunication)  Whd  httth'beefa'^ 
■haU  be  attainted  of  any  treason  br  felony,  or  convicted  erf  atty  cHtaethM 
is  infamous,  and  hath  obtained  a  free  pardon,  would  be  fa(Ad«tt^uaiified 
to  Serve  on  juries  in  England. 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  statute 
6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  50.  the  law  has  been  so  far  altered  in  this  respect  hy 
three  subsequent  statutes,  viz.  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  cap.  28.  the  9  Geo. 
IV.  cap.  32.  and  the  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83.  that  the  following  persons,  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  transportable  offence,  would  now  be 
holden  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  in  England,  in  addition  to  those  who, 
]|Aving  been  so  convicted,  have  obtained  a  free  pardon ;  viz. 

**  Fi^rst.  By  statute  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  cap.  28.  sec.  13.  any  offender  con- 
xifcted  of  feionif  punUtutble  with  death,  or  otherwise,  to  whom  His  IViajekty 
hadt  bebii:  or  ahaU  be  pleased  to  extend  his  royal  mercy>  and  hy  tflatttiflt 
UAd^f  rthe,  ro^fkl  Bigp.  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  His  Mfifid^B 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  hath  granted  or  shall  grant  to  such 
off^nd^r  a  Conditional  pardon,  and  the  condition  has  been  'perfonnVda.' 

'.'*  Sttcoiadl^;:  Any  dfiender  convicted  of febmy  mt piinukable wkhdeitk, 
who  )^9,th{pr  alkali;  have  endured  the  punishment  adjudged  for  U^sao^^- 

''Thirdly.  By  statute  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83.  sec.  32.  any  transported 
ftloh  or  ofibhder,  wliose  term  of  transportation  hath,  before  Jdhtioryt, 
1824;bMil  veniittisd  by  &ny  Governor  of  New  South  Waleii,  in  mi^vr 
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4ii^ted  byjlh*;ft»tmjte,  andh  nmiffion  lu^iag  uteo  b6ea«Ati&4i4  Vy  His 
IVIai^ty  M  therein  mentioned.  . 

''  Fouittily.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  all  persons,  who  tiaving  been  con- 
"^Otecf  of  ^fy  trtilis^ortftble  dfeAee,  nothMg  fetmiyif  d^  tubh  iHii^'tis  U 
Hfonmted  in  Uai9  iitfmmout,  -hare  reoeired  an  absolute  pardon  e|r,a<coii* 
diti9nal4>.ard9n«  and  have  performed  the  condition,  or  who  have  endiured 
the  punishment  for  the  same,  would  be  holden  qualified. 

"  Because  such  offences  create  no  disqualification,  but  only  niea- 
pacitate  the  offender  so  long  as  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty. 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  persons  who  have  been  conyiotefl  of 
perjury  under  the  statute  5  Eliz.  cap,  14.  can  by  no  means,  but  by  Ac;t 
pf  Parliament,  be  so  restored  to  their  evil  capacities  as  to  "be  qAalifiea  to 
serve  on  juries  in  England* 

"  Secondly.  That  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  such  transportable 
offeneetas  are  in  law  acewnted  if^amous,  as  perjury  at  eommon  law,  subor- 
nation of  perjury^  and  forgery  in  some  cases,  and  have  not  received:* 
DrefijMirdon,  wottldnot  now  be  holden  qualified  to  serve  on  jurisiA^iA 
England.  , 

:**  Thirdly.  Thftt  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  such  offences  as 
furebi^ow^  this  d0gre6  of  felony,  and  are  not  trantportable  offences,  but  yet 
^irsi^Jtw  aecovnted  infamous,  as  persons  convicted  of  eonsptracy.  to 
afi^^;^€4h^r  of  a  capital  offence,  or  of  any  other  spedea  of  the.  nrtmM 
falsi,  would  not  now  be  holden  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  in  England. 

^  -  ^    '"  "  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e.  &cf. 

"^''     ■ '^^   '     '  (Signed)  Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Jui^tice. 

'  James  Dowling. 

W.  W.  Burton." 


•>»  -n  ■•' 


Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  Archdeftcfirri 
and  Mrr  Robert  Campbell,  sen.,  two  members  of  the 
legislative  council  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to^  tlie 
tntfadtoi^  in  question,  there  were  still  six  of  the  mietnb^ 
of  that  body  opposed  to  it  on  its  being  put  to  the  vot^^:^ 
but  the  Qov&fuCkXy  and  five  members  who  adhered  to 
hifia,  having  voted  in  its  favour,  His  Excellency  tW^fefeSct 
the  lAatter  in  a  way,  which,  for  aught  I  krioW,  t^/^h§, 
contrary^  may  be  defensible;  viz.  by  giving  a  «e6o«d[j€m 
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casting  vote,  by  which  it  forthwith  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Previous  to  the  session  of  the  legislative  council  for 
1836,  a  second  letter  was  addressed  by  the  colonial 
government  to  the  three  judges,  desiring  their' opinion 
on  the  working  of  the  j  ury  law ;  in  reply  to  which,  two 
of  them,  viz.  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Dowhng 
expressed  themselves,  though  by  no  means  warmly,  in 
favour  of  its  operation ;  while  Mr.  Justice  Burton  ex* 
pressed  himself  decidedly  against  it.  As  it  is  the 
province  of  a  judge,  however,  rather  to  determine  what 
is  law  than  what  ought  to  be  law,  agreeably  to  the 
maxim,  ad  guastionem  legis  respondent  judices,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject,  as  it  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  future 
eflSciency  of  the  transportation  system. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  laws  of  England  to  prevent  a  person  who  had 
been  convicted  of  felony,  and  had  afterwards  served  out 
his  sentence  of  transportation,  or  received  a  pardon,  from 
sitting  on  a  jury  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  question 
is,  Was  it  either  right  or  expedient  to  extend  the  law  of 
England  in  this  particular  to  New  South  Wales  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  to  declare  all  emancipated  convicts,  pos- 
sessing a  certain  money-qualification  in  that  money- 
making  colony,  eligible  to  act  as  jurors  ?  It  appears  to 
me,  that  it  was  neither  right  nor  expedient  to  do  so.  ^ 

First.  Because  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  are  totally  different  from  those  of  England 
in  regard  to  this  particular.  The  case  of  a  person  who  had 
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been  co^vicledoffSrikmy  sitting  on  ft  jury  ia  England^  ^fter 
having  sufl^red  the  ptmishment  awarded  by  the  la W;  for 
l»s  particular  oS6iice»  is  one  certainly  which  may  occur, 
but  of  which  the  occurrence  is  extremely  improbable. 
BesideSy  on  the  supposition  of  its  occurring  in  a  parti- 
cular case>  and  of  the  fact  being  notorious  at  the  time 
to  all  pattiefr  concerned^  the  emtocipated  convict  juror 
would  have  no  influence  whatever  in  swaying  the  other 
jurofs,  or  in  determining  the  issue.  In  New  South 
Wales^  faowever^  the  probability  is,  that  at  least  one 
balf  of  the  jurors,  in  cases  of  alleged  felonies  and  mi^de-^ 
meaoours^  will  con^t  of  persons  of  this  class,  and  Jhat 
the  administration  of  justice  will  conseq^ieiitly  be  open 
to  much  suspicion ;  persons  of  the  class  of  emancipafled 
convicts  being,  it  must  necessarily  be  supposed,  much  more 
likely  to^  be  swayed  by  motives  of  favour  or  of  interest, 
than  persons  of  previously  unblemished  character :  for. 
Secondly.  There  is  an  esprit  de  corps  generated  among 
all  particular  classes  or  bodies  of  men^  who  are  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belong,  either  by  their  profession  or  by  their 
moral  practice  ^  and  this  esprit  de  corps  will  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  cases 
in  which  individ:uals  of  their  particular  classes  are  con- 
cerned, their  associates  or  companions  being  judges. 
It  would  be  vain,  for  example,  to  expect  justice  from  a 
jory.  of  common  soldiers  in  any  case  of  alleged  injury 
committed  by  soldiers  on  private  citizens,,  unless,  per- 
haps,^  the  evidence  were  so  clear  as  to  render  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  tantamount  to  downright  perjury.  A 
fortiori,  therefore,  justice  is  not  to  be  expected  &om  a 
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jury  consisting  chi^y  of  emancipated  coiivictBy  iaiaDy 
case  in  which  individuals  of  the  claflftvia^whi^  tliey 
either  do  or  did  belongs  are  ecHic^rned*;  >  The  verfbiMi 
feelings  of  human  nature  are  against  the  snppoiitbii. 
If,  for  instance,  I  have  been  myself  tried*,  for'^a^^capiltl 
offence,  and  ha?e  escaped  with  a  minor  pimtshment 
tlirough  some  legal  chicanery,  or  some  atretchba.tbe 
part  of  an  ill-informed  or  over-scrupulous  jury,  I  shall 
necessarily  feel  strongly  disposed  to  acquit  any  perscoi 
who  stands  before  me  as  a  juryman  in  somewhat  similar 
oireumstances  to  those  in  which  I  once  stood:  myself, 
and  whose  Ufe  is  virtually  at  my  disposal  \  I  diall  neces- 
sarily feel  this  disposition  independently  of  my  oat|i : 
and  provided  it  is  only  strong  enough,  L  diaii  ifetl 
myself  constrained  to  act  upon  it,  and  thereby  torcom- 
mit  an  act  of  grievous  injustice  to  the  community;  M-.i 

The  foUowii^  illustration  of  the  actual  operation  jof) 
the  principles  and  feelings  I  have  alluded  to,  occofsin 
the  letter  of  Judge  Burton  to  the  Colonial  Secpstai:y,^.of 
date  April  30th,  1836,  on  the  working  of  the  pi^sent 
jury  system  of  New  South  Wales : — 

**  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  case  where  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  the  colony,  was  tried  before  «ne,  and  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  returned,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  to  a  by-stander;  but  where  no 
predisposition  amongst  the  jury,  in  favour < of -the 
prisoner,  was  manifested  in  court,  and  I  suapcfctsd 
none.  {  was  afterwards  informed  by  a  highly  inspect- 
able  and  credible  gentleman,  a  married  man,  and^  iaiiber 
of  a  family,  who  was  one  of  the  jury,  that  such  idid 
nevertheless  exist,  and  actually  caused  the  acquittal  in 
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/^ueslaoaw  :^The  juiy.Tetcred  to  atesider  tb«ir'  verdict; 
and  my  iBformant  entered  tile  fetiring-rooia  about  the 
thhtl  or  fourth,  and  fimnd  one  of  the  Jury^ivho^rbftd 
already  eirtered,  lying  on  the  table,  on  his^baek^i^iA 
bUiiWrms  folded,  who  laid,  '  Well,  my  mind  is;  mode 
iip^'  another  followed,  and  immediately  lay  dowi^iOn 
the: floors  s^^yingy  '  My  mind  is  made  up^Vjiiidiwhen 
att  gdt  into  the  room^  the  jury  were  talking  about  iiytif- 
ierent  matters  concerning  their  own  businesa  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  foreman  called  their  attention 
to  the  case,  and  said,  '  Come,  gentlemen,  let  usrto^husi- 
aras;'  when  th^  repeated,  *  Their  minds  were voiade 
upi;'  oae  gi?iiig'ai^  his  reason,  that  he  had  knowiltliie 
boy'sfirther  ibf  many  yeara^— ^another,  that  be  had 
known  tfie  boy's  mother  for  many  years-r-and  ai  third, 
that  he  hod  known  the  boy  from  a  child.    Three lof 'the 
jury^iinolpding  the  foreman,  were  of  opinion,  that  r  the 
prisoner  was  guilty;  and  nine,  of  whom. /three < were 
^certainly  convicted  persons,  for  acquittal ;  the  vemainihg 
w^  appearing  to  be  led  in  their  opinion  by  two  of  those 
three :  but  from  their  conversation  during  the  time  they 
jwere  confined  together,  it  appeared  to  my  inficrrmant 
that  the  whole  nine  persons  were  of  that  class ;  and  it 
farther  appeared  to  him,  that  they  were  predetermined 
to  acquit  the  prisoner,  right  or  wrong/' 
;  Thirdly b   Because  the  crime  most  frequently  Com- 
mitted in  New  South  Wales  being  cattleHiteaUngy<dnd 
beeauae  persona  who  commit  this  crime  being,  ftequently 
able,;  tJirough  their  previous  and  success&ljniqiuty^to 
practifie  all  fiie  arts  of  bribery  and  ^^orcUptiop,   the 
appointnmnt  of  emancipated  convicts  aa  j^urymen,  in 
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qriminal  cases,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  &  direc(t 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  the  practice  oi  these 
nefarious  arts,  and  a  sure  means  of  lowering  the  standard 
of  morals,  as  well  as  of  rendermg  all  property  in.  agii* 
cultural  and  grazing  stock,  which  in  great  measure*  con* 
stitutes  the  wealth  of  the  coFony,  more  and  more  inse- 
cure throughout   the  territory.      Mr.  Ju&tice   Barton 
particularly  alludes  in  his  letter  to  the  number  of  pub- 
licans appointed  to  serve  on  juries  throt^hont  the  colony. 
These  persons  are  chiefly  of  the  class  of  emaocipaited 
convicts,  and  are  not  unfrequently  of  the  lowest  grade 
in  society;  and  connected  as  they  are  in  the  way  of 
their  business  with  the  whole  class  of  unconvicted  cattle- 
stealers,  whose  usual  place  of  resort  is  the  public-chouse, 
it  is  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  community 
to  entrust  the  administration  of  justice  to  their  polluted 
hands.     In  the  list  of  qualified  jurors  for  the  county. of 
Cumberland,  in  New  South  Wales,  for  the  year  1836, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  three  pub* 
licans  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three;  and  as  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  this  class  of  persons  actually  serves 
on  juries  than  of  other  classes  of  inhabitants,  the  amount 
of  work  they  have  to  perform  in  the  dealing  out  of 
justice,  forsooth,  to  the  Australian   public,  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.    In  panels  of  thirty^six  and  forty- 
eight  persons  respectively,  of  whom  only  twenty-six  and 
thirty-one  persons  actually  appeared  or  served,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  eight  publicans  in  the  one  case*  and 
ten  in  the  other ;  that  is,  every  third  person  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  try  any  particular  case  of  cattle-stealing 
was  a  publican — a  man^  who,  in  all  probabilil^y,  lived 
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upon  the  custom  of  such  persons  as  the  cattle-stealer ! 
Nay, — for  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  enormity  of  the 
SfsAem, — the  cattk-stealer'^  lawyer,  who  is  a  rery  shrewd 
fellow,,  and  who,  in  order  to  attract  as  much  oi  this  sort 
of  practice  a3  possible,  has  given  out  **  thai  he,  for  one, 

m 

wUlinake  no  distinction  between  the  free  and  the  freed," 
chaULenges  every  reputable  person  on  the  list  who  he 
has  reason  to  fear  will  not  acquit  his  client,  till  he 
obtaiiiis  a  jury  for  him  to  his  mind  ! 
.  M;.if  a  prisoner  has  professional  assistance  in  his 
defence/*  observes  Mr.  Justice  Burton  in  his  letter 
aboTe<^quoted,  "  this  right  of  challenge  is  very  freely 
exercised.  In  one  instance  I  observed  gentlemen  of  such 
ckaracter  and  respectability  thus  peremptorily  rejected 
OQ  the  part  of  a  prisoner,  that  I  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  some  of  them  afterwards  if  the  prisoner  were 
known  to  them ;  and  was  answered  tliat  he  was  not : 
the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  was,  that  they  were 
challenged  on  account  of  their  respectability.  In  an- 
oUter  case  before  me,  every  person  of  apparent  respect- 
ability who  was  called,  was  peremptorily  challenged  <hi 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  which,  the  Crown  officer  obser- 
ying,  challenged  all  the  others ;  and  the  case  remained 
over  for  default  of  jurors.  In  both  cases  the  accused 
bad  professional  assistance." 

Finally^  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  having  re- 
course to  so  suspicious  a  mode  of  administering  justice 
ia  New  South  Wales  any  more  than  in  England. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  *'  from 
all  I  have  seen  and  known  of  the  resources  of  this  colony 
ijk  the  number  of  its  respectable  inbabitants>  that  there 
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are  abundance  for  the  establishmontiof'tbejtirjr  tfyfiten 
here,  upon  a  basis  which  must  coamnuditbe  i^peet 
and  confidence  of  all  classes;  and  Ikaoir  no  reasoti 
why  juries  in  New  South  Wales  should  ihH  and  cab- 
not  be  constituted  of  men  equally  omni  extefiwik 
majores  as  in  any  country  in  the  worid ;  but  I  kn^w 
many  reasons  why  they  should  be  so  constiiated 
here  more  especially  than  in  any  other,  if  (which, 
however,  I  do  not  admit)  that  principle  can  any  where 
be  departed  from,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
committed  to  other  hands." 

The  number  of  reputable  free  emigrants  is  now  veiy 
considerable  in  New  South  Wales,  and  will  rapidly 
increase  for  the  future,  through  the  measures  that  are 
now  in  progress  in  the  colony,  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  immigration.  The  plea  of  necessity 
therefore  cannot  be  allowed  for  having  recourse  to  such 
jurymen  as  emancipated  convicts  are  likely  to  make  in 
the  great  majority  of  criminal  cases  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  his  letter  to  the  colonial  government  on  the 
working  of  such  juries,  the  Chief  Justice,  with  whom 
the  measure  is  commonly  understood  to  have  origiiiaied» 
acknowledges  that  **  there  have  certainly  been  from 
time  to  time  improper  persons  impanelled  on  these 
juries ;"  but  maintains  that  '*  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
law,  for  the  jury  law  of  the  colotiy  is  in  principle  the 
tame  ai  the  jury  law  in  England:  it  is  attributable  to 
the  neglect  of  those  persons,  to  whom  the  care  of  re- 
turning persons  properly  qualified  has  been  committed." 
I  have  shown,  however,  that  the  cases  of  England  and 
of  New  South  Wales  are  by  no  means  parallel,  and 
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db«t /tb(&}  «rror  committed  by  the  cdonial  legislttture^  at 
:ii«l'£k>iioiirf8^8Ugge8tioBy  is  an  error  fapout/  of  principle, 
Jx^he.  ohftrgcid  against  the  law^makera ;  and  not  a  mere 
«iTor  ,fo£  pmctice,  to  be  ckaiged  upon  the  lainn-admini8* 
i^ralym.  I  would  suggest,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
%m^fe  consideration  to  those  who  coincide  with  His 
Hpnonr  in  this  ultra-liberal  opinion,  whether^  on  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  Ei^land,  that  a  man  shall  be 
tried  bg  his  peers^  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  and  has  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law,  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  peer  of  a  man  who  has  never 
b^en  so  convicted,  and  who  stands  upon  bis  trial  with  a 
{previously  unblemished  character,  for  the  first  time. 
For  my  own  part)  I  confess  that  I  utterly  abhor  all  such 
jB^uial  peerage, 

/■Why  I  if  the  emancipated  convict  juror  is  not  the  peer 
of  the  free  emignmt  or  native  of  the  colony  who  stands 
before  him  on  his  trial  for  an  alleged  felony  or  misde^ 
liaeanour,  is  it  not  clearly  the  interest  of  such  a  juvor 
to  make  the  prisoner  his  peer,  by  giving  him  the  benefit 
oi/^  conviction^  and  by  thereby  reducing  him  to  his  own 
original .  level  in  colonial  society?  Such  sentiments,  I 
^qknowledge,  imply  a  low  opinion  of  human  nature ;  but 
SiHch  an  opinion,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  is  the  one  which 
experience  and  observation  coincide  with  divine  revee 
hktion  in  inducing  us  to  form. 

The  Chief  Justice  concludes  the  letter  I  allude  to^by 
intimating  ibis  belief  that  '^  the  objections  which  are 
felt  .to;  this  constitutional  form  of  trial  are  partly 
political."  For  my  own  part,  I  disavow  alt  political 
feeling  on  the  subject;   which,  I  conceive,  is  en^  on 
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which  the  honest  tory,  the  honest  whig,  and  the  honest 
radical  will  all  think  alike.  As  a  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  moral  feeling  of  honest  men  of  all  parties  on  this 
subject,  let  the  reader  peruse  the  following  extract  of  a 
speech,  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  delivered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cobbett,  at  Preston,  as  reported  in  the  *'  Morn- 
ing Herald^'  of  the  20th  of  May,  1826:— "  Let  every 
man  come  to  age  have  a  vote — every  man  who  is  not  in- 
capacitated by  infirmity^— every  man  who  is  not  a  crimi- 
nal, who  has  not  been  a  felon  ; — every  innocent  man  in 
the  community  is  entitled  to  vote  at  elections." 

Mr.  Cobbett  could  not  surely  be  accused  of  a  want 
of  liberality  in  his  politics ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
radical  of  the  highest  caste  ;  and  yet,  by  his  own 
showing,  he  would  not  have  allowed  any  man  tp/io  had 
been  a  felon  to  vote  at  elections,  that  is,  to  be  one  per- 
haps of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  entrusted  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  parliament  for  some  great  city  or 
county.  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  he  would  have 
allowed  a  man  of  this  description  to  occupy  the  far 
more  important  and  far  more  deeply  responsible  situa- 
tion of  a  juryman,  i.e.  to  be  one  of  twelve  persons  en* 
trusted  with  the  life  or  the  liberty  or  the  reputation  of  a 
fellow  subject?  "The  execution  of  the  laws,"  says 
President  Jefferson,  another  radical  of  as  high  a  form 
as  Cobbett,  ''is  of  more  importance  than  the  making 
them."* 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  political  feeling  to  which 
the  Chief  Justice  alludes,  is  chiefly  on  the  other  side, 

•  Jefferson's  letter  to  M.  I'Abb^  Amond,    <*  Memoirs  and  Corre- 
spondence/' vol.  nx.  p.  9. 
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and  that  it  is  mainly  to  an  overweening  desire  to  be 
ultra-liberal  that  the  enactment  of  the  present  colonial 
jury  law  is  to  be  ascribed.  -* 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  however  much  trial  by 
jury  may  be  thought  of  in  England,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  my  opinion  that  there'  has  been  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  that 
it  would  have  been  much  more  conducive  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  to  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  whole  community,  had  a  large  proportion  of  the 
criminal  cases  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
colonial  judges  and  juries,  and  Ailed  the  pockets  of 
colonial  barristers  and  attorneys,  been  disposed  of,  as 
they  ought  decidedly  to  have  been,  by  courts  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction.  To  entail  an  enormously  expensive 
establishment  of  three  judges,  with  all  tfaeo&er  para- 
phernalia which  such  an  establishment  implies,  besides 
a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  on  a  colony  of  not  more 
than  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  convicts  ; — 
that  men  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  felony  in 
England,  and  been  transported,  perhaps  for  life,  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
legal  chicanery,  of  all  the  bribery  and  corruption,  of  all 
the  perjury  and  Subornation  of  perjury,  that  a  convict 
colony  can  enable  them  to  make  use  of  to  escape  the 
punishment  justly  due  to  them  for  fresh  crimes  com- 
mitted in  that  colony ;— is  a  state  of  things  so  absolutely 
monstrous,  that  it  can  only  be  tolerated  so  long  as  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  are  pre- 
cluded from  exercising  any  control  over  the  expen- 
diture of  those  funds  which  they  contribute  so  liberally 
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to  the  public  treasury  of  the  colcKKfi  aiid*  which  are 
annually  appropriated   for    the  maialenaiice-  "cf  eat* 
pensive  establishaoientSy  which,  under  the  preteooa  Hi 
dispensing  justice,  are  in  fact  demorahnng^the  •eom* 
munity.     Let  the  free  emigrant  and  the  native  pf  ti^e 
colony  by  all  means  have  every  advantage  which  th6 
law  of  England  secures  to  the  free  subjects  of  Uis 
realm  ;  but  let  the  man  who  arrives  in  the  colony  in  tfad 
character  of  a  convicted  and  transported  ftlon  be  tried, 
when  accused  of  fresh  crimes  or  misdemeanfours  in  tlM 
colony,  by  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  the  way"  df 
summary  jurisdiction.    The  uniform  impression  on  th^ 
part  of  judges  in  the  mother  country,  at  least  in  ^cot* 
land,  is,  that  the  convict  who  cominits  fresh  crimes  Hi 
New  South  Wales  is  uniformly  treated  in i a  yei^'sufll^ 
mary manner;  and  the  general  prevalence  of >this' ilft^ 
presaion  implies  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  thatki^ 
just  and  right  that  he  should.    There  is^  n^-'  p)^i0^ 
however,   more  completely  unfounded :  the  eriknimtl' 
who  can  command  a  little  money  in  New  Sonl^'WidM^^^ 
has  chances  of  escape  which  he  could  never  '  haVe^  ift^ 
England,  and  these  chances  are  only  multiplied  by  Ai- 
very  means  that  are  used  by  the  Government  to  provide 
justice  for  all.  '    ■'- 

A  single  glance  at  the  result  of  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tions in  the  colony  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  iJak 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  for  the  year  1886,  will 
satisfy  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  these  remai*ks.  13ie 
number  of  prisoners  tried  before  the  Supreme  Courts- 
during  that  year,  was  398,  of  whom  only  228,  that  is^ 
littlcvmure  than  one  half,  were  convicted  ;  viz.,  124  by 


mill  add^  L04  by  'iBilttary  Junes  I  for,  m  addition  to  all 
Im  oiher  chances  of  eseal^e,  the  ^prisoner  in:  New  South 
Walfii^  haa  the  liberty  df  choosing  what  sort  of  JQ17 
faenhall  be  tried  by  I    The  number  of  persons  tried 
diriiig  the  same  period  before  the  Courts  of  General 
Quarter^  Sessions  was   1 1 56 ;   viz.^   856  by  civil  and 
fiiilitilryjUFieSy  and299  in  the  way  of  summary  jurisdic-^ 
Uoxik  Of  the  856  jory^cases,  the  convictions  amounted  to 
^i3^j^  tbalt  isy  to  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole  namber*^ 
wbeneaaof  the  2^9  cases  of  trial  by  summaiy  jurisdictionr, 
that.^9  bef(Kie  the  Ghairman  or  Judge  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions    and    certain    magistrates,    the    couvictioiui 
amototed  to  243,  or  to  twenty«four  twenty*ninths  o^ 
tiba^bole  niimberi   In  all  these  cases  the  xaiminsds  tried 
are^j^linQst  unifoitxily  of  the  same  class,  while  the  evi^ 
dencQ^/^ddfUced  Is"  of  a  similar  kind  in:.them  all  and  of 
simaartalim  :  But  through  the  improper  extension  of 
p^tifyojivty  to  cases  <in  which  it  oughts  never  to  have 
ll«0il(ifaad  i^course  to,  the  chancer  of  escape  are  only 
i9$^jR!eiaiedlo  the  criminal  in  proportion  to  hiscriminalityf 
alld[^ta  the  costliness  and  the  elaborate  character  of 
thi'  'judicial  machinery  employed   by  the  executive 
gdiv^em^ient  to  ensure  the  dispensation  of  justice  to  the 
community. 

JEn^  connexion  with  the  subject  of  judicial  reform, 
which  certainly  calls  for  the  speedy  interference  of  the 
l^i»laturenn  New  South  Wales,  I  shall  briefly  nc^»ce 
certain  efforts  that  are  now  making  by  the  colonists 
gemeraNy  for  obtaining  a  better  instrument  of  Govern^ 
munt^a^  tiae  an  appropriate  phrase  of  Oliver  Orom*- 
wen>  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  that  coIonyV 
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The  instrument  of  Government  in  the  colody  of  N^w 
South  Wales  is  a  legislative  council  of  fifteen  members, 
consisting   of  the  Governor  and  seven  officers  of  die 
Government,  together  with  seven  other  members  feelecited 
from  amongst  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
exclusively   by  the  Crown.     Now,  antecedently   to  aH 
such  considerations  as  the  extent  of  the  population  of 
the  colony,  the  amount  of  its   revenue^  and   the  de- 
sirableness of  having  its  affairs  managed  by  able  and 
efficient  hands,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  a  legislative 
body,  constituted  in  this  manner,  should  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  a  large  and   rapidly  increasing  commercial 
and   agricultural   community,   however  intelligent  and 
well-intentioned  its  members  may  individually  be.     It 
is  accordingly  a  fact  universally  admitted  in  New  South 
Wales,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  colony  pos- 
sesses in  no  degree  whatever  the  confidence  of  the 
community.     In  such  circumstances,  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  body  cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  senous 
grievance,  and  a  source  of  perpetual  dissatisfaction  oa 
the   part  of  no   inconsiderable   portion  of  that   co«v- 
munity,  in   an  age  especially  of  liberal  opinions  and 
popular  institutions;  and  it  is  surely  not  the  policy  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  allow  such  a  grievance  to 
exist,  or  such  dissatisfaction  to  prevail,  in  a  colony 
whose  commerce  is  already  so  valuable  to  the  mother 
country,  as  that  of  New  South  Wales  already  is  to 
Great  Britain. 

If  the  reader  should  imagine  that  a  Legislative 
Council,  constituted  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  is 
a  sort  of  intermediate  step  between  a  Governor  acting 
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enti/ely  on  bis  own  judgment  and  his  own  responsi- 
bility^ and  a  popular  govermxtent  appointed  in  some 
way  or  otber  by  the  community,  he  is  altogether  mis- 
taken': itis  more  frequently  a  step  farther  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  popular  rights,  that  are  so  highly  and  so 
deservedly  prized  in  the  present  age,  than  a  step  to- 
wards it.  In  the  hands  of  a  Governor  hke  Sir  Richard 
Bonrke — a  man,  whose  keen  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  is  accompanied  with  considerable  energy  of 
character  and  an  evident  desire  to  promote  the  wel&re 
of  all  classes  in  the  community — the  characters,  the 
interests,  and  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  would  be 
comparatively  safe ;  for, 

Nanqnam  libertafi  gratior  exstat 
QuaiiL  sub  rege  pio , 

'^  liberty  is  never  more  agreeable  to  the  subject  than 
when  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  an  absolute  but 
vict^ocls  ruler."  But  the  system  of  a  legislative  council 
\B,  m  ^eomparison  with  such  a  state  of  things,  a  change 
decidedly  for  the  worse,  inasmuch  as  it  relieves  the 
CiQvernQr  of  his  personal  responsibility — one  of  the  best 
incentives  to  good  conduct  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
vised-— and  places  that  responsibility  no  where  else,  or, 
in  other  words,  gets  rid  of  it  altogether.  In  short,  of 
all  forms  of  government,  an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  legislative  council,  constituted  like 
that  of  .!New  South  Wales,  is  unquestionably  the  worst 
in  theory ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  instances  to  de- 
monstrate its  being  equally  objectionable  in  piractice. 
Nay,  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  political  truth 
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were  the  Danish  people,  that,  in  order  to  ^elivc^r^'&efir 
country  from  the  miserable  oligarchy  by  which'  it^ ¥^i; 
oppressed  in  the  seventeenth  century/ Ut^y-^cMStuaHy- 
adopted  the  unheard-of  procedure  of  making  «i  vokm- 
tary  surrender  of  their  liberties  into  the  hands  of  ^^ 
sovereign,  and  constituted  him  by  their  own  volaiitafy 
act  a  despotic  monarch.  ».    ^ 

It  is  preposterous  in  the  highest  degree  to  talk  of  the 
independence  of  a  body  constituted  like  the  legislative 
council  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  not  in  hoaian 
nature  for  a  man,  who  is  either  nominated  or  paid  by 
the  Government,  to  sit  in  judgment,  with  any  -thing 
approaching  to  a  feeling  of  independence,  on  the 
measures  proposed  to  him  for  his  consideration  and 
approval  by  that  very  authority  to  which  he  owes  his 
political  existence  as  a  councillor,  or  his  pay  as  -tin 
officer  of  the  Crown.*  He  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  free 
agent,  however  he  may  persuade  himself  that  heis^«o;: 
but  the  government  officers  in  the  Legislative- Comioil 
of  New  South  Wales  are  not  so  bereft  of  doeatfiioii 
sense  as  to  have  any  such  persuasion.  They ,  kiiow 
well, — and  if  the  fact  is  not  strangely  belied  by  comnaoti 


*  The  late  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  on  being  referreid  to 
fbf  his  opinion  on  some  matter  of  law,  in  which  be  shrewdly  im«i|fnMl 
the  Government  were  likely  to  take  some  interest,  instead  of  giving  bis 
opinion  directly,  asked  the  person  consulting  him,  **  Pray,  do  yon  kndw 
what  the  Governor  thinks  on  the  subject  1  He.  is  an  excellent  laWyer." 
His  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  who  is  a  member  of  the  'Legi^Htrn^ 
Coupoil,  ex  oficio,  rightly  conceived  that  he  had  no-  right  to  itold-aa- 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  the  kind  till  His  Majesty's  representathraJibd: 
declared  his  :  and  yet  people  will  tell  us  that  the  Coloaial  GoTe^n&est' 
is  iM»t  BnitbsQl^te  government.  ..,.,.  v.^w.   ^ 
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i^?^^»rlbfsy.<b£^^^>^e^  pym^i^  underdtaDd,^-^under  the 
pr§9ient  ajpi  we])  i^»j  iindf  j?  the  pMt  administratton,  that 
^^PX  l^ld  vt}]^ir  offi^  as  paembers  of  the  Legislative 
Q9^y9;icil  to  ^()^£e;/^  the  GoyernmeBt  measures,  and  not  to 
d^u$(9  t\k^s^ij  la  fact,  the  Tory  device  of  a  Governor  and* 
atXc^laUvQ  Council,  appointed,  like  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  by  the  Crown,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a  Whig 
a4niinistrati(H) ;   inasmuch  as  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  ihan  an  ingenious  device  for  investing  a  Governor, 
or  peirhaps  the  mere  agent  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  with 
al)Solute  power^  and  for  concealing  the  fact  of  his  pos* 
sessitig  such  power  from  the  people  he  governs.     In  the 
former  of  these  objects  the  device  is  completely  suc- 
cessful,  as  it  occasionally  enables   Governors  to  do 
what  they  would  never  attempt  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility :  in  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it  is  too  gross 
tQ„  deijeive  any  person ;  and  the  colonists  have  therefore 
toL  mfike  ;up  their  minds  to  live  under  an   absolute 
goxemoient''^ 

BjQSides,  the  very  mode  of  their  appointment  neces- 
sarily, precludes  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  J^ew  Sputh  Wales  from  attempting  any  thing  of  im- 
portance for  the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  or  from  acting, 
on  occasions  of  emeigency,  with  the  requisite  vigour 

i^  M  ift.somewhat  singular  that  Governor  Macqnario  should  bare  been 
so  nizoh  opposed)  as  he  appears  to  have  been,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Gmindiliio  New  South  Wales.  **  I  feel  great  satisfaotion/'  he  observes 
iRift  Utter.  t»  £i^  Bathurst,  of  date  June  28, 1813,  '*  at  the  determinatioii 
of/tiisMajes^'sOovemmeat  innotacoeding  to  the  recommendation  of 
thr  Sekot  Cconmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  regard  to  the 
Governor  of  this  colony  being  assisted  by  a  Cooneil.  1  inMge  a  Jbnd 
hope  that  this  tmaswre  vriU  never  be  retorted  to  in  this  colony" 
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and  decision.  For  several  years,. pai(|[  thtfe^^p^VQisqiyf 
stantly  been  accumulations,  of  uoappi^opr^ated  .^^|i<^ 
in  the  colonial  treasury-cbest  of  from .  £5QtP0Q,f4o 
£150^000.  such  accumulations  are  doubtless  a  serious, 
grievance  to  the  community,  in  a  country  iq:whicbi 
money  bears  ten  per  cent  interest,  and  in  whiclji  -p^blUf. 
works  of  various  kinds  are  in  constant  requisition  for  the 
general  advancement  of  the  colony;  and  thej  would 
certainly  never  have  taken  place  under  a  popdolar  ff^, 
vernment, — a  government  having  confidence  ink&olf  and 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Id  shortf  tfie 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  is  altogedior 
destitute  of  that  self-confidence  which  is  requisi^  •fOk- 
occasions  of  emergency,  and  it  will  consequently .  lie  as. 
a  dead  weight  on  the  energies  of  the  country,  apd  stiUMt 
as  a  serious  bar  in  the  way  of  its  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement so  long  as  it  exists.  ..   .,     ^ 

A  good  Governor  would  have  nothing  to  fear  (£019,% 
popular  government  in  New  South  Wales.     lodeed^^X? 
am  confident  there  is  no  colony  in  the  empire  i%.i^l^<^ 
a  Governor  would  be  treated  with  greater  liberaUt|f  by^ 
any  body  representing  the  colonial  community,.. or  ia 
which  the  measures  he  might  propose  for  the  general, 
welfare  would  be  received  with  greater  deference*  .la 
fact,  there  is  very  little  debateable  land  between  the 
Governor  and  the  colonists  in  New  South  Wales;  and. 
if  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  latter,  in  regard  tQ  the 
pubhc   welfare,   were  only   allowed   expression,,  they 
would  be  found  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  to  coiacide 
with  those  of  the  Government. 

While  it  is  thus  universally  admitted  ia  New  South 
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Wales  that  the  Legislalife  Council  of  that  colony  pos- 
seties  in  no  degree  whatever  the  confidence  of  the 
cdmmunity,  it  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent 
persons  in  the  colony,  that  nothing  would  tend  more 
powerfully  or  more  directly,  than  the  establishment  of 
aoine  popular  form  of  government  in  the  colony,  to 
develop  its  vast  resources,  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  industrious  and  virtuous  portion  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  prodagioudy  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  its  progress- 
ive advancement* 

The  population  and  produce,  the  trade  and  commerce^ 
^  tevenue  and  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  maturity  of  that  colony  for 
6ome  popular  form  of  government,  and  the  inexpe- 
diency of  any  longer  entrusting  the  entire  management 
of  its  affairs  to  any  one  individual,  as  is  virtually  done 
at  present,  however  able  and  honest  that  individual 
may  be.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  i\^e 
next  chapter,  to  point  out  the  actual  state  of  the 
•colony  at  tfie  present  moment,  in  reference  to  the  differ- 
ent particulars  I  have  just  enumerated:  at  present,  I 
«hall  only  advert  to  the  single  item  of  revenue,  which 
at  present  amounts  to  considerably  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling;  the  colonial  revenue 
liaring  more  than  quadrupled  itself  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  annual  appropriation  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  public  money  is  surely  too  serious  an  affair  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  one  man ;  for  as  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  being  a  check  upon  the  Oo- 
Temor,  or  as  to  their  having  any  influence  whatever 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  colonial  funds,  the  idea  is 

VOL.   I.  P 
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too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Why, 
not  one  of  these  members  can  originate  a  single  measure 
of  importance  without  the  Governor's  express  permissimi; 
and  as  to  the  government  officers,  who  coostitate  so 
large  a  proportion  of  their  whole  number,  it  is  as  much 
as  their  situations  are  worth  to  oppose  any  measure  that 
the  Governor  has  proposed. 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  ventured  to  express  myr 
self  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  had  I  not  felt  assured 
that  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  as  a  genuine  whig,  coincides 
entirely  in  such  sentiments,  and  has  accordingly  en- 
couraged the  colonists  in  their  recent  efforts  to  obtain 
a  more  popular  form  of  government  than  they  now 
enjoy  ;  sincerely  desirous,  as  His  Excellency  doubtless 
is,  of  carrying  along  with  him  the  sentiments  of  the 
public,  and  feeling,  as  he  cannot  help  doing,;  that ,  the 
government,  as  at  present  constituted,  possesses  neither 
their  confidence  nor  their  respect.  The  efforts  I  aUud^ 
to  have  been  made  by  two  different  parties  among  tht 
colonists,  and  directed  towards  tlie  attainment  of  tw9 
different  objects;  the  one  party  desiring  that  a  Reprer 
sentative  Legislature,  or  House  of  Assembly,  should  jbe 
constituted  forthwith,  and  the  elective  franchise  exr 
tended  as  widely  as  possible  among  all  classes  .  of  the 
free  population  ;  the  other  desiring  only  an  exte^sioQ 
of  the  present  Legislative  Council,  and  an.  aug" 
mentation  of  its  powers.  The  former  of  these  partioi 
of  course  comprises  all  the  liberals  of  the  colony,  inr 
eluding  the  whole  body  of  emancipists,  with  many  fire^ 
persons  of  questionable  character  and  doubtful,  respect- 
ability :  it  is  headed  by  Sir  John  Jamison -^nd  Mr* 
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WeDtworth  the  barrister,  and  its  approved  organ  is 
the  Patriotic  Associatioa,  a  sort  of  colonial  Rag*fair, 
attended  by  all  the  blustering  attorneys  of  the  colony.* 
The  latter^  of  course,  includes  all  the  colonial  tories, 
together  with  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  other  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  territory,  who  would  doubtless  more 
willingly  subscribe  themselves  whigs,  but  who  shrink 
with  repugnance  from  the  disreputable  associations  into 
which  the  other  party  would  lead  them,  and  who  regard 


*  To  withhold  from  a  whole  community  what  is  manifestly  their 
ligkt  is  often  a  strong  .temptation  to  individuals  of  the  agitating  or 
0*Connell  family,  to  do  what  is  manifestly  wrong.  We  have  the  honour  of 
haying  a  hranch  of  this  family  in  the  colony  ;  its  merahers  helong  chiefly 
to  the  legal  profession,  and  the  inscription  on  their  flag  is  Lex  Rex,  a 
mdtto  whidh  signifies  in  the  Anglo-Australian  dialect,  Let  the  chief 
aVfthority  be  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  But  how  much  soever  such  a 
consummation  may  he  devoutly  wished  hy  certain  gentlemen  of  the  long 
rohe  in  the  colony,  I  helieve  all  moderate  men  throughout  the  territory 
regard  it  as  one  supremely  to  he  deprecated;  for  e  qiLovis  ligno  Mer- 
cvmiusfit }  it  9.  '*  a  blustering  Australian  lawyer,  who  has  the  liberties 
of  the  people  always  on  his  tongue,  but  nothing  farther  from  his  heart 
than  their  real  welfare,  may  be  manufactured  out  of  a  very  indifferent 
piece  of'colonial  timber."  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  bring  a  sweeping 
cbarjge  against  the  legal  profession  of  the  colony,  in  which  I  am  most 
happy  to  state  that  there  are  gentlemen,  both  on  the  Bench  and  at  the 
Bar,  who  are  not  less  honourably  distinguished  for  their  moral  than  they 
are  for  their  intellectual  pre-eminence  :  still,  however,  a  regard  to  truth 
compels  me  to  adopt  the  adage  of  the  old  Roman,  Cedant  arma  tog(B,  ot^ 
in  plain  English,  **  The  New  South  Wales  corps,  outrageously  immoral 
as  certain  members  of  that  body  undoubtedly  were,  have  individually 
done  less  to  demoralize  the  colony  than  certain  'patriotic  members  of  the 
colonial  Bar,"  The  lAngua  Franca  of  modem  patriotism  may  be  leamedi 
like  certain  impiqvements  in  the  art  of  writing,  in  three  lessons ;  and  it 
has  this  peculiar  excellence  to  recommend  it  besides  ;  that  it  may  be 
spoken  loudly  and  fluently  by  men  of  any  character,  and  with  the  foulest 
tongue*  . 
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with  well-founded  stwpicion  certaifk  ^f  the  mdividiiab 
who  are  permitted  to  assume  the  direction  of  its  affairs* 
For  my  own  part,  baviag,  in  accordance.' with^^my 
own  views  of  clerical  duty,  attached  myself  to  ^tteitlttff 
of  these  political  parties — haying  never  attended  aof^f 
their  meetings  nor  signed  any  of  their  petitione-^I  hare 
no  hesitation  in  deelanng,  as  an  unprejudiced  spectator, 
that  I  entertain  no  fears  for  the  general  weUiue  and 
advancement  of  the  colony,  whether  the  people  of  the 
Patriotic  Association  on  the  one  hand^  or  tho'petitioiieis 
for  a  mere  extension  of  the  colonial  council  on  the  other, 
should  succeed  with  the  Home  Government  m  the.  at* 
tainment  of  their  object.  In  the  one  case^  fkupffOmg 
that  authority  should  be  given  to  constitute  :a  ^eidoniai 
House  of  Assembly  of  fifty  members,  and  that  .these 
members  should  be  chosen  by  all  free  persons  possessed 
of  property  in  the  colony,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  not  more  than  three  or  four  emancipists  would  find 
their  way  into  the  representation,  while  it  is  more'4baii 
probable  that  not  a  single  individual  of  that  daes  would 
be  elected.  In  short,  I  confess  I  should  eotecli^)Ae 
apprehensions  from  the  extension  of  the  iegisliiltJfe 
franchise  to  emancipated  convicts  possessed  of  .profK^ 
in  the  colony  ;  although,  on  the  principle  of  •  PjoesideRt 
Jefferson,  that  ^Hhe  execution  of  the  laws  isof?iMre 
importance  than  the  making  them/'  I  ehould  stron^y 
object  to  the  appointment  of  such  perscKBS  as- jurymen* 
And  as  the  colonial  press  has  recently  exeeeiaed  a 
moral  influence  previously  unknown  in  the  :ColoDy^  I 
ihould  consider  that  important  engine,  provided  it  iwere 
only  well  and  honestly  managed,  sufficiently  pow^evfl^ 
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to  make  th6<  members  of  a  colonial  legislature,  eoft- 
stitoted  in:  the  manner  proposed ,  keep  their  house  in 
proper  order.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  in 
accordance  with  the  declared  wishes  of  the  other 
petitioners,  His  Majesty's  Government  should  merely 
extend  the  Legislative  Council  and  increase  its  powers, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  sufficient  provision  would 
thereby  be  made  for  the  good  government  of  the  eolony 
for  the  next  five  or  seven  years;  especially  a»'^ir 
Richard  Bourke  has  already  secured  the  general  wel^ 
fam  of  4h^  colonists  in  the  grand  interests  of  general 
edueation  and  reKgious  instruction.  Pnblic  opinion, 
and  i<^  organ  the  public  press,  would  render  a  coiaacil 
of  thirty  members,  properly  appointed y  and  with  im 
-ereased  powers,  a  sufficiently  good  instrument  of  gm- 
^mmetU  for  a  time^  \x%  the  present  condition  ef  tite 

'ilwloed,  us  the  colony  is  evidently  at  this  moment  m 
la^state  of  rapid  transition  ;  as  the  proportion  of  its  fteit 
^tnigrant  population  is  fast  increasing,  and  will  pro?* 
bablf  be  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years, 
thit>«igh  the  tneasures  that  are  now  in  progress  for  the 
et]c<mragement  and  promotion  of  emigration  to  iher 
colonial  territory ;  and  as  the  whole  aspect  and  dui'- 
raeter  of  its  society  will  consequently  be  in  alMike* 
lihood>  completely  changed,  and  the  influence  of  :th6 
e!iianoipist8,'as  a  separate  and  influential  olasa^  in  the 
coiBmnnity^  completely  neutralized  within  ^  a  -  limit^ki 
pefiod;  it^appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  much  beUer 
for  all  pai^ties  to  constitute  a  temporary  govemiuent, 
sueb^'as  ^^  extended  council  with  increased  poivi^ers 
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would  form,  than  to  construct  a  House  of  Assembly  in 
the  first  instance.     If  ten  members,  for  instance,  of  a 
Legislative  Council,  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  veie 
to  be  nominated  by   the  Crown,   and  the   remaining 
twenty  to  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  of  the  territory, 
I  am  confident  that  all  the  purposes  of  a  House  of 
Assembly  would  be  answered  equally  well,  and  with 
much  greater  quietness,  for  five  or  seven  years  to  come ; 
•while»  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  colony  would  be 
jXLUch'  fitter  fov^a*  Representative  Legislature j  to  be  cod- 
fstituted  on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis,  thaa  it  is 
at  the  present  moment.    The  number  of  magistrates  in 
the   colonial  territory,  is  at  present  162 :    they  could 
doubtless  be  increased  to  200  with  advantage  to-  the 
colony,    and    with   additional   security   for   the   mainr 
tenance  of   whig   principles   in  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration; and  such  a  body  of  electors  as  they,  would 
thus  form  would,  I  conceive,  be  sufficient  to  meet  Ibe 
present  wants  and  to  answer  the  present  wishes  of .  the 
reputable  portion   of  the   inhabitants   of  New  Soufth 
Wales.  ..I 

There  is  no  service  for  which  the  interference  of  .a 
jpopular  government  is  more  necessary  in  that .  remete 
dependency  of  the  empire,  than  that  of  reducing,  the 
salaries  o(  the  future  Government  officers  of  the  colony^ 
for  it  is  a  wise  maxim  of  Government  in  such  cases,  that 
existing  interests  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  These 
salaries  have  all  been  fixed  on  the  old  tory  scale  of 
oriental  magnificence ;  insomuch  that  the  Governor  of 
a  convict  colony  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants— the  amount  of  the  colonial  population  during 
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the  government  of  General   Darling — was  allowed  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  a  year ;  that  is^  a  salary  equal 
to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Araerica ! 
With  the  highest  possible  respect  for  the  present  Go- 
vernor, I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  think- 
ingy  that  ^^  five  thousand  a  year  is  a  sum  which  the 
people  of  the  colony  would  look  at  for  a  very  long  time 
before  they  voted  it  to  any  Governor,"     I  apprehend 
they  would  look  still  longer  at  twj   thousand  a  year, 
TSefore  they  voted  any  such  sum  to  a  Chief  Justice,  a 
Bishop,  or  a  Colonial  Secretary.    Salaries  of  so  extrava- 
gant an  amount  serve  uDnly  ta  encourage  and  to  main- 
tain an  expensivie  'gtyle  p{A\v\ngf,QS  the  wqrst  possible 
example  in  ar  young  colony ;  and  the  Government  officers 
of  New  South  Wales  are  notoriously  chargeable  with 
'tMiviag  set  that  pernicious  example,  to  the  colonial  popu- 
lation.    With  the  exception  of  the  Governor  and  the 
£hief  Justice,'  there  ought  decidedly  to:  be.no  .salary 
!above  a.. thousand  a  year  in  the  Australian  colonies^ 
-Those  who  c^not  afford  to  serve  His  Majesty  forrthat 
nmoUnt  :in  these  colonies  should  be  taught  to  seek  for 
.promotion 'Somewhere  else:  at  all  events,  the  people  of 
.New  South  Wales  have  hitherto  had  to  pay  a  great  deal 
4oo  dear  for  their  whistle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VIEW     OF     THE     AMOUNT      AND     DISTBIBUTION     OF 
.    THE    COLONIAL    POPULATION,   OF    THB    PRODUCE 
AND     TKADE^    AND     OF    THE     BEVENUB     AND    EX- 
PENDITURE   OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES* 


Nnllus  in  orbe  simu  Baits  prslucet  amoenSs. 

Horace* 


In  exhibiting  a  general  outline  of  the  present  state  of 
the  colony,  the  first  subject  of  interest  that  presents 
itself  is  the  amount  and  distribution  of  its  population^ 
The  population  of  New  South  Wales  amounted  in  the 
year  1800,  at  the  close  of  Governor  Hunter's  adminis^ 
tration,  to  between  6000  and  7000  persons :  at  the 
commencement  of  Governor  Macquarie's  administraticm) 
in  the  year  1810,  it  amounted  to  10,000,  or  thereabouts, 
a  number  which  was  more  than  doubled  daring  the  next 
ten  years ;  the  population  in  the  year  1820  having 
amounted  to  23,939  :  at  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane's  government,  in  the  year  1825,  it  amounted 
to  36,366 ;  and  in  the  year  1833  (the  intermediate 
census  of  General  Darling,  taken  in  the  year  1828, 
being  evidently  incorrect,)  it  had  amounted  to  60,794.  In 
the  Appendix  (No.  10)  there  is  an  abstract  of  the  census 


of  1833»  exhibiting  the  relative  proportions  of  the  dif«- 
ferent  classes  to  which  the  colonial  population  belongs^ 
with  the  population  of  Sydney  for  the  year  1833»  and 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  general  population  up 
to  the  30th  of  June^  1836:  from  which  abstract  it 
appears, 

i.  That  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
<K)lony  consists  of  convicts  in  actual  bondage ;  the  re- 
hiaining  three-fifths  consisting  of  free  emigrants,  natives 
of  the  colony,  and  persons  who  have  become  free  either 
by  servitude  or  by  pardon. 

2.  That  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  which  has  of 

late  been  so  much  talked  of  in  England,  is  confined 

chiefly  ta  the  class  of  convicts;  the  relative  proportions 

of  free  males  and   females  for  the  year  1833  being 

^22»7£|8  males^  and    13,453   females,  a  disproportion 

^^|ch  has  been  greatly  diqaioished  by  the  arrival  of 

fSfuq^rpu^'free  emignuit  females  in  the  colony  during 

4ii^ia^  three  years;  while  the  relative  proportions  of 

palf^.and   female  x^onvicts  were  21,845  males,' and 

^^6d§  females*     But  as  a  considerable  proportion  of 

t)^e.;finee.  male   population  of  the  colony  consists  of 

epanncipatad  convicts,  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  tl^e 

ffc^vi^jL  and  ^ancipated  convict  classes  that  the  dis- 

.j>mp<^tipn  of  the  sexes  is  confined.     It  is  evidently, 

t^^r^pre,  not  to  become  the  wives  of  the  free  eoii- 

igfm^  S|f^;natiye  bora  male  inhabitants  of  the  colppgty 

^at  whole  cargoes  of  free  emigrant  females  have  been 

if^espani^e^  in  England  during  the  last  few  years,  apd 

,fpnt;[.0Pt;,tav]5fe^  South  Wales  to  push  their  fortuiJes. 

Ai^W  9^  i|)^9&  £B|^£^les,:imy.  doubtl^^  H  ^V4^i^^^lly 
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settled  in  this  way;  but  the  great  majority  .-go  cut-in 
reality^  (at  least,  such  is  the  result  of  their  emigraUon,) 
to  be  the  wives  or  paramours  of  ticket-of-leave  men  and 
emancipated  convicts.  No  person  certainly  has  any 
right  to  prevent  young  women  from  emigrating  from 
the  mother  country  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  let  them 
do  so,  at  all  events,  with  their  eyes  open. 

3.  That  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  consists  of  Roman  Catholics.     This 
religious  denomination  in  New  South  Wales  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  convicts  and  emanoipated convicts 
with  their  families ;  the  number  of  free  emigrants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  having  been  very  sioalL.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  particular  observation,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  convicis  arriving  in  New  South  Wales 
by  convict  ships  from  Protestant  England  amounts  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  while  the  Prot^ant 
convicts  arriving  by  convict  ships  from  Roman  C^thotic 
Ireland  amount  to  only  five  per  cent.     {  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  as  i^rni- 
pared  with  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Great  Britain : 
surely,  however,  they  do  not  amount  to  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  island.     At  all  events^  at  has 
recently  been  ascertained,  that  the  proportion  of  Ero^ 
testants  as  compared  with  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
is  as  1  to  4 J  neatly;  but  the  proportion  of  Protestant 
as  compared  with  Roman  Catholic  convicts  from  that 
island  is  only  as  I  to  20. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  is  partly  con- 
centrated in  towns,  and  partly  dispersed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  colonial  territory.    The  latter  portioot  of 
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the  colonial  population  is  employed  almost  exclusively 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  grazing ;  the  former, 
exclusive  of  the  military  and  the  officers  and  clerks 
connected  with  the  public  service,  chiefly  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  in  the  practice  of  the  various  mechanical  arts, 
in  deaUng  and  shop-keeping,  &c. 

The  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
government,  is  the  town  of  Sydney,  which  at  present 
contains  a  population  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  souls. 
The  town  of  Sydney  is  beautifully  situated  on  Sydney 
Cove,  one  of  the  numerous  and  romantic  inlets  of  Port 
Jackson>  about  seven  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  heads  of  Port  Jackson,  or  the  headlands 
iat  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  constitute  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  interesting  features  in  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  country.  To  a  person  approaching  the 
land  from  the  eastward,  the  coast  presents  an  appa- 
rently unbroken  line  of  lofty,  precipitous,  sand-stone 
cliffs,  along  the  base  of  which  the  big  waves  of  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean  dash  fearfully  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  eastward ;  causing  dense  volumes  of 
spray  and  whitish  vapour  to  ascend  to  the  summits  of 
the  highest  cliffs  all  along  the  coast.  The  entrance  is 
designated,  at  a  considerable  distance  at  sea,  by  the 
light-house,  or  Macquarie  tower, — a  circular  building 
of  cut  stone,  surmounted  by  a  lantern  with  a  revolving 
light,  situated  on  the  South  Head ;  but  no  opening  of 
any  kind  can  be  perceived  till  you  come  close  in  with 
the  land.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  Heads,  how- 
ever, an  opening  is  at  length  perceived  in  the  iron- 
bound  coast;  and  the  idea  you  unavoidably  form  of  it  i^, 
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that  the  di£i  oa  ek'lMr  sde  kvre  Wcm  viokntly  feat 
sbioader  by  some  mightf  «M>ibralBaB  «f  n»lMir,  to  aflEonl 
at  poAttge  ibr  vessels  ialo  acne  place  ^f  0eeiiiilj:-r-     .i 


Him  vq^*&iiK 


Tli«  sea  sl««^  placidly. 

The  entrance  at  the  Heads  is  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  wide ;  bat  the  height  of  the  diflb  and  the  idea 
of  bonndlessness  which  the  ocean  scenery  has  previoasly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  make  it  appear  much  naf'- 
rower.    On  getting  round  3Iiddle  Head,  a  point  of  land 
stretching  out  from  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour^ 
and  completely  concealing  the  opening  from  the^ye  of 
an  obsenrer  at  a  few  miles'  distance  at  sea»  the  soepe 
surpasses  description.     You  immediately  find  yooisrif 
on  the  bosom  of  a  large  lake,  extending  to  a  great 
distance  in  a  westerly  direction,  with  innumerable. oo^ 
or  inlets  stretching  inland  to  the  right  and  left ;  some 
presenting  sandy  beaches  and  grassy  lawms;  others  lined 
with  a  barrier  of  gray  rocks  cast  in  the  most  fantastic 
moulds,  and  surmounted   in   all   directions   with   out- 
landish but  most  beautiful  shrubbery. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  localities  on  the  shores 
of  Port  Jackson,  between  Sydney  and  the  Heads,  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  proprietors ;  and  the  richly  and 
endlessly  diversified  beauties  of  nature,  which  the^y 
uniformly  exhibit,  are  in  some  instances  enhanced  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  appear  contrasted  with  the 
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tasteful  habitaUoxM:^  of  meur  Several  neat  cottages  hal^ 
been  erected  bf  tlie  pitote  of  Sydney,  on  a  srandy  beach 
immediatelyibehind  the  South  Head.  A  little  nearer 
the  town  is  the  picturesque  cottage  of  Vauclusei  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Wentworth  the  barrister;  and  sotnewhat 
nearer  still  is  the  splendid  villa  of  Point  Piper^  formerly 
the  residence  of  Captain  Piper,  Naval  officer  of  the 
colony.  On  Woolloomoolloo  Hill^  an  elevated  pro- 
jection of  the  land,  situated  between  Woolloomoolloo 
imd  £li2»abeih  bays,  about  a  mile  from  Sydney  on  the 
same  side  of  the  harbour,  most  of  the  civil  officers 
of  the  colony  have  built  houses  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, on  allotments  granted  them  for  the  purpose  by 
the  late  Governoi*,  the  view  of  which  from  the  water 
is'h^ly  interesting  and  enlivening :  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour,  or  what  is  called  the  North 
Shore,  a  few  handsome  cottages  have  also  been  erected, 
besides  wharfs  and  stores  belonging  to  merchants  in 
Sydhey  connected  with  the  fisheries  and  the  New 
Zealiand  trade. 

'The  town  of  Sydney,  which  received  its  name  in 
honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  His  Majesty's  Principal 
Seeretiary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  at  the  time  when 
the  territory  was  taken  possession  of  for  Great  Britain, 
was  originally  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cove  of  the  same  name,  which  extends  only 
a  short  distance  inland  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the 
main  harbour.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cove  there  are 
forts — of  no  great  strength  however — on  the  extremi- 
ties bf  the  two  ridges  that  form  its  eastern  and  western 
shores;  the  one  called  Dawes^  Battery,  and  the  other 
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Fort  Macquarie*  At  the  head  of  the  cove  these 
ridges  attain  a  considerable  elevation;  and  oa  their 
sloping  sides  and  towering  summits,  as  well  .as  ia  the 
valley  between,  the  town  of  Sydney,  now  ..extends 
neariy  two  miles  from  Dawes'  Battery  to  the  soathwaidi 
the  ridges  gradually  subsiding  till  the  ground  becomes 
nearly  a  dead  level.  The  principal  streets  run  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction,  parallel  to  that  of  :the 
ridges,  and  are  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  other 
streets,  that  terminate  in  a  second  and  much  more 
extensive  cove  to  the  westward,  called.  Cookie  Bay  or 
Darling  Harbour.  In  short,  there  can  scarcely i  be 
imagined  a  finer  situation  for  a  large  mercantile  city ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little- advantage 
was  taken,  in  the  eariier  years  of  the  colony^  >^f^  .its 
admirable  locality,  and  so  little  attention  evinced 'in 
laying  down  a  proper  plan  for  its  gradual  extensiokK  ^ 

Of  the  public  buildings  in  Sydney  there  are  few  l^at 
deserve  particular  notice  for  their  architecture-  -In 
design  and  execution  the  Australian  College  buildings^ 
erected  by  a  number  of  free  emigrant  Scotch  mechanics, 
in  the  year  1832,  on  the  plan  generally  pursued  in  the 
new  town  of  Edinburgh,  are  perhaps  the  fir^t  in  the 
colony.  These  mechanics,  however,  have  sinCe  been 
the  means  of  eflFecting  a  very  striking  improvement  in 
the  architecture  of  the  town ;  and  buildings  are  now 
erecting  both  in  Sydney  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
territory  of  a  much  superior  character  to  any  pre^viously 
erected  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Sydney  market- 
buildings,  erected  chiefly  by  the  Scotch  mechanics, 
and  consisting  of  a  double  range  of  covered  sheds^  in 
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the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  exposing  goods  for  sale  in  the  Sydney 
/market-place,  would  almost  bear  comparison  with  any 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  England*     Government  House 
is  merely  a  large  and  rather  ancient  cottage,  occupying 
a  beautiful  situation  on. the  eastern  side  of  the  cove, 
but  scarcely  suited  for  the  residence  of  the  Governor  : 
it  is  to  be  superseded  forthwith  by  a  building  somewhat 
more  in  accordance  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  colony.     St.  James'.  Church  is  a 
plain  brick-building  with  a  tall. and  rather  handsome 
fipire.    The  Court-^House,  ahd  a  large  building  intended 
for  a  Charity  School  for  the  town  of  Sydney,  were 
resected  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  that  the  whole 
might  appear  a  single. pile  of  building. and  have  a  more 
imposing  effect:   the  effect,,  however,  is  any  thing  but 
Jffiposing,  the  three,  large  masses  of  brick- work  being 
brought,  into  juxtaposition  withput  the  least  taste  or 
judgment.     The  Roman  Catholic   Chapel  is  an  am- 
bitious edifice,  built  of  hewn  stone  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  occupying  a  very  conspicuous  situation  when  viewed 
.from  the  water.    The  Sydney  College,  of  which  a  large 
hall  or  class-room,  with  a  house  for  the  head  master, 
is  all  that  has  yet  been  erected,  will  also  be  a  fine  build- 
ing when  completed — more  creditable,  indeed,  for  its 
design  Uian  for  its  execution.     The  Scots  Church  is  a 
plain  substantial  edifice  of  free-stone,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  a  square  tower  or  belfry.     A  second  place  of 
worship  for  the  Presbyterians  of  Sydney,   also  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  has  recently  been  erected 
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in  the  southern  part  of  the  tofwn*  .'A^thicdepiseopal 
church  for  the  same  neighbourhood  is  piohaUj  nowin 
progress ;  and  a  Baptist  Chapel>  in  the  Ghreciaa  a^daylas 
recently  been  completed.  The  Prisoners'  barFackftii  & 
large  and  substantial  brick  building,  very  creditaMe.lo 
the  architect,  Mr.  Greenaway,  as  is  also  tibe  Garten! 
Barracks.  The  General  Hospital  I  hare  already  meoh 
tioned  elsewhere. 

It  is  from  the  daily  increasing  number^  however^and 
the  daily  improving  character  of  the  vaxtaua.  private 
buildings  that  have  recently  been  erected  or.  are  jmw 
erecting  every  where  in  the  town  of  Sydaey,  that  .a 
proper  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  present  atate  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Australian  capital*.  iWharia  f(ff 
shipping,  of  the  most  substantial  structure^  wareboasss 
of  large  dimensions  and  costly  architecture  .4ho|9S 
emulating  those  of  Bond-street  in  the  British  metropoltty 
dwelling-houses  of  every  variety  of  form^  put^-thoupeiy 
windmills^  steam-mills,  &c.  &c. :  in  short,  buildjagfii^of 
every  kind  that  may  be  supposed  necessary  in  abittjri 
bustling,  commercial  sea-port  town, .  are  erecting:  or 
have  recently  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  Sydoeyrn? 
many  of  them  of  brick,  and  not  a  few  of  cut  8tone>j 
and  the  demand  for  such  buildings  is  daily .  /tin- 
creasing.  .  .  r,iiu-! 

^  The  minimum  price  of  building-ground  belonging;  to 
Government  in  the  town  of  Sydney  is  i&lOOO  pe^.acst^'.; 
but  allotments  in  eligible  localities  generally  ^U^t « 
much  higher  price:  indeed,  as  much  as  £IO,OPO;£(^ 
£20,000,  and  even  £30,000  an  acre  has  been  o>tw)^ 
for >cofner  allotments  in  peculiarly  eUgih)e,aitj}|||yy9Mi>:vfi 
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Ail  sorts oEmechankaiiartSjaiid  oeeupation#  are  pur^ 
sued  in  Sydoieyj  and  ahqM  of  tUl  kinds  are  to  be  found 
iaralxnofit  every  slreet,< as  ia  the  busiest  sea'^ports- in  the 
modief  aoiHitry«  Indeed,  it  would  be  somewhat  diffi^^ 
cuSt  to^  enumerate  the  various  branches  of  business  that 
a«e.foibwed  m  the  Australian  capital^  andto  pavticn<« 
lariat  the  different  modes  by  wbick  the.  industnons 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  obtain  a  livehhood».  There 
ai^  no  fewer  than  «x  steam  flour-mills  in  or  neat  the 
tewn^  besides  a  number  of  windmills  on  the  heights 
ftffoand  it*  There  are  soap^manufaetories ;  manuftkctories 
both,  of  tallow  and  sperm  candles;  Ibunderies  jon  a 
small  scale  for  casting  either  brass  or  iron;  breweries 
for  the  manufacture  of  Australian  beer,  either  from 
sogaror  from  malt;  distilleries  for  the  manufectare  o€ 
colonial  gin  from  maize  and  barley;  rope  manufactories; 
tanneries;  hat  manufactories^  &e.  &c.;  while  the  roads 
of  die  colony  are  traversed  in  every  direction  by  coaches 
and  vehicles  of  all  other  descriptions  built  in  Sydney* 
BeudeSy  all  the  mechanical  arts  that  are  in  requisition 
in  hou$e-building  and  in  the  furnishing  of  houses,  as 
weU  as  in  the  building,  equipment^  and  repairing  of  ves-» 
sels,  are  successfully  practised  in  Sydney,  and  afford  a 
comfcntable  subsistence  to  a  large  and  daily  increasing 
number  of  industrious  and  reputable  families. 

House-rent  is  still  considerably  higher  in  Sydney 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  mother  country.  A  good 
house  in  Sydney,  of  the  description  of  a  clergyman's 
manse  in  Scotland,  would  rent  for  £100  a  year:  a  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  let  for  £140 ;  but  the  influx  of 
mechanical  labour  into  the  colonial  market^  during  the 
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last  few  years,  has  already  had  considerable  influence 
in  lowering  this  serious  item  of  expenditure  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Australian  capital. 

There  is  a  market  held  twice  a  week  in  Sydney^  ia 
which  all  sorts  of  goods  and  produce  are  exposed  ibr 
sale  by  settlers  or  the  servants  of  settlers  from  all  p»fts 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  dealers  in 
the.  town.  The  corn  and  cattle  market^  for  horsefii 
sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  grain,  hay  and  straw,  is- held  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  town;  the  general  market  id 
situated  somewhat  nearer  the  harbour ;  and  the  4arge 
and  commodious  suite  of  buildings  recently  erected  fis^ 
the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  frequenters  of  that 
busy  scene  not  only  forms  an  appropriate  ornament  td 
the  town,  but  affords  a  large  annual  revenue  to  the 
government.  Grain  and  dairy  produce  of  all  kinds; 
eggs: and  poultry  of  all  descriptions,  potatoes,  puicp- 
kins»  melons,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  oranges, 
lemons,  loquets,  graphs,  figs,  cherries,  strawbetti^, 
native  currants,  with  all  the  variety  of  vfegfeiabtes  cnlti- 
vated  in  the  mother  country,  are  procurable  in  dimf 
respective  seasons  in  the  Sydney  market,  at  reasonable 
prices  and  of  superior  quality.  The  town  of  Sydft^is 
su{^pUed  with  milk  from  dairies  in  the  town  and  n^h- 
bourhood,  and  with  fish  chiefly  from  Botany  Bay. 
The  latter  are  brought  overland,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  in  carts,  and  hawked  about  the  streets  in  wheel* 
barrows — the  cry  of^*  Fish,  ho ! "  uttered  in  the  genuine 
London  style,  being  one  of  the  standing  matin  notes 
of  the  Australian  capital. 

There  are  five  newspapers  published  in  Sydney,  be* 
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ttdes  the  '^  Government  Gazette/'  which  is  pubhshed 
weekly.  The  **  Sydney  Gazette"  is  published  three 
times  ;  tlie  "  Herald,"  the  "  Monitor,"  and  the  •' Au- 
stralian/' twice;  and  the  *^  Colonist"  once — a  week. 
There  is  also  a  journal  published  twice  a  week,  and 
distributed  gratuitously,  supported  entirely  by  adver- 
tisements. A  monthly  magazine  for  miscellaneous  in- 
telligence has  also  been  in  existence  since  the  comr 
tnencement  of  the  year  1836,  and  is  doing  well:  it  is 
published  by  a  son  of  the  famous  cheap  bookseller  of 
Cheapside,  London,  and  is  called  **  Tegg*s  Magazine/' 
Pccasional  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  local  interest  are 
alsto:  published  in  Sydney  from  time  to  time ;  and  the 
lilack.swan  of  Australia  must  unquestionably  be  a 
limeful  bird,  for  whole  volumes  of  poetry  have  already 
issued  from  the  colonial  press. 

Jja  regard  to  the  public  amusements  of  Sydney,  I 
iiave  already  alluded  to  the  colonial  taste  for  horse- 
faeipg, .  cricketing,  and  regattas ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  id  remind  the  reader,  that  a  taste  of  that  kind 
imiformly  implies  a  taste  for  gambling  and  dissipation. 
For  that  portion  of  the  community  that  delights  in  such 
Itmusements,  there  is  also  a  Theatre  Soyal  in  Sydney. 
}:  have  heard  of  grossiiretes  being  occasionally  exhibited 
in  that  fashionable  place  of  resort — a  circumstance  not 
at  all  unlikely  in  an  Australian  theatre ;  but  having 
never  been  present  at  any  theatrical  exhibitions  in  the 
colony,  I  C£^n  only  presume,  from  my  general  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  propensities  of  certain  classes  of 
its  population,  that  if  there  is  little  reason  to  consider 
the  theatre  as  a  school  of  virtue  in  England,  there  is  no 
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reason  whatever  for  regarding  it  in  tbat  light  in  New 
South  Wales* 

To  those  who  are  addicted  to  botanical  researches^  or 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  merely  delight  to  contemplate 
the  wonderful  works  of  God,  without  being  very  inqui- 
sitive about  the  genus  and  species  of  each,  the  botanic 
garden  and  the  romantic  walks  of  the  government 
domain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sydney 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  never-failing  source  of  far  higher 
gratification.  To  wander  alone  on  serpentine  walks^ 
traced  with  the  utmost  taste*  along  the  margin  of  beau- 
tifully romantic  bays,  and  through  woodland  scenesi 
untraversed  so  lately  save  by  the  naked  savage  and  th^ 
solitary  kangaroo  ;-^to  behold  innumerable  shrubs  of 
innumerable  species,  each  of  which  would  gi^ce  th6 
choicest  spots  in  the  garden  of  a  European^  ptihidi^i 
growing  wildly  and  luxuriantly,  and  shedding  the^f 
beautiful  flowers  unregarded  ; — to  sit  on  the  suiiiiifit  of 
a  gray  rock  overhanging  the  silent  waters  bf  P6rt 
Jackson,  while  the  glorious  sun  descends '  behiiid  tH^ 
distant  mountains  to  the  westward,  and  potlir^  forth 
a  deluge  of  light  on  rock,  and  wood,  and  water^— -iW 
such  scenes,  when  the  poet  asks^  **  O  Solitude,  wuktt'^ 
are  thy  charms?'*  one  is  almost  tempted  to  ttf^ff 
''Here!  here!"  '    '^■ 

It  is  not  very  creditable,  however,  to  the  dwellers  itt 
Sydney,  that  such  scenes  should  be  alloweidf  tb  temam 
so  entirely  sacred  to  solitude  as  they  have  hitheH6 

*  The  principal  walks  in  the  government  domain  at  Sydney  Wf3r# 
planned  by  Mrs.  Macquarie,  and  formed  under  her  immediate  saper- 
tateadence. 
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beea  ;  >ut.B^hilQ  ^  is  ii|id^r^U,^e  that  th^  ^^hoplmiUer 
will  require  to  be  abroad  somewhat  longer^  erjSiM^^l^ca 
of  Ausjtrstlian?  can  be  expected  to  go  sfny  wJiier^  ip,f  eafch 
Q^f  lije.p\Q|;ja;resq«iB|,th^^^  very  obv^us  j^yop 

for  tb^  ^pqaparative  desertion  of  the  govei*aafe^t4f^aiQi 
by  'tb<Bi  iubf^bitants  of  Sydney.  Every  peJl\^o^^yv}lQ^fi^^ 
QQU triye  ^to  get  any  thing  more  thaa  a  mer/e  Uvelihoqd^u 
th€^C9}pn^,  forthwith  possesses  himself  of  a  J)on9e;Aad 
^Jiay.  fox  fiieamring,  to  be  transformed m4ue  tUK^rW(:pfia 
cuyricle  jajatd  pair*  Till  lately,  however^  the  govjerpfpf»t 
doiQjii^  waa  Qpeiii  only  to  pedestrians^  aod  .;«^94  <f<>A/IA^ 
^V^fftily  ^9  P^l!^??,/^^^be  display  of  e<juipag^s^,3^i^f 
^^091^^.  wa^  f9jcme(J,^4**ri^  Governor  Macqyari^^f^df^p 
lil^^^i^^PP^  ?\M^^^  people  of  Sy^ney^^ 

af^A^,ii|fh^^liQup^^  South  Head  j  an4  tl^ajr^rc)}^ 

^^s^<5iy(er!^^^ii]i^e  bfen  the  favourite  resort  .o{  th^Jteau 
ipf^f^de  pf ,  it^e  ^u^tralian  capita) ,  About  four  o'clock  ia 
^^e^^t^l^oivrrb^fpr^rfiinnQr  in  ihe  haul  ton  cinqJesji^^b^t; 
|9^  ^^qae^ljtqr  it  among  people  of  inferior;  8tatioar<— all 
^^  .t^^^j^h^hojufi^  doors  in  Sydney  fly  open  simuJt 
^g^us^^  a^d  the  company  begin  to  take  their  places^for 
Ijiejifte^if^opft  drive  on  the  South  Head  Road,  In  l^^a^ 
^S^F;.^'^  greets  are  comparatively  deserted ;  by  for rt^ 
g|:i^^r|]^rtipn  of  the  well-dressed  part  of  the.  popiif^ 
latibn  being  already  out  of  town.  In  the  meai>  J^|fi^ey 
t||&,lQng^ipe.of  equipages-^from  the  ponderous  j^qi^ch 
a(,tyhe  Jigil^DIJ^er  of  council,  moving  leisurely  ^^  proi|d)y 
a,lQC|g|;^f>r  ,|bp^  lively  barouche  of  Mi:.  Wha^abp^e^p  tb^ 
ship-owner,  to  the  one-horse-shaj/,  in  which  the  land** 
lord  of  the  Tinker* s  Arm$  drives  out  his  blowzy  dame  to 
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take  the  hair  arter  dinner — ^doubles  Hyde  Park  Coiner^ 
and  arrives  on  the  Corso;  while  ever  and  anon  .some 
young  bachelor  merchant  or  military  officer,  eager  to 
display  his  superior  skill  in  borsemanship,  rdaskes 
briskly  forward  along  the  cavalcade  at  full  gallop* 

The  South  Head  Road. runs  along  what  the  colonists 
would  call  the  dividing  range  between  Botany  Bay  and 
Port  Jackson ;  and  the  series  of  views,  which  it  sue- 
cessively  presents,  is  as  interesting. and  diversified  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  On  reaching  the  highest  land 
on  the  line,  the  vast  Pacific — the  broad  highway  to 
England — stretches  far  and  wide  in  front;  while  the 
roar  of  its  breakers,  as  they  dash  incessantly  on  the 
shores  of  Bundy  Bay,  a  small  inlet  to  the  southward  of 
the  Heads,  is  heard  almost  under  foot.  To  the  right> 
the  noble  inlet  of  Botany  Bay,  with  its  white  sandy 
beach  and  its  dark-looking  heads — standing  erect  like 
two  negro  sentinels — is  seen  at  a  moderate  distance, 
athwart  a  series  of  swamps  and  sand-bills,  the  picture 
of  absolute  sterility.  To  the  left,  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson,  with  its  hundred  arms,  appears  like  a  series  of 
highland  lakes,  changing  their  aspect,  and  assuming 
more  and  more  interesting  forms  at  every  step ;  .while 
the  North  Head,  now  seen  towering  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, seems  like  the  ruins  of  some  vast  fortress  built 
in  the  ages  of  fable  to  guard  the  entraqce  pf  \3m 
harbour.  In  the  rear,  the  town  of  Sydney,  covered 
with  a  thin  transparent  cloud  of  whitish  smoke^ 
curling  slowly  upwards  from  its  numerous  wood 
fires,  occupies    a    considerable  portion    of    the  >  field 
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of  vision  ;  while  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  distance 
stretch  along  the  western  horizon,  and  terminate  the 
view.  . 

The  light-house  on  the  South  Head  is  about  seven 
miles  from  Sydney;  but  the  usual  termination  of  the 
afternoon's  drive  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  called^ 
Belle  Vue,  about  four  miles  from  the  town;  the  car- 
riages generally  making  a  circular  sweep  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  returning  to  town  in  nearly  the  same  order 
as  they  left  it. 

The  second   town  in  the  colony  is  Parramatta :    it 
is   distant  about   fourteen   miles   from  Sydney,  being 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  one  6f  the  navigable 
arms  of  Port  Jackson,  into  which  a  small  stream  of 
fresh  water,  scarcely  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,  discharges 
itself:   it   contains  nearly   five   thousand   inhabitants. 
The  othef  towns  in  the  colony  are  Windsor,  Liverpool, 
Campbelltown,  Richmond,  Newcastle,  and  Maitland  ; 
the  lagit  of  which  will  doubtless  ere  long  be  the  second 
in  the  colony,  as  it  is  situated   at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  Hunter's  River,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
mo&t  extensive  agricultural  and  grazing  district  in  the 
territory.     There  are  other  towns,  however,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  formation  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  which 
in  a  few  years  will  doubtless  become  places  of  consider- 
able importance ;  as   at  JBathurst,   beyond   the   Blue 
Mountains ;  at  Goulburq  and  Bong  Bong,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Argyle;  at  Patrick's  Plains,  on  Hunter's  River; 
and  at  Wollongong,  in  the  district  of  Illawarra. 

Three  or  four  $tage>coaches  and  two  steam-boats  pfy 
daily  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta,  and  there  are 
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also  two  daily  coaches  between  Sydney  'And  Urerpool 
-i^a  rising  town  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
capital,  forming  a  thoroughfare  for  the  extensile  coontpy 
to  the  south-westward.  One  of  the  ParramaAta  coaches 
proceeds  daily  to  Windsor  on  the  Hawkeebory-^a  dis^- 
tance  of  twenty-five  miles  farther  inland ;  and  there  are 
also  conveyances  of  a  similar  kind  from  Sydney  to 
Bathurst  twice  a  week,  and  from  Sydney  to  Yass,  a 
distance  of  180  miles  to  the  south-westward.  Respect- 
able  persons  travelling  to  and  from  the  more  distant 
settlements  in  the  interior  generally  travel  on  horseback 
or  in  vehicles  of  their  own ;  and  goods  and  produce  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  Sydney  on  large  drays  drawn  by 
oxen.  The  Surveyor-General  has  been  directed^  more* 
over,  to  construct  the  future  roads  of  the  colony,  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  used  by  locomotive  steam-car- 
riages;  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  form  rail* 
roads  for  that  purpose  of  the  iron-bark  wood  of  the 
country — a  species  of  indigenous  timber  remarkable  for 
its  hardness  and  durability. 

Between  Sydney  and  Maitland  there  are  three  8te^m«> 
boats — the  Sophia  Jane,  the  Ceres,  and  the  Tamar — 
that  ply  twice  a  week  each  with  goods  and  passengers ; 
seventy  miles  of  their  course,  or  the  distance  between 
the  Heads  of  Port  Jackson  and  the  entrance  of  Hunter'« 
river,  being  along  the  land  in  the  open  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  Sophia  Jane  was  formerly  a  passage-boat  on  the 
Thames,  plying  between  London  and  Margate,  and  was 
brought  out  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1831  by  Captain 
Biddulph,  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  who  has 
since  settled  in  Sydney  with  his  family.    The  Tamar 
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va^^ll^  bioyght  out  from  Eoglatid ;  the  Ceres>^  whicli 
i^^ih^.  lajqge^t  of  the  tour^  ciad  .the  William,  the  Fi>iirth, 
v^Q^h  ,Dow  plies  between  Sydney  and  Port  Macquariet 
C43|i^demUy  farther  to  the  northward^  having,  been Jbotk 
built  in  the  colony.  All  the  foujr.vessela^  it  ifi:gewi3ally 
imderatoodp  have  done  exceedingly  welL  ..  Aa.^.pooaf  of 
tbisi«  there  baa  been  a  company .  foruwd  lately^  the 
oibJQct  of  which  is  to  place  a  vesieL  of  much  larger  size 
oj^.the  eourse  between  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town^  Van 
Dieman'a  Land»  to  carry  cattle  as  well  as  goods  and 
poa^engers. 

..For  many  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  New 
South,  .Wales,  the  trade  of  the  colony . consisted  mei^ly 
in...the  impoolation.  of  such  articles,  of  ..Britisfar  manui'- 
facture  or  foreign  produce  as  were  required  for  the 
infernal  consumption  of  the  settlements  These  articles 
were  imported  by  a  few  mercfaantSy  who  had  iSottled 
in  Sydney  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  colony^. and  ivho 
spld  them  to  colonial  dealers,  by  whom  they  were  retailed 
to  the  inhabitants ;  the  only  source  to  which  all  parties 
looked  fpr  their  ultimate  payment  being  the  expenditure 
i>f  Botiah  nK)ney  by  the  government  of  the  colony. 
This  state  of  things  continued  until,  so  late  a  penpd 
as  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane :  for«  al- 
though a  few  sealskins,  a  few  tons  of  oil,  aud  a  few 
bales  of  wool  had  been  occasionally  exported  previous 
to  that  period,  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive  souiice  of 
ib^  expectation  of  profit,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
miercbaQt,  was  the  expenditure  of  British  money  within 

*  This  vessel  has  recently  been  lost  on  the  coast,  evidently  through 
gTMt  Busmanagement. 

VOL.   I.  M         ' 
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the  colony :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  if 
a  great  change  had  not  taken  place  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  colony  at  the  period  I  have  mentioned/  the 
colonial  trade  would  have  remained  on  much  the  same 
footing  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  I  have 
already  observed,  however,  was  the  era  of  free  emi- 
gration ;  and  from  that  era,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
and  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  a  colonial  trade  may 
be  fairly  dated,  as  it  was  then  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  inquired  into 
and  developed.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  Governor 
Macquarie's  administration  induced  the  British  Go- 
vernment, about  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  to  with- 
hold from  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales  the 
carle  blanche  they  had  previously  allowed  them  oh  the 
treasury  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  order  of  merit  was 
therefore  to  be  worn  in  future  by  the  Governor  who 
could  reduce  the  expenditure  of  British  money  in  the 
colony  to  the  lowest  practicable  amount.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  numerous  free  emigrants  who  were  daily 
arriving  in  the  colony  were  obliged  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  obtaining  a  profitable  return  for  the  capital 
they  had  expended  in  the  country ;  for,  as  the  Govern- 
ment market  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  pre- 
carious, in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  public 
expenditure  and  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  com- 
petitors, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  look  out  for 
a  market  somewhere  else ;  and  the  necessity  for  finding 
such  a  market  implied  the  corresponding  necessity  for 
raising  produce  that  would  be  saleable  in  that  market* 

It  is, preposterous,  therefore^  in  the  higliest  degree^ 
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for  the  peirsotis  who  attempt  to  render  themselves 
conspicttocis  in  the  colony/ by  placing  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  emancipist  body,  to  talk  so  loudly 
iers  they  have  done  repeatedly  to  the  British  Parliament, 
about  what  the  emancipists  have  done  for  the  colony. 
What  did  they  do  for  it,  I  ask,  during  the  thirty-three 
years  they  had  it  in  great  measure  to  themselves? 
Why,  they  scrambled  chiefly  for  the  British  money, 
which  their  favourite  Governor  dealt  forth  among  them 
with  a  wasteful  lavishness,  which,  however  it  might 
be  applauded  in  the  colony  by  those  who  partook 
largely  of  the  spoil,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  very 
different  feelings  by  the  real  lover  of  his  country, 
especially  when  he  recollects  that  every  farthing  of 
that  expenditure  was  wrung  from  the  over-taxed,  over- 
tithed,  and  overwrought  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  expenditure,  moreover,  the  eman- 
cipists, or  rather  a  few  individuals  of  their  number, 
divided  among  themselves,  and  employed  in  building 
houses  and  cultivating  land,  or  rather  in  purchasing  for 
a  mere  trifle  the  houses  that  had  been  built  and  the 
land  that  had  been  cultivated  by  others  of  their  own 
number  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  themselves  :  and 
this  profitable  process  they  would  doubtless  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  had  not  a  host  of  free 
emigrants  arrived  from  the  mother  country,  and  deve- 
loped the  vast  resources  of  the  colony  by  their  enter- 
prise of  every  kind  ;  and  told  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
through  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  results  of 
that  enterprise,  that,  although  as  a  community  we 
should  never  cease  i^a  wish  for  more  men,  we  should 
Boon  cease  to  ttish  for  mwre  money  from  England. 
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The  imports  of  New  South  Wales  consist  chiefly  of 
goods  of  British  manufacture, — rpm,  gin,  brandy^  and 
mne,  from  the  mother  country;  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  and  South  America ;  wipe  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  ;  te^  and 
other  China  goods  fiom  Canton ;  rice  and  other  India 
produce  from  Batavia  or  Calcutta;  and  occasionally 
wheat  and  potatoes  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  sperm  and  black-whale 
oil,  New  Zealand  flax,  seal-skins,  hide^,  )iorns,  trei^ik, 
and  occasionally  timber,  to  London ;  butter,  cheese, 
beef,  pork,  maize,  oranges,  cedar- wood,  coals^.jCattle 
and  horses  to  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and  provisions  of 
all  kinds  to  the  fisheries. 

For  the  information  of  the  mercantile  reader  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  and  to  enable  the  general  reader 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  unpreced^ntedly  rapid  rat«  at 
which  the  colony  of  New  South  Wale^^  has  been  ad- 
vancing in  commercial  importance  and  in  genc^  pros- 
perity during  the  last  few  years,  I  h^ve  inserted  m  the 
Appendix  (No.  11.)  ^returns  of  the  imports  and  ei;pprts 
of  the  colony  for  the  eight  years  preceding  ihei^r^t  of 
January,  1836,  together  with  the  amount  of  th^  t^cwuige 
and  the  number  of  vessels  and  sailors  employiod  in  ^e 
colonial  trade. 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1836  were 
.seven  times  greater  than  those  of  th^e  year  1823 ;  and 
from,  a  return  of  the  progressive  incjea&ie  of  the  colo- 
nial revenue*  for  the  ten  years  preceding  tl^firs^of 

*  $ee  Appmidix,  No.  12. 
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Jaiuiary»  1836,  it  appeaorSy  that  daring  that.  coqi« 
paratively  brief  period^  the  colonial  reTenue  had  qaa- 
drapled  itself.  It  would  prcAably  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  to  sach  a  state  of  things  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  principal  and  the  grand  staple  article  of .  Auaira^ 
liaa  produce  is  fine  wool ;  and  as  ii  appears  from  the 
preceding  returns  that  the  quantity  of  that  vahuible 
article  of  colonial  produce  exported  from  NewSoath. 
Wales  during  the  year  1835  was  more  thnnti  doable  the 
amount  exported  during  tiie  year  1832 — the  comparative 
quiantittes  exported  during  these  years  being  as  fblbws, 
viz. : 

In  1832  ....  l,515,1561bs- 

In  1835  ....  3,776,191  — 

-<-wbile  the  capabilities  of  the  colony  for  the  increased 
produetioRof  wool  are  literally  inexhaustible ;  the orilgin: 
and.hiftlQry.  of  abranch  of  colonial  trade,  which. has  tbins: 
raised  the  colony  already  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosr 
perity,  and  will,  ere  long  raise  it  to  a  pitch  of!  coibh 
meretal  ahd  political  importance  never,  anticipated  by 
the  inoflt  sanguine  of  its  founders,  cannot  foil  t&  be: 
interesting  in  tlie  highest  degree  to  tlie'  colcmial 
reader* 

In  the.  year  1.792  or  1793,  a  few  English  sheep^  whpch 
had  been  accidentaUy  carried  out  from  Ireland,  were 
landed  in  New  South  Wales;  and  John  Macarthur, 
Esq.,  who  was  then  resident  in  the.  cdlbny  as  captain 
and  paymaster  df  the  New  South  Walea  Cbrpft>  ob- 
serving the  effect  produced  by  their  accidental  crekSsinip 
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with  the  sheep  of  the  hair-bearing  breeds  A-om  the  Cape 

and  Bengal^  of  which  there  was  then  a  eonsiderabld 

number  in   the  colony,    his    attention   was    strongljr 

directed  to  the  subject  of  the  improTement  of  coarse- 

wooled  sheep,  and  the  growth  of  wool  in  New  South 

Wales.  The  effect  of  the  crossing  was  a  decided  ifnprore- 

ment  of  the  animals — the  hairy  coat  of  the  progeny  of 

the  Cape  and  Bengal  breeds  being  gradually  converted 

into  wool — while  it  appeared  that  the  influence  of  the 

climate  on  the  fleece  of  sheep  generally  was  decidedly 

favourable.    Shortly  after  this  interesting  fact  had  been 

ascertained,  Captain  Waterhouse,  a  naval  oflieer  who 

was  then  in  the  colony,  having  been  ordered  to  proceed 

to  the  Cape  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  His  Majesty^s  ser* 

vice,  Mr.  Macarthur  requested  him  particularly  to  eii- 

deavour  to  procure  a  few  sheep  of  improved  breed  in  that^ 

colony,  and  to  bring  them  to  New  South  Wales ;  offtrii^- 

to  share  with  him  in  the  cost  and  in  the  general  r^ult  dF 

the  speculation.    Captain  Waterhouse  never  retnftied  fo^ 

New  South  Wales ;  but  the  commission  with  which  heKaif 

been  charged  by  Mr.  Macarthur  was  duly  executed'  hf- 

Captain  Kent,  who^  on  his  return  to  the  colony  in  cfaarg^ 

of  the  vessel  in  the  year  1796,  brought  along  with  hito'tt^ 

few  sheep  of  the  pure  Merino  breed,  which  he  had  f^ttf'" 

chased  at  the  Cape,  at  the  sale  of  the  property  and  eflfects 

of  Colonel  Gordon,  an  officer  of  Scotch  extraction  iti- 

the  Dutch  service,  then  recently  deceased.     On  theit^ 

arrival  in  the  colony,  these  sheep  were  equally  divided 

between  Mr.  Macarthur,  Captain  Kent,  Captain  Cdx* 

(afterwards  paymaster  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps);'^ 

and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  ;  Mr.  Macarthur  obtaining^ ' 
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fiv^  ei^es  md  one  raoi.  It  appears^  however^  that  Mr. 
AlacfMrtimr  alone  paid  the  requisite  attention  to  these 
vglup^ble  animals,  which  it  seems  were  made  little  ac- 
count of  and  neglected  by  the  other  gentlemen ;  and 
bis  peirseverance  in  the  matter  not  unfrequently  exposed 
hiiQ  tcMio  small  degree  of  ridicule  on  the  part  of  his 
contemppraries.  By  his  persevering  attention  Mr.  Mac- 
ai^tjliur.  at  length  formed  a  considerable  flock,  which  was 
afterwards  greatly  increased  about  the  year  1803>  by 
his  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep  and  other  stock 
o|^  Colonel  (now  Gejieral)  Foveaux. 

About  this  period,  Colonel  Patterson,  of  the  New 
Sa^tb;  Wales  Corps,  having  challenged  Mr.  Macarthur 
to  fight  a  duel,  from  some  circumstance  which  I  have 
not  beeaable  toascertain,  a  meeting  between  the  parties 
t9ojlc  pl^ige  ;^  and  Colonel  Patterson  being  wounded  by 
hi^^^^tagonist,  Governor  King  placed  Mr.  Macarthur 
upflfir,  arrest,  and  published  severe  animadversions  on 
hhif  ^conduct  in  a  general  order.  Conceiving  himself 
injured^  Mr.  Macarthur  solicited  a  court-martial :  this 
tfa^  Governor  peremptorily  refused,  and  actually  sent 
Mr.^^  JVIacarthur  home  as  a  prisoner  to  England.  This 
circup(tstftnce,  which  Mr.  Macarthur  naturally  coa- 
8i<)ei?ed  as  a  great  hardship  at  the  time,  proved 
e^^ntually  very  fortunate  for  that  gentleman ;  for 
having  taken  home  with  him  samples  of  his  wool,  they 
were  accidentally  shown  to  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  that  article  in  England;  who,  in  consequence  g{,  jt 
particular  occurrence  in  connexion  with  the  woollen 
maJKMifac^ure  f^t  that  period,  were  disppsed  tp,  regs^rd 
them,  with  pec^liar  interest. 


X\  f 
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About  the  year  1804^  the  workwen  employed  in  the 
great  woollen  manufactories  in  England  had  (discovered 
an  obsolete  statute  of  Queen   ISlizabeiiiy   prohibiting 
ivoollen  manufacturers  fromr  employing  any  piersoil  iti 
any  branch  of  that  occupation  who  had  not  serrBd  a 
regular  apprenticeship  :   proceedings  were  accordingly 
commenced  against  the  manufacturers,  on  the .  part  of 
the  workmen^   by  memorializing   and   petitioning  the 
Government  to  have  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  enforced. 
As  this  would  have  subjected  the  manufacturers  to  great 
inconvenience  and  loss^  a  reply  to  the  memorial  of  the 
workmen  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of 
manufacturers^  setting  forth^  that  shnilar  statutes  bad 
been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  operatives  in 
cotton  manufactories,  but  had  subsequently  beea  re* 
pealed,  in  consequence  of  their  being  found  opposed  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  pf  unjust 
operation.    To  this  it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  that  cotton  being  an  article  of  unlimited  prth 
duce,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  restrictions 
imposed  under  the  statutes  in  question,  to  afibrd  all 
possible  encouragement  to  its  manufacture ;   whereas 
wool  being  an  article  of  very  limited  produce,  the  paral^ 
lei  could  not  hold.   In  this  conjuncture,  Mr.  Macardnir's 
specimens  of  Australian  wool  being  produced  and  re- 
ferred to  as  a  proof  that  that  article  could  be  raised  of 
superior  quality  and  to  an  unlimited  extent  within  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  empire,  the  case  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  manufacturers,  and  strong  recom- 
mendations were  addressed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Macarthur 
and  his  important  object  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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-  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Macarthur's  etami- 
datioa,  by  Colonel  Johnston,  on  the  trial  of  that  un- 
fortuni^.  office  fQr  the  arreidt  of  Governor  Bligh,  in  the 
year  181 1,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  in 
connexion  with  this  subject: — 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  established  in  New  South  Wales  1—1  went 
to  ihe  eoilony  in  the  year  17B9,  as  an  officer  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Coffps^vtwenty-oner  yearr  since, 

{  "  Wltsn  did'  you-  ^st  commenee  your  agricultural  parsuits  in  that 
colony  7— About  the  year  1793.  The  colony  had,  previously  to  that  period, 
bees  in  the  eztremest  distress  for  provisions  -,  the  rations  issued  by  the 
0<)^ei«nentwi»r«freqiMntly  sp  small,  that  the  neatest  want  prevailed, 
and  •baoUtte  famine  was  often  apprehended*  When  Major  Grose  (now 
Gen.  Grose)  took  the  oonnnand  of  the  colony  as  Lieatenaot-Govemor, 
he  considered  it  expedient  to  encourage  cultivation,  by  giving  grants  of 
Had  to  theofllcers  both  civil'and  militarir.  Among  the  persons  so  en- 
•onraged,  was  myself;  and  I  devoted  myself  witii  great  assiduity  to  the 
clearing  and  the  qulttvating  of  the  land  given  to  me,  and  to  the  raising 
of  every  kind  of  animal  iitted  for  food . 

•  -"  Wbtft-qnaatity  of  live  stock  do  you  suppose  you  have  reared  in  the 
period  yon  have  spoken  of  1— To  the  best  of  my  knoiw ledge  and  belief,  I 
hare  eircali^ted  among  the  settlers  at  least  ^20,000  worth  of  breeding 
anin^als,  all  raised  by  myself. 

^  **  A  ii[embe}\  We  caniiot  judge  of  the  number  of  the  cattle  by  such  a 
stuteBwni;  because  the  prices  might  be  very  high. 

"  The  Witneu*  I  have  sent  an  immense  quantity  to  the  market  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  fairly  estimate  from  my  present  stock, 
that  'the-  colony  will  be  supplied  with  at  least  100,000  lbs.  weight  an- 
noally.  Jt  is  perhaps  proper  that  I  should  state  to  the  Court,  that  the 
stock  from  which  such  large  supplies  have  been  obtained,  originally 
consisted  only  of  about  six  or  seven  cows,  and  about  thirty  ewes ;  and 
that  froA  these  1  have  raised  1000  or  1200  head  of  horned  cattle,  and 
at  leasr  10,000  or  12,000  sheep.  The  last  returns  of  my  stock  made  the 
number  of  sheep  4600,  the  horned  cattle  near  300,  with  about  50 
horses. 

"Are  Aose  in  addition  to  the  numbers  you  before  stated  ?— No ;  they 
are  the  prw^nt  stock*. 

*'  What  was  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  in  the  colony  wheor  yon 
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oommenced  breeding  oattle  tiid  sheep)  and  w)ttt.i^  I^Mi^iirie^^Iien 
you  left  the  colony  1— When  I  commeiicod,  it  HaQtyflttd  from  Sf .  to  2f « 6d* 
per  pound  : — ^before  I  left  it,  I  supplied  Goirenimeiit  with  a  largo  quan- 
tity at  Is. ;  and  sineie  my  departure  they  have  been  ii^j^plied  with  «  ttfll 
larger  quantity  at  9d.  .  i^^  ■    ',':-' 

**  At  what  period)  and  in  what  manner,  did  the  Goyoroment  of  Boft- 
land  encourage  your  agricultural  views? — In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1804,  some  o(  the  most  eminent  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth'  la  Eng- 
land saw  by  accident  some  specimens  of  the  wool  that  I  hf4  rmad  in 
New  South  Wales ;  its  quality  was  so  fine  that  it  induced  them;  to  find 
me  out,  and  to  make  particular  inquiries  how  and  in  what  manner  this 
wool  had  been  raised.  On  my  communicating  to  them  all  I  knew  upon 
the  subject,  they  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  colony  of  Mew 
Holland  might,  with  proper  encouragement,  be  enabled  .in  .time  .to 
supply  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this  country  with  the  whole  quantity 
of  fine  wool  which  was  then,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  from  Spain  ; 
and  such  was  the  importance  which  they  attached  to  tfaist  t|iat  they 
signified  their  determination  to  communicate  their  opinion  to  Goveva- 
ment  by  memorial,  which  was  soon  afterwards  done.  In  consequence  of 
these  memorials  being  sent  in,  I  was  directed  to  attend  a  Privy  Council, 
before  whom  I  was  particularly  examined  as  to  the  state  of  my  ilock9.aBd 
their  probable  improvement.  The  Privy  Council  were  so.  {satisfied. of 
the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  that  they  recommended  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  it  should  be  encouraged. 

*'  In  what  shape  was  the  encouragement  of  Government  conlerrednpon 
you  1 — Lord  Camden,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  pleased  tq  erder 
me  a  grant  of  5000  acres  of  land,  in  a  particular  situation  which  I  had 
pointed  out  to  His  Lordship  :  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  colony,  directing  that  I  was  to  be  supplied  With  shephjarjis. 

."  Who  was  the  Governor? — King.  And  with  every  other  :9ait4ble 
and  proper  encouragement  to  advance  an  object  of  such  national  im- 
portance. 

*'  Was  this  after  your  examination  before  the  Privy  Council  Vr^t^wae 

after.  .    .  i 

"  What  was  the  result  of  your  agricultural  pursuits  at  the  time  Governor 
Bligh  entered  upon  the  government  of  New  Sooth  Wales? — ^llie  flocks 
of  sheep  and  the  herds  of  cattle  were  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  the 
fleeces  improving  quite  as  rapidly  as  I  could  calculate  upon.   ■ 

*'  Did  Governor  Bligh  promote  the  intentions  of  Government  in  your 
favour,  and  forward  your  agricultural  views  ?->Never,  in  the  smallest 
degree.*' 
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-  €rOTemor  BHghy  like  almost  evety  other  person  in 
New  South  Wales  at  the  tiiiie,  was  altogether  sceptical 
a«.  to  the  pi*acticabiiity  of  realizing  the  views  of  Mr. 
Macarthur  in  regard  to  the  production  of  fine  wool  m 
the  colonial  territory,  and  doubtless  conceived  that  that 
gentleman  had  obtained  an  undue  advantage  from  the 
Government  in  obtaining  so  much  more  land  and  con* 
Vrct  Ittbour  than  were  allowed  to' other  free  settlers^ 
he  appears  also  to  have  expressed  himself  repeatedly  to 
thiis  effect,  in  the  rough  and  rude  manner  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  express  unfavourable  opinions  of 
any  person  or  on  any  subject ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  his  having  thrown  any  positive  obstruction  in  Mr. 
Macarthur*s  way  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.^" 
The  discouragements^  however,  of  various  kinds,  and 
from  almost  every  quarter,  with  which  Mr.  Macarthur 
had  to'  struggle  through  a  long  series  of  years,  in  de- 
monstrating the  practicability  of  producing  fine  wool  in 
New  South  Wales  to  an  unlimited  extent,  were  sufficient 
to  have  paralyzed  the  energies  of  a  less  energetic  mind  ; 
and  the  obligations  under  which  he  has  consequently 
laid  the  colony  in  all  time  coming,  through  his  unre- 
mitted perseverance  and  unexampled  success,  are  great 
beyond  calculation.  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the 
cKowtte  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  constitution  and 
habits  of  fine  woolled  sheep,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
colony  for  the  production  of  that  valuable  article  of 
export  to  any  conceivable  extent,  would  doubtless  have 
been  discovered  sooner  or  later  by  some  other  inhabitant 
of  the  colony,  even  if  they  had  not  been  ascertained  and 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Macarthur;  but  this  possibility 
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does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  th^e  aingolar  merit  of 
that  genUeman  as  a  real  benefactor :  of  his  adopted 
country  ;  for  the  very  same  remark  is  appUcabfe  in  the 
very  same  manner -to  the  noble  iuventioD  of  Faustus, 
and  tlie  splendid  discoveries  of  Columbus^  .1 

During  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  from  the  first 
muster  after  Governor  Macquarie'a  acrival  in  the  year 
1810  to  the  annual  muster  in  1820,  the  sheep  of  the 
colony  had  increased  from  25^888  to  99,428 ;  Mr. 
Macartbur's  flock  being  at  the  latter  period. 680Q)  of 
Vfhkh  300  were  pure  Merinos.  During  theadmioistrai^ 
tiolis  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and  General  Darliqg, .  it 
became  a  matter  of  controversy  in  the  colony^. whether 
the  Merino  or  the  Saxon  breeds  of  which  A  few. sheep 
had  been  introduced  into  Van  Dieman's  Land^«  direct 
from  Germany,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year'1923,  by 
the  vessel  in  which  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  produced  the  finest  wool  and  was 
most  pix>fitable  for  the  sheep^'fiairmer.  The  preference, 
however,  is  now  generally  given  to  the  Siooii  brsed, 
which,  it  is  well  known  to  persons  acquainted  with 
sheep- farming,  was  itself  originally  of  Morinoextraction. 
Several  cargoes  of  Saxon  sheep  have  at  different  times 
been  imported  into  the  colony  by  different^ colonial cpro* 
priators,  as  well  as  on  speculation ;  and  sheep  of.  that 
breed  are  now  very  widely  diffused  over  tlie  teratorjr, 
the  colonial  flocks  of  inferior  breed  having  from  time^to 
time  been  gradually  improved  by  ccossins.  with.:  the 
Saxon.  The  wool  undergoes  the  usuakprocesa.ofwaahr 
ing  on  the  animal's  back  in  a  running,  stream  beforeit  is 
fhora:  it  is  then  dried,  shorn,  and  sorted;  after. whieb 
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it  HI  packed. into  bales^  ahd  farwaided  on  large  drays 
drawn  by-oxemto  Sydney^  to  he  there  shipped  for  Lon* 
dctn*  The  freight  ta  tendon  usually  costs  only  irom  a 
penny' to  three  half-pence  per  lb:,  the  price  in  England 
varying  from  hsu  6d.  to  2s«  6d^  per  lb.  Mr.  Macarthur's 
wool  £oT  the  year<1833  averaged  3s.  6d.  per  11k,  the  gene- 
ral average  for  that  year: being  from  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  9tL 

.The  paramount. importance  of  this  branch  of  colonial 
ptfeduce  will  appear  from  the  return  of  the  quantity  of 
wool  exported .  from  New  South  Wales  for  each  suc- 
oessLve' year^  from  1819  to  1835,  inclusive ;  the  quan- 
tity exported   in  the  first  of  these  years  being  only 
7 1^299^  Ibs.y  while  .the  exportation  for  1835  amounted  to 
3,^776, 191  Ibs.^  and  ihe  amount  of  tAis,principal  article  of 
cobmial  export  having  more  than  doubled  itself^  during  the 
three  years  that  have  elapsed  mice  the  publication'of  the 
first  edition  of  this  mork.    Sheep  in  New  South  Wales 
generally  double  their  number  every  four  ylsars — in 
many  instances  in  less  than  half  that  period  ;  and  as  there 
is: an.  unlimited  extent  of  pasture  to  the  northward,  as 
well  as  tO'  the  southivard  and  westward^  the  quantity 
o£  wool  that  will  be  exported  firom  the  colony  in  a  few 
years  hence,  will  be  great  beyond  belief  in  England* 
An  intelligent  merchant  in  Sydney  has  calculated  that 
the  export  6{  this  principal  article  of  colonial  produce 
wiU  in  all  likelihood  realize  half  a  million  sterling  in 
the  y6ar  1840.    The  quantity  of  British  produce  of 
every  description^  which  this  large  income  from  a  single, 
article  of  colonial  produce  will  enable  the  cblonists  to 
purchase^  and  the  stimulus  it  will  necessarily  afford  to 
commercial  industry  and  enterprise  both  at  home  and 
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abroad,  are  considerations  of  the  highest  impcfftaiice  to 
every  British  statesman,  and  will  doubtless  evince  the 
propriety,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  permanently  attaching 
the  colonists  to  the  mother  country,  by  altomng  them  a 
share  for  the  future  in  the  management  of  their  owtl 
pecuniary  affairs.  I  am  confident  there  is  no  colony 
in  the  empire,  in  which  there  is  at  this  moment  a 
stronger  feeling  of  affection  towards  the  mother  country 
than  there  is  in  New  South  Wales,  or  one  in  which  the 
continuance  of  that  affection,  and  of  all  the  important 
advantages  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of 
ensuring  to  the  mother  country  as  well  as  to  the  co- 
lony, can  be  secured  at  less  expense.  The  colonists  of 
Australia  will  doubtless  at  some  future  period  establish 
a  republican  government  for  themselves,  and  elect  a 
President  of  the  Australian  States  ;  for  it  is  a  singular 
fact  in  the  history  of  nations,  that  Great  Britain,  with  an 
essentially  monarchical  government,  has  for  a  lotig  time 
past  been  laying  the  foundations  of  future  republics  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  will  doubtless  be  left  at  litet, 
like  the  unfortunate  hen  that  has  hatched  ducks*  eggs,' 
to  behold  her  numerous  brood  successively  taking  the 
water.^  But  while  such  a  consummation,  whenever  it 
shall  be  realized,  will  be  no  real  loss  to  the  mother 
country,  provided  the  habits  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  colony  and  Great  Britain  are  in  the  mean 
time  formed  and  fostered  by  good  government ;  ther^  is 

*  Mr.  Fox  observed  of  the  British  Goyernment  thirty  years  ago,  that 
it  was  a  disguised  republic.  This  perhaps  explains  the  anomaly.  Be- 
dides,  the  disguise  is  much  less  complete  now  than  it  was  even  in  Mr. 
Fox's  time.  k 
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nobodyad  presefit)  of  any  prelenrions  to  common  sense 
iir.^New  SoQth  Wales^  who>  ever  dfeams  of  its  speedy 
i:ealisation,  far.  iesa  desires  it. 

In  connexicsr  with  this  subject,  and  in  illustration  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  colony  in  its  commercial  rela* 
tioD^,'I  may  remark,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  esf.a* 
blishing  a  considerable  direct  trade  in  the  article  of  wooU 
as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  between 
New  South  Wales  and  the  United  States  of  America; 
The  Tybee,  an  American  trader  from  Salem,  New 
England,  arrived  in  Port  Jackson  with  a  cai^  of 
American  produce,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  the  year 
1832.  She  sold  it,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  to  ad- 
vantage in  Sydney,  and  afterwards  returned  to  America. 
The  result  of  the  commercial  intercourse  that  has  thus 
been  established  between  the  colony  and  that  powerful 
republic,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  13. 

A  very  prominent, 'if  not  the  most  important  branch, 
of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  present  mor 
ment,  is  the  sperm  and  black-whale  fishery,  in  which 
no  fewer  than  forty-one  square-rigged  vessels  of  various 
topnage  are  now  employed  out  of  the  port  of  Sydney. 
These  vessels  are  all  furnished  with  provisions  for  their 
voyage  of  the  produce  of  the  colony ;  their  whaling- 
gear  is  chiefly  manufactured  of  New  Zealand  flax  by 
the  rope-spinners  of  Sydney ;  and  the  large  sums  of 
money  distributed  among  their  oflicers  and  crews,  on 
their  return  to  port  after  a  successful  voyage,  are  all 
e3^pended  in  the  colony.  At  Twofold  Bay,  near  Bass's 
Straits,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  there  are  establish- 
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ments  belonging  to  merchants  in  Sydney  for  the  black- 
whale  fishery  ;  the  oil  of  that  species  of  whale,  or  the 
common  train-oil  of  commerce,  being  always  tried  out 
(to  use  the  technical  phrase)  in  boilers  erectedon  shore. 
The  black  or  right  whale  is  of  the  species  that  ift  caught 
exclusively  in  the  Greenland  Seas.  The  sperm-whale 
fishery,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
two  ;  and  the  whaling  ground,  chiefly  traversed  by 
vessels  from  Sydney,  extends  all  over  the  Western 
Pacific,  from  the  Heads  of  Port  Jackson  to  the  sea  of 
Japan.  The  length  of  the  voyage,  in  these :  banting 
expeditions,  depends  entirely  on  the  success  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  latter  depends,  in  great  mea3ure,  on 
the  experience  and  ability  of  the  officers  and  crew« 
The  colonial  whale  fishery  has  not  been  pursued^  to  any 
thing  like  its  present  extent,  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  train  up  so  large  a  number  of  persons  as  haye 
hitherto  been  required  in  the  colony  for  so  peculiar  and 
so  hazardous  an  occupation  ;  but  experience  is  gained 
by  every  successive  voyage,  and  the  chance  of  failui*e 
gradually  diminished. 

The  sperm  whale  is  of  the  order  mammalia.  It 
breathes  by  lungs,  is  viviparous,  and  suckles  its  young : 
it  is  therefore  obliged  to  rise  frequently  to  the  surf^ 
of  the  water  for  fresh  air,  and,  in  the .  operation  of 
breathing,  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  admitted  along 
with  the  air  into  the  animal's  gullet ;  but  the  water, 
being  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  is 
again  violently  ejected,  by  a  process  peculiar-  ta  ^e 
whale  tribe,  at  an  aperture  called  the  spout-hole,  in  the 
animal's  forehead,  forming  a  jet-d'eau  or  water-spouti 
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somevrbat  ^milar  in  its  outline  to  that  of  a  tall  goose* 
tetty  hush,  and  inclining  a  little  to  the  left.  This  ope* 
ration  is  technically  called  spouting  or  blowing,  and  the 
stMiad  of  it  at  a  small  distance  sooiewhat  resembles  the 
boHow  abrapt  bellowing  of  an  angry  bull.  The  sperm: 
wbale  spouts  regularly  once  a  minute,  and^  when  undis* 
tiurbed».  about  sixty  or  seventy  times  in  succession,  re* 
maining^y  of  course,  about  an  hour  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  He  then  slowly  raises  his  immense  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  huge  body  above  water,  to  place 
himself  in  a  proper  attitude  for  diving  perpendicularly, 
and  doubtless  to  acquire  the  impetus  necessary  for  de- 
scendii^  to  the  requisite  depth ;  he  then  elevates  in 
like  manner  his  tremendous  tail,  the  flukes  of  which, 
are  each  about  ten  feet  long,  and  immediately  dis- 
appears. .  A  common  shoal  whale,  or  one  of  the  or-* 
dinary  size,  producing  about  five  tons,  or  forty  barrels 
of  oil,,  rediains  under  water  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  then  rises  and  recommences  blowing  almost  at  the 
rery  spot  where  he  had  previously  disappeared,  if  he 
has  not  been  disturbed  in  the  mean  time.  A  Bull'- 
whale>  however,  which  produces  about  ninety  barrels, 
or  upwards  of  eleven  tons  of  oil,  remains  under  water 
from  an  hour  to  seventy  minutes. 
:  The  sperm  whale  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  being 
generally  found  in  large  herds  or  shoals.  I  once  saw 
ais.  many,  1  think,  as  five  hundred  in  one  drove  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  they  seemed  like  a  large 
herd  of  cattle,  and  were  moving  leisurely  along  towards 
the  western  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  bull-whale, 
however,  is  sometimes  found  traversing  the  ocean  wilds 
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in  solitary  majesty ;  being  driven  perhaps  frotn  the 
haunts  of  his  tribe  by  the  superior  prowess  of  some  more 
powerful  antagonist,  who  thenceforth  doubdess  remains^ 
undisputed  master  of  the  seraglio*  The  affection  of 
the  female,  or  cow- whale,  for  her  young  is  very  strong!-^ 
a  circumstance  observed  even  by  the  inspired  penman:^ 
and  in  coming  up  with  a  shoal,  the  whalefrs  uniformly 
endeavour  to  fasten  to  a  calf  or  young  whale,  as  in  that 
case  they  are  sure  to  get  the  mother  at  all  events,  if 
not  several  others  of  the  shoal ;  for  the  mother  espe<^ 
cially,  and  sometimes  all  the  adults,  remain  ckSse  to 
the  spot,  swimming  about  in  a  state  of  evident  trepi- 
dation till  the  dear  little  innocent  either  obtaina  its 
liberty  or  dies.  -j:  J 

On  the  whaling  ground  there  are  always  two  or  tfal^ee' 
men,  including  the  ofiScer  of  the  watch,  at  the  mait-' 
head,  looking  out  for  whales  frotn  the  dawn  of  day  Ull' 
sunset.   When  a  whale  is  seen,  the  man  who  descnJe^it/' 
shouts,  or  rather  chants,  ^^  There  she  <potft5/^  a^*'tu>^ 
a  minute  after,  **  There  again,'^    The  oflScer  below  tbcM  ^ 
asks  *'fV/ieref"  and  the  man  aloft  replies,  as  it  nitty" 
be,  **  On  the  weather-bow ;  on  the  larboard  quarter  ;  on 
the  lee-beamy"  or  "  right  aft^    If  the  whale  is  seen  kt  a 
considerable  distance  to  leeward,  the  vessel  immediatejly^^ 
makes  sail  in  that  direction,  to  lessen  the  labour*  of. 
rowing  and  to  cover  the  boats  ;  if  it  is  seen  io  wiiid* 
Ward,  the  boats  are  lowered  immediately.     Qn  cpqajirig^. 
up  with  the  whale, the  headsman  launches  a  harpoonat 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  huge  animal's  body/ 
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m  ivhicb' og  course  it  reiiiatQ»  fiist.  The  harpoon  has 
alwfiys  i%  long  line  attaebed  to.  it,  the  end  of  which 
i»:.fi3iml:  at  the:  stem  o€  the  whale-boat.  The  whale 
nQ;8ooneF  feels  himself  wounded,  than  he  darts  off  with 
inconceivable  swiftness,  dragging  the  boat  along  with' 
hhn^  bttt'so  prodigiously  is  the  resistance  of  the  water 
increased  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  that  although, 
the  line  by  which  it  is  dragged  along  passes  over  the 
bQW>  all  the  fore  part  of  the  boat  is  elevated  completely 
ab^va  waters  and  the  stern  part  of  it  actually  sinks 
beneath  the  level  of  the  surrounding  element.*  The 
wbale  at  length  stops  for  a  second  or  two,  and  the 
boatmen  instantly  seize  the  opportunity  of  pulling  up 
close  to  him  again.  A  second  harpoon  is  then  launched 
at  .hiin^  jandt  he  is  attacked  at  the  same  time  with 
a  iance  ^  the  headsman  sometimes  setting  his  shoulder 
tdith^riftnce  to  force  it  home.  This  process,  which  it 
is,.Q^tt$tenl  must  excite  an  intense  interest  in  all  con-- 
cemed>.i independently  of  the  consideratiou  of  emolu- 
m^fttj  is  repeated  till  the  animal  is  at  length  mortally 
w^tmdediiuid  completely  exhausted.    When  this  is  the 

*  Thor  whale  sometimes  dives  right  down  when  be  feels  himself 
woqnded.  An  intelligent  shipmaster  in  the  colonial  trade,  who  had  spent 
thikeiiftidif  ]>art  of  his  life  in  the  Greenland  Whale  Fishery,  has  told  me 
thit)be^WBa  once/oit  to  a  large  whale,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  whiob 
desc^fijid^  Perpendicularly  as  soon  as  he  h$ui  received  a  single  stroke 
of  the  harpoon,  and  carried  down  six  lines  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
fat£'dmli'6ach;  which  were  successively  attached  to  each  other.  When 
th4«ii^  lilii^was  nearly  all  out,  the  strain  upon  it  suddenly  ceased ;  arnd' 
on  l^eiog  pulled  up,  the  whale  rose  to  the  surface  quite  d^ad,  with  both. ' 
his  jaw-bones  broken*  The  animal  must  have  descended  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  43S0  feet,  or  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  struck  a 
rock  or  other  hard  substance  at  the  bottom.  : 
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case*  he  slowlj  rears  the  upper  part  of  his  immenfle 
body  above  water,  trembUng  conTnlshrdy  all  over,  and 
forthwith  throws  himself  apon  his  side,  and  dies;  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  when  a  boat  approaches 
too  close  to  the  whale,  that  the  animal  suddenly  strikes 
it  with  his  tail,  and  either  upsets  it  or  dashes  it  to 
pieces.  When  no  such  accident  happens,  the  carcase  is 
towed  alongside  the  vessel,  and  the  blubber  is  then  cot 
off  and  tried,  or  boiled  into  oil,  in  large  iron  pots 
erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  ship's  deck,  the  refuse 
serving  as  fuel  to  boil  the  rest. 

Very  few  of  the  colonial  sperm  whalers  carry  a  sur- 
geon ;  and  it  would  doubtless  prove  advantageous  to  all 
parties  engaged   in  this  branch  of  trade,  as  well  as 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  homanity,  for  the  local 
legislature  to  pass  an  act  obliging  them  to  do  so  in 
every  instance :   for  accidents  happen  more  frequently 
on  board  whalers  than  in  oHhet  vessels ;  and  in  Toyag^ 
of  so  long  a  duration  as  whaling  voyages  necessarily 
are,  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  scorbutic  family, 
not  unfrequently  occur  ;  in  which,  although  the  proper 
medicines  may  be  duly  administered  and  the   proper 
treatment  pursued,  the  mere  absence  of  a  surgeoA  will 
often  render  a  case  of  no  real  danger  in  itself  abso 
lutely  fatal,  from  the  mental  despondency  which  that 
class  of  diseases  uniformly  induces,  and  the  feeling 
of  absolute  helplessness  and  hopelessness   which   the 
want  of  medical  aid  naturally  occasions.     Besides,  the 
presence  of  a  young  man  of  good  education,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  surgeon  on  board  each  of  the  colonial 
whalers,  would  in  all  likelihood  tend  greatly  to  hur 
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manize  the joBScers  wd  crew,  many  of  whom  are  some- 
what i^ogh  in  their  manners. 

I  Tt]».  wages,  or  rather  emoluments,  of  a  mariner  em- 
ployed, in  whaling  depend  entirely  on  the  success  of  the 
ypyage.  The  vessel  is  fitted  out  and  provisioned  by  the 
ofvner,  and  each  person  on  board  receives  as  his  wages 
a  detain  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole  cargo  of 
oil  with  which  the  vessel  returns  to  port.  This  pro- 
portion is  technically  called  a  lay^  the  captain's  lay 
bsing  a  ^twelfth,  the  first^officer's  a  twenty^fth,  and  the 
common  seaman's  a  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of 
the  whole  cafgo.  In  the  colonial  sperm-whale  fishery, 
tjjie  captain  has  the  privilege  of  sending  his  oil  home  to 
the  best  market  in  London  ;  the  rest  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany stipulating  to  sell  their  proportion  to  the  owner, 
if^ho .  runs  all  the  subsequent  risk,  and  bears  all  the 
avibpequent  expense,  at  £30  a  ton.  It  generally  sells 
^  London  at  from  £60  to  £75. 

,;  It  may  seem  preposterous  to  hazard  such  an  assertion, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  progress  of  the 
^efioirwhale  fishery  of  New  South  Wales  is  intimately 
ppnnected  with  the  moral  welfare  and  advancement  of  a 
most  interesting  porticm  of  the  great  family  of  man. 
The  London  sperm- whalers  are  generally  large  vessels ; 
thay  aire  seldom  less  than  four  months  in  reaching  the 
vKbafiog  ^x)und  ;  and  are  frequently  from  two  to  three* 
nay^sometimes  even  four  years,  on  their  voyage.  During 
that  period  the  sailors  become  in  many  instances  com- 
l^etely  brutalized ;  and  when  they  land  for  refreshments 
on  ^e  Sovth  Sea  Islands,  their  cond^ict  is  often  in- 
famous in  the  extreme :  for,  independently  of  the  un- 
hallowed operation  of  their  own  vicious  propensities. 
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they  are  too  far  from  home  in  these  islaiids  to  be  in* 
fluenced  by  any  fear  of  the  laws,  or  by  any  regard  for 
public  opinion.  The  colonial  whalers,  on  the  contrary, 
are  generally  of  smaller  size  ;  and,  arriving  on  the 
whaling  ground  immediately  after  leaving  their  port, 
they  are  filled  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  the  voyage 
is  consequently  of  a  much  shorter  duration;  the  average 
length  of  a  whaling  voyage  from  Sydney  being  from 
ten  to  fifteen  months.  The  officers  and  crews  of  the 
colonial  whalers  have  thus  a  much  stronger  inducement 
to  marry  and  rear  families  of  their  own,  as  not  a  few 
of  them  have  already  done,  than  those  of  the  London 
whalers  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  communication 
between  the  colony  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  so 
frequent  and  direct,  that  any  flagrant  act  of  misconduct 
in  these  islands  would  very  speedily  be  reported  in  the 
colony,  and  in  all  likelihood  subject  the  perpetrator  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  It  will  doubtless  be  gratifying 
to  the  reader  to  be  informed  that  several  of  the  Sydney 
whalers  are  Temperance  ships. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  sperm-whale  fisfaeiy,  or 
rather  a  rendezvous  for  vessels  employed  in  that  tiiade, 
at  Sydney,  appears  to  have  suggested  itself  so  early  as 
the  year  1791,  to  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Mel- 
ville, the  master  of  a  whaler  belonging  to  Messrs; 
Enderby  and  Sons,  of  London,  who  had  carried  out 
a  cargo  of  convicts  to  the  colony,  on  his  way  to  th^ 
whaling  ground  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.* 

The  colonial  sperm-whale  fishery,  however,  is>  com- 
paratively, but  of  very  recent  origin.     I  do  not  think 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  14. 
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Uiere.:  w^re  more  than  two  vessels  in  the  trade,  out 
pf  Sydney,  when  I  arrived  in  the  colony  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  1823.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1826^  there  were  five  or  six;  but  in  August, 
1*830,  there  were  twenty^six.  They  have  been  gra- 
dually increasing  ever  since,  the  number  of  whalers  be- 
longing to  the  port  of  Sydney  being  now  forty-one. 
For  a  return  of  the  produce  of  the  colonial  fisheries  for 
the  nine  years  preceding  the  first  of  January,  1836 — 
the  value  being  according  to  the  Sydney  Custom  House 
estimate,  which  is  greatly  utider  the  truth — together 
with  a  list  of  the  colonial  whalers,  see  Appendix, 
No.  16. 

The  phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax — a  sub- 
stance which  combines  the  qualities  of  the  common  flax 
and  of  the  hemp  of  Europe — constitutes  also  an  im- 
portant article  of  colonial  export,  and  affords  employ- 
ment in  a  considerable  degree  to  colonial  industry.  The 
Phormium  tenax  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  com- 
mon English  flag:  it  is  dressed  chiefly  by  the  native 
women  of  New  Zealand,  who  scrape  off  the  outer  part 
of  the  leaf  with  muscle-shells ;  after  which  operation 
^he  internal  and  fibrous  parts  of  the  plant,  which  re- 
semble filaments  of  dressed  flax,  is  exchanged  for 
British  goods  and  shipped  to  Sydney,  where  it  is  either 
manufactured  into  ropes  and  whale-lines,  or  exported  to 
London.  It  has  recently,  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, been  manufactured  into  fabric  either  in  England 
or  in  France.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  if  it  should  be 
found  to  succeed,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  it  will 
become  a  much  more  important  article  of  colonial  ex- 
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port  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Its  value  in  Sydney 
varies  from  £15  to  £25  a  ton.  There  are  thoosands  of 
acres  of  the  plant  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  ]!ilew 
Zealand ;  and  when  the  reader  is  informed  that  the 
native  population  of  that  island ^  or  rather  group  of 
islands,  is  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  souls/  he  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  future  extent  and  im- 
portance of  a  species  of  commerce  but  recently  em- 
barked in  by  colonial  merchants. 

Indeed,  the  colonial  trade  with  New  Zealand,  in  which 
there  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  European  settlers, 
chiefly  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land^  besides  several  ship-building  and  trading  esta- 
blishments, is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  During 
the  six  months  preceding  the  30th  June,  1835,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  forty-two  arrivals  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  the  principal  port  on  the  east  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  and  thirteen  at  Hokianga,  the  principal  har- 
bour on  the  west  coast :  among  the  former  were  twelve 
trading  vessels  from  New  South  Wales.  The  imports 
from  that  island  are  chiefly  plank,  spars,  flax,  black  oil, 
potatoes,  and  maize.* 

Besides  the  vessels  belonging  to  Sydney  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  colonial  whale-fisheries,  there  are  many 
other  colonial  vessels  of  various  sizes  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  in  the  trade  to  New  Zealand,  Van 
Dieman's  Land^  and  the  Isle  of  Fiance.  The  export  of 
cattle  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  has  for  several  years  past 
afforded  regular  employment  to  a  considerate  number 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  16, 


of  laige  Tessels.  Two  Scotch  ]getitl6ineii  of  thef  mtme  of 
knlay,  the  one  a  sargeon  in  the  nftyy  and  the  other  a 
MBfgemi  in  the  army,  have  embarked  largely  in  ttue  thide, 
a^  have  had  a  large  estabhshment  for  the  purpose  at 
Tw>6fold  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  to  the  sonthwardof  Port 
Jackson,  for  several  years  past.  The  cattle  are  purchased 
all  over  the  colony  and  driven  over  land  to  Twofold  Bay, 
where  they  are  embarked  for  Hobart  Town*  Van  Die* 
man's  Land.  Messrs.  Inilay  had  contracted,  to  laaid  four 
thousand  head  of  cattle  in  that  island,  where  their  vdue 
i»  about  £10  a  head,  during  the  year  1836 ;  but  as  Two* 
fold  Bay  is  beyond  ihe  present  limits  of  the  odouyt 
this  branch  -of  the  ccdonial  export  trade  is  not  indexed 
in  thb  colonial' returns. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  observe  the  salutary  in* 
fluence  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilization  to  mahy  of  the 
semi-barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  vast 
Pacific.  In  most  of  the  Sydney  whalers,  New  Zea-^ 
landed,  Tahitians,  and  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
are  employed  as  sailors — an  occupation,  for  which  they 
seem  peculiarly  fitted,  and  of  which,  from  their  insular 
position;  they  are  naturally  fond.  On  my  second  voyage 
from  New  South  Wales  to  England,  in  the  year  1830, 
we  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  schooner  bdund  for 
Sydney^and  laden  with  New  Zealand  produce,  near  the 
North  Gape  of  the  island.  There  were  several  New 
Zealanders  on  board  the  schooner,  each  of  whook  had  a 
few  mats  and  other  articles  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
island,  which  they  intended  to  barter  in  Sydney  for 
British  goods.     On  their  coming  on  board  our.  vessel, 

VOL.  I.  R 
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I  ofiered  to  purchase  one  of  the  mats  from  a  young 
New  Zealander  of  very  interesting  appearancey  who  had 
M  the  lower  part  of  his  face  tattooed ;  and  I  accordingly 
ofiered  him  two  half-crowns,  which  I  was  told  was  the 
price  of  the  article  in  Sydney,    The  cautious  native, 
however,  would  not  conclude  a  bargain  till  he  had 
ascertained  from  the  master  of  the  schooner,  who  could 
converse  with  him  fluently  in  his  own  language,  what 
quantity  of  the  articles  he  wished  to  procure  could  be 
purchased  for  the  two  half-crowns  in  Sydney;  and 
when  he  was  told  the  exact  quantity,  which  he  found 
was  rather  smaller  than  he  had  calculated  on  obtaining, 
he  held  up  three  of  his  fingers,  signifying  that  J  should 
have  the  mat  for  three  half-crowns,  which  I  accordingly 
gave  him.     That  I  might  not,  however,  be  less  satisfied 
with  my  bargain  than  he  was  with  his,  he  gave  me,  in 
addition  to  the  mat,  the  tail-feathers  of  a  small  bird 
which  the  New  Zealanders  prize  very  highly  as  an 
ornament  for  the  head. 

In  the  vessel  in  which  I  made  the  voyage  from  New 
South  Wales  to  London,  in  the  year  1824,  there  were  a 
native  of  Raiatea,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  acting  as  common  sailors.  The 
former  was  named  Parara  (a  duck) :  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  had  his  little  hymn-book  in  his  own  language, 
which  he  read  carefully  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  name  of  the  New  Zealander  was  Toki  (an 
axe) :  he  was  a  heathen,  and  could  only  speak  a  few 
words  of  English.  They  were  both  excellent  sailors: 
Toki,  in  particular,  was  considered  as  the  best  helms- 
man on  board.   Nothing,  indeed,  could  divert  his  atten- 
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tion  from  the  compass,  or  the  sails,  or  the  sea;  and 
whenever  I  saw  him  at  the  helm,  and  especially  in  tem- 
pestuous weather  at  night,  I  could  not  help  regarding  it 
as  a  most  interesting  and  a  most  hopeful  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  man,  that  a  British  vessel  of  400  tons, 
containing  a  valuable  cargo,  and  many  souls  of  Euro- 
peans, should  be  steered  across  the  boundless  Pacific, 
in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness,  by  a  poor  New 
Zealander,  whose  forefathers  had  from  time  immemcH'ial 
been  anthropophagi,  or  eaters  of  men. 

I  saw  Parara  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  London 
Docks,  about  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  in  London,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1825 :  he  was  very  ill,  and  had 
a  hollow  consumptive  cough,  of  which  I  was  appre- 
hensive he  would  have  die(},  though  I  was  gratified  to 
learn  afterwards  that  he  had  recovered,  and  returned  to 
the  colony  in  good  health,  and  had  at  length  reached 
his  native  island.  When  I  asked  him,  however,  where/ 
and  how  Toki  was,  he  replied,  with  evident  emotion, 
not  unmingled  with  apprehension,  *'  Poor  Toki  dead!'* 
The  atmosphere  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  indeed 
in  New  South  Wales  also,  is  so  remarkably  dry,  and 
even  arid,  (the  common  English  hygrometer  generally 
standing  at  zero,)  that  it  is  almost  death  for  a  native 
of  these  islands  to  breathe  the  humid  atmosphere  of 
England,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  Indeed,  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  is  as  fatal  to  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  as  that  of  the  East  or  West  Indies  to  the  great 
majority  of  Europeans,  whom  either  the  call  of  duty 
or  the  hope  of  fortune  allures  to  these  regions  of  death. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  com- 
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xnerce  of  New  Soaih  Wales,  whkb  ^w^  deserves  the 
atteDtion  of  His  Majesty's  GoverDmentl  ai  Weil  tts  of  all 
members  of  Parliament  who  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  promote  the  welfare,  and  to  accelerate  the  adrance- 
ment  of  the  colony,  either  by  according  it  liberal  insti- 
tutions, or  by  directing  a  portion  of  the  unemployed 
capital  and  the  redundant  population  of  Britain  to  its 
shores.  The  circumstance  I  allude  to  is,  that  all  the 
trade  of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country,  i.  e.  nine** 
tenths  of  its  whole  commerce,  is  carried  on  exclusively 
in  British  vessels  navigated  exclusively  by  British 
seamen ;  and  that  consequently  every  addition  to  the 
population  and  resources  of  the  colody;  moat,  afford 
correspondingly  additional  employment  to*  British 
sailors  and  British  ships.  Nay,  as  the  natives  of  New 
South  Wales  are  generally  disinclined  to- a  seafaring 
life,  the  colonial  whalers  and  coasting  Vessels  are 
almost  exclusively  navigated  by  natives  of  the  mother 
country :  and  although  several  vessels  of  consideirable 
$ize  have  been  built  in  the  colony  within  the  last  few 
years,  for  the  whale  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade,  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  ship- building  wHl  not  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent  in  the  colony,  and  that  British- 
built  vessels  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come  to 
be  the  most  numerous  class  of  vessels  in  the  Austittlian 
seas. 

The  return,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  17,  will  afford  him  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  present  extent  of  the  colonial  marine.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  remarks,  he  will  find  that  the 
colonial-built  vessels  are  but  few  in  number  in  com- 
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parisoQ  wiiiiL  ilboBOitieloDgiQg  to  the  colony  that  have 
beep  built  io  Eoglaodn.    .    . 

•  Ijci.shopti  tbece.  is  :no  colony  in  the  empire,  of  which 
the  extension  and  advancement  are  more  directly  calcu- 
lated to  extend  and  to  confirm  the  maritime  empire  of 
Britaint  than  that. of  New  South  Wales;  and  so  far 
from  t^r vast  distance  of  that  colony  being. likely  to 
tod.to  aQ  opposite  conclusion,  that  very  circumstance 
rather  implies  and  e^v^nces  the  necessity  for  the  employ? 
ment  of  a  proportionably  greater  number  of  British 
sailors  and  British  .ships.  In  this  important  particular^ 
the  colony  of  New.  South  Wales  is  unquestionably  of 
iacompaxablymore  value  to  the  mother  country  than 
any  of  the  North  American  colonies — I  mean  in  proporr 
lion  to  the  respective  population  of  each.  The  Cana- 
dian trader,  for  instance,  is  probably  built  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  manifest  injury  and  loss  of  the 
British  ship-builder ;  the  New  South  Wales  trader  is 
built  exclusively  in  England*  The  voyage  to  and  from 
Quebec  occupies  at  the  utmost  only  three  or  four 
months,  and  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  Canadian 
produce  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  mother  country 
consequently  affords  employment  only  for  that  short 
period  to  the  British  ship  and  the  British  sailor  ;  both 
being  in  all  probability  unemployed  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year :  but  the  voyage  to  and  from  New 
South  Wales. occupies  at  least  twelve  months,  and  the 
importation  of  a  cargo  of  Australian  produce  conse- 
quently affords  constant  employment  for  that  long  period 
for  both  vessel  and  crew. 

In  connexion  with  the  trade  of  the  colony,  it  will 
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doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  mercantile  reader  to 
ascertain  the  extent  and  condition  of  its  banking  esta« 
blishments.  Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  colony,  be- 
sides the  Savings'  bank,  and  the  Bathurst  bank  for  the 
settlements  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior. 
The  returns  from  these  establishments,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  diligence  of  a  gentleman  in  Sydney,  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  will  afford  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  which  can  be  desired*''^ 

The  Estimate  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Colony  for  the 
year  1837,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  in  June  1836,  together  with  the  ways  and 
means  to  meet  that  Expenditure,  as  estimated  by  the 
Governor,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  19. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  18. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VIEW  OT  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST  IN  NEW 
SOUTH    WALES. 


Ike  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  «  good  land — a  land  of  wheats 
iwl  Imrleyy  and  Tinoa*  and  fig-treei,  and  pomegranatei ;  a  land  of  oil* 
oUyeand  honey;  a  land,  wherein  thon  ahalt  oat  bread  withont  scarce- 
ness; thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it ;  a  land,  whose  stones  are  iron, 
udoat  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass. — Deuter&n*  riii,  B,  9* 


The  whole  territory  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided, 
^  that  of  Great  Britain,  into  counties  and  parishes ; 
^aumber  of  counties  *  being  twenty.  These  divisions 
Wever,  are  scarcely  ever  referred  to  in  the  common 

• 

Uitercourse  of  colonial  life.  Except  in  Government 
^^  or  legal  documents,  the  grand  natural  divisions 
^  tbe  country  are  the  only  ones  known  or  recognised 
l^ythe  colonists,  who  accordingly  speak  only  of  the  dis- 
Wets  of  the  Hawkesbury,  of  Hunter*s  River,  of  Bath- 
*^t,  of  lUawarra,  of  Argyle,  and  of  Port  Macquarie. 
The  district  of  the  Hawkesbury  comprises  a  consider- 

*  Their  names,  with  their  contents  in  square  miles  and  acres,  will  be 
^d  in  the  Appendix,  No.  W, 
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able  extent  of  champaign  country  along  ^0,fMt€a!ii  base 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  either  si4e  <Qf  iift^  BoUa  rijver 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,    Thi»tr94!tofiQO!ti4^ 
was  for  a  long  time  the  granary  of  the  colony^  and.  lias 
uniformly  been  under  cultivation ;  being  subdiini4eil;fer 
the  most  part  into  small  farms  of  thirty  to  a-hiAodied 
acres,  the  proprietors  or  tenants  of  which  subsia^^lipost 
exclusively  by  agriculture.    The  forest-land  in.thig.fdis- 
trict,  or  the  land  beyond  the  reach  of  inua4^ti(^>;i4  di/gtr 
yoted  qhiefly  to  grazing;  the  flooded  land  alo^.U^  llffV^^ 
of  the  river  being  the  most  suitable  f qr  cuU^f j^^atfkf'syl 
have  already  observed,  that  the  HawkesburycJ^  ff>ffiaa4 
of  the  confluence  of  various  minor  streams  i^a^ii^.^a% 
from  the  gloomy  and  untra versed  ravines  of^he^iJB^ 
Mountains;  and  I  have  also  observed ,  that  tbatj  ino^{i,- 
tain- range,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  qoa^t  al^^.abg^^ 
forty  miles'  distance  inland,  consists  of  vast  raasaef  rpf 
sandstone  rock,  covered  in  every  direction  with -laii^ 
trees.    In  the  summer  months,  and  especially  m  aaasq^ 
of  drought,  extensive  conflagrations  occur  occasioiQ||Uy; 
on  the  mountain-ranges  either  from  accident  or  iron;i.da^. 
sign,  the  aborigines  frequently  setting  fire  to  th^.herb*, 
age  to  enable  thein  the  more  easily  to  hunt  down  4h^ 
native  game ;  and  in  seasons  of  flood  vast  quanititieaof 
the  pulverized  residuum  of  burnt  vegetable  matter,  ^i^^ 
with  the  washings  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  moop- 
tains,  are  accordingly  carried  down  to  the  river  by  itd^ 
numerous  tributary  mountain-torrents,  and  afterwards 
spread  over  the  champaign  country  in  the  form  of  allu- 
vial deposit.     It  is  from  these  successive  deposits  or 
top-dressings  that  the  district  of  the  Hawkesbury  de^ 
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rives  its  fertility ;  for  the  system  of  agriculture  that  pre- 
vmife  along  the  banks  of  the  river  is  as  slovenly  as  can 
weU  be  imagined^  the  surface  being  for  the  most  part 
merely  scratched,  and  nothing  like  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops  being  ever  dreamt  of.  Wheat,  year  after  year  for 
twenty  years  together,  and  sometimes  wheat  and  maize 
in  succession  off  the  same  ground  during  the  same  year, 
is  the  Sangrado  system  of  husbandry  that  prevails  on 
the  Hawkesbury. 

Tlie  district  of  Hunter^s  River  to  the  northward  of  Port 
Jackson  comprises  a  much  lai^er  extent  of  flooded  land, 
and^  the  forest-land  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation  is 
ia  general  of  much  superior  quality  and  of  much  greater 

Tf 

extetit.  The  land  in  this  district  is  divided  for  the  most 
pflirt  into  large  farms  of  from  600  to  2000  acres  and 
ti^vardsi  These  farms,  or  estates,  as  they  are  somewhat 
ainbitidttsly^  styled  in  the  colony,  are  principally  held 
by  respectable  free  emigrants  from  the  mother  country, 
^Hcii  of  whom  maintains  and  employs  on  his  farm  a 
nttmbet  of  convict-labourers  in  the  capacity  of  farm-ser- 
vants; These  labourers  are  generally  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  hired  overseer,  who  is  always  supposed  to  be 
well  iaciquainted  with  the  various  processes  of  Austra'lian 
agricnhnre.  In  this  district,  grain,  chiefly  wheat  and 
inii^e,  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  but  in  the  upper 
pilrts  of  the  district,  at  a  distance  from  the  navigable 
part  of  the  river,  the  settlers  depend  chiefly  on  their 
flbcks'and  herds,  and  cultivate  only  as  much  grain  as  is 
requisite  for  the  supply  of  their  respective  establish- 
ments. Dairies  are  frequent  throughout  this  extensive 
district ;  add  large  quantities  of  butter  aiid  cheese  of 
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superior  qaality  are  forwarded  regularly  bythe^eaoi-* 
boats  to  Sydney,  where  it  is  either  sold  by  commission- 
agents  in  wholesale*  or  retailed  on  behatf  of  the  settler 
by  some  tmsty  person  in  the  market. 

The  district  of  Bathurst  consists  partly  of  an  nnda- 
lating  plain  of  about  nineteen  miles  in  length,  and  of  a 
breadth  varying  from  four  to  eight  miles,  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains.  It  is  naturally  destitute  of  timber, 
and  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length  by  the  river 
Macquarie ;  the  banks  of  which  are  oeeasionally  lined 
with  swamp  oaks,  (an  indigenous  tree  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Scotch  fir,  but  rather  more  ornamental,)  which 
tend  greatly  to  diversify,  and  of  course  to  beautify  the 
scene.  The  land  in  this  district,  with  the  exception  of 
small  portions  in  particular  localities  allotted  to  veteran 
soldiers  and  emancipated  convicts,  is  parcelled  o>ut  into 
large  farms  of  2000  acres  each,  the  proprietors  of  which^ 
being  almost  uniformly  highly  respectable  free  emigrant^ 
have  each  numerous  convict-servants  and  ^ctensive  flocks 
and  herds.  The  extent  of  the  land-carriage  to  Sydney 
precludes  the  Bathurst  settlers  from  cultivating  more 
land  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  respective  establishments ;  but  the  dairy  produce 
of  the  district,  consisting  chiefly  of  cheese  of  superior 
quality,  is  regularly  forwarded  to  the  dealers  in  Sydney. 
Large  herds  of  black  cattle  are  also  fatted  for  slaughter 
on  the  native  pasture  of  the  open  forest-country  around 
the  plain,  and  numerous  waggon-loads  of  fine  wool  are 
annually  forwarded  to  Sydney  in  the  proper  season  to 
be  shipped  for  London. 

The  district  of  Argyle  extends  to  a  great  distance  to 
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the  soutlHwestward.  Towards  Sydney  it  consists  of  oc^ 
e»nonai  patches  of  land  of  the  fi»t  qualityr  surrounded 
hy  extensive  tracts  of  the  most  barren  country  imagi* 
nable.  At  a  greater  distance^  however,  the  barren  coun- 
try gradually  disappears^  and  is  succeeded  by  a  aeries 
of  ejctensive  plains,  covered  with  the  richest  pasture, 
and  {^cturesque  grassy  hills  of  moderate  elevation* 
The  land  in  this  district  is  occupied  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  settlement  of  Bathurst ;  and  the  settlers 
arer  of  a  similar  class,  and  in  similar  circumstances, 
with  those  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  district  of  Illawarra  is  situated  on  the  sea-ooast 
to  the  southward  of  Port  Jackson,  and  consists  of  a 
narrow  stripe  of  arable  land  of  the  first  quality,  situated 
between  the  ocean  and  the  eastern  base  of  a  range  of 
mountains  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  commen- 
cing^ at  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  Heads.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  belt  of  land  is  from  four  to  six 
miles,  and  it&  length  about  sixty.  There  are  several 
extensive  tracts  in  the  district  of  Illawarra  in  the  bands 
of'^on^'oresident  proprietors*-*a  circumstance  which  is 
always  to  be  regretted  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  colony 
— 4>utits  resident  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  small 
settlers,  who  cultivate  grain,  potatoes,  pumpliins,  8cc. 
for  the  Sydney  market,  their  produce  being  conveyed 
to  die  capital  by  water  in  small  coasting- vessels.  The 
cedar-tree,  both  white  and  red,  abounds  on  the  moun- 
tains of  tbid  district  and  in  the  deep  guUeys  that  tra- 
verse them  in  every  direction ;  and  the  catting  and 
conveying  of  the  timber  to  Sydney  affords  employment 
to  a  considerable  population,  somewhat  similar,  both  in 
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habits  and  character,  to  the  luoibeiibrs  ^of  Gaaada* 
The  cedar  of  New  South  Wales  is  vsed  all  over  the 
colony  for  all  sorts  of  cabinet  and  joinery  work:  ft  is 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  Honduras  maliogany, 
and  the  choicer  specimens  take  a  fine  polish.  ChimAes 
and  other  buildings  of  a  similar  internal  .arrangement 
in  the  ccdony  have  consequently  a  much  more  imposing 
appearance  in  their  interior  than  buildings  of  a  minilar 
description  in  England,  being  literally  Aomms  oficeiar. 
The  cedar  of  New  South  Wales  is  remarkably  light ; 
its  specific  gravity  not  being  greater,  I  shoukl  imagme, 
than  that  of  the  white  pine  timber; of  North  America. 
It  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  twelve  feet  for  the<  coar- 
Tenience  of  rolling  it  out  of  the  woods,-  and  of  stowing 
it  in  the  holds  of  the  small  coasting-vessels  that  carry 
it  to  Sydney.  Its  price  depends  on  the.  nundber  of 
buildings  going  on  in  the  colony  at  any  partieolar 
time;  but  it  is  generally  sold  at  two  pence  to  three 
pence  per  superficial  foot  of  one  inch  in  thickneas. 

The  district  of  Port  Macquarie,  formerly  a  penal  J>ut 
now  a  free  settlement,  situated  on  the  east  eoasi:  about 
200  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  attracting  consickrable  attmtion 
on  the  part  <^  free  emigrants  recently  arrived  ip  the 
colony.  It  is  traversed  by  the  River  Hastings  and  its 
tributaries  the  Wilson  and  Maria  Rivers,  that  flow  into 
it  firom  the  northward,  on  the  banks  of  all  of  which 
there  is  a  much  hunger  extent  <^  valuabte  alluvial  land, 
suited  for  all  sorts  of  cultivation,  and  especially  for  the 
coUiTation  of  tobacoo»  than  is  to  befoond  in  the  district 
of  Hunter's  River*    About  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
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tiorUiwairdifOf;  the  head  cf  the  naTigation  of  the  Milriii 
litfr^;WbiQh;pQreue8  a  senitherly  course  to  therllastiiigSy 
uiother  .large  river,  the  M'Leay,  is  found  ptipstting  a 
north^eastttriy  course  through  a  rich  alluvial  couuiry, 
•iid  enpiying  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Tridt  Bay>  in 
latUude  30^  south.    As  Port  Macquarie  is  a  ht^'  htt^ 
bottr# and:  at  times  rather  dangerous:  Captain  Baniey, 
o£:tfae  Royal  Engineers,  the  present  able  atid  aCtiire 
IHrector  of  Put^c  Works  in  New  South  Wale^y^has 
recently  been  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  Trial  Bay, 
to. ascertain  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to^  form 
the  ^principal  settlement  for  the  northern  division  of  the 
tercitocy  in  that  locality  rather  than  at  Port  Maequarte. 
Jhe  forest-land  at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of  all 
these  rivers  is  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  sheep 
and  caitle ;  and  still  farther  to  the  northward  and  west- 
wardy  there/is  an  extensive  and  elevated  tract  of  pastoral 
couatry  called  the  Table  Land^  already  occupied  by 
colonial  settlers  with  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds. ; 
.:  Besides  the  districts  I  have  enumerated,  there  are 
various  other  tracts  of  land  of  great  extent  both  withm 
and?  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  colony,  already 
partially    occupied   by   enterprising   colonists  for  the 
purposes  of  grazing.    There  is  the  extensive  tract  of 
pastoral .  country,   called   Liverpool   Plains,  lying  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Hunter  and  the  Hastings,  iatid 
bounded  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  from 
which  narrow  belts  of  forest  traverse  the  plains  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  divide  them  into  a  series  of 
natural  parallelograms.     I  have  already  mentioned  that 
a  large  section  of  these  plains,  which  are  still  beyond 
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die  fiiiutB  of  the  eolooy,  has  lecenli j  been  eppfopriated 
fcr  the  Ametnham  Agiicnhval  ComfMoiy;  but  the 
grmainmg  portkn,  whidi  oi  oowse  is  open  to  free 
•ettleis,  is  at  piesent  occnpied  by  nomenMis  scjiiatters. 
About  eighty  miles  to  the  westwanl  of  Bntharst,  there 
is  an  eqoallT  extoisiTe  tract  of  pastoral  coontry  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gettlement  of  Wellington  Valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Macqoarie  mer,  now  in  the  oocopation 
of  a  mission  to  the  aborigines ;  and  there  are  grazing 
stations  at  a  similar  distance  to  the  sooth-westward  on 
die  banks  of  the  riTer  Lachlan.  The  coast  line  is 
oocopied  at  inegohir  intervals  to  the  southward  of 
lUawanra,  as  far  as  Bateman  Bay  ;  and  nnmeroiis 
colonists  are  ever  and  anon  poshing  their  flocks  and 
herds  farther  and  farther  into  the  great  terra  itui^mta 
to  the  soothward  and  westward,  either  along  the 
banks  of  the  Morombidgee,  or  across  Maneira  plains, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  as  far  as 
Twofold  Bay. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
things,  in  regard  to  the  occupation  and  employment  of 
land,  and  the  distribution  of  rural  labour  in  New  South 
Wales,  is,  that  the  business  of  agriculture,  or  the  sup- 
plying of  the  colonial  market  with  grain,  potatoes, 
pork,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.  should  be  in  the 
bands  of  small  farmers,  or  industrious  families  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  cultivating  the 
land  with  their  own  hands  either  as  tenants  or  small 
proprietors;  and  that  the  more  extensive  proprietors 
should  confine  their  attention  to  their  flocks  and  herds, 
supplying  the  colony  with  beef  and  dairy  produce,  and 
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raisiag  wool  for  expoitatioa  to  England.  Several  of 
the  most  extenave  and  intelligent  landholders  in  the 
colony  have  accordingly  told  me,  that  if  they  could  get 
reputable  and  industrious  persons  to  occupy  a  portion^ 
of  their  lands  as  tenants,  and  to  pay  them  a  moderate 
rental  in  produce^  they  would  give  up  cultivation  en^ 
tirely.  Indeed  it  is  a  general  complaint  among  the 
landholders  of  the  colony,  that  agriculture,  or  the  culti- 
vaticHi  of  land,  does  not  pay  ;  or,^  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  not  profitable  for  a  colonial  landholder,  who  per- 
haps has  received  two  thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  free 
grant  from  the  Crown,^  to  keep  from  twenty  to  forty 
convict-labourers  to  cultivate  a  part  of  that  land  to 
raise  grain  for  the  colonial  market.  I  have  had  sul^ 
ficient  opportunity,  however,  to  know  that  it  does  pay  ^ 
poor  man,  who  has  perhaps  a  wife  and  three  or  four 
children  besides  himself  to  maintain  by  his  own  indus- 
try, to  occupy  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  that  very  land  on 
lease  at  a  rental  of  perhaps  twenty  shillings  an  acre, 
and  to  cultivate  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  carry  his 
produce  to  market  in  his  own  buUock-<;art* 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  is  rather  a  subject 
of  congratulation  than  of  regret ;  for  it  shows,  that  if 
many  thousand  families  and  individuals  of  the  labour- 
ing agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  by  any  means  to  be  introduced  into  the  colony, 
they  could  obtain  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  the 
cultivation  of  land  held  on  lease  at  a  moderate  rental ; 
while  it  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  the  landholders  to  let  their  arable 
land  to  such  tenants  than  to  cultivate  it  themselves  by 
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ccmvict-Iaboar*  At  the  sftme  tiibei  HK^^ibe  )and  best 
fitted  for  cultivation  in  Nevr  South  Widesfe  geilel^lly 
in  its  natural  state  the  least  adapted  for  gtMing,  ifi6 
bringing  of  a  much  larger  extent  of  the  best  latid'in- 
the  colony  into  cultivation  would  scarcely  o^asiotf 'aiij^ 
perceptible  alteration  in  its  present  circumdtaiiCes  as^  A- 
pastoral  country.  The  thick  brushes  or  jangles  oA  (b^ 
banks  of  the  rivers  would  disappear,  and  their  plilee' 
would  be  occupied  by  neat  cottages  inhabited  hy-fifi 
industrious  and  contented  peasantry;  but  the  sheep 
and  cattle  of  the  colony  would  range  over  its  v^st 
plains  and  graiisy  hills  as  before.  In  the  mean  ikAei 
however,  a  salutary  change  of  mighty  imporlanee  to- 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  gradually' 
effected  ;  for^  as  the  larger  proprietors  would  >reqair£f' 
fewer  convict-setvants,  the  prison  population  of  4be^ 
colony  would  be  more  widely  dispersed  over  the  ter^ 
ritory,  and  the  probability  of  their  return  to  tfae'pMkll^ 
of  virtue  proportionabiy  increased.  •  »:>«/fi 

But  although  the  cultivation  of  land  in  New^Sb^trttt^ 
Wales  is  generally  unprofitable,  when  engaged' ill' ^' 
a  large  scale  by  extensive  landholders,  the  reader  4fif*Bbt 
to  suppose  that  it  is  uniformly  so.  A  proprietor,  wikh 
is  able  to  manage  a  considerable  number  of  convitf^ 
servants  with  ability — which  however  is  a  case  of  verjh 
unfrequent  occurrence — will  find  the  cultivation  of  land 
by  no  means  unprofitable,  even  at  a  low  state  of  tlN^ 
colonial  market ;  but  the  investment  of  his  capital  iti 
sheep  and  cattle  will  in  all  likelihood  be  attended  witV 
much  less  trouble,  and  afford  him  a  much  better  retunif 
in  the  Old. 
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j^|aigf^piappriioQ.o£lji#4Ctpectable  settlera  through^ 
o^(.;f)^^4^tony>«t]ffenai(.:exti«melyy  I  have  already  ob« 
a«irined^f Inpi;  the  -sheckpi  ftnd  cattle  mama  of  1826,  and 
from  ^4he  iiKipreoedeD ted  :  depression  of  property  that 
elMMl^4•«*rl  am  .happy  to  state,  howerer,  that  things 
h^W.  kNig;Siiiee  reached  their  proper  level ;  and  it  is 
exttiPi|iely.tiiBprobable». indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible^ 
tbatiiuiy:liuch  change  in  the.  value  of  property^  as  was 
tlikfQaso  unfortunately  and  so  extensively  experienced, 
will>avev  .agew  occur  in  the  country.  The  colonial  set* 
tlecsrgenerally. have. not  only  completely  recovered  their 
losjbgroundi  but  many  of  them»  from  the  increase  of  their 
fiocks^e^Bidberdsy.  from,  the  general  rise  ^  that  has  taken 
plaoeitttheTaUicof  land  and  grazing  stock  throughout 
tli^^lony.  during  the  last  three  years,  and  especially 
fro^  the  high  price  of  wool  in  the  English  market, 
bav^  already  acquired  a  degree  of  wealth  and  in<» 
dependence  which  is  but  seldom  .realized  in  the  most 
prosperous  colonies  in.  other  parts,  of  the  world,  and 
which  few  of  the.  settlers  themselves  could  ever  have 
anl;icipated  when  they  left  their  native  land* 

Catjtle  of  good  breeds  might  be  purchased  in  New 
South  Whales  in  the  year  1833,  at  from  twenty  to  thirty 
shillings  a-head ;  sheep  of  improved  breeds  at  fifteen 
shillings;  and  horses,  either  for  draught  or  for  the 
sa441e>  ^  fh>m  £10  to, £30.  The  price  of  all  these 
deseriptiCMis  of  stock  is  now,  however,  at  least  double 
these  amounts — the  rise  having  taken  place  chiefly 
during  the  years  \^5  and  1836 — and  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  a  diminution  of  their  present  value  for  years 
to  CQme»    A  large  tract  of  land,  however,  may  still  be 
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stocked  with  a  comparatively  moderate  amount  of 
capital ;  and  when  the  settler's  own  land  begins  to  be 
overstocked,  which  will  very  soon  be  the  caae^  if  his 
sheep  and  cattle  are  well  managed ;  he  has  only  to  seiMl 
a  portion  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  under  the  charge  of 
an  overseer  and  a  few  shepherds,  or  stockmen,  into  the 
interior,  where  he  will  obtain  a  lease  of  as  much  pas* 
ture-land  as  he  requires  irom  government  at  a  mere 
nominal  rental.  Cattle  and  horses  require  very  Uttk 
attendance  ;  a  very  few  individuals  being  soflbuent  to 
manage  a  herd  of  cattle  of  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  head.  When  a  large  herd  of  this  kind  is  sent 
into  the  interior,  under  the  charge  of  an  OYenseer  and 
a  few  prisoners,  or  govemment^memy  as  the  convictr 
servants  are  uniformly  designated  in  the  cokny^  sup 
pUes  of  flour,  &c.,  are  forwarded  at  regular  intervals 
to  the  party  from  the  proprietor's  home-station,  on 
drays  drawn  by  oxen,  or  on  the  backs  of  these  animals; 
if  the  intervening  country  is  of  a  rugged  and  naoun^ 
tainous  character ;  and  the  proprietor  himself  visits  die 
station  occasionally  on  horseback.  But  the  hats  and 
stock-yards  are  no  sooner  erected,  than  the  overseer^ 
if  an  industrious  and  trust-worthy  person,  foiees  in 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  raises  as  mudi  wheat  as  h 
requisite  for  the  supply  of  his  party  ;  thereby  rendering 
farther  supplies  of  flour  from  the  home-station  unne* 
cessary.  Out-stations  of  this  kind  are  each  supplied 
vrith  a  portable  steel-mill. 

The  vast  number  and  the  rapid  increase  of  cattle  ia 
New  South  Wales,  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  induced 
several  of  the  more  extensive  catde-proprieUM^  in  the 
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colony  to  attempt  the  salting  of  beef  for  exportation  ;  and 
there  are  already  several  establishments  for  that  purpose 
both  in  Sydney  and  in  the  interior.  Several  of  these 
attempts,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  been  attended 
with,  fetilure:  this,  however,  is  attributable  to  obvious 
causes.  .  The  cattle  are  generally  slaughtered  at  too 
early  an  age  for  such  a  purpose ;  the  salt  manufactured 
m  the  colony  is  not  always  sufficiently  purified  of  its 
septic  principle ;  while,  in  some  cases,  a  want  of  the 
requisite  knowledge,  a  disposition  to  knavery,  or  ab- 
solute carelessness,  may  have  occasioned  a  failure* 
But  colonial  beef  is  now  generally  used  on  board  the 
colonial  sperm-whale  ships  on  their  long  voyages :  it 
has  been  pronounced  of  excellent  quality  by  officers  of 
His  Majesty's  ships  on  the  India  station ;  and  a  tierce, 
which  was  sent  home  to  England  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, in  the  vessel  in  which  I  made  my  second  voyage 
float  New  South  Wales,  to  London  in  the  year  1830,  was 
opened  in  the  West  India  Docks  in  presence  of  gentlemen 
who  were  quite  competent  to  ascertain  its  quality,  and 
pronounced  equal  to  Irish.  It  is  not  improbable,  tfaerer 
fore,  that  colonial  beef  will  eventually  be  regularly  ex- 
ported to  London  in  return  for  British  manufactures ; 
especially  as  the  landholders  of  the  colony  have  repeat^ 
edly  been  able  to  sell  it  to  the  colonial  government  in  a 
fresh  state  within  the  last  few  years  at  three  farthings  a 
pound.  It  is  doubtless  considerably  dearer  at  present, 
but  it  still  forms  an  article  of  regular  export  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
extensive  exportation  of  live  cattle  to  that  island  during 
the  last  three  years  by  Messrs.  Imlay  of  Twofold  Bay; 
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Hides  and  horns  are  already  articles^  of  export  from 
New  South  Wales  to  London,  and  the  quantity  ex* 
ported  is  annually  increasing. 

Sheep-fanning,  however,  constitutes  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  Australian  landholder ;  and  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  grrowth 
of  wool  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unlimited  demand 
for  that  important  article  of  colonial  produce  on  the 
other,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  France  and 
America,  will  doubtless  render  it  expedient  th«t  he 
should  make  it  the  first  object  of  his  attention*  A 
aheep^station  in  New  South  Wales  is  managed  in  pr^ty 
much  the  same  manner  as  a  cattle*6tation«  If  the 
country  consists  of  open  plains  destitute  of  timber^  at 
many  as  a  thousand  sheep  are  sometimes  entrusted  to  & 
aingle  shepherd ;  if  it  is  moderately  wooded,  asda^inach 
more  frequently  the  case,  there  is  a  shepherd  foreveiy 
flock  of  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  sheep  are  &lded- 
every  night  in  a  pen,  or  fold,  constructed  of  moveable 
hurdles;  and  the  shepherd,  attended  by  his  dc^^ aleeps 
in  a  small  moveable  covered  berth  constructed'. on  a 
frame  somewhat  like  a  hand-barrow  outside  the > fold; 
the  sheep  being  sometimes  attacked  during  the nightby 
the  native  dog  of  the  colony.  The  lambing  season  iain 
some  instances  at  the  commencement  of  vrinten  lA 
others  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  sheep-shear^ 
ing  uniformly  takes  place  at  the  latter  season  $  each 
fleece,  of  animals  of  improved  breed,  averaging  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  wool  is  packed  in 
bales  wrapped  in  canvas,  and  forwarded  for  exporta- 
tion to  Sydney  on  large  drays  generally  drawn  by  oxen; 
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Some* of  the  nare  extenfiTe  sbeep^farmers  sead  home 
their;  wocdt  direct  to  their  agents  in  London,  where  it  is 
sold  i^ccording  to  its  quality  at  from  one  to  three  shil* 
liiig»(the  freight  to  London  being  only  three  halfpenice) 
H^' pound.  It  is  generally^  however,  either  bought  or 
il^eeived  for  consignment  by  merchants  in  Sydney^ 
some. of  whom  employ  wool-sorters  of  their  own  to 
aisort  and  repack  it  for  the  London  market. :  The 
luittiber' of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  first  of 
Janimry  1837,  would  probably  be  not  less  than  two  mil- 
fions ;  and  settlers,  deriving  incomes  of  from  £400  or 
jjBfiOQ,  to  £4000  or  £5000  a  year,  principally  from  this 
■onree,  are  now  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  colony, 
indeed^;!  am  coinfident,  there  is  no  other  country  On  the 
iaaefe  Off' the  globe  in  which  there  is  a  larger  number  of 
ftidividuals,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  amount  of 
the/popiilation»  enjoying  incomes  of  upwards  of  £500 
-la^^fiieilrv  (.than  there  is  at  this  moment  in  New  South 

^i|  The  sheep  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  some  of 
which  i»re  not  unknown  to  the  AustraUan  flock-masters. 
Ih^'dome  seasons,  and  especially  in  swampy  situations, 
ihd^sease  called  the  rot  occasions  extensive  mortality ; 
btdi  tbe.  cutaneous  disease  called  ^^6  scab  is  of  much 
imore-^ frequent  occurrence.  As  this  disease  generally 
ariscls  from  carelessness,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
^^onial' enactment  called  the  scab  bill^  the  provision^  of 
owthicfa^'gave  occasion  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  ib 
miteti^di^ciisilion  among  the  sheep-faimeraof  the  eolo^. 
'Fbe'iscab<is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  and. «heef>'i;6 
a  oteati^  and' healthy  state  niay  be  infected  with  it  ti^^a 
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great  extent  by  merely  being  brooght  into  contact  with 
a  diseased  flock  for  a  few  hours:  when  a  convict- 
shepherd^  therefore,  has  a  pique  at  his  master,  or  even 
at  his  overseer^  it  is  often  in  his  power  to  subject  the 
whole  of  his  master's  flocks  to  this  obnoxious  disease^ 
by  merely  driving  his  own  flock  to  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  their  usual  pasture,  when  there  is  nobody 
present  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact^  and  by  thus 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  a  diseased  flock.  The 
chief  source  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  colony 
is  thus  in  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
worthless  of  men  ;  but  even  men  of  this  description  are 
now  so  difficult  to  procure,  in  comparison  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  annual  demand  for  shepherds  all 
over  the  colony,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent proprietors  of  New  South  Wales,  that  if  there 
should  not  be  a  large  annual  importation  of  free  emi- 
grant shepherds  from  the  mother  country  into  the  colony, 
the  owners  of  sheep  throughout  the  territoiy  will  in 
future  be  under  the  necessity  of  reducing,  or  rather  of 
preventing  the  increase  of,  their  flocks.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  such  an  importation  will  now  be  efi^ected 
through  the  means  already  in  operation  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  promotion  of  emigration  to  New  South 
Wales.  There  are  many  reputable  persons  of  'the  class 
of  shepherds  in  the  mother  country  who  now  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  livelihood  at  home,  but  who  could 
easily  make  themselves  both  comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent by  pursuing  the  very  same  occupation  in  New 
South  Wales,  while  their  moral  influence  in  the  colony 
would  be  salutary  in  the  highest  degree.  The  conveyance 
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of*  such  persons  to  New  South  Wales,  which  I  am  happy 
to  add  can  now  be  effected  by  means  of  the  colonial 
land-revenue  without  expense  to  the  emigrants  them- 
selves^ would  therefore  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  the  colony ;  tor,  while  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  raw  produce  of  the  colony,  it  would  relieve 
the  mother  country  of  a  portion  of  her  superabundant 
population,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  importing  wool 
into  Great  Britain  from  Germany  and  Spain. 

The  breeding  of  horses  for  exportation  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  consequence  to  New  South  Wales :  a  con- 
siderable number  have  from  time  to  time  been  exported 
to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  a  few  to  Swan  River;  but 
these  colonies  are  now  perhaps  sufficiently  stocked  with 
that  animal.  A  considerable  number  have  been  ex- 
ported during  the  last  three  years,  as  cavalry  horses 
for  the  Indian  army  ;  Captain  Collins,  an  officer  of  the 
» Royal  Dragoons,  from  India,  having  made  considerable 
purchases  in  the  colony  for  that  service :  but  the  risk  is 
evidently  great,  and  the  increased  demand  for  horses 
within  the  colony  having  recently  caused  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  price,  which  the  formation  of  new 
settlements  to  the  southward  is  likely  to  maintain  for 
several  years  to  come,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  experi- 
ment will  be  repeated.  The  colonial  horse  is  of  much 
more  varied  parentage  than  the  colonial  man ;  for  there 
are  ^no  colonies  in  the  empire  so  thoroughly  British  in 
that  respect  as  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  The  English  racer,  the  draught-horse  from  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  and  the  farm-horse  from 
the  west  of  Scotland ;   horses  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  bones  of  the  genmne  Arab  breed  firom  Penia» 
and  horses  of  Spanish  origin  fiom  Vslpsrmiso;  Acbeen 
ponies  from  Sumatra,  and  ponies  of  a  still  more  dimi- 
notiTe  size  from  the  island  of  Timor^  hare  all  been 
naturalized,  and  ha«e  all  thriroi  in  the  cdooy.  I 
do  not  suppose,  howerer,  that  horses  will  ever  be  so 
numerous  in  New  South  Wales  as  they  are  in  South 
America,  where  even  beggars  may  be  met  with  on 
horseback,  without  realizing  the  English  prorerb  on 
the  subject. 

The  only  other  animals  that  are  reared  for  profit  in 
the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  Angora  goats,  of  which 
a  few  were  introduced  several  years  ago,  by  way  of 
experiment,  by  Mr.  Riley,  a  respectable  and  enter- 
prising colonist,  are  pigs  and  poultry,  both  of  which 
luxuriate  on  the  maize  of  the  colony,  and  attain  a  size 
and  plumpness  and  flavour  unequalled  in  England. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  or  Indian  com,  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  all  parts  of 
the  territory  ;  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  capital,  or  from  water-carriage,  they  are  cultivated 
extensively  for  the  Sydney  market.  The  plain  of 
Bathurst  and  the  district  of  Argyle,  being  elevated  at 
least  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
climate  in  these  parts  of  the  territory  is  rather  too  cold 
for  the  growth  of  maize,  as  it  is  also  for  the  orange  and 
for  other  similar  fruits  ;  but  oats  and  the  English 
gooseberry,  which  cannot  be  cultivated  with  advantage 
in  the  lower  districts,  thrive  exceedingly  well  in  these 
colder  regions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  large  open  plains  which 
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occasionally  occur  in  Ihe  interior  of  the  country,  and 
ivhich,  like  the  plain  of  Bathtffsf,  are  naturally  destitute 
of  timber,  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  is  in  its 
natural  state  one  vast  interminable  forest.  In  many 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  especially  in  the  interiori  the 
land  is  but  thinly  timbered  ;  there  being  not  more  than 
three  or  four  trees  of  moderate  height  and  of  rkther  in- 
teresting appearance  to  the  acre.  In  such  places,  the 
country  resembles  the  park  scenery  around  a  noble- 
man's seat  in  England^  and  you  gallop  along  with 
a  feeling  of  indescribable  pleasure.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  forest-land  is  more  thickly  timbered — suffi- 
ciently so  to  form  an  agreeable  shade  in  a  hot  Australian 
summer-day,  without  preventing  the  traveller  from  pro- 
ceeding in  any  direction  at  a  rapid  trot  or  canter. 
On  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  especially  on  the  alluvial 
land  within  the  reach  of  their  inundations,  the  forest 
becomes  what  the  colonists  call  a  thick  brush  or  jungle. 
Immense  trees  of  the  genus  eucalyptus  tower  upwards  in 
every  direction  to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  ]  while  the  elegant  cedar,  and 
the  rose-wood  of  inferior  elevation,  and  innumerable 
wild  vines  or  parasitical  plants,  fill  up  the  interstices. 
In  sterile  regions,  however,  on  rocky  mountain-tracts, 
or  on  sandy  plains,  the  forest  degenerates  into  a 
miserable  scrubs  as  the  colonists  term  it ;  the  trees  are 
stunted  in  their  growth  and  of  most  forbidding  aspect, 
the  fruit  they  bear  being  literally  pieces  of  hard  wood 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  pear,  and  their  shapeless 
trunks  being  not  unfrequently  blackened  from  the 
action  of  fire.     In  such  regions,  the  more  social  animals 
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of  the  country  entirely  disappear.  The  agile  kangaroo 
is  no  longer  seen  bounding  across  the  foot-path,  nor 
the  gaily  plumaged  parroquet  heard  chattering  among 
the  branches.  If  any  thing  with  the  breath  of  life  is 
visible  at  all^  it  is  either  the  timid  gray  lizard  hiding 
itself  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  the  solitary  black 
snake  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  white  sand,  or  the 
busy  ant  rearing  his  slender  pyramid  of  yellowish  clay,* 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  huger  monuments  of  the 
Pharaohs ;  and  establishing  his  puny  republic  amid  the 
loneliness  of  desolation.  In  such  forbidding  regions 
the  mind  unavoidably  partakes  of  the  gloominess  of 
nature ;  tod  the  only  idea  that  takes  forcible  hold  of 
it  is,  that  such  must  assuredly  be  the  region,  on  which 
the  ancient  primeval  curse,  to  which  the  earth  was 
subjected  for  the  sin  of  man,  has  especially  fallen. 

There  is  a  much  greater  extent  of  forest,  than  of 
alluvial  land,  in  a  state  of  cultivation  throughout  the 
colony  ;  and,  what  is  exceedingly  anomalous,  the  best 
land  is  in  many  instances  on  the  sides  and  summits 
of  the  hills«  Heavily  timbered  land  intended  for  cul- 
tivation is  cleared  in  the  following  manner.  The  un- 
derwood, which  occurs  only  on  alluvial  land,  is  all 
cut  down  in  the  first  instance  in  the  proper  seisson, 
the  bushes  either  falling  to  the  ground  or  remaining 
attached  by  their  upper  branches  to  the  standing 
timber.  When  the  fallen  underwood  is  sufficiently 
withered,  all  the  standing  trees  that  are  required  for 
building,  fencing,  &c.  are  cut  down  and  rolled   out 

*  These  pyramida  are  sometimes  six  feet  high. 
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of  tbe   forest,  after  their  branches  have  been  lopped 
off,  to  the  nearest  cleared  land,  or  to  saw-pits  formed 
in  the  vicinity,  where  they  are  cut  up  for  whatever 
purposes  they  are  required.    This  species  of  labour,  I 
mean  the  sawing  of  timber,  is    generally   performed 
by  free  sawyers  who  work  for  hire,  at  so  much  per 
hundred  feet,   and  receive  part  of  their  earnings  in 
rations  from  tbe  proprietor  of   the   farm.      The   re- 
maining timber  is  then  cut  down  (I  allude  exclusively 
to  the  practice  on  large  farms)  by  a  party  of  eight 
or  ten  convict-labourers,  under  the  charge  of  a  free 
overseer,  who  works  along  with  them,  and  who  receives 
a  salary,  in  addition  to  his   rations,  from  the   owner 
of  the  land.    The  overseer,  on  well-regulated  farms^  is 
generally  a  ticket-of-Ieave  man  or  emancipated  convict, 
who  has  been  an  assigned  servant  or  common  labourer 
on  the  farm  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  during 
his  term  of  bondage,  and  receives  a  salary  of  from  £15 
to  £40  per  annum  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  trees  are  cut  down  at  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground;,  and,  in  clearing  heavily  timbered  land,  the 
usual  practice  of  skilful  fellers  is  to  cut  a  number  of 
smaller  trees  half  through ;  and  then,  selecting  a  large  or 
oiaster-tree,  to  form  a  deep  indentation  with  an  axe 
in  the  side  of  it  nearest  the  small  ones,  and  then  to  saw 
towards  the  indentation  from  the  opposite  side.  When 
nearly  sawn  through,  the  large  tree  falls  towards  the 
side  on  which  the  indentation  has  been  formed,  and 
bears  down  before  it  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  smaller 
trees.  When  all  the  trees  on  the  piece  of  land  to 
be  cleared  are  felled  in  this  way,  they  are  sawn  into 
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proper  lengths,  rolled  together,  and  burnt.  This  ope- 
ration generally  takes  place,  in  the  case  of  alluvial 
land,  immediately  before  the  time  for  the  planting 
of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  viz.  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

The  cost  of  clearing  heavily  timbered  alluvial  land  is 
about  £5  an  acre  ;  but  a  single  crop  of  maize  generally 
covers  that  expense.  Thinly  timbered  forest-land  is  of 
course  cleared  at  a  much  smaller  cost.  Maize  is  rarely 
planted  on  land  of  the  latter  description,  and  wheat  is 
seldom  sown  on  alluvial  land  till  after  it  has  produced 
one  or  two  crops  of  maize*  Wheat  is  sown  in  March, 
April,  and  May ;  sometimes,  however,  not  till  Juoe : 
it  is  reaped  in  November,  the  first  month  of  summeif 
in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  in  the  high  lands  of 
the  colony,  the  seasons  are  somewhat  later.  In  oti^ 
dinary  seasons,  the  return  of  wheat  per  acre  varies,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  from  fifteen  to  forty 
bushels :  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  forty-five  and 
even  fifty  bushels  an  acre  being  reaped  in  the  district 
of  Argyle,  and  my  brother's  crop  at  Hunter's  River 
averaged  one  year  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
year  1835,  in  which  there  was  a  general  failure  of  the 
crop  from  drought  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
territory,  my  brother  reaped  3,500  bushels  of  wheat 
from  150  acres  of  land,  or  at  the  rate  of  23 1  bushels  aa 
acre.  Forty  acres  of  that  land,  being  the  bed  of  an  old 
lagoon,  3rielded  1707i  bushels,  or  42i  bushels  per  acre: 
another  field  of  22  acres  produced  567  bushels,  or 
25$  bushels  per  acre.  I  should  think,  however*  that 
the  avenge  of  the  colony  is  not  higher  than  twenty 
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bushels ;  but  then  the  system  of  husbandry  prevalent 
IB  many  parts  of  the  territory  is  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

In  the  districts  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Hunter*s 
River,  wheat  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  weevil,  and 
can  therefore  never  form  an  article  of  export  from  the 
colony^  except  in  the  state  of  flour :  but  the  wheat  of 
thurst  and  Argyle  is  jnever  attacked  by  that  insect ; 
the  grain  produced  in  the  latter  of  these  districts  is 
'  in  <every  respect  equal  to  that  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
firom  whence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  wheat  will  ere  long 
form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  the  mother 
country.  The  maize  of  New  South  Wales,  however, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  gentlemen  well  acquainted, 
i^ith  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  grain  in  the 
United  States,  superior  to  any  they  had  ever  seen  else- 
where: it  forms  the  favourite  food  of  horses,  and  is 
used  for  the  fattening  of  pigs  and  poultry ;  but  it 
seldom  constitutes  an  article  of  food  for  any  class  of 
free  persons  in  the  colony.  Extravagance,  indeed*  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  the  lowest  class  of  free  people  in  New 
South  Wales  are  content  only  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat;  insomuch  that  coarse  bread  can  scarcely  be 
procured  in  Sydney,  except  when  previously  ordered,  or 
from  those  bakers  who  supply  the  troops  and  the  other 
government  establishments  with  bread  of  that  quality  by 
tender.  I  have  seen  various  preparations  of  this  grain, 
however,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  relished  as  an  article 
of  food  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  the  mother  country.  The  meal  into  which  it 
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is  ground  is  sometimes  made  into  a  sort  of  porridge  or 
pudding,  called  hominy,  somewhat  similar,  both  in  taste 
and  appearance,  to  the  preparation  of  oatmeal^  so 
general  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Scotland.  With  an  equal  quantity  of  wheaten  flour^  it 
also  makes  excellent  household  bread ,  the  maize  meal 
being  in  the  first  instance  reduced  to  the  state  of  ho* 
miny.  Indeed,  maize  might 'form  a  profitable  a 
of  export  to  the  mother  country,  especially  as  in  favd 
able  seasons  it  can  be  obtained  at  Hunter's  River  cf 
the  very-best  quality  at  from  I5.  3d,  to  2s.  Qd.  a  bushel 
— a  price,  which  would  enable  the  merchant  to  sell  it  at  a 
rate  that  would  render  it  a  very  cheap  as  well  as  whole- 
some article  of  food  for  the  labouring  classes  in  Eng^ 
land.  This  valuable  grain  is  much  used  as  an  article  of 
food  among  the  peasantry  of  New  England,  who  pre- 
pare it  in  a  great  variety  of  ways*  The  most  summary 
•mode  of  preparing  it,  however,  of  wliich  I  have  ever 
heard,  is  that-  in  use  among  the  n&tived  of  NewZealandv 
''where  it  is  how  cultivated « in  considerable  quantity. 
The  New  Zealandfer  'merely  moistens  the  cob  or  ieafl 
of  corn  in  water,  and  eats  bn  the  ghiihs  singly  at  bife 
leisure. 

In  planting  maize  or  Indian  corn,  shallow  holes  are 
made  in  the  cleared  land  with  a  hoe,  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  feet  from  each  other,  in  rows  about  five  feet 
asunder :  into  each  of  these  holes  four  or  five  grains 
of  maize  are  dropped,  and  then  covered  up  ;  and  if  the 
season  is  moist,  vegetation  immediately  commences,  and 
proceeds  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that,  in  a  very 
few  weeks,  the  burnt  stumps  of  the  large  trees,  which 
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are  usually  left  standing  all  over  the  field,  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  green  corn,  which  in  due  time  attains  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet»  and  produces  in  rich  alluvial 
land  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  or  fifty  to  eighty  bushels 
an  acre*    From  164  acres  of  maize,  on  my  brother's 
farm  at  Hunter's  River,  in  the  year  1836,  the  quantity  of 
grain  gathered  was  8000  bushels,  or  48|  bushels  per 
acre.     In  the  higher  parts  of  the  district,  of  course 
farther  from  the  Pacific,  the  maize  crop  had  in  that  year 
proved  a  failure.   In  the  neighbourhood  of  growing  trees, 
the  maize  has  to  be  watched  all  night  for  two  or  three 
jw^ka  after  it  is  planted,  by  a  watchman  stationed  for 
the  purpose ;   otherwise  the  Jbandicoots  and  opossums 
iHold  dig  up  the  gtai|l  and  0at  it:  and'  wbbi  flU 
iman  neglects  his  duty,  as  is  sometimes  me 
n^aize  must  ba«planted  a  second  time.    Each  \ 
stalk  teminates  at* the  top  in  what  is  called  a  to 
which  waves  beautifully  in  the  wind  along  the  ro 
like  a  grenadier's  feather,  and  bears  on  the  lower  parts 
of  it  two,  three,  or  even  four  or  five  cobs  or  heads  of 
corn,  each  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  thick  casement  of 
leaves,  and  springs  obliquely  from  the  stalk.     In  the 
month  of  March,  when  the   corn   is  sufficiently  ripe«- 
these  cobs  are  pulled,  collected  in  heaps  in  the  6eld> 
and  then  carted  to  a  shed  or  out-house.     A  second  or 
late  crop  of  mai2e,  however,  is  frequently  planted  od 
the  wheat-stubble-land,  especially  in  alluvial  soil,  im- 
mediately after  the  wheat  harvest.    Tlie  produce  of  this 
crop  is  generally  of  inferior  quahty  ;   but  in  particular 
seasons,   as  for  instance   when  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  has  been  very  dry,  it  turns  out  better  than  the 
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early  or  forward  crop.  The  stumps  of  the  lai^e  trees 
that  are  left  in  the  ground  on  the  clearing  of  the  land^ 
are  usually  burnt  out^  when  the  settler  is  able  to  afford 
that"  expense,  by  free  labourers,  who  work  for  hire, 
and  who  receive  part  of  their  wages  in  rations  from  the 
farm. 

Barley  is  not  much  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales. 
Off  25  acres,  on  my  brother's  farm,  in  the  year  1835, 
the  quantity  reaped  was  600  bushels,  or  24  bushels  per 
acre.  Five  acres  of  lagoon  land  produced  40  bushels 
an  acre. 

A  return,  w^hich  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,*  ex-^ 
bibits  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales; 
tbe  last  nine  yeart>  as  also  the  quantity  of  Tirrij|| 
I  &e«  imported  during  that  period.  I  have  alreM^ 
erved,  that  in  the  last  of  the  years  specified,  183^ 
tliere  was  a  general  failure  of  the  crop  in  tht  colony ; 
Wilt  the  extent  of  the  importation  during  that  year  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  superior  profits  generally, 
derivable  from  pastoral,  as  compared  with  those  de- 
rivable from  agricultural  pursuits,  in  New  South  Wales» 

Fences  are  uniformly  constructed  in  New  South 
.Wales,  as  in  British  America,  of  wooden  posts  and 
rails ;  the  posts  being  about  nine  feet  asunder,  and  the 
fence  being  either  of  thi'ee,  four,  or  five  rails,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required.  This  species 
of  labour  is,  for  the  most  part,  performed  by  free 
labourers,  who  work  for  hire  at  so  much  per  rod.  The 
hawthorn,  which  has  been  used  successfully  for  hedges 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  21. 
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on  several  estates  in  Van  Dieman's  Land^  loses  its 
bushy  character  in  New  South  Wales^  and  degenerates 
into  a  slender  delicate  shrub  devoid  of  prickles.  The 
aloe^  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  in  the 
island  of  Sicily^  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute, 
as  also  a  species  of  acacia  from  India,  of  which  I  have 
seen  several  specimens  in  the  colony ;  but  so  long  as 
timber  can  be  easily  procured,  the  colonists  are  likely  to 
prefer  the  four-rail  fence  to  any  substitute,  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  it  does  not  look  so  well  as  a 
lively  hawthorn  hedge. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  but 
by  no  means  extensively :  they  are  little  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  lower  classes,  and  are  only  to  be 
met  with  at  the  tables  of  the  more  respectable  settlers, 
and  of  families  residing  in  towns.  The  convict-la- 
bourers or  farm-servants  are  in  general  allowed  small 
^rdenst  to  grow  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  themselves; 
but  they  scarcely  ever  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
as  their  ration  of  flour,  beef  or  pork,  sugar  and  tea,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  The  quality 
of  the  potato  of  the  colony  depends  very  much  on  the 
season  :  in  general,  it  is  inferior  to  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  but  I  have  occasionally  seen  as  good 
potatoes,  of  the  growth  of  a  kitchen  garden  in  Sydney, 
a6  ever  I  have  seen  in  the  mother  country.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  a  superior  quality  are  imported  from 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  Zealand. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales 
precludes  the  necessity  for  cultivating  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  winter  food  for  sheep  or  cattle ;  and  the  great 
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abundance  and  unbounded  extent  of  the  native  pasture 
of  the  colony  render  the  use  of  artificial  food  quite  un- 
necessary^ except  for  the  numerous  horses  and  other 
beasts  of  burden  that  are  kept  in  towns.  Hay,  of  the 
native  grass^  and  sometimes  of  oats,  is  sold  in  Sydney 
market  by  the  cart-load;  William  Howe,  Esq.  of 
Glenlee,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Cow-pasture  River,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Sydney,  being  almost  the  only 
cultivator  of  English  grasses  to  an  extent  worth  men- 
tioning  in  the  colony.  Hay  of  the  produce  of  the 
Glenlee  estate  is  forwarded  to  Sydney  once  a  week  on 
drays  drawn  by  oxen,  and  sold  in  the  market.  The 
Glenlee  estate  is  famous  also  as  the  first  dairy-farm 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  the  colony ;  George 
Ranken,  Esq.  of  Killoshiel,  in  the  Bathurst  district,  a 
highly  respectable  settler  from  Ayrshire  in  Scotland, 
having  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cheese  into  New 
South  Wales.  Large  quantities  of  both  of  these  arti- 
cles of  dairy  produce,  however,  are  now  manufactured 
on  the  farms  of  many  other  respectable  settlers  through- 
out the  colony ;  and  they  form  a  considerable  article  of 
colonial  export,  chiefly  to  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  uni- 
versally considered  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine.  The  vine  has  been  cultivated  in 
various  localities  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years 
past ;  but  never  to  any  extent,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
nmking  of  wine,  till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
There  are  now,  however,  many  acres  of  vineyard 
throughout  the  colony,  the  vineyards  of  several  of  the 
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more  wealthy  proprietors  being  for  the  most  part  under 
the  management  of  scientific  and  practical  vine-dressers 
from  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  wine  and  brandy  in 
considerable  quantity — as  much  in  one  instance  as 
eighteen  pipes  of  the  former — have  already  been  manu- 
factured on  several  estates.  It  is  scarcely  possible  as 
yet  to  predict,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  of  what 
quality  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  will  eventually 
prove ;  for  the  vine  requires  to  be  in  bearing  for  five  or 
six  years  before  good  wine  can  in  any  instance  be  pro- 
duced from  its  fruit.  The  specimens  of  wine,  how- 
ever, that  have  actually  been  produced  from  the  colo- 
nial grape,  have  induced  a  general  idea  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists,  that  the  wine  of  New  South  Wales  will 
be  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  wines  of  the  Rhine 
and  of  France.  At  all  events,  the  highest  expectations 
are  entertained  on  the  subject;  and  those  of  the  land- 
holders who  have  planted  vineyards  begin  to  talk  already 
of  exporting  wine  to  India  and  England. 

Cuttings  of  the  choicest  European  and  African  vines 
bave  at  different  times  been  imported  into  the  colony 
by  public-spirited  proprietors.  About  eleven  years  ago, 
Mr.  Redfem,  a  respectable  colonist,  touched  at  the 
island  of  Madeira  on  returning  from  Europe  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  carried  out  with  him  a  number  of 
cuttings  of  the  celebrated  vine  of  that  island,  together 
vrith  one  or  two  Portuguese  families  acquainted  with  its 
culture.  The  Messrs.  Macarthur,  of  Camden,  had  a 
large  collection  of  cuttings  of  th^  choicest  French  and 
German  vines  sent  out  to  them  for  propagating  in  the 
colony  several  years  ago ;  and  cuttings  of  upwards  of  a 
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hundred  varieties  were  carried  out  to  the  colony  for 
general  distribution  in  the  year  1832  by  James  Busby, 
Esq.  now  British  Resident  at  New  Zealand,  from 
several  of  the  first  vineyards  of  France. 

The  success  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  is  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  New  South  Wales  ;  not  so  much, 
indeed,  in  a  commercial  or  agricultural,  as  in  a  moral 
respect.  The  raising  of  an  article  in  the  shape  of  colo- 
nial wine,  fit  for  the  home  or  India  market,  is  doubtless 
of  consequence  to  the  colony  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view ;  and  the  annual  saving  that  would  accrue  from  the 
manufacture  of  a  wholesome  and  cheap  beverage,  that 
would  gradually  obviate  the  necessity  for  importing 
European  and  Cape  wine,  is  of  still  greater  moment 
But  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits  within  the  colony,  which  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  eventual  result,  would,  without  doubt, 
be  a  blessing  of  far  greater  and  of  inestimable  magnitude 
to  the  whole  colonial  population.  It  is  a  fact  well  as- 
certained, that  the  population  of  wine-growing  countries 
are  not  addicted  to  the  brutaUzing  vice  of  drunkenness, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  colder  latitudes ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales  could  by  any  means  be  converted  into  a 
vine-growing  population,  they  would  in  due  time 
become  a  wine-drinking  and  comparatively  temperate> 
instead  of  a  rum-drinking  and  most  outrageously 
intemperate,  population.*     At  all  events,  if  the  convict 

*  No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap ;  and  none  soher,  where 
the  deamess  of  wine  suhsti totes  ardent  spirits  as  the  conunon  beverage. 
— President  Jefferson,  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  xv.  320. 
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division  of  the  population  of  the  colony  should  in  this 
respect  be  almost  beyond  hope,  it  will  certainly  be  of 
no  small  moment  to  the  community  at  large,  to  form  the 
taste  of  their  numerous  and  interesting  offspring  on  a 
model  in  somewhat  greater  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  temperance  and  sobriety.  I  am  happy,  indeed^ 
to  be  able  to  state,  as  the  result  of  thirteen  years'  ex- 
tensive observation  in  the  colony^  that  drunkenness  is 
by  no  means  a  vice  to  which  the  colonial  youth  of  either 
sex  are  at  all  addicted.  Reared  in  the  very  midst  of 
scenes  of  drunkenness  of  the  most  revolting  description 
and  of  daily  occurrence^  they  are  almost  uniformly 
temperate ;  for  if  there  are  exceptions,  as  I  do  ac- 
knowledge there  are  a  few ; — the  wonder,  I  had  almost 
said  the  miracle^  is,  that  they  have  not  been  tenfold 
more  numerous.  Some  have  attempted  to  account  for 
this  gratifying  fact  on  the  principle,  that  disgust  at  the 
scenes  they  have  been  accustomed  to  witness  from  their 
infancy  has  induced  a  general  disinclination  to  in- 
dulgence of  that  particular  description  on  the  part  of 
the  youth  of  the  colony.  Such  a  principle  may  doubt- 
less have  operated  in  a  few  instances  ;  but  I  confess  I 
am  altogether  sceptical  as  to  its  general  operation. 
The  simple  fact,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  natives  of  New 
South  Wales  are  naturally  and  constitutionally  indis- 
posed to  intemperance ;  and  one  of  the  best  means,  I 
should  conceive,  of  perpetuating]this  disinclination,  and  of 
keeping  them  permanently  out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
is  to  supply  them  with  a  cheap  and  comparatively  inno- 
cuous beverage  of  native  manufacture  in  the  shape  of 
colonial  wine. 
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The  formation  of  a  wine-growing  population^  how- 
ever, in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  have  not  been  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  difficulty  ;  and  from  what  has  actually 
taken  place  in  this  respect  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  intro*- 
duction  of  a  number  of  families  from  one  of  the  wine- 
growing districts  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  their  set- 
tlement in  some  favourable  locality  in  the  colony,  would 
tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to  form  such  a  population 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  Cape  colony,  it  is  well 
known,  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch,  some  time 
about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
as  the  Dutch,  however,  are  as  little  acquainted  in  their 
own  country  with  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  earlier 
colonists  at  the  Cape  never  thought  of  attempting  its 
cultivation  in  their  new  settlement.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  France  being  self- 
banished  from  their  native  country,  in  condequen<^e  of 
the  tyrannical  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
had  ensured  toleration  to  the  Protestants  of  that  king- 
dom, several  of  the  French  Protestant  families  who  had 
settled  in  Holland,  were  induced,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  States  General,  to  emigrate  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  lands  were  accordingly  granted  them  in 
that  colony,  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Cape  Town, 
at  a  place  still  called  from  the  circumstance  Fransche 
hoek,  or  French  comer.  The  French  emigrants  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  the  vine  into  South  AfHca ; 
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and  from  that  circumstance  the  wine-trade  of  the  Cape 
colony  derives  its  origin. 

Several  of  the  French  Protestant  families^  who  thus 
emigrated  for  conscience*sake  to  South  Africa^  were 
femilies  of  distinction  in  their  native  land  ;  having  vo- 
luntarily renounced  their  country,  their  property,  and 
their  rank,  *^  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ/'  In  particular,  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Du  Plessis,  the  representative  of  the  celebrated  Mornay 
Du  Plessis,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  the 
Ijeague,  was  among  the  number  of  the  French  emigrants 
who  settled  at  the  Cape.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  representative  of  that  family, 
and  the  heir  of  a  dukedom  in  France,  was  Mynheer  Du 
Plessis,  a  respectable  old  Dutch  farmer  in  South  Africa. 
The  late  emperor  of  the  French,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  being  engaged  at  the  time  in  forming  an 
order  of  nobility  to  grace  his  newly-erected  imperial 
throne,  caused  it  to  be  signified  to  General  Janssens, 
who  was  then  the  Dutch  Governor  at  the  Cape,  that  if 
M.  Du  Plessis  would  return  to  France,  he  would  restore 
him  the  title  and  estates  of  his  fiiraily :  but  the  good 
old  colonist  was  devoid  of  worldly  ambition  :  he  would 
not  leave  the  country  which  had  afforded  an  asylum  to 
his  persecuted  forefathers,  and  he  therefore  lived  and 
died  as  a  plain  unassuming  farmer  in  South  Africa. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  peculiarly  adapted,  has  been  engaged  in, 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
New  South  Wales :  it  had  been  cultivated  by  a  few 
of  the  settlers  on  a  small  scale  for  many  years  before  ; 
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but  of  late  years  various  respectable  proprietors  have 
not  only  raised  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  their 
oivn  large  establish ments^  but  turned  it  to  good  account 
as  an  article  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  colonial 
market,  in  which  it  is  protected  by  a  duty  on  foreign 
tobacco  of  a  shilling  a  pound.     That  market,  however^ 
is  so  limited  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cultivators, 
that  an  idea  has  for  several  years  been  entertained  in 
the  colony,  of  the.  practicabiHty  of  exporting  it  in  great 
quantity  to  the  mother  country  in  return  for  British 
manufactures ;  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  reaUze  this 
idea,  and  to  enable  the  Australian  to  compete  with  the 
Virginian  tobacco-planter,  is  a  numerous,  industrious, 
and  virtuous  colonial  population. 

The  districts  of  Hunter's  River  and  Illawarra  ate 
better  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  than  those 
of  Bathurst  and  Argyle ;  the  latter  being  much  more 
elevated,  and  consequently  more  exposed  to  nipping 
frosts  than  the  former.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Hunter's 
River  especially  appear  peculiarly  adapted  for  tfcis 
species  of  cultivation.  Having  had  occasion  to  visit 
that  settlement  in  the  month  of  March,  1830,  my 
father,  who  was  then  residing  at  my  brother's  form, 
but  who  was  unfortunately  lost  at  sea  on  his  way  to 
Sydney  in  a  small  coasting- vessel  in  the  month  follow- 
ing, pointed  out  to  me  several  plants  of  wild  or  indir 
genous  tobacco,  which  he  had  observed  growing  in  the 
rich  alluvial  land  which  formed  part  of  the  dry  bed  of  a ' 
lagoon  on  the  farm,  and  remarked  that  the  circumstaince 
seemed  to  indicate  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  plailt 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales.     He  also' 
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showed  me  at  the  same  time  several  stalks  of  indigenous 
flax,  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  the  flax  of  Europe, 
of  which  he  had  collected  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  its  cultivation  might 
be  practicable  or  beneficial  to  the  colony. 

Persons  who  have  resided  for  some  time  in  those 
provinces  of  North  America  in  which  tobacco  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  have  assured  me,  they  never  saw 
the  tobacco-plant  shoot  forth  leaves  of  such  length  and 
breadth  in  America  as  they  attain  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  tobacco  of  the  colony  is  manufactured  iq^  Skptr' 
oaQed  negro-head  nnS  colonial  snu£^  of  its 
"^tk  not  qualified  to  judge  by  either  of  the  two  sent 
to  which  it  addresses  itself:   it  is  generally  thought 
inferior,  howeveiji  to    that    of  the  Brazils ;   but  thifl 
ii^feriority   arii|||||^)iroba|l4|^.  from    unskilfulness  in  t]4P^ 
mode  of  its  mannfactuft' — an  evil,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  every  succeeding  year  will  in  all  likelihood  di- 
minish. 

The  olive  also  appears  to  succeed  uncommonly  well 
in  New  South  Wales ;  and  a  number  of  respectable 
settler^  have  accordingly  procured  cuttings  and  seeds 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  with  a  view  to  its 
cultivation.  This  species  of  culture,  however,  is  yet  ini 
its  infancy  in  the  colony;  and  nothing  farther  can, 
therefore^  be  said  on  the  subject,  than  that  the  olive 
appears  equally  well  adapted  with  the  vine  and  the 
tobacco-plant  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South 
Wales. 

The  hop-plant  has  been  cultivated  successfully  on 
several  farms  in  the  colony^  and  the  quality  of  the  hops 
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is  much  superior  to  that  of  those  imported  from  Eng- 
land. The  profitable  cultivation  of  any  of  these  pro- 
ductionSy  however^  as  an  article  of  export,  will  require  a 
much  more  numerous  population  than  the  colony  now 
contains  ;  and  so  long  as  the  article  of  wool  affords  such 
profits  as  it  has  hitherto  afibrded  the  colonial  settlers,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  devote  their  capital 
and  their  energies  to  the  extensive  production  of  other 
articles,  of  which  the  return  from  their  cultivation  must 
.  necessarily  be  for  some  time  comparatively  problema'* 

l^fVAunerous  and  industrious  agricultural  populatjifgf 
ire  settled  in  New  South  Wales,  there  are  many  prof 
ductions  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  still 
farmer  climates,  of  which  the  cultiv^tifHl  would  doubt* 
%M  afford  an  ample  remlBierationlK>r  agricultumt 
labour  and  a  comfortable  suftdstence  for  industridns 
families,  but  of  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  th^ 
culture  with  the  present  limited  population  of  the 
colony.  The  caper-plant,  for  instance,  would  succeed 
well  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  cultivated  successfully 
in  the  south  of  France ;  and  President  Jefferson,  in  a 
few  cursory  Notes  on  that  country,  written  during  a 
tour  to  the  north  of  Italy,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  method  and  of  the  profitableness  of  its  cultiva*- 
tion : — ''  Capers  are  planted  eight  feet  ap'art.^  A  bush 
yields  one  year  with  another  two  pounds,  worth  twelve 
sous  a  pound  ;  every  plant  then  yields  24  sous,  equal  to 
one  shilling  sterling.  An  acre,  containing  676  plants, 
would  yield  £33.  I65.  sterling.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
by  women,  who  can  gather  about  twelve  pounds  a  day. 
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They  begin  to  gather  about  the  last  of  June,  and 
continue  till  about  the  middle  of  October."* 

The.  cattbr-oil  tree  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  colony, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  eventually  cultivated  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  oil.  This  tree  has  a  beautiful 
appearance  when  young,  its  leaves  bearing  some  resem* 
Uance  to  those  of  the  horse-chesnut  tree.     In  rich  allu- 

u    vial  land  it  becomes  quite  a  weed. 

J^  Indigo  and  opium  could  also  be  cultivated  to  any 
extent  in  New  South  Wales;  and  as  the  climttte  i^ 
Ughly  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  silV.imV 
and  the  growth  of  the  mulberry-tree,  raw  silk  "could  be ' 
produced  to  any  conceivable  extent.  For  such  purposes, 
however,  a  much  larger  and  more  industrious  popu- 
lation would  be  required  in  the  colony  than  it  can  boast 
of  at  present. 

All  the  European  and  several  of  the  tropical  fruits 
come  to  perfection  in  New  South  Wales :  it  has  only 
been  bif  late/ however,' that  any -attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  or  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  ; 
the  colonists  having  previously  been  for  the  most  part 

.  -"Ao  much  occupied  in  proCufing  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
.'saries  of  life  for  their  households.  A  great  change  for 
the  better,  however,  has  been  effected  in  thiis  particular 
within  the  last  few  years.  Trees  of  the  choicest  sorts 
have  been  procured  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
sedulously  and  successfully  cultivated  all  over  the  terri* 
tory.     The  fruit  of  the  colony  consequently  promises  to 

=   •  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  President  Jefferson,  yoI.  ii.  pi  130, 
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be  as  superior  in  quality,  in  a  few  years  hence,  as  it  is 
at  present  various  and  abundant. 

The  Sydney  market  is  supplied  with  fruit  chiefly 
from  orchards  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  inlet  called 
the  Parramatta  River.  For  several  miles  from  Sydney, 
the  soil  along  the  course  of  the  Parramatta  River, 
which  is  now  traversed  daily  by  two  steam-boats,  is 
miserably  poor,  but  the  scenery  highly  picturesque  and 
romantic ;  the  channel  ever  and  anon  either  widening  CNb^^j 
ming  as  you  advance — sweeping  around  the  base 
rocks  or  suddenly  expanding  into  capacioi^ 
tlftsins,  the  shores  of  which  are  every  where  ornamented 
with  the  most  beautiful  shrubbery ;  for  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  most  interesting  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees 
are  uniformly  found  adorning  the  poorest  soils*  About 
half-way  up  the  river,  the  soil,  especially  on  the  right 
bank,  improves  very  considerably ;  and  there  are  various 
orchards  and  orangeries  close  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
proprietors  of  which  make  a  comfortable  livelihood* 
for  their  families  by  selling  their  fruit  in  the  Sydney 
market. 

I  happened  to  call  at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Shepherd^ 
an  old  colonist,  who  has  reared  a  reputable  family 
on  a  small  farm  in  this  vicinity,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1830:  it  was  winter  in  the  colony,  but  the  oranges 
were  just  ripe,  and  the  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit.  I 
asked  Mr.  S.  jun.  what  quantity  of  oranges  he  would 
have  to  dispose  of  during  the  season  ;  and  he  replied, 
'*  Not  less  than  twelve  thousand  dozen."  A  respectable 
old  settler,  however,  of  the  name  of  Mobbs,  has  a  much 
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more  extensive  orchard  a  few  miles  from  the  river  in  a 
northerly  direction  ;  and  at  Baulkham  Hills — a  settle- 
ment about  five  miles  beyond  Parramatta,  at  which  a 
few  families  of  free  emigrants  settled  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago — there  are  two  orange-orchards  much  supe- 
rior to  Mr.  Shepherd's.  Mr.  Suttor,  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  them^  told  me,  a  few  weeks  before  I  left  the  co- 
lony for  England  in  the  year  1830^  that  the  produce  of 
his  orange-trees  the  preceding  year  was  from  twelve  to 
twenty  thousand  dozen;  but  that  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
M'Dougall,  a  Scotch  settler  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road^  had  been  much  more  productive.  The  produce  of 
these  orchards  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  six  years,  but  I  have  not  ascertained  its  recent 
amount.  The  orange-trees  are  planted  in  long  double 
rows  with  an  avenue  between  ;  and  the  view  along  the 
avenue,  on  each  side  of  which  the  thick  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  trees  contrasts  most  beautifully  with  the 
bright  yellow  fruit  with  which  the  branches  are  loaded, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  remind  the  scholar  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides. 

The  orange-tree  takes  about  seven  years  to  come  to 
maturity ;  till  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  conse- 
quently far  from  abundant  in  the  colony,  whose  inhabit- 
ants, especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence,  were 
for  the  most  part  peculiarly  improvident ;  and  it  is  only 
aground  the  residences  of  settlers  of  the  class  I  have  just 
referred  to,  that  old  trees  are  usually  to  be  met  with. 
The  fig  and  the  peach,  however,  being  of  much  more 
rapid  growth,  abound  every  where;  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  being  so  abundant,  as  to  constitute  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  food  of  the  colonial  pig  in  the  peach  season. 
Peaches  are  sold  in  Sydney  market  by  the  basket  or 
bushel^  at  from  fifteen  pence  to  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

If  a  peach-stone  is  thrown  into  the  ground  in  a  fa- 
vourable situation  in  New  South  Wales,  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit   may   be  gathered  from  the  tree  that  shortly 
afterwards  shoots  up  from  it,  without  any  subsequent 
culture,  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
A  gentleman,  to  whom  the  colony  is  much  indebted  for 
the  zeal  which  he  long  evinced  in  the  path  of  Australian 
geographical  discovery, — I   mean  Allan  Cunningham, 
Esq. — was  induced,  from  this  circumstance,  uniformly 
to  carry  along  with  him  a  small  bag  of  peach-stones 
on  his  exploratory  expeditions  into  the  interior ;  and 
whenever  he  found  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  in  the 
great  wilderness,  to  dig  it  up  and  plant  a  few  of  them  in 
it,  in  the  hope  that  the  future  trees  might  one  day  afford 
a  timely  supply  of  food,  either  to  the  wandering  native 
or  to  Europeans,  who  might  accidentally  lose  their  way 
in  the  pathless  solitudes  of  the  interior ;  for  the  reader 
is  doubtless  aware  that  the  native  forests  of  Australia 
-  afford  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  fruit  for  the 
sustenance  of  man.     I  was  much  struck  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, when  it  was  first  mentioned  to  me,  many 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Cunningham ;  and  while  I  could 
not  help  commending  from  my  very  heart  the  pure 
and  disinterested  benevolence  it  evinced,  I  could  not  help 
inwardly  regarding  it  as  a  lesson   to  myself  for  the 
future,  and  a  reproof  for  the  past.    Alas  !  how  many 
spots  have  we  all  passed  unheeded  in  the  wilderness  of 
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life,  in  which  we  might  easily  have  sown  good  seed  if 
we  had  so  chosen,  and  left  it  to  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  native  energies  of  the  soil ! 
Such  spots  we  shall  never  revisit ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  which  was  thus  afforded  us,  but 
was  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  will  consequently 
never  return. 

Specimens  of  cotton,   the   produce  of  New  South 
Wales,  have  been  manufactured  into  yam  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  Scotch  manufacturer  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  and  pronounced  of  superior  quality.     A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar  was  also  manufactured  on 
account  of  Government,  at  the  settlement  of  Port  Mac- 
quarie  to  the  northward  of  Hunter's  River,  about  eight 
years  since ;  and  coffee  was  cultivated  successfully  at 
Norfolk  Island  some  time  after  the  first  settlement  of 
that   dependency.     The  northern  settlements   of  Port 
Macquarie  and  Moreton  Bay,  the  last  of  which  is  si- 
tuated between  the  27th  and  28th  parallels  of  south  la- 
titude, and  is  still  a  penal  settlement,  would  doubtless 
be  the  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  these  articles 
of  tropical  produce  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  inex- 
pedient to  attempt  such  a  species  of  cultivation  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  colony.    The  stream  of 
colonization  in  New  South  Wales  is  evidently  tending 
strongly  to   the  southward,  and  the  energies  of  the 
colonial  population  will  therefore  in  all  probability  be 
directed  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  articles  of  a  different  description  from  those 
I  have  just  mentioned.     When  the  production  of  these 
articles  ceases  to  be  profitable,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
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they  cannot  be  exchanged  advantageously  for  tropical 
produce  raised  elsewhere,  as  for  instance  at  the  Isle  o 
France,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  colonists  to  think  of 
forming  a  West  Indies  on  their  own  coast,  and  of  culti- 
vating sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  at  the  northern  settle- 
ments.   The  different  regions  of  the  globe  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  different  members  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which  is  evidently  designed  to  establish  an 
intimate  connexion  between  these  different  members, 
and  thereby  to  maintain  the  tone  and  vigour  of  each. 
It  would  be  as  preposterous  therefore  for  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  were  its  population  even  ten  times 
greater  than  it  is,  to  attempt  to  raise  all  the  various 
articles  of  produce  that  might  be  cultivated  along  its 
extensive  coast-line  from  Bass's  Straits  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  land,  and  exchanging  the  wheat,  beef, 
and  potatoes  of  one  settlement,  for  the  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton  of  another,  to  preclude  in  sa  far  the  necessity  for 
foreign  supplies, — as  it  would  be  for  the  human  arm  to 
petition  for  a  separate  heart  and  lungs  for  itself.     To 
pursue  the  metaphor,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  the  extremities  are  the  colonies  :  the 
healthiest  condition  of  the  system  will  therefore  be  at- 
tained, when  the  colonies  devote  their  energies  to  the 
raising  of  such  species  of  raw  produce  as  are  best  suited 
to  their  respective  climates,  and  transmit  that  produce 
to  the  grand  laboratory  of  the  mother  country,  to  receive 
it  again  in  the  shape  of  capital  and  manufactured  goods 
of  every  description ;  just  as  the  extremities  transmit 
their  black  venous  blood  to  the  grand  laboratory  of  the 
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lungs,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  the  most  wonderful  description,  and  from 
whence  it  is  again  propelled  by  the  powerful  action  of 
the  heart  in  a  stream  of  life  and  of  health  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  system. 

The  Australian  colonies  are  at  present  supplied  with 
sugar  from  the  Isle  of  France :  it  is  paid  for  chiefly  in 
money 9  as  the  Mauritius  receives  but  a  very  insignifi- 
cant quantity  of  Australian  produce  in  return.  The 
diminution  of  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Isle 
of  France  would,  consequently,  be  a  matter  of  small 
moment  to  these  colonies,  in  comparison  with  the  saving 
that  would  accrue  from  the  raising  of  sugar  within 
their  own  territory,  if  the  cultivation  of  that  article 
were  to  be  engaged  in  extensively,  as  it  doubtless  might 
with  advantage,  by  a  free  emigrant  agricultural  popu- 
lation, imported  by  means  of  the  colonial  land-revenue, 
and  settled  at  Moreton  Bay  :  for  as  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  sugar  by  the  colonial  population  may  be 
estimated  at  least  at  double  the  quantity  consumed  by 
an  equal  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
the  supplying  of  the  colonial  market  is  an  object  of 
considerable  importance,  even  although  the  article 
could  never  be  raised  in  the  colony  at  a  rate  sufficiently 
low  to  enable  the  Australian  planter  to  compete  with 
those  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  West  Indies  in  the 
home  market.  Besides,  whatever  the  colony  might 
save  from  the  cessation  of  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  the  Mauritius,  would  only  tend  to  increase  the 
trade  with  the  mother  country,  which  is  of  incalculably 
greater  moment  to  all  parties ;  and  enable  the  colonists 

VOL.    I.  T 
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to  purchase  a  correspondingly  greater  quantity  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  of  the  best  quality, 
when  planted  with  sugar-cane  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
is  4000  lbs.  French,  or  4320  lbs.  English ;  that  of  an 
acre  of  ordinary  quality,  being  3000  lbs.  French,  or 
3240  lbs.  English.  The  price  of  sugar  of  the  first  quality 
at  the  Mauritius  is  five  dollars,  or  205.  per  100  lbs. 
French  ;  and  that  of  inferior  quality,  from  five  to  two. 
Whether  the  land  at  Moreton  Bay  would  be  equally 
productive  is  at  best  problematical ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cost  of  its  production  would  not  be 
greater  in  the  one  colony  than  it  is  in  the  other,  for  all 
the  other  necessaries  of  life  are  much  cheaper  in  New 
South  Wales  than  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  slave-labour  for  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  sugar,  the  idea  can  no  longer  be  enter* 
tained  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire ;  and  the  ques- 
tion therefore  now  is,  what  sort  of  free  labour  will  be 
the  most  profitable  and  the  most  easily  procurable  in 
any  given  locality.  A  singular  revolution  is  at  this 
moment  taking  place  in  this  particular,  in  regard  to  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  colony  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
From  the  great  demand  for  labour  in  that  colony,  and 
the  general  apprehension  that  the  negroes  would  not 
labour  sufficiently  on  the  full  attainment  of  their  free- 
dom, several  of  the  principal  merchants  and  planters 
of  the  Mauritius  had  been  induced  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  free  labour  from  India :  and  so 
fully  had  the  speculation  succeeded,  that  during  the 
seven  weeks  that  the  master  of  a  Scotch  vessel  from 
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New  South  Wales  lay  at  Port  Louis  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1836^  no  fewer  than  1500  Hindoo  la- 
bourers arrived  in  that  port.  It  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  system  would  eventually  completely 
change  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  colony. 

There  is  one  other  species  of  cultivation  which  might 
at  least  be  attempted  in  the  colony ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
tea-plant  That  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
especially  of  the  settlements  to  the  northward,  is  en- 
tirely congenial  to  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the 
tea-plant,  cannot  be  doubted.  A  fruit-tree  of  Chinese 
origin,  called  loquet,  has  been  long  naturalized  in  the 
colony ;  and  its  fruit,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  plum,  is  sold  in  great  quantities  in 
the  Sydney  market.  Various  other  specimens  of  the 
botany  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  been  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully, both  in  the  Botanic  Garden  and  in  the  private 
nurseries  of  the  colony  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  tea-plant 
itself  growing  in  the  open  air  in  New  South  Wales  in 
apparent  health  and  vigour. 

Such  a  species  of  cultivation  would  doubtless  require 
a  numerous  and  a  Chinese  population ;  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  supposed  that  such  a  population  would  not 
be  easily  attracted  to  New  South  Wales.  The  Chinese, 
however,  are  an  emigrating  nation;  and  as  they  are 
easily  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  for- 
tunes, to  emigrate  to  Singapore,  Batavia,  and  Calcutta, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  similar  prospect 
would  induce  them  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales. 
If  a  considerable  number  of  families  were  to  be  settled 
together  on  a  tract  of  land  to  be  appropriated  foj:  the 
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purpose  at  one  of  the  northern  i^ettletuMits;  either  .e 
tenants  at  a  rental  in  produce  or  as  proprietors,  am 
allowed  to  adopt  their  own  mannera  and  ^mstoms  with 
out  interference  on  the  part  of  the  coionistSy  there  is  n 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  object  might  be  snccetB 
fully  accomplished,  and  the  culture  of  the  tea^-plan 
introduced  into  the  colony  with  every  prospect  of  sne 
cess.  The  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  the  colony,  in'ai 
agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view,  from  A 
formation  of  such  a  settlement  in  its  territory,  windi 
undoubtedly  be  great,  while  the  moral  influence  wfaicl 
it  would  afford  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  exeit 
ing  on  the  emigrants  themselves  might  lead,  to  itk 
happiest  results. 

The  Dutch  have  long  been  alive  to  the  benefits  like! 
to  result  to  their  nation  from  the  settlement  of  nuia^ 
rous  families  of  Chinese  in  their  colonial  territorie 
Chinese  are  very  numerous  in  the  city  of  Batavia ;  ati 
the  police  of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  denominate 
the  Chinese  quarter,  is  entrusted  to  individuals  of  the 
own  nation,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  chief,  ivl 
is  responsible  to  the  European  authorities,  and  whoi 
they  elect  annually,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Dutci 
Government.  They  are  uniformly  industrious,  frug»l 
and  orderly ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  set' 
tlement,  consisting  of  families  and  individuals  of  i^ 
same  nation,  would  maintain  an  equally  reputable 
character,  and  could  be  governed  with  equal  facility  ia 
New  South  Wales. 

It  must  be  evident  at  all  events,  that  the  field  of  ex»- 
tion  for  the  agriculturist  of  New  South  Wales  is  sufi 
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cientlj  extensive.  With  every  variety  of  climate  and 
every  variety  of  soil^  the  colony  requires  only  a  nume- 
rona  and  industrious  population  to  enable  it  to  produce 
ia  abundance -whatever  is  requisite  for  the  sustenance 
and  the  comfort  of  man.  Enterprise,  of  which  there  is 
at  this  moment  no  lack  in  the  colony,  will  in  due  time 
discover  a  thousand  new  channels  for  the  profitable  out* 
lay  of  capital  and  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  and 
honest  persevering  industry  will  in  the  mean  time  be 
enabled  to  eat  ^*  pleasant  bread/'  and  to  acquire  that 
**  competent  portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life," 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  progress  of  society  and 
the  real  welfare  of  man. 
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No.1.   PagelOT. 

Gooemor  Bligh's  General  Order  of  the  14th  of  February,  IdffT ,  forhid^Sm 

the  Dittillation  of  Spirits* 

**  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  taking  into  his  consideration  the  »r^ 
which  will  arise  from  the  distillation  of  spirits  of  any  description,  d 
hereby  con6rm  the  General  Order  of  the  28th  of  Febniary,  1799,  whiol 
as  follows : 

**  The  Governor,  having  received  information  from  various  qiirfttf 
that  in  direct  disobedience  of  public  orders,  and  in  defiance  of  the  #0 
sequence  of  detection,  several  persons  in  different  parts  of  this  oolfli 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  erecting  stills,  and  providing  materials  fbr.li 
purpose  of  distilling  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  tt  Mi 
whole  colony  that  this  destructive  practice  has  long  been  feriuddfliii 
this  settlement,  and  under  the  immediate  authority  of  evory  officer  wfcc 
has  commanded  in  it ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  on  the  n^i^ 
than  to  call  on  the  aid  and  exertion  of  the  whole  body  of  offiMA 
whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  suppressing  it ;  and  to  desire,  tW 
wherever  they  may  understand  it  continues  to  be  carried  on  or  tt* 
tempted,  they  may  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  detect  the  0^ 
person,  and  to  seize  or  destroy  the  utensils  they  may  have  prorided  fi^i 
a  purpose  so  certainly  calculated  to  ruin  the  present  healthy  state  of  ^ 

m 

inhabitants  of  this  territory.  All  constables,  watchmen,  and  other  pf 
sons,  are  hereby  strictly  enjoined,  wherever  they  may  have  cauM  ^ 
suspect  this  forbidden  trade  is  carried  on,  to  make  the  same  known  t 
any  magistrate  or  officer,  in  order  that  steps  be  regularly  pursued  ft 
bringing  any  opposition  to  these  orders  to  proof.  If  those  persons  lA 
shall  presume  to  carry  on  this  noxious  work  after  this  information,  < 
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happen  to  be  free  people,  erery  indulgence  they  may  haye  hitherto  re- 
ceired  from  Government  shall  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  they  shall 
be  ordered  to  quit  the  colony  by  the  earliest  opportunity : — if  a  convict, 
they  will  receive  such  treatment  for  their  disobedience,  as  their  conduct, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  Court,  may  appear  to  merit* 

**  By  command  of  His  Excellency, 

**  Edmund  Gbiffin,  Secretary." 
'*  Government  House,  Sydney, 
"  February  14th,  1807." 

No.  2.    Page  111. 

Warrant  to  apprehend  Mr,  Maearthur, 
**  New  South  Wales. 

"  Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  before  me  upon 
oath,  that  John  Macarthur,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  schooner  Parramatta, 
now  lying  in  this  port,  hath  illegally  stopped  the  provisions  of  the 
master,  mates,  and  crew  of  the  said  schooner  ;  whereby  the  said  master, 
mates,  and  crew  have  violated  the  colonial  regulations,  by  coming  an- 
jtathorised  on  shore ;  and  whereas  I  did,  by  my  official  letter  bearing 
date  the  14th  day  of  this  instant  December,  require  the  sai4  Jol|n 
Macarthur  to  appear  before  me  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  instant  De^ 
cember,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day ;  and  whereas 
the  said  John  Macarthur  hath  not  appeared  at  the  time  aforesaidj  nor 
since : — these  are  therefore,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  to  command  you  to 
bring  the  said.  John  Macarthur  before  me  and  other  His  IM^ajesty's 
Justices,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  16th  instant,  December,  at  tea  o'clock 
of  the  same  day,  to  answer  in  the  premises  :  and  hereof  fail  not. 

**  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Sydney,  this  15th  dayv  of  De- 
cember, 1807. 

(Signed)  **  Kichard  Atkins,  J.  A.  (L,  S.}" 

**  Mr.  Francis  Cakes, 
"  Chief  Constable,  Parramatta." 


No.  3.   Page  115. 
**  Protest. 

"  To  the  Members  of  the  Criminal  Court. 

'*  Gentlemen, 
**  It  will,  I  am  convinced,  excite  your  surprise,  as  I  think  it  must  of 
every  impartial  man,  to  hear  that  I  am  brought  a  prisoner  to  this  bar, 
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utter! 3r  tmaeqintinted,  eteept  from  nimbtir,  of  th^' trttufft'bf'th*  Accti* 
satioa  against  which  I  am  to  defend  myself.  Sttteh/'  hWe^f,  '!b  ih6 
fact!  for  although  I  have  made  three  written  mppliesticms  to  tire  'Todge 
Advocate  for  a  copy  of  the  mdictment  or  infbrmatioii/  I  lAVe  not  b^en 
able  to  obtain  it. 

'*  In  this  unprecedented  situation,  and  baring  been  informed  that  the 
charge  against  me  had  been  founded  on  certain  events  which  originate 
in  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  as  ezem- 
plified  in  the  correspondence  and  warrants  ;  I  did  coneeiye  it  prudent, 
and  a  piece  of  daty  I  owed  to  the  community,  to  protest  against  Richard 
Atkins,  Esq.  being  appointed  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  a  trial  where  he  is  so 
much  interested,  and  in  which  his  own  security  is  so  materially  in> 
volved. 

'*  To  prevent  unnecessary  delay,  and  other  consequences  which  I 
apprehended,  I  did,  in  a  letter  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Bligh,  protest 
against  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  respectfully  required  that  a  dis- 
interested person  might  be  appointed  to  preside  at  my  trial. 

**  To  this  His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  answer,  'That  the  law  iauai 
take  its  course,  as  he  does  not  feel  himself  justified  to  use  any  interr 
ference  with  the  executive  power ; '  by  which  I  suppose  it  meant  the 
judicial  authority  ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  His  Excellency's  power  must 
be  the  executive. 

"  Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  obtain  what  I  know  to  be  my  lawful 
right,  my  only  alternative  is  to  resort  to  the  Members  of  this  Court ; 
and  I  do  so  under  an  entire  confidence,  that  what  I  can  prove  to  be  my 
right,  you,  as  men  of  honour,  will  grant  me. 

"  To  you  then,  gentlemen,  I  appeal ;  and  solemnly  protest  againsi 
Richard  Atkins,  Esq.,  being  allowed  to  take  his  seat  as  one  of  my  judges 
on  this  trial. 

"  To  support  this  protest,  my  first  objection  is,  because  there  is  a  suit 
pending  between  us,  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money  that  he  unjustly 
withholds,  and,  as  he  is  screened  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  is  to  bf 
submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 

"  My  second  objection  is,  because  I  can  prove  he  has  for  many  years 
cherished  a  rancorous  inveteracy  against  me,  which  has  displayed  itself 
in  the  propagation  of  malignant  falsehoods,  and  every  act  of  injustice 
that  can  be  expected  to  proceed  from  a  person  armed  with  power,  against 
a  man,  whose  life  and  conduct  is,  I  trust,  a  public  satire  on  his  own* 

"  My  third  objection  is,  because  I  have  long  been  the  object  of  his 
vindictive  malice,  in  eonsequence  of  my  having  been  called  as  an  evi- 
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^W99  to  soppo^  an  accusation  made  against  him  by  Jobn  Harris,  Esq^, 
that  h»  was  a  /iwindler. 

"My  £»artb  objection  is,  baoause  ha  baa  associated  and  combined 
with  that  ^e^-known  dismembered  limb  of  the  law,  George  Cro8ley» 
and  others  of  as  wicked  minds,  though  perhaps  not  qnite  so  notcidous* 
to  accomplish  my  destruction.  In  proof  of  this  1  have  evidsQoe  to  prove 
that  Crosley  has  prepared  the  information  to  be  produced  on  this  ticiai, 
and  has  arranged  the  whole  plan  of  evidence  ;  he  being  considered  emi- 
nently qualified  to  conduct  that  part  of  the  business,  from  his  extensive- 
practice  in  that  particular  branch  of  legal  knowledge.  I  have  also  proof 
in  my  hands,  in  the  writing  of  that  veteran  practitioner  Crosley,  which 
will  convince  the  most  sceptical  mind  that  other  schemes  have  been 
agitated  to  deprive  me  of  my  property,  liberty,  honour,  and  life. 

"  Here  it  is,  gentlemen, — read  it;  and  after,  read  the  proceedings  of  a 
^neh  of  Magistrates ;  and  you  will  see,  that  for  presuming  to  complain, 
of  a  most  unlawful  seizure  of  my  property,  which  the  Judge  Advocate 
joined  in  reprobating,  it  has  been  determined  to  ruin  me. 

"  This  precious  document  came  into  my  hands  as  if  by  the  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence :  it  was  dropped  from  the  pocket  of 
Crosley,  and  brought  to  me.  That  you  may  consider  it  at  your  leisure^ 
I  annex  a  copy  both  of  it  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bench  of 
Magistrates. 

"  My  fifth  objection  is,  because  Eichard  Atkins,  Esq.,  is  my  prosecutor 
on  this  trial,,  and  is  so  deeply  interested  to  procure  my  conviction,  tbat» 
should  he  fail,  nothing  but  the  arm  of  power  can  save  him  from  a  crimioi^l 
prosecution,  at  this  very  bar,  for  false  imprisonment  of  me. 

"My  sixth  and  last  objection  is,  on  his  having  already  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  me,  as  is  presumptively  proved,  and 
can  be  clearly,  by  his  declaring  that  the  Bench  of  Magistrates  had  tl^ 
power  to  punish  me  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  thereby  clearly  demon- 
strating an  intention  to  deprive  me  of  the  benefit  of  my  present  tri^lf  ., ,. 

**  It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  denied  that  the  Judge  Advocate,  fyon^tii^ 
constitution  of  this  Court,  combines  the  two  characters  of  judge  ^nd 
juror;  and  that  it  follows,  as  an  indisputable  conseqnence^  th?i$,i£^oy 
objection  which  applies  to  either  character,  is  strictly  applicable .t^hv^f 

"  All  theriBfore  that  remains  for  me  to  do,  is  to  lay  before  ypu^  tjie. 
legal  authorities  on  which  I  found  my  right  of  challenge. 

**  First  Authority.  ,  —^ 

'//  The  suspicion  of  prejudice  may  be  reasonably  infea^e^  agai^^l?^ 
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juror  from  his  haying  an  interest  in  the  cause,  whereby  he  may  be  led  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner. 

"  '  The  prisoner  must  assign  his  cause  of  challenge,  of  the  relerancy 
of  which  the  members  are  themselyes  the  judges*  The  valid  causes  of 
challenge  are,  suspicion  of  malice,  of  prejudice,  aild  infamous  character/ 

"  Second  Authority. 
"  *  So  jealous  is  the  law  of  the  perfect  impartiality  of  jurors,  that  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a  good  cause  of  challenge  that  the  juror  has  been  heard  to 
give  his  opinion  beforehand,  that  the  party  is  guilty.' — {Tytler,} 

"  Third  Authority, 

*'  *  Two  causes  of  challenge,  impossible  to  be  overruled,  are  the 

charges  of  corruption  or  bribery,  verified  by  competent  proof,  and 

malice  of  hostile  enmity  expressed  by  word  or  deed  against  the  prisoner. 

Infamous  character  is  also  a  most  relevant  ground  of  challenge.' — (  TytUr,) 

**  Fourth  Authority. 
"  '  It  hath  been  allowed  a  good  ground  of  challenge  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  that  the  juror  hath  declared  his  opinion  beforehand  that  the 
party  is  guilty.'— (Bum'i  Justice.) 

"  Fifth  Authority, 
**  *  The  Mayor  of  Hereford  was  laid  by  the  heels  for  sitting  in  a  cause 
when  he  himself  was  lesser  of  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment,  though  he  by 
the  charter  was  sole  Judge  of  the  Court.' — {Bum's  Justice.) 

"  Sixth  Authority, 
**  *  The  cause  of  Foxham  tithing  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  a  justice  of 
peace  was  surveyor  of  highways,  and  a  matter  which  concerned  his  ofSce 
coming  in  question  at  the  sessions,  he  joined  in  making  the  order,  and 
his  name  was  put  in  the  caption.  Determined  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  it  ought  not  to  be  ;  as,  if  an  action  be  brought  by  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Trevor,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  must  be  before 
Edward  Neville,  Knight,  and  his  associates,  and  not  before  Thomas 
Trevor  j  and  it  was  quashed.' — {BurrCs  Justice,) 

**  Seventh  Authority, 
"  '  And  the  better  to  remove  all  cause  of  suspicion  of  partiality,  it 
was  wisely  provided  by  the  statutes  4th  £dw.  III.  cap.  2 ; — 8th  Richard 
II.  cap.  2  ^— and  33d  Henry  VIII.  cap.  24;— that  no  Judge  of  Assize 
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•hall  hold  pleas  in  any  county  wherein  he  was  born  or  inhabits/— 
{Blaekstone's  Commentaries,) 

'*  Eighth  Authority. 

"  '  Jurors  may  be  challenged  for  suspicion  of  bias  or  partiality  :  this 
may  be  either  a  principal  challenge,  or  to  the  favour.  A  principal 
challenge  is  such,  where  the  cause  carries  with  it  endent  marks  of 
suspicion,  either  of  favour  or  malice  ; — as  that  he  hath  an  interest  in  the 
cause ;  there  is  an  action  pending  between  him  and  the  party  :  these 
are  principal  grounds  of  challenge,  and,  if  true,  cannot  be  over-ruled/ — 
{Blackstone^s  Commentaries,) 

**  Gentlemen, — It  would  be  an  unpardonable  waste  of  your  time,  and 
an  insult  to  your  understandings,  to  press  upon  you  more  anthorities,  for 
those  I  have  submitted  are  clear  to  the  point. 

**  You  will  now  decide,  gentlemen,  whether  Law  or  Justice  shall 
finally  prevail  over  the  contrivances  of  George  Crosley :  you  have  the 
eyes  of  an  anxious  public  upon  yea,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  their 
property,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives. 

"  To  you  has  fallen  the  lot  of  deciding  a  point  which  involves  perhaps 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions  yet  unborn ;  and  I  conjure  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,  in  whose  presence  you  stand,  to  consider 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  precious  deposit  with  which  you  are 
entrusted. 

"  For  my  own  part,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  have  no  apprehensions.  I 
feel  assured,  that  neither  expectations  of  reward  and  favour,  nor  dread 
of  persecution,  will  influence  your  decision. 

"It  is  to  the  Officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  committed  ;— and  who  that  is  just  has  any  thing 
to  dread  1 

(Signed)  "  John  Macarthvr.^ 

"  Sydney,  January  25, 1806." 


No.  4.    Page  116. 
"  Deposition. 


<( 


The  prisoner  John  Macarthur,  Esq.,  now  before  the  Court,  claims 
their  protection,  he  having  received  information  from  divers  friendly 
persons,  that  a  large  body  of  men  are  armed,  with  orders  to  carry  into 
execution  a  warrant  from  the  Judge  Advocate  against  him  for  exercising 
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his  lawful  right  of  challenge  agaiMt  the  9ai4i  JS^f^&V  EMKeeUe^  >»^ 

assigning  his  reasons  for  it,  as  he  was  directed  to.do  bj  t^e  Comit*  - 

"  The  deponent  farther  swears,  that  from  thf^  infcimAtiott  he.  has 

received,  he  considers  his  life  in  danger  &om  the  anpr^Brcipied  wid 

Htrociohs  characters  that  are  comhined  against  him  ;Uiid^  the  <lfff9Clien 

of  the  infamous  George  Crosley  :  he  therefore  declines  giving  tOT^.huI, 

and  entreats  the  Court  will  be  pleased  to  put  him  nnder  the  protection 

of  a  military  guards  they  being  the  only  persons  in  whese  hsjida  be^CMiId 

consider  himself  secure.  :  i-. 

(Signed)  "  J.  Macartaub." 

••  Sworn  before  the  Court  of  CriminalJurisdiction, 

this  2oth  day  of  January,  1806.  . -. 

(Signed)        "A.  F*  Kbnp*  Senior  Member, 
'  \  J.  Brabyn,  Lietit. 

Wm,  Moore,  Lieut.    , 
'■^  Thos.  Laycock,  Lieut.    -,. 

^  Wm.  Minchin,  Lieut. 

.■:  Wm.  Lawson,  Lieut.** 
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"  To  the  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Jail  at  Sydney.  ^  . 

"  You  are  hereby  required  and  directed  immediately  to  deliver  into 
the  custody  of  Garnham  Blazcell  and  Nicholas  Bayly,  Esqra.,  the  body 
of  JohnMacarthur,  Esq.,  who  was  committed  by  warrant  dtiti^  t^e 
^5tb  instant,  signed  by  Richard  Atkins,  lliomas  AmdMl,  Robert  Cani)^- 
bell,  and  John  Palmer,  Esqrs. ;  it  having  been  represented  to  me  by  the 
officers  composing  the  Court  of  Criminal  Judicature,  that  the  bail  befid 
entered  into  by  the  said  Garnham  Blaxcell  and  Nicholas  Bayly  'iettiaifts 
in  full  force. — Herein  fail  not,  as  yon  will  answer  the  same  at  Tout^eril. 

*'  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Sydney,  Neiv  Soath  Wa^es, 
this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January,  1808. 

(Signed)  "  George  Johnston,  I,  F. 

"  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Major  commapdiPS 
New  South  Wales  Corps." 


,  ^  - 
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**  The  regiment  marched  down  from  the  barracks,  led  .<m  by  Major 
Johnston  and  the  other  officers,  with  colours  flying  and  miisip  pJAying  as 


ttey  MraaMtt  tei^H^  bodse.  %ii»M^  f^itP^iS^^es^  arie^.'lbiiouie  was 
8Urroifiide(f  r'Ae^dbldiei^  tjtntskly Hftitd^'ftitb  till  ]^arts~of  il/  'an^  ^];re8ted 
all  th€  ma^iMfliti^,  MK  Gorte  tH©  provost- AarSHfelVMnCjnffiQ  vxj  ^ecre' 
^t»Y',9inA  Mti^ahoti  thfe  cl&aplfliti.  I'had  just  time  to  call  to  my  orderly 
serjflnit  to  hih^1*y 'horses  ready,  -v^htttj'ft^c^t'tfp  "stairs^  on  my 

mniforai,  tiM  Idmily  being  tBen  in  deep  mouriiif^gf  wl\en,'oh'my  return, 
;a8 1  was  stuiding  on  the  staircase  waiting  for  my  servant  witli  my  swo;rd, 
I^aw  a  nuttbepof  soldiers  rushiug  up  staird  with  their  muskets  ai^d  fixed 
bayonets,  as  I  conceired  to  seize  my  person.  I  retired  instantly  into  a 
bacft  rootia,  to  defeat  their  object,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  in^an^,  to  be 
adopted  for  the  restoration  of  my  authority,  which  in  suqh  a  critical 
situation  could  only  be  accomplished  by  my  getting  into  the  interior  of 
the  oonntry  adjacent  to  the  Hawkesbnry,  where  I  knew  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  would  flock  to  my  standard.  To  this  situation  I  was  pur- 
sued by  the  soldiers,  and  after  experiencing  much  insult  was  conducted 
below  by  l^eut.  Minchin,  who  told  me  that  Major  Johnston  was  waiting 
for  me.'  We  passed  together  into  the  drawing-room,  every  part  being 
crowded  with  soldiers  under  arms,  many  of  whom  appeared  to  be  in- 
toxicated. 

"  I  then  received  a  letter  brought  by  Lieut.  Moore,  and  signed  by 
Major  Johnston  (calling  himself  Lieutenant  Governor),  requiring  me  to 
resign  ray  irathority,  and  to  Submit  to  the  arrest  under  which  he  placed 
^16;;  which  I  had  scarcely  perused,  when  a  message  wa^  delivered  to 
me  that  Major  Johnston  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  the  a^olhitt^  room,  at 
the  door  of  which  he  soon  after  appeared,  surr6uiM^d'by-^s't)^cdrs 
and  soldiers;  and  in  terms  much  to  the  same  effect  as  hiii  letter,  he 
there:  verbally  confirmed  my  arrest.  Martial  law  was  p^oclaiined/  my 
secretary  and  my  friends  were  prevented  from  seeing  me,'  and  t  was 
left  only  with  my  daughter  and  another  lady. 

"By  Major  Johnston's  order  several  persons  seized  inyl^ftiet  and 
papers,  with  my  commission,  instructions,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
colony.  These  were  locked  up  in  a  room  guarded  by  two  sentinels,  and 
several  others  were  placed  round  the  house  to  prevent  my  escape. 

"  On  the  following  day  Lieut.  Moore  came  with  Major  Johnston'^ 
orders,  and  carried  away  my  swords  and  what  fire-arms  he  found  in 
the  house." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  allvded  to  by  the  Governor, 

**  Head  Quarters,  26th  January,  1808. 
"Sir, 

«  I  am  called  upon  to  execute  a  most  painful  duty  :   you  are  charged 
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by  the  respectable  inbabitants  of  Crimea  tbat  render  you  unfit  to 
exercise  tbe  supreme  authority  another  moment  in  this  colooy ;  aad  in 
that  charge  all  the  officers  serving  under  my  command  have  joined, 

"  I  therefore  require  you  in  His  Majesty's  sacred  name  to  resi^  your 
authority,  and  submit  to  the  arrest  which  I  hereby  place  you  under  by 
the  advice  of  all  my  officers,  and  by  the  advice  of  every  respectable 
inhabitant  in  the  town  of  Sydney. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  serFant, 
(Signed)  "  Gkorge  JoHNSTOif, 

**  Acting  Lieutenant- Goyemor,  and  Major  com- 
manding New  South  Wales  Corps.' 

"  To  William  Bligh,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
&c.  &c.  &c." 


»» 


*€ 
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''General  Orders. 

**  Horse-Guards,  2nd  July,  1811. 
At  a  General  Court-Martial,  held  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1811,  and  continued  by  adjournment  to  the  5th 
of  June  following,  Lieut.-Col.  George  Johnston,  Major  of  the  lOid 
regiment,  was  arraigned  upon  the  under-mentioned  Charge,  viz. — 
'  That  Lieut.-Col.  George  Johnston,  Major  as  aforesaid,  did,  on  or  about 
the  26th  day  of  January,  1808,  at  Sydney,  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  begin,  excite,  cause,  and  join  in,  a  mutiny,  by  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  then  under  bis 
command  and  doing  duty  in  the  colony,  and  seizing  and  causing  to 
be  seized  and  arrested,  and  imprisoning  and  causing  to  be  im- 
prisoned, by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  military   force,  the 
person  of  William  Bligh,  Esq.,  then  Captain-General  and  Governor 
in  Chief  in  and  over  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales.' 
"  Upon  which  Charge  the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision  :— 
«  *  The  Court  having  duly  and  maturely  weighed  and  considered  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  has 
been  offered  in  defence,  are  of  opinion  that  Lieut,'Col,  Johnston  is  Guiliy 
of  the  act  of  mutiny  as  described  in  the  charge,  and  do  therefore  sen- 
tence him  to  be  cashiered,' 
**  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
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of  ifi»MajMty,  was  pleased,  under  all  the  ciretnnstan^es  of  tbi^  ease,  to 
aeqttMsee  in  tiie  sentence  of  the  Conrt. 

"  The  Comrt,  in  passing  a  sentence  so  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  has  been  found  guihy,  -have  apparently 
been  actuated  by  a  consideration  of  the  norel  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstttices,  whieh,  by  the  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings, 
may  have  appeared  to  them  to  have  existed  during  the  administration  of 
Goyemor  Bligh,  both  as  affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  and  calling 
for  some  immediate  decision.  But  although  the  Prince  Regent  admits 
the  principle  under  which  the  Court  have  allowed  this  consideration  to 
act  in  mitigation  of  the  panishment  which  the  crime  of  mutiny  would 
otherwise  have  suggested,  yet  no  circumstances  whatever  can  be  re- 
ceived by  His  Royal  Highness  in  full  extenuation  of  an  assumption  of 
power,  so  subversive  of  every  principle  of  good  order  and  discipline,  as 
that  under  which  Lieut.^Col.  Johnston  has  been  convicted. 

"  The  Commander  in  Chief  directs  that  the  charge  preferred  against 

Lieut.-Co1.  Johnston,  together  with  the  Sentence  of  the  Court,  and  His 

Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  pleasure  thereon,  shall  be  read  at 

the  head  of  every  regiment,  and  entered  in  the  Regimental  Orderly 

Book. 

*'  By  command  of  His  Royal  Highness 

"  The  Commander  in  Chief, 

"  Harrt  Calvert,  Adj. -Gen." 


No.  8.    Page  159. 

Extracts  from  a  Report,  by  Governor  Macquarie,  to  Earl  Bathurtt, 

dated  London,  July  !27',  182!2. 

**  I  found  the  colony  barely  emerging  from  infantile  imbecility,  and 
suffering  from  various  privations  and  disabilities;  the  country  im- 
penetrable beyond  forty  miles  from  Sydney ;  agriculture  in  a  yet  lan- 
guishing state ;  commerce  in  its  early  dawn ;  revenue  unknown ; 
threatened  with  famine ;  distracted  by  faction  ;  the  public  buildings  in  a 
state  6f  dilapidation  and  mouldering  to  decay;  the  few  roads  and 
bridges  formerly  constructed  rendered  almost  impassable ;  the  popu- 
lation in  general  depressed  by  poverty  ;  no  public  credit  nor  private 
confidence ;  the  morals  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  the  lowest 
state  of  debasement,  and  religious  worship  almost  totally  neglected, 

'*  Part  of  those  evils  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  mutiny  of  the 
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lOSd  regiment;  the  arrest  of  Goyemor  Bligh;  and  thie  distrMS  oc- 
casioned to  the  aettlers  by  the  then  recent  flooda  of  the  Hawkeebiury  and 
Nepean  RiFers,  from  whose  banks  chiefly  the  colony  was  at  that  time 
supplied  with  wheat. 

"  Sach  was  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  when  I  took  charge  of  its 
administration  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1810.  I  left  it  in  February  la8t« 
reapiug  incalculable  advantages  from  my  extensire  and  imiiortaiit  dia? 
coveries  in  all  directions,  including  the  supposed  insurmountable  barrier 
called  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  the  westward  of  which  are  situated  the 
fertile  plains  of  Bathurst ;  and,  in  all  respects,  enjoying  a  state  of  private 
comfort  and  public  prosperity,  which  I  trust  will  at  least  equal  the  ex- 
pectation of  His  Majesty's  Government.  This  change  may  indeed  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  natural  operation  of  time  and  events  on  individual 
enterprise :  how  far  it  may  be  attributed  to  measures  originating  with 
myself,  as  hereinafter  detailed,  and  my  zeal  and  judgment  in  ^viog 
effect  to  my  instructions,  I  humbly  submit  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
Ministers. 

"  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  atatet  to  yojor 
Lordships,  that  the  progressive  improvement  and  internal  reaooroea  of . 
the  colony,  in  the  great  increase  of  the  flocks  and  herda,  and  ifi  the 
quantity  of  ground  cleared  and  brought  into  tillage,  keep  pace  with  the 
great  increase  of  population,  as  your  Lordship  will  see  by  the  fol- 
lowing Comparative  Statement :  namely,— 

**  Statement  of  Population,  &c.  in  March,  1810,  on  the  first  general 
Muster  and  Survey  after  my  arrival  in  the  colony  : 

Population,  including  the  73rd  and  102nd  regiments    •  ll^SW 

Homed  cattle         .           .           .           .           .           •  12,4^ 

Sheep          .           .           .           .           .           .V  25,^ 

Hogs            .......  0,544 

Horses         .......  1,134 

Acres  of  land  cleared  and  in  tillage  under  various  crops  7,615 

"  And  in  October,  18S1,  on  the  last  general  Muster  and  Survey  before 

my  departure:  .^ii.,".iwL 

Population,  including  the  military  .  .  *  ^ .  ■iS^jftScU' 

Homed  cattle         .  .  .  .  ^     _    .     .  1Q^9^ 

.     Siheep 290il58 

U0g9 ,  •      ,  ^90^  > 

Acres  of  land  cleared  and  in  tillage  under  varipps.crpi^y-^  ;,(^'^?iiss£ 


"On  iny  iidcft^^  the  commaiid  «f  die  colony  in  the  year  1810/ thd' 
amoimt  of  Fott  Duties  eolleeted  did  not  exceed  ,£9000  per  annam,  and"' 
tbert  wcfn  oiiYy  Jf5o  or  £G0  of  m  Manoe  in  tlie  treastdrer*8  hands  ;*  bnt 
now  duties  are  collected  at  Port  Jackson  to  the  amount  of  fh>m  ^^,000 ' 
to  ,£^,OdO  per  annum.    In  addition  to  this  annual  colonial  revenue, 
therd'sre  port  duties  collected  at  Hobart  Town,  and  George  Town  In 
Van  DiemonHI  Land,  to  the  amount  of  between  £M00  and  ^0,000  per 
annoxii. 

"  "Hie  decayed  and  dilapidated  state  of  all  the  public  buildings  both  at 
Sydffey  snd  the  subordinate  settlements,  and  the  state  of  the  public 
TQwdk  vni  bHdges  throug^hout  the  colony,  claimed  my  early  attention ; 
but  Ab  IrtfVonrcei  then  under  my  control  were  very  inadequate  to  repairs 
and  &prot'ements  of  that  nature  ;  my  plans  were  circumscribed,  and  my  *' 
progress  retarded  accordingly. 

*^Xt  tliat  time  there  were  no  colonial  funds  to  defVay  the  expense  6i 
conttkttefting  snob  works  ;  and  there  were  then  very  fewconTictartificerft 
or  labourers  in  the  colony :  but  since  the  existence  of  a  colonisl 
xei^Bmie,  and  ^fter  so  great  an  increase  of  convict  artificers  and  labourers 
as  lias  taken  place  within  the  last  seven  years,  all  the  public  buildihgi^ 
in  the  colony  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  have  been  erected  by  the 
government  artificers  and  labourers ;  as  have  also  all  the  roads  and 
bridges." 
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Extmet  of  the  Assignm$Ht  lUf^ladont  ettabUshed  fry  Sir  Richard  Bomirke, 

**  3.  Convicts  will  be  assigned  to  persons  holding  under  any  of  the 
foregoing  tenures,  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. : — 

160  acres  1  man 

300    ..  2    .. 

480    ..  3    .. 

G¥>    ..  4    .. 

And  one  man  additional  for  every  forty  acres,  not  exceeding  640  acres, 
under  pkvagh  or  hoe  culture. 
**  For  every  additional  160  acres  of  any  quantity  not  exceeding 

4t80, iman, 

"  FW  every  additional  640  acres, «  meH; 

Provide  that  no  one  person  shall  in  the  whole  have  more  than  Vet^tity 
asiign^d'ebnvicttfin'-his  service  at  any  one  time. 
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"  Persons  holding  under  any  o{  the  foregoing  tenares  less  than  160 
acres  will  be  allowed  convict  labourers,  but  not  meohsnios,  for  land  under 
plough  or  hoe  culture,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

SO  acres  1  man.  80  acres  3  men. 


40     ..  S  men.  120     ..  4 


i  . 


>> 


The  tenures  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Regulation  are  freehold  and 
leases  of  not  less  than  three  years. 

Additional  Assignment  Regulations, 

"1.  The  Board  of  Assignment  having  reported  to  the  Governor,  with 
reference  to  the  33rd  paragraph  of  the  Regulations  for  the  assignment  of 
male  convicts,  dated  the  9th  May,  1835,  that  a  larger  supply  of  convict 
labour  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  to  private  service,  than  waS  con- 
templated when  the  scale  contained  in  the  2nd  paragraph  of  these  Regu- 
lations was  framed  ;  His  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the 
following  scale  of  qualification,  according  to  which  agricultural  labourers 
and  mechanics  will  in  future  be  assigned,  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  that  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Regulations  referred  to,  namely — 

160  Acres 2  men. 

240  .......       3  men. 

320 4  men. 

400    .        .        .        .       ....        .        .       5  men. 

480    ........        6  men. 

560    ........       7  men. 

640    •       *        * 8  men. 

"  For  every  additional  160  acres,  not  exceeding  in 

the  whole  1920  acres  ....'.        1  man. 

"  For  every  additional  half  section  or  320  acres, 

above  1920  acres ,1  man. 

"  And  in  addition 

"  For  20  acres  under  hoe  or  plough  culture         .        1  man. 
. .   40        .  •  . .         do.         do.       .        •       2  men. 

. .    60        . .  .  •         do.         do.       .    •    .       3  men. 

• .  80       •  •  •  •         do.         do.       •       .       4  men. 

And  one  man  additional  for  every  40  acres  above  80,  and  not  ex* 
ceeding  640  acres,  under  hoe  or  plough  culture. 

"  Provided  that  no  person  shall,  in  the  whole,  have  more  than  seventy 
convicts  assigned  to  iiis  service  at  any  one  time,  exclusive  of  domestic 
servants  and  boys,  under  Regulations  of  18th  March,  1833. 

"  Persons  holding  less  than  160  acres  will  be  allowed  convict  la- 
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bourers,  but  not  mechanics,  for  land  onder  hoe  or  plough  calture,  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

20  acres  ......  1  man. 

40  ditto 2  men. 

60  ditto 3  men. 

80  ditto 4  men. 

100  ditto 5  men. 

120  ditto 6  men. 

"2.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  land  forming  the  qualification  for 
assigned  servants  is  to  be  held  under  the  terms  and  conditions  required 
by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Regulations  of  the  9th  May,  1835. 

'*  3,  Any  persons  who,  having  made  the  regular  applications  and  returns 
through  the  Special  Sessions  in  September  last,  are  desirous  of  avlEiiling 
themselyes  of  the  enlarged  scale  now  published,  will  address  themselves 
direct  to  the  Board  of  Assignment,  stating  the  number  of  labourers  or 
mechanics  they  require.  Such  persons  as  failed  to  apply  at  the  Special 
Sessions  in  consequence  of  their  being  fully  supplied,  according  to  the 
former  scale,  will  send  in  applications  and  returns  in  the  form  and 
manner  specified  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Regulations  of  the  9th  of 
May,  to  the  nearest  petty  sessions  or  magistrate  acting  singly,  who  will 
forward  the  same  with  the  report  required  by  paragraph  5  of  those 
Regulations,  to  the  Board  of  Assignment. 

"  4.  Persons  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  any  additional  quali- 
fication in  land,  obtained  at  any  time  after  their  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  Special  Sessions,  in  September,  in  any  year,  are  permitted  to 
send  in  to  the  Board  of  Assignment  amended  applications  and  returns  of 
such  newly  acquired  land,  through  the  nearest  petty  sessions  or  ma- 
gistrate acting  singly,  in  form  and  manner  required  by  the  fourth  para« 
graph  of  the  Regulations  of  the  9th  of  May  last.  * 

"5.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
is  intended  to  annul  the  5th  paragraph  of  the  Regulations  of  the  9th 
May  last,  which  directs  that  all  applications  for  convict  labourers  and 
mechanics  assignable  in  the  country  shall  be  renewed  at  the  Annual 
Special  Sessions,  to  be  held  in  September  of  each  year. 

"  6.  Not  more  than  one  domestic  servant  of  each  description  will  be 
assigned  to  any  one  individual ;  and  the  Petty  Sessions  and  magistrates 
are  specially  requested  and  enjoined  to  sign  no  application  for  domestic 
servants,  unless  the  parties  applying  are  in  a  condition  of  life  to  require 
them. 

"7.  Any  person  not  possessing  the   qualification  required  by  the 
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existing  Regulations,  who,  by  assignmentfl  made  previously  to  the 
operation  of  the  Regulations  of  the  9th  of  May,  1835,  is  found  to  have 
convicts  in  his  service,  will  not  receive  any  domestic  8^rvaIl1;a,  whatever 
may  be  his  condition  of  life,  until  the  number  of  such  be  reduced  below 
four ;  and  any  person  having  by  former  assignment  more  than  the  full 
number  of  assigned  servants  allowed  by  the  scale  now  promulgated,  will 
not  receive  any  convicts  as  a  domestic  servant  until  tbo  excess  be 
reduced  below  four. 

"8.  It  having  been  represented  to  the  Governor,  tbat  much  in- 
convenience and  loss  have  been  experienced  by  assignees  who  have 
been  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  their  assigned  servants  by  reason  of  the 
capital  conviction  or  transportation  of  those  servants,  and  the  im* 
possibility,  in  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  of  obtaining 
free  labourers  to  supply  their  places;  His  Excellency  is  pleased  to 
direct,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  that  the .  Regulations  of 
Government  have  been  fully  carried  into  effect  for  the  maintenance  and 
control  of  the  assigned  servants  so  convicted  or  transported,  and  that  the 
commission  of  the  offence  was  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  the  assignee,  he  shall  be  immediately  supplied  with  the 
number  of  labourers,  including  the  equivalent  for  any  mechanic,  of 
which  he  may  have  been  thus  deprived  by  sentence  of  the  law.  Ap- 
plications for  servants  under  the  circumstances  stated,  are  to  be  made  to 
the  Governor,  through  the  Colonial  Secretary,  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  conviction  of  the  servants,  and  of  the  committing  ma- 
gistrate, as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  commission  of  the 
offence. 

**  9.  Vacancies  in  the  number  of  assigned  servants  occasioned  by 
death,  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  upon  the  casualty 
being  reported  by  the  assignee  to  the  Principal  Superintendent  of 
Convicts,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  Board  of  Assignment.'' 
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No.  10.    Page  344. 

ABSTBACT  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION 
OF  NEW  SOUTH   WALES  TAKEN  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1853. 


Male. 


Fezaale. 


TotaU 


Tree. 


Above  12. 
X7,.W2 


Under  12. 
5256 


Convict." 


21,84d 


Tree. 


Above  12. 
852? 


Under  12. 
4931 


Convict. 


969d 


«0,r9* 


RELIGION. 


Protestant* 
'     43,095 


Roman  Catholic. 
17,238 


Jews, 
345 


Pagans.  |  Uncertain. 


56 


.» 


42 


PO^tJLATlON  OF  SYDNEY   IN   1833. 


:ii 


V     '.■  I 


Male..     , 
Free.  |Conviot.| 

Afbo ve  i^.  Under  12. 1  |  Above  12. 

1865    I     3697 


Female* 


y§m    .    i    r.l850 


^ee. 

Conrictr* 

.  Under  12. 

1837 

695    - 

■  ■;;.■■   Ci.tj 
16332:' 


Protestant. 
:     ia,079 


Roman  Catholic. 
S9i2 


RELIGION. 

Jews. 


209 


Pagans. 
22 


Uncertain^ 


lESTUVXATE  OF  THE  PRESENT  AMOUNT  OF  THE  GENERAL 

POPULATION. 

Population,  as  per  census  2d  Sept.,  1833  ....        60,794 

Emigrants  arrived  from  2d  Sept.  to  31st  Dec.  1833,  being  "1  ggg 

average  of  the  year J 

Convicts                do.                 do.                 do.        .        .  1,380 

Births                     do.                 do.                 do.        .        .  620 

Emigrants  arrived  from  1st  Jan.,  1834,  to  30th  June,  1836  3,616 

Convicts                do.                 do.                 do.        .        .  8,559 

Births                    do.                 do.  being  average  of  1834  5,000 


Deaths  from  2d  Sept.,  1833,  to  30th  June,  1836,  average 

Population,  30th  June,  1836, 


20,067 

80,861 
3,500 

77,361 
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RETURN  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  INTO  AKD 

FROM    NEW    SOUTH    WALES,     DURING    THE    FOLLOWING  YEARS, 

AND   OF   THE   NUMBER  OF   VESSELS   AND  AMOUNT   OF  TONWGS 

EMPLOYED. 

1.   IMPORTS. 

From                                                                                TonM«t 

Foreign      , 

yumbsTi 

Yatr 

Ot.B^Miii. 

Britul.  Colo 

niea. 

SlBle,  uid 

FiaheriBB. 

TouJ. 

of 

Tom. 

Um. 

Mas 

399^91    7  11 

ld.S6t    7% 

44,346    4    4 

570,'000    0    0 

137 

3i,559 

taf9 

U3,463    0    0 

135 

486    0    0 

4S,a55    0    0 

601,004    0    0 

158 

3?,SiS 

«,it86 

1830 

M8.935    0    0 

356    0    0 

480.480    0    0 

157 

31,a» 

mi 

1831 

Ml  ,983    0    0 

68 

8W    0    0 

179.359    0    0 

490.152    0    0 

155 

33,900 

%&>• 

las* 

109344    0    0 

47 

895    0    0 

147,381    0    0 

€0i.6«l    0    0 

189 

36.om 

XSX 

1833 

iS*.tSO    0    0 

66S    0    0 

£18,090    0    0 

713,972    0    0 

3,11" 

18S4 

669,663    0    0 

Hi 

570    0    0 

197,757    0    0 

991,990    0    0 

94.^ 

57,'«i 

S.ISI 

1835 

707,183    0    0 

144 

784    0    qI 

240,533    0    C^ 

1,092,500    0    0 

260 

S3,019 

To 

ToBDHe. 

Foreign 

Number 

Yeir 

Gt.  Britsin. 

Britub  Colo- 

Slates  and 
Fiebetiee. 

."f 

Ions. 

Mm. 

4,845  13  Iff 

,-fi,,S'', 

i 

050    9    8| 

146,283    0    ( 

a,T41    0    ( 

716    0    ' 

1C8 

rw  WC 

120.559    0    C 

I.' 

597    0    ( 

5,305    0    ( 

141 

461    0    . 

fM 

1R,<n 

iSJ.lOfi    0    ( 

VHK 

.'),*i 

(69,508    0    C 

(17 

341    0    t 

57,949    0     I 

»M 

i09 

»xv 

1„WI 

400,738    0    C 

m 

311    0    < 

58,691    0    ( 

,W 

540    0    < 

1835 

496,937    0    0 

OB 

7S1     0    Ol 

369 

6(i,yo4l 
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RETtiaN    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES   IMPORTED   INTO 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  DURING  THE  YEARS  18S8  to  1835. 


Year. 

Spirils, 

Wines. 

Beer  and 

Ale. 

Tea. 

SuBir. 

Coffee. 

Urflons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Pounda. 

Ponnd.. 

Pounds. 

1828 

339,978 

1W,360 

194,750 

129,40* 

4,415,800 

15.708 

1830 

99,459 

58,671 

214,956 

■1 

1831 

130,976 

78,731 

76,067 

60«,709 

^ 

]1' 

N4H 

17,380 

373,599 

161 ,410 

244,490 

106,849 

■1 

'i7H 

5.795 

1834 

3W,T«1 

331.057 

iK6,75d 

7B9,Wj 

44.- 

a3,189 

1H35 

283,834 

274.798 

l.S72,Bd3 

5 

4*; 

196 

soo.ooa 

V... 

Salt  Pro- 
visions. 

robncco 

Cottons. 

Linens. 

Silks. 

Woollens. 

Soap.  TbI- 
low,  and 
Candles. 

Pounds. 

Yards. 

710,376 

384,067 

659,463 

3.S1,752 

V 

mi 

£«0349vd„e 

353,921 

536.43S 

230,401 

498,918 

156,103 

v.- 

"Ml 

S64.1J7 

«,471 

66,166 

11,296 

msi 

94,368 

165,000 

781.326 

76,93.i 

68.419 

84,241 

190,663 

126,318 

951,080 

1H1' 

313,419 

878,625 

200.691 

v> 

•wi.'i 

139,500 

301,058 

iKy 

3.147 ,15E 

289,888 

1,447,839 

283.358 

mi- 

388,458 

249,851 

1,642,390 

I40,77(; 

f* 

41,: 

313,656 

485,094 

sicluBive   0 

SCsr 

&c.  &c. 
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No,  11. — (Continued.) 

RETURN  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  COLONIAL  EXPORT 
SHIPPED  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
YEARS. 


Year. 

Wool. 

Cedar. 

Blue 
Gum. 

Tree- 
nails. 

New 

Zealand 

Flax. 

Sperm 
Oil. 

Black 
Oil. 

Whale- 
bone. 

Cocoa  ^ut 

and  Sea 

Elephant 

Oil. 

Pounds. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

18^ 

SS-t.-'Ha* 

847,805 

285.541 

65,837 

60 

311 

28 

0  17 

123 

1829 

1,005,333 

940,486 

608,647 

181,817 

270 

921 

— 

— 

— 

1830 

899,750 

368,830 

179,403 

23,959 

602 

983 

98 

9  16 

92 

1831 

1,401,284 

580,393 

302,410 

24,316 

751f 
800i 

1571 

505 

^    0 

57J 

1833 

1,515,156 

418,930 

214,462 

186,831 

2491 

695 

43    0 

— 

lass 

1,734,203 

1,086,437 

147,170 

328,503 

211 

3048A 

418 

27    0 

— 

1834 

2,246,933 

899,492 

35,550 

212,467 

391 

27591 

976 

4  12 

— 

18a5 

3,776,191 

922,542 

209,128 

196,969 

244 

2904 

1159 

108    0 

— 

♦  The  quantity  of  wool  shipped  in  1819 

was 

71,299  lbs. 

1820 

112,616 

1821 

175,433 

1822 

172,880 

1823 

198,240 

1824 

275,560 

1825 

411,600 

1826 

552,960 

1827 

407,116 

Year. 

Seal- 
skins. 

Hides. 

Butter  and 
Cheese. 

Salt  Pro- 
visions. 

Maize. 

Flour  and 
Biscuit. 

Coals. 

Cattle. 

Horsei 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

1828 

8,723 

4,415 

974 

1829 

11,362 

8,771 

1830 

9,720 

10,747 

313,152 

272,aS7 

1^ 

1831 

4,424 

14,320 

131,376 

361,760 

7,280   1     504,000 

3^ 

1832 

1,415 

44,335 

156,566 

1,265,764 

10,437        982.339 

866 

54 

184 

1833 

1,890 

12,117 

150,528 

1,122,240 

6,347     1,489,600 

1,339 

298 

161 

1834        890 

40.830 

1,408,736 

1,722,000     22,038   1  1,198,960 

2,023 

186 

91 

1835        667 

35,6791    224,000 

1,675,520          954  !     846,720 

2,492 

111 

10? 

Year. 

Sheep. 

1831 

1832 

264 

1833 

1834 

862 

xfm 

2,402 

1  obacco  and 
Snuff. 


Pounds. 

21,448 

19,936 

44,184 

128,211 


Soap  and 
Candles. 


Pounds. 
43,344 
48,993 
87,752 
25,200 
76,160 


Tallow. 


Pounds. 

110,1^5 
42,025 
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No.  12.   Page  364. 

VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INCREASE  OF  THE  REVENUE 
OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


Estimated  amount,  including  1 
^60,000  of  estimated  balance  V 
over  expenditure  for  1835         J 

More  probably      .        .        .        . 


72,220 
79,309 
94,862 
102,784 
104,729 
121,06.5 
135,909 
164,063 
205,535 
273,744 


259,300    0    0 
300,000    0    0 


No.  13.    Page  375, 

RETURN  OF  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  THAT  HAVE  ARRIVED  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES  FROM  1832  TO  JUNE  15,  1836. 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Whence. 

1832 

Tybee 

298 

United  States 

1833 

Ditto 

ditto 

South  Sea  Islands 

-   — 

Black  Warrior    . 

248 

United  States 

1834 

Tvbee 

Black  Warrior    . 

298 

Ditto 

— 

248 

Ditto 

— 

Augustus     . 
Malta  . 

241 

South  Sea  Islands 

— 

149 

Ditto 

— 

Ditto  . 

ditto 

Ditto 

1835 

Henry  Clay 

435 

United  States 

— 

Margaret  Oakley 

250 

South  Sea  Islands 

— .  . 

Black  Warrior    . 

248 

Ditto 

— 

Brothers     . 

258 

United  States 

— 

Charles  Doggett 

110 

Ditto 

.  — 

Draco 

258 

Ditto 

— 

Huron 

290 

Sperm  lishery 

— 

Tybee 

298 

United  States 

— 

Tim     . 

164 

Ditto 

— 

Chalcedony 

214 

Ditto 

— 

Corvo 

348 

Ditto 

— 

Augustus    . 

241 

Manilla 

— 

Sarah  Lee    . 

235 

Sperm  Fishery 

— 

Halcyon 

311 

South  Sea  Islands 

— 

Charles  Doggett 

110 

Ditto 

1836 

Vermont 

292 

Sperm  Fishery 

— 

Favourite    . 

293 

Ditto 

— 

Chalcedony 

214 

New  Zealand 

— 

Black  Warrior    . 

248 

United  States 

~ 

Palinure 

369 
7,115 

Ditto 

N.B.  The  cargoes  from  the  United  States  have  hitherto  consisted 
chiefly  of  flour,  bread,  furniture,  turpentine,  &o.  &c. 
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No.  14.   Page  382. 

Extract  of  Melville's  Letter  to  his  ovmers  in  London,  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  Sperm-  Whale  Fishery  in  New  South  Wales. 

"  Ship  Britannia,  Sydney,  Port  Jackson,  Nov.  29th,  1791. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yon  of  our  safe  arrival  in  Port 
Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales,  after  a  passage  of  fifty -five  days  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  The  day  before  we  made  the  island  of  Amsterdam,  we  saw  two  shoals 
of  sperm  whales.  After  we  doubled  the  south-west  cape  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  we  saw  a  large  sperm  whale  off  Maria's  Islands,  but  did 
not  see  any  more,  being  very  thick  weather  and  blowing  hard,  till  within 
fifteen  leagues  of  the  latitude  of  Port  Jackson.  Within  three  leagues  of 
the  shore  we  saw  sperm  whales  in  great  plenty :  we  sailed  through  dif- 
ferent shoals  of  them  from  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  till  after  sunset,  all 
round  the  horizon,  as  far  as  I  could  see  from  the  mast-head  :  in  fact,  I 
saw  a  very  great  prospect  in  making  our  fishery  upon  this  coast,  and 
establishing  a  fishery  here.  Our  people  were  in  die  highest  spirits  at  so 
great  a  sight,  and  I  was  determined,  as  soon  as  I  got  in  and  got  clear 
of  my  live  lumber,  to  make  all  possible  dispatch  on  the  fishery  on  this 
coast. 

**  On  our  arrival  here,  I  waited  upon  His  Excellency  Governor  Phillip, 
and  delivered  my  letters  to  him.  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  he 
wanted  to  dispatch  me  with  my  convicts  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  likewise 
wanted  to  purchase  our  vessel  to  stay  in  the  country ;  which  I  refused  to 
do.  I  immediately  told  him  the  secret  of  seeing  the  whales,  thinking 
that  would  get  me  ofif  going  to  Norfolk  Island,  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  establishing  a  fishery  here,  and  might  be  of  service  to  the  colony,  and 
left  him.  I  waited  upon  him  two  hours  afterwards  with  a  box  directed 
to  him :  he  took  me  into  a  private  room ;  he  told  me  he  had  read  my 
letters,  and  that  he  would  render  me  every  service  that  lay  in  his  power ; 
that  next  morning  he  would  dispatch  every  long-boat  in  the  fleet  to  take 
our  convicts  out,  and  take  our  stores  out  immediately  ;  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly, and  did  every  thing  to  dispatch  us  on  the  fishery.  Captain 
King  used  all  his  interest  in  the  business.    The  secret  of  seeing  whales 
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our  sailors  could  not  keep  from  the  rest  of  the  whalers  here :  the  news  put 
them  all  to  the  stir,  but  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  we  were  the  first  ship 
ready  for  sea,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  some  of  them  a  month 
arrived  before  us.  We  went  out,  in  company  with  the  William  and  Ann, 
the  eleventh  day  after  our  arrival.  The  next  day  after  we  went  out,  we 
had  very  bad  weather,  and  fell  in  with  a  very  great  number  of  sperm 
whales.  At  sun-rising  in  the  morning,  we  could  see  them  all  round  the 
horizon.  We  run  through  them  in  different  bodies  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  weather  abated  a  little,  but  a  very  high  sea  run- 
ning. I  lowered  away  two  boats,  and  Bunker  followed  the  example  :  in 
less  than  two  hours  we  had  seven  whales  killed,  but  unfortunately 
a  heavy  gale  came  on  from  the  south-west,  and  took  the  ship  a-back  with 
a  squall,  that  the  ship  could  only  fetch  two  of  them ;  the  rest  we  were 
obliged  to  cut  from,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  on  board  to  save  the 
boats  and  crew.  The  William  and  Ann  saved  one;  and  we  took  the 
other,  and  rode  by  them  all  night  with  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  Next  momipg 
it  moderated,  and  we  took  her  in  ;  she  made  us  twelve  barrels.  We  saw 
large  whales  next  day,  but  were  not  able  to  lower  away  our  boats  :  we 
saw  whales  every  day  for  a  week  after,  but,  the  weather  being  so  bad,  we 
could  not  attempt  to  lower  a  boat  dbwh.  We  cruised  fifteen  days  in  all. 
The  day  after  we  came  in,  the  Mary  Ann  came  in  off  a  cruise,  having  met 
with  very  bad  weather,  shipped  a  sea,  and  washed  her  try- works  over- 
board.. He  informed  me  he  left  the  Matilda  in  a  harbour  to  the  north- 
ward, and  that  the  Salamander  had  killed  a  forty -barrel  whale,  and  lost 
her  by  bad  weather.  There  is  nothing  against  making  a  voyage  on 
tbis^  coast  but  the  weather,  which  I  think  will  be  better  next  month  :  I 
think  to  make  another  month's  trial  of  it.  If  a  voyage  can  be  got  upon 
this  coast,  it  will  make  it  shorter  than  going  to  Peru. 

"  The  colony  is  all  alive,  expecting  there  will  be  a  rendezvous  for  the 
fishermen.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  we  killed  the  first  four  whales 
on  this  coast. 

I  am,  Sirs,  your  humble  servant. 


tt 


'*  Thomas  Melville." 
**  Messrs.  Samuel  Enderby  and  Sons." 
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No.  15.   pBBoSeS. 
RETURN    OF    THE   PRODUCE    OF     THE    FISHERIES    BY    VE8 
BELONGING  TO   NEW   SOUTH   WALES  DURING  THE  YEARS 
TO  1833,  INCLUSIVE. 


Yew. 

No. 

VeSBBlB. 

Man. 

%r 

Oil. 

Sea 
Elephant 

Seal 
Skins. 

Whalebone. 

V 

No. 

Tods. 

311 

28 

31 

B.Ta; 

0  17     0 

r. 

18W 

■^ 

a.73a 

421 

885 

48 

ia,35( 

1830 

.■Vf 

444 

i«8te 

5.GJ7 

■le-w 

•Ml 

4l5 

1488 

B91 

10    0    0 

K 

1833 

6.9SS 

784 

3483 

2,4& 

£4    0    0 

Ifi" 

ISM 

647 

1835 

5.161 

009 

saay 

B50 

187    0    0 

14! 

Tods. 

Tons. 

164 

Genii     .... 

Pock  ling  ton    .    . 

AnastatU    .    .    . 

ill 

Avon      .... 

361 

Jqdo      .    .    .    . 

.    2H 

B 

134 

Jane       .... 

.     «1 

Siatera    .... 

Caernarvon     .    . 

3*S 

Lady  Blackwood 

.    2.53 

Tamar     .... 

196 

LadyLeilh      .    . 

.    153 

Cape  Packet   .    . 

310 

Lady  Wellington 

.    196 

Viltona      .    .    . 

S5i 

.     843 

Woodlarii   .    .    . 

!95 

WiUiam      .    .    . 

Goiemor  Bourke 

Nimiod      .    .    . 

.    831 

41  VatBelB  in  * 

Governor  Halket 

Noarmahol      .    . 

.    W 

No.  16.   Page3S4. 
RETURN    OF   THE   GROSS   DECLAEED   VALUE   OF   EXPORTS 
IMPORTS  TO  AND  FROM   THE   PORTS  OF   NEW   SOUTH  VIA 
AND  ANY  PART  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  DURING  1833-1835. 
EipOTt*.  Imports. 


_.  d. 

In  183S,  14,199  0  0 

In  1834,  23,496  0  0 

In  1839,  40/46  0  0 


18,037    I 
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No.  17.   Page  388. 

RETURN  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS   BUILT  AND  RE- 
GISTERED  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  FROM  1822  TO  1835. 


Vessels  Built. 

Vessels  Registered. 

Crew. 

Year. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

1822 

3 

163 

1823 

3 

182 

■ 

1824 

5 

157 

1825 

2 

119 

1826 

12 

654 

1827 

9 

434 

1828 

6 

162 

13 

478 

1829 

15 

512 

5 

428 

51 

1830 

3 

72 

25 

1,777 

1831 

5 

112 

38 

3,224 

392 

1832 

5 

sn 

21 

2,143 

241 

1833 

6 

393 

29 

2,655 

233 

1834 

9 

376 

19 

1,852 

139 

1835 

7 

303 

21 

2,267 

192 

No.  18.   Page  390. 

BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 
Instituted  November,  1816.    Capital  ^150,000,  in  1500  Shares. 
Result  of  Affairs,  30th  Jupe,  1836. 
5.    d. 


Stock         .        .        .    9I79.55    0  0 

Notes  out.        .        .    32,222    0  0 

Deposits  .        .        .  159,131  11  1 

Profit         .        .        .      7,946    7  4 

Unclaimed  dividends        214  12  6 


Bills  discounted 
Coin 

Mortgages         • 
Furniture,  &c. 


of.           S, 

d. 

214,893  18 

4 

74,751  10 

5 

2,524    2 

2 

300    0 

0 

292,469  10  11  292,469  10  11 

Dividend,  30th  June,  1836,  9  per  cent  for  that  half-year. 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
Instituted  February,  1826.    Capital  ^220,000. 


Result  of  Affairs,  30th  June,  1836. 


£.      s.    d. 

Stock         .        .        .    86,186    5    0 

Bills  discounted 

Notes  out          .        .    37,103    0    0 

Coin . 

Deposits  .        .        .  147,501  14    5 

Mortgages 

Accumulating  fund  .      2,000    0    0 

Bonds 

Profit        .        .        .      8,855    5    0 

281,646    4    5 


£»      s.  d, 

223,130    0  6 

54,502  18  5 

3,400    0  0 

613    5  6 


281,646    4    5 


Dividend,  30th  June,  1836,   8  per  cent,  with  2)  per  cent  from  the 
accumulating  fund,  making  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  10}  per  cent. 
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COMMERCIAL  BANKING  COMPANY  OF  SYDNEY. 

Instituted  Nov^ember,  1834.    Capital  ^300,000,  in  3000  Shares. 
Result  of  Affairs,  30lh  June,  1836. 


Stock         .        .        .  11^567 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

Notes  out         V        .    30,320 

0 

0 

Deposits  .        ,        .    99,036 

0 

0 

Profits  by  discount  .      9,864 

0 

0 

Expenses,  salaries   .         803 

0 

0 

Interest  on  deposits  .      1,081 

0 

0 

Loss  by  a  forgery     .            9 

0 

0 

236,680 

0 

0 

Bills  discounted 
Coin . 
Bonds 


£.  «.    d, 

.  201.587  0    0 

.    40,645  0    0 

.      6,274  0    0 

Balances    due    by   1     .a-*,  ^    ^ 

other  Banks  .        .  J    *'^'*  "    " 

Real  estate       .        .      2,325  0    0 

Furniture,  &c.  .        .         876  0    0 

256,680  0    0 
Dividend,  30th  June,  1836, 7^  per  cent  for  that  half-year. 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

Commenced  business  in  the  colony  14th  December,  1835.  Capital 
^200,000  paid  up.  Interest  allowed  on  current  Accounts,  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  Annum. 

Result  of  Affairs,  11th  April,  1836. 


£»      s.    d, 
6,755  17    8 


Notes  in  circulation  1 

notbeoring  interest  j 
Bills  in  circulation  \     ^  f^f^r.  ^^ 

notbearinginterest  J     ^'^^^  ^^ 
Bills  and  Notes  in") 

circulation  bearing  V  0    0 

interest  J 

Balance  due  to  other  1 

Banks     .        .        . j 


0 


0    0    0 


Cash  deposited  not  \  qa  aqq  ^a  a 
bearing  interest     .  j    **»^''^ 

Cash  deposited  bear- 1  lo  106  14  8 
ing  interest   .        .  j       ' 


ing 

Total      liabilities 
within  the  colony 


}  43,1 


871    3    7 


^.       5.   d* 

Coin  and  bullion  in  "i  «&  ««/:  ^a  -m 

Bank      .        .        .  I  ^'^^  ^4  10 

Landed  property  of  i  0    0    0 

the  Corporation     .  j 

Bills  of  other  Banks  0    0    0 

Balance    due    from  1  .ac    c  in 

other  Banks  .        . )  429    6  10 

Bills  and  debts  due  1  ^^^  Aoa    q    a 

tothe^ank           ./  ^'^    ^   ^ 


Total  assets  within!   Qc^Pfj.    n    q 
the  colony     .        .  /  ^'^^^    ^    ^ 


In  addition  to  the  above  assets,  the  average  amount  of  the  paid  up 
capital  of  the  Corporation  in  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London, 
for  the  use  of  the  Colonial  Establishment,  was  ^98,630.  9s.  2d. 


AUSTRALIAN  MARINE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  July,  1831.    Capital  ^140,000;  ^14,000  paid  up. 
Dividend,  30th  June,  1836,  8^  per  cent  for  that  half-year. 
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UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  SYDNEY. 

Established  January,  1836.  Capital  ^250,000,  in  5000  Shares.  Capital 
paid  up,  £%,  10s.  per  Share,  ^12,500.  Profits  not  to  be  divided  for  three 
years.    Capital  increased  to  ^16,659,  30th  June,  1836. 


SAVINGS'  BANK. 

Established  by  Act  of  Council,  9th  March,  1835. 
Result  of  Affairs,  31st  December,  1835. 


►    8,023  18  11 


121  13    6 


£,•      8,    d. 
Amount  to  the  credit  1 
ofd84  depositors,  in-  I 
eluding  interest,  at  [  2^,469  17    6 
5  per  cent,  to  31st 
Bee.  1835 

Amount     deposited 
by  Government  on 
account  of  2175  con- 
victs, including  in- 
terest, at  5  per  cent, 
to  31st  Dec.  1835    . 
Amount  to  credit  of' 
the   Uibernia   sub- 
scription fund,  in- 
cluding interest,  at 
5  per  cent,  to  31st 
Dec.  1835 
Balance  of 
interest  in 
favour     of 
the  institu- 
tion, after 
allowing  5 
per      cent 
on  all  de- 
posits 

Deduct  charge  for  1835. 
Account's    1 
salary       .  / 
Stationery,  T 
iron  chest,  > 
&c.   . 
Furniture 
for,    alter- 
ations   to, 
and    secu- 


•1,759  1  4 


200  0  0 


19  1  0 


ring     new 
ofElce         . 


105  8  9 


324  9  9 


1,434  11    7 
34,050    1    6 


.  23,876  18    3 


£,      5.    d. 
Amount  lent  on  601 
mortgages,  with  in- 
terest due  thereon, 
to  31st  Dec.  1835    . 
Do.,  lent  on  40  bills    .  8,166  10  11 
Do.,  in  hands  of  the  "I     ^  q^  jg    ^ 
colonial  treasurer     ^      ' 


; 


34,050    1    6 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Trustees, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  that 
in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  depositors,  3} 
per  cent  should  be  added,  making 
the  interest  to  31st  Dec.  1835,  8| 
per  cent. 
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No.  19.    Page  390. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE 
COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT,   FOR  THE  YEAR  1837. 


Service. 

Salaries. 

Contingencies. 

Totals. 

of.        s.   d. 

£.       s.    d. 

£.        s.    d. 

His  Excellency  the  Go-  1 
vemor  and  Judges     .  j 

10,000    0    0 

— 

10,000    0    0 

Civil  Establishment 

22,615    6    3 

9,427  13    7i 

32,042  19  lOi 

Survey  and  Public  Works 

14,275  15    0 

29,689  11    0 

43,965    6    0 

Judicial  Establishment    . 

11,643  18    9 

8,585    5    0 

20,229    3    9 

Police  and  Jails 

31,224    0  10 

13,976  12    6 

45,200  13    4 

Church  Establishment     . 

11,557  10    0 

7,610    0    0 

19,167  10    0 

School  Establishment 

996    3    6 

12,018  15    5 

13,014  18  11 

Military  Establishment    . 

91    5    0 

»1     5    0 

Pensions  .        .        .        . 

860    0    0 



860    0    0 

Miscellaneous  Services    . 

m       m. 

56,101  14  10 

56,1P1  14  10 

103,263  19    4 

137,409  12    4.i 

- 

£  240,673  11    8^ 

Amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-three  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  eight  pence,  half- 
penny. 

ALEXANDER  M'LEAY,  Colonial  Secretary. 


The  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  this  charge  are — 

Customs  Duty  on  Spirits     . 

Duty  on  Tobacco 

Ad  valorem  Duty 

Miscellaneous 

Tolls,  Ferries,  and  Market  Dues 

Licenses  for  retailing  Spirits 

Auction  Duties 

Duty  on  Colonial  Spirits 

Fees  collected  in  Public  Offices 

Collections  by  Agent  of  the  Church  and  School  1 

Estates     .  .  .  .  .  •  j 

Post  Office     ...... 

Miscellaneous  .  .  .  .  . 

Probable  Balance  of  Revenue  of  Crown  Lands  "I 

after  deducting  Charges  of  Immigration  .  J 

Balance  unexpended  on  3l8t  December,  1835 


of. 

120,000 

12,000 

10,000 

3,000 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

1,200 

9,000 

4,500 

5,000 
3,000 

80,000 

18,845 


s.  d, 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

2  7 


Total 


.^284,545    2    7 


To  the  Ways  and  Means  for  1837,  thus  shown  to  amount  to 
jf 284,545.  2s.  7d,  may  be  added  the  value  of  Treasury  Bills  due  to  the 
Colony  amounting  to  ^0,000,  and  making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of 
^364,545.  2s.  7d.  to  meet  the  charge  of  ^241,423.  lis.  8Jrf. 

The  Charge  of  the  Supplementary  Estimate  for  1836  will  be  fully  met 
by  the  excess  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure  in  the  present  year. 

5th  July,  1836.  RICHARD  BOURKE. 
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Contents  in 

Names  of  Counties. 

Square  miles. 

A.rea. 

1.415 

924.800 

Csmden 

3,188 

1,400.320 

Nortbumberland        . 

9,342 

1,498,880 

Durhem 

1,354.880 

Hunter 

S.056 

1,315,840 

Cook      .           . 

1.665 

1,065,600 

Weatmoreland 

i.^ 

1,018,880 

Argyle 

1,951 

1.2W,640 

Murray 

2.2*8 

1,458,080 

KiOK      . 

1,781 

1,159,840 

1,92* 

BathS'rs"''       '.            '. 

1.B60 

l!l9o!400 

Roibureh       . 

1.519 

972.160 

Phillip 

1,618 

1,035,520 

Brisbiuie 

e,3i4 

1.500.160 

Bligt    . 

1.68S 

1.077,120 

Wellington     , 

1.656 

1,059.840 

GloDcester     . 

S,930 

1,875.200 

H-SS.  :     : 

g,000 

1.280,000 

2,667 

l,70e,880 

Extent  of  laud  alienated  np  to  31st  December,  1835 
Extent  of  unappropriated  land  n-itbiD  the  colcnial  -i 


21,538.6: 


No.  21.   Page  416. 

RETURN  OF  GRAIN,   FLOUR,   &o.,  IMPORTED   INTO   NEW 

SOUTH    WALES,    AND    OF    THE    AVKRAGE     PRICE    OF 

WHEAT  PER  BUSHEL.  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS, 


Whentin 
bualieUol 
aOlbaeaeb 

Biirlej 
Oala. 

Flour  and 
Bread. 

Rice. 

P.,.. 

toes. 

Grain. 

Aver^se 

mealmr 
buabel. 

Vear 

BuBbela 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tons 

Babla. 

J.  1.     d. 

85.716 

B.689 

331,520 

403,200 

369 

1829 

43.076 

183.703 

.S4H 

1830 

70.904 

183 

2.226 

29,898 

I'm 

0    6    5i 

1B31 

758 

358,154 

54,161 

1**^ 

48,664 

1833 

19.507 

7,081 

14,272 

39,200 

1834 

16,171 

2,682 

281.566 

304.445 

1835 

122.908 

15.997 

1,377,018 

1,139.551 

520 

0    8    6J 

Wheat,  barley,  oat9,  and  pntataes,  are  imparted  cbiefly  fnjm  Van 
Dieman'a  Land  ;  potatoes,  uarllT  from  New  Zealand  \  rice.  Hour,  and 
bread,  from  India  and  the  United  States.  In  1828,  one  of  the  yeara  of 
drought,  a  Sydney  miller  bought  6000  bushels  of  Van  Dieman^a  Land 
vheat  at  209.  per  busbel.  The  value  of  the  impoits  above  enumerated  in 
1835  was  ^4,113. 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION,   EMPLOYMENT,   CONDITION, 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CONVICT-POPULATION. 


Ezilium  non  supplicium  est,  sed  perfugium  portusque  supplicii. 

ClCBI^O  PRO  C^CIN.  c.  34. 

"  Banishment  was  not  decreed  as  a  species  of  punishment  by  the 
laws  of  Rome,  but  was  rather  a  state  of  refuge  and  an  asylum,  of  whicb 
the  law,  in  certain  cases,  permitted  the  criminal  to  avail  himself." 


For  some  time  after  the  original  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1788,  the 
whole  of  the  convict-population  of  the  colony,  with  the 
exception  of  those  individuals  who  were  retained  as 
house- servants  by  the  Government  officers  of  the  set- 
tlement, were  employed  on  account  of  the  Government, 
either  in  agriculture  or  in  the  public  works.    In  process 

VOL.    II.  A 
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of  time,  however,  a  few  families  of  free  emigrants 
arrived  and  settled  in  the  colony  ;  and  many  individuals 
who  had  arrived  as  convicts  became  free  by  servitude, 
and  established  themselves  advantageously,  either  as 
agriculturists  in  the  country,  or  as  mechanics  or  shop- 
keepers in  the  towns.  In  this  state  of  things^  it  became 
a  usual  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, to  assign  one  or  more  convicts  to  private  persons 
who  were  able  to  maintain  and  employ  them  either  in 
Sydney  or  in  the  country  ;  to  relieve  the  government  of 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
assist  deserving  individuals  to  whom  their  services  were 
of  value  on  the  other.  The  convicts  so  assigned  were 
employed  variously  according  to  the  pursuits  or  occu- 
pation of  the  master ;  some  as  house-servants,  some  as 
shopmen,  some  as  mechanics,  but  the  great  majority  as 
farm-servants  and  stock-keepers :  and  to  incite  the 
convict  or  prison  population  of  the  colony  to  good  con- 
duct, persons  of  that  class,  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves well,  but  were  not  entitled  to  any  indulgence 
from  the  Government,  were  occasionally  favoured  with 
tickets  of  exemption  from  Government-labour,  and 
allowed  to  employ  themselves  for  the  period  specified 
in  the  ticket  for  their  own  advantage  ;  while  persons  of 
the  same  class  who  had  served  a  certain  number  of 
years,  without  being  guilty  of  any  fresh  misdemeanour, 
were  allowed  tickets  of  leave,  which  implied  a  per- 
manent indulgence  of  a  similar  kind  during  good 
conduct.  The  ticket  of  leave  was  procurable,  ac- 
cording to  the  colonial  regulations,  by  a  convict  for 
seven,  years  at  the  expiration  of  four  years;    by  a 
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convict  for  fourteen  years,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
years ;  and  by  a  convict  for  life,  at  the  explication  of 
eight  years.  The  Governor  was  empowered,  moreover, 
to  grant  both  conditional  and  absolute  pardons  when* 
ever  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so  ;  either  of  which, 
as  well  as  a  certificate  of  freedom,  implying  that  the 
period  for  which  the  individual  had  been  transported 
had  expired,  was  supposed  to  restore  him  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  subject  in  the  colony. 
That  such  a  system  of  management  was  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  grand  object  of  Gtevernraent,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales — I 
mean  the  reformation  of  its  convicfc-population — the 
reader  will  doubtless  acknowledge  ;  and  th^t  it  actually 
had  such  an  effect  in  many  instances  I  am  happy  to 
bear  testimony.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a 
counteracting  influence,  arising  both  from  the  measures 
of  Qovemment  and  the  general  procedure  of  its  officers, 
was  too  often  and  too  successfully  exerted  in  the  modes 
I  have  already  particularized ;  and  that  the  private 
interests  and  the  passions  of  individuals,  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected,  were  supposed 
to  be  linked  with  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the 
vice  of  the  colony,  rather  than  with  its'  gradual  ad- 
vancement in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Till  the  year  1821,  when  the  current  of  free  emi- 
gration  began  to  set  in  strongly  for  New  South  Wales, 
the  number  of  free  persons  in  the  terriftory  was  cfom- 
paratively  small,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  convict- 
population  had  consequently  to  be  employed  vark^sly 
in  the  service  of  Government.     I  have  already  had  oc^ 
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casion  to  show  that  this  was  decidedly  a  most  unfortu^ 
nate  state  of  things  for  the  colony ;  and  that  the  health 
and  vigour  of  its  body  politic  would  have  been  promoted 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  had  the  system  so  early  and 
so  strongly  recommended  by  Governor  Phillip  been 
duly  followed  up,  or,  in  other  words,  had  there  been  a 
much  earlier  influx  and  a  much  greater  amount  of  free 
emigration. 

The  talent  for  managing  masses  of  men  is  unquestion-" 
ably  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  of  the  Creator ;  and  the  case 
is  surely  by  no  means  altered,  nor  the  difficulties  it 
implies  ii!^  any  way  diminished,  when  the  persons  to  be 
so  managed  are  in  a  state  of  thorough  depravity.  In 
short,  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  the 
government  of  the  colony,  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
stay  and  support  of  a  numerous  free  population,  should 
have  been  entrusted,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence, 
to  men  who  really  possessed  this  talent  and  who  were 
known  to  do  so ;  for  the  command  of  the  troops  that 
were  required  to  protect  the  settlement  was  a  mattelrof 
very  inferior  consideration.  Great  mistakes^  however, 
were  committed  in  this  respect ;  and  the  management 
of  the  coiivict-population  of  the  colony  wai»  entrus^ed^ 
in  many  instances,  to  men  who  had  neither  the  wisdom 
nor  the  virtue  which  a  situation  of  so  much  real  diffl^ 
cuity  imperatively  required.  The  consequenced,  as 
might '  well  be  anticipated,  were  unfavourable  in^  the 
highest  degree  to  the  morals  of  the  settlement.         '  ^  C 

i  have  already  particularized  the  modes  in  which 
the  nuitxerouB  convicts  in  the  service  of  Governmenti  up 
to  the  close  of  Governor  Macquarie'd  adnnAistratioQy 
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were  distributed.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were 
employed  in  the  various  processes  connected  with  the 
Government  buildings  and  the  other  public  works  in 
progress  throughout  the  colony :  the  remainder  were 
employed  chiefly  on  the  Government  or  experiment- 
farms.  The  erection  of  such  buildings  and  the  esta-^ 
blishmentof  such  farms,  were  temptations  into  which  the 
Government  of  the  colony  naturally  fell,  from  the 
superabundance  of  convict-labour — of  which  it  always 
possessed  the  unlimited  command  and  the  absolute 
disposal^  and  from  the  want  of  a  free  emigrant  agri-p 
cultural  population^  to  enable  it  to  disperse  the  convicts 
all  over  the  territory,  and  to  employ  them  ia  much 
greater  number  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 

This  superabundance  of  convict-labour  ledj  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  administration  of. Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  to  an  arrangement  which  was  highly  beneficial 
to  a  number  of  respectable  settler«i  in  certain  parts  of 
the  colony,  but  of  which  the  continued  influx  of  free 
settlers  prevented  the  extension  to  other  districts^  ia 
whiqh  it  would  doubtless  have  been  equally  beneficial^ 
and  soon  led  to  its  entire  discontinuance.  The  arranger 
ment  I  allude  to^  consisted  in  the  institution  of  c/eari//g^ 
gattgSy  or  pgLviie^  o{  convicts  in  the  service  of  Govern* 
meut,ieach  under  the  charge  of  an  overseer— rwha were 
stationed  for  certain  periods  on  the  lands  of  private 
iodividuals  to  fell  and  to  burn  off  the  standing  timber* 
This  was  done  at  so  much  per  acre^  the.  proprietor  who 
obtained  the  indulgence  engagii^  to  pay  •the  Govern- 
ment in  wbeat-r-the  produce  of  the  landi  so  cleared. by 
<50vernroent*labour.         i      :  ::/         t,  ^^  .1 ,   ./ t     . 
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This  arrangement,  which  was  introduced  at  the  suggest 
tion  of  Major  Goulbum,  then  Colonial  Secretary  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  exceedingly  well  devised  ;  for^  while 
it  provided  suitable  employment  £or  the  convicts  in 
Government-service,  and  ensured  the  enforcement  of 
a  uniform  and  salutary  discipUne,  it  was  of  singular 
benefit  to  the  free  settler^  in  enabling  him  to  cultivate 
a  much  greater  extent  of  land  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  done.  The  clearing-gangs  were  all  numbered, 
and  were  under  the  charge  of  a  general  superintendent, 
who  could  ride  about  to  the  different  farms  on  vyhich 
they  were  respectively  stationed,  and  inspect  them 
occasionally ;  while  the  overseer  of  each  was  respon* 
sible  for  the  due  performance  of  the  allotted  quantum 
of  task-rwork.  Had  a  system  of  free  emigration  been 
encouraged  and  promoted,  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  had  the 
Government  assisted  the  free  settlers  by  some:  such 
arrangement  as  this,  the  following  good  effects  would 
have  resulted  to  the  colonial  community:  a  large  extent 
of  land  would  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
^e  Government  would  have  been  saved  the  necessity 
of  importing  wheat  from  foreign  settlements  at  a 
prodigious  expense  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  convict- 
population  would  have  undergone  a  species  o£  tn^iqing 
fh  the  service  of  Government*  that  would  afterwards 
have  rendered  them  useful  servants  to  the  free  settlers,' 
and  disposed  and  fitted  them  for  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture  on  the  attainment  of  their  freedom; 
while  those,  useless  a^d  expen^ve  conservatories  of  vice 
and  villany-^the  Govemment^farms  and  penal  settle* 
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inents  of  the  colony — that  grew  up  under  a  different 
and  impolitic  system,  would  never  have  existed ;  and 
the  towns  of  the  colony  would  have  been  assemblages 
of  industrious  citizens  instead  of  grand  nurseries  of 
dissipation.  Nay^  if  the  colonial  government  had  even 
employed  a  portion  of  the  superabundant  convict*- 
iabour  of  the  colony  in  clearing  small  farms  for  eman^^ 
cipated  convicts  of  good  .character^  and  retained  pos- 
session of  such  farms  till  the  expense  of  clearing  them 
had  been  paid  for  from  the  produce  of  the  soil^  it  would 
assuredly  have  been  consulting  tlie  best  interests  of  the 
colony,  and  promoting  in  a  high  degree  the  gradual 
reformation  of  its  convict-population.  In  short,  it  was 
io  much  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  colonial 
government  to  disperse  the  convicts  over  the  temtory, 
and  to  employ  them  as  much  as  poesible  in  the  labours 
of  the  field,  that,  if  a  concentration  of  the  convict- 
population  had  even  been  the  result  of  circumstances 
^inconnected  with  the  measures  of  Government,  the 
Government  ought  to  have  interposed  in  every  possible 
way  to  effect  their  dispersion* 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales  to  pursue  the  same  uniform  system 
of  treatment  in  the  case  of  all  convicts  arriving  ia  the 
colony  from  the  mother  country,  without  regard  to  tlie 
various  degrees   of  their  previous   criminality.'^    The 

*  There  have  been  a  few  instaneea  of  atrociooa  crimio^  h^iiig  for* 
warded  at  once  to  a  penal  settlement,  on  their  arrival  in  the  oolonyi  in 
consequence  of  express  orders  to  that  effect  fromliome  ;  and'  Sir  Robert 
Peel>  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  directed  the 
literary  or  educated  convicts  to  be  sent  to  tbo  penal  settlement,  o^  .Wei- 
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ibrger^  the  betrayer  x)f.  trust,  the  highwayman,  the  thief, 
the  pickpocket,  the  burglar,  are  all  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  Whiteboy  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
who  has  probably  been  sentenced  to  transportation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Acta.  In 
short,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  in  Uie  colony  to 
classify  the  convicts  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
their  transmarine  criminality. 

This  has  surely  been  a  great  error  in  the  penal  system 
of  the  colony,  and  its  evil  tendency  has  been  apparent 
in  three.different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  tended 
to  reduce  to  the  same  level  in  iniquity  those  whom  the 
Jlajv  had  improperly  visited  with  the  same  punishment, 
without  regard  to  their  respective  demerits :  in  the 
stecond  place,  it  has  tended  to  blunt  the  moral  sense -of 
the  prison-population  of  the  colony,  in  regard  to  their 
power  of  discriminating  between  the  lighter  and  the 
darker  shades  of  criminality :  and  finally,  by  placing 
before  the  free  portion  of  the  community  cases  of  indi-^ 
TJduals,  whose  punishment,  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  criminals  of  a  more  atrocious  character,  had  ap- 
parently exceeded  their  criminality,  it  has  givea  rise  to 
a  sort  c^  morbid  sympathy  on  the  part  of  no  inconsider^ 
able  portion  of  the  colonial  community, — a  feeling, 
which  regards  the  state  of  a  convict  as  the  result  of 
misfortune  rather  than  of  misconduct* 

The  colonial  government,  however,  has  not  been  so 
much  to  blame  in  this  matter  as  the  reader  may  perhaps 
imagine :  for  if  the  criminal  courts  of  the  mother  coun* 

lington  Valley  in  the  interior.  These  however  have  heen  but  rare 
teceptions  to  the  general  rule,  ^ 


t!*y  hftvB  si^ntenced  one  individual  to  (barteen  ytfetia' 
trttnsportation,  for  a  crime  of  onuch  inferior  enormity  to 
that  of  another  who  has  been  sentenced  only  to  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  it  is  not  for  the  colonial 
government  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  acknowledged 
defects  of  the  penal  system  of  Great  Britain,  by  order- 
ing a  new  apportionment  of  punishment  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  soiight  for  in  the 
penal  code  of  the  empire,  the  defects  of  which  are  great 
and  obvious,  and  onght  forthwith  to  be  remedied.  Be- 
sides, it  very  frequently  happened  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  colony,  that  no  record  of  the  convict's  guilt  was 
transmitted  along  with  him  to  the  land  of  his  banii^h- 
ment.  The  convicts  were  landed  from  the  transports 
ship,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jack- 
son,— one  for  seven  years,  another  for  fowteen,  and  a 
third  for  life ;  but  the  whi/  and  the  whetefott  they  were 
60  landed  on  these  distant  shores  could  be  learned  only 
by  inspecting  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  globe,  or  by  searching  the  ponderous 
registers  of  Newgate  and  Kilmainham. 

When  a  convict-ship  arrives  m  Sydney  harbour,  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  colonial  government  to  reserve  as 
many  of  the  convicts,  whether  labourers  or  mfecbamcs-, 
as  are  required  for  the  public  service:  *  the  rest  are 
assigned  to  persons  who  have  previously  transmitted 


^  The  public  works  in  the  .colony,  with  the*  exceptioti  of  roads  ai^ci 
iHidges,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind^  requiring  mere  lahoor  and  not 
mechanical  skill,  are  now  uniformly  performed  by  contract, — very  much 
to  the  1l>enefit  of  the  public.  The  eonvictcT  reserved  by  Gt>Vetftm*lrtf  Ia4 
consequently  very  few  in  number,  comparatir^fi  ao^  - 
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duly  attested  applications  for  convict-senrantSy  agreeably 
to  a  code  of  reglilations  recently  estabbsbed  by  the 
present  Governor,  and  denominated  the  Assignment 
Regulations.*  One  pound  sterling  is  paid  to  Govern- 
ment for  each  convict  so  assigned ,  as  the  price  of  his 
bedding  and  slop-clothing,  which  he  carries  along  with 
hitn  to  his  future  master's.  If  the  master  resides  in 
Sydney^  he  is  employed  in  the  various  menial  capacities 
in  which  house^servants  are  employed  in  Europe  2  if 
he  resides  in  the  country,  as  is  much  more  frequently 
the  case,  he  is  employed  in  tending  sheep  or  cattle,  or 
as  a  farm- servant. 

The  convict- servants  on  the  different  farms  of  the 
t5oIony  are  usually  lodged  in  huts  formed  of  split* timber, 
^nd  thatched  with  long  grass  or  straw,  at  a  HiUe  dis- 
tance from  the  proprietor  s  house.  Two  of  these  huts, 
with  a  partition  between  them,  ferm  one  erection ;  and 
each  of  them  is  inhal»ted  by  four  men.  A  large  fire- 
place is  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  hut,  where  the 
men  cook  their  provisions,  and  around  which  they  as- 
semble in  the  winter  evenings,  with  a  mudi  greater 
^ap^earance  of  comfort  than  the  sentimentalist  would 
imagine.  Rations,  connsting  of  ten  and  a  half  pounds 
of  flour,  seven  pounds  of  beef  or  four  afnd  a  half  pounds 
of  pork,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  tea,  'SUgar,  and 
tobacco,  ^re  distributed  to  each  of  Ibem  weekty;  and 
they  receive  shoes  and  slop-clothing  either  twice  a  year, 
tr  whenever  they  require  them.  Pumpkins,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables,  they  are  allowed  to  cultivate  fbr 
themselves.  .    .-: 

•^    •  TidevoKi.Appeiite;*o.9i-  -•    ■^-'-     ' 
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'    Oa  my  brother's  furm  at  Hunter's  Riverr^Hd  I  be^ 
lieve  a  similar  system  is  pursued  on  most  of  the  large 
tLgricultuml  farms  throughout  the  colony — the  overse^^ 
rises  at  day-break,  and  riogs  a  bell,  which  is  affixed  16 
a  tree,  as  a  signal  for  the  men  to  proceed  to  theil* 
labour.    The  greater  number  follow  the  overseer  to  thd 
particular  agricultural  operation  which  the  seasoi)  re^^ 
quires  ;  the  rest  sepamte  to  their  several  employments, 
one  to  the  plough,  another  to  the  garden^  and  a  third 
to  the  d^ry,^  while  a  fourth  conducts  the  cattle  ta  their 
pasture*    The  bell  is  again  rung  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
the  men  assemble  for  breakfast,  fot  which  they  are 
allowed  one  hour ;  they  again  return  to  their  labour  till 
one  o  clock,  when  they  have  an  hour  for  dinner,  and 
they  afterwards  labour  from  two  till  sunsets 

The  cotklition  of  a  convict  in  New  South  Wales  d^ 
pends  greatly  on  the  character  of  his  master :  it  is  id 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  render  his  yoke  easy  and  hii« 
burden  light;  it  is  equally  in  bis  power,  however,  to 
make  him  superlatively  miserable^  In  general,  the  lot 
of  a  convict  in  the  colony  is  by  no  means  a  hard  one  : 
for  the  most  part,  he  is  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and 
better  lodged,  than  three- fourths  of  the  labouring  agri-^ 
cultural  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireknd ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  labour  is  beyond  all  comparis<m 
much  less  oppressive.  In  a  great  many  instances,  iti^ 
deed,  th^  object  of  the  convict  evidently  is  to  get  as^ 
much  in  tbe  shape  of  allowances,  and  Uy  do  as  little  in 
the  shap^  of  hard  labour,  as  possible* 

The  grand  secret  in  the  fnailagettieiit  of  cowrict-ser^ 
ta&ts  is  to  treat  them  with  kindness,  and  at  the  same 
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ime,  with  firo^oess ;  ta  speak  to  them>idway8  iir  a  eon* 
ciliatiog,  u^aoner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  tbeal 
cpristaatly  employed :  and  it  is  nothing,  less  than.abso^ 
liUe  blindness  to  his  own  interest,  and.  a  want  of  cooh* 
mpn  sense  amounting  to  downright  in£iituation«  dial 
can  lead  any  master  to  treat  them  otherwise*  It  miujt 
be  acknowledged »  however,  that  such  in&tuation  has 
prevailed  in  New  South  Wales  to  a  lamentable  extent; 
vd  has  greatly  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  polony 
on  the  one  handj  and  occasioned  much  misery  on  the 
other.  , 

A  free  emigrant  settler,  who  has  perhaps  been  riding 
about  the  country  for  a  fortnight— neglecting  his. x)wn 
affairs  and  troubling  his  neighbours-^-returnsi  to  his 
farm,  and  finds  that  his  convict  servants  hava  been  yery 
idle  during  his  absence  ;  he  talks  to  thera  on  the.  sub* 
ject,  and  his  choler  rises  as  be  talks ;  and  he  curses  and 
swears  at  them  as  if  he  had  taken  his  degree  at  Bil- 
lingsgate, instead  of  being  a  free  landed  proprietor  in 
I^is  Majesty's  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  One  of 
the  convicts— a  man  who  has  perhaps  seen  better  days-^ 
replies  in  no  measured  terms;  and  the  master  imme-* 
diately  exclaims,  with  the  highest  indignation,  **  You 
9onvict-scoundrel,  do  you  speak  to  me  at  this  rate. J  •' 
^nd,  taking  the  overseer  to  witness  that  the  rnaiL^  has 
sppl^en  insolently  to  his  master,  he  ^forthwith  hies  bt^h 
oyerseei:  and  man  to  the  nearest  mi^istrate,  who  path 
h^ps  resides  ten  miles  off,  and  gallops  after  them,  iiioi-r 
self  an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  On  arriving-  at,  tfaa 
magistrate's,'  !the  settler^  who ,  is .  a  ren^arkably.  good 
Protes^nt,  ki€|S^,th^:boQkj^.^nd.  swQaijSirthat  the  ma;i^ 
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«poke:  to  Um  iiksolentlfi  ili^pvei^eeiv'^hd  Is^tt'dtancft 

kissing  tht  same  book  on  the  Mother  side  f<m  which  ih^ 
worth^.n&agistratet^who^  knovmthat  the^  Bible  wad  sent 
him  for:  kissitij^  and.  not  for  l*eMing-^kas  reUgioiidl>f^ 
pasted  a  bit  of  wbity^brown  paper,  cut  with  a-  pati^  6f 
8cissorB,^;iii  the  form  of  a  ctesS'.-  Wh^  this  rf /i^ioim 
ceremony  has  bean  gon&  through>4;he  magii^trate^  a^ 
suming  yd  very  grave  aspect/ >«dA<^noe#  the  convict  fy 
receiare  fw^nty-five  lashea  for  insolence' 'tohia  m^istef; 
and  he  is  accordingly  delivered  over  to  the  scourger  of 
the  district  'la  the  mean  timeith^fai^  id  deprived  of 
the  soperintdndence  of  the  master,  the  elertioiifd  of  the 
overseer, J iand  the  labourof  Uie  conviet>^^white1;he6thi^i» 
convicts^ 'disheartened  and  disgusted  at  thef'Obviouiiitt*^ 
josticei^ith  which  their  fellow-labourerhas  been  li^ateitiy 
do  jnst  as  Uttle  as  possible.  .    ^     .    .  :;| 

As  soon  the  man  who  has  been  flogged  is  fit  f6f 
labours/he  is  ordered  to  tiie  plough  ;  btit  peircei^rng  thiti 
a  thick  strong  root  crosses  the  furrow  at  a  piarticulietr 
point,  he  contrives  the  next  time  the  bullocks  readtx 
that  point  to  run  the  plough  right  again^  the  root  an4 
snap  it  asunder*  '*  You  did  it  on  purpose;-  you  acouii* 
dreli"  say^  the  infuriated  settler,  who  has  indeed  good 
reason  to  be  angry,  for  the  seajson  for  ploughing  is  perr* 
haps  nearly  over,  and  two  or  three  day  a  must  elapse  bcl^ 
fore  the  plough  can  be  repaired,  as  there  is  p^obkbiy  iio 
blacksmith  within  fifteen  miles*  The  ma^>  to  whose  cor* 
rupt.  nature  revenge  is  so  delicious  that  hiedolss  ndt 
deny  the  charge,  but  who  is  perhaps  thfe  best  plough* 
|i^m  on  the  form,  is  accordingly  ^ied^  dff  immediately  to. 
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faift  worship  ag^in  ;  and^  after  the  same  pious  ceremony 
of  kissing  the  caifs-skin  binding  of  the  desecrated 
book,  and  the  whity-brown-paper  cross  has  been  re^ 
acted,  is  sentenced  to  **  three  months'  hard  labour  on 
the  roads,  to  be  returned  to  his  master  at  the  exfuration 
of  that  period." 

The  man  returns  accordingly  at  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence ;  but  being  addicted,  as  most  convicts  are,  to 
the  use  of  colonial  tobacco,  he  allows  a  spark  to  £feH 
from  his  tobacco-pipe,  on  his  way  to  his  labour,  very  neat 
his  master's  largest  wheat-stack,  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
happens  to  be  off  the  farm  ,*   and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  stack  is  observed  to  be  on  fire* 
One  would    naturally  suppose  that  in   such   a   cssse 
of  emergency,  all  the  men  on  the  farm  would  immedi*' 
ately  run  to  extinguish  the  flames  :  such  a  suppo»tion» 
however,  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth.     The  con- 
victs are  so  conscientious,  forsooth,  that  they  will  not 
do  any  thing  which  their  master  has  not  particularly 
fold  them  to  do;  and  he  has  never  told  them  to  e^ 
tinguish  the  flames  when  any  of  bis  stacks  should  acci- 
dentally catch  fire.    Besides,  they  have  a  task  assigned 
them,  which  they  must  not  leave:  in  short,  nothing  gives 
them  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  their  mastei's  stack 
burning ;  for  they  know  he  must  give  them  the  fej^ 
lar  ration,  procure  it  where  be  may,  or  setid  them  biick 
to  Qovemment,  in  which  case  they  will  have  a  ^hanee 
of  being  assigned  to  a  better  msfSter ^     By  and  by^  the 
master  returns  at  full  gallop  in  time  enough  Ho  ded 
where  his  stack  stood.    He  has  te^iBoa  to  inspect  Ibftt 
^conspiracy  hit*  ^been  iimmd  *«gaia«t  ]MBi''by  W.mM  ^ 
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but  tosave  hiin  the  trouble  of  briagiug  any  of  them  to 
justice,  four  of  them  immediately  take  to  the  bushy  i.  e« 
become  bush-rangers,  or  runaway  convicts,  subsisting 
on  plunder.  In  a  month  or  two  after,  two  of  them 
are  apprehended  for  robbing  a  settler's  caii  on  the 
highway,  and  tried,  and  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  death ;  and  the  wretched  men  assure  the  minister 
who  may  happen  to  visit  them  in  the  jail  or  attend 
them  on  the  8ca£Pold-*^I  have  received  such  information 
in  such  cintmnstances  myself  when  it  was  too  late  tc| 
falsify)*^that  it  was  the  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  eon^ 
duct  of  their  master  alone,  that  brought  them  to  ati 
untimely  end. 

I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  supposttitiodS 
c^e,  and  that  all  of  these  circumstances  have  not  oe« 
cjurred  in  any  single  instance.  It  is  immaterial,  how-< 
ever,  whether  they  have  or  not,  as  I  can  testify  right 
well  where  and  when  they  have  all  occurred  singly. 

'^  {  have  no  doubt,''  says  Qovemor  Macquarie,  in  a 
letter  to  Earl  Batburst,  of  date>  LcHidon,  10th  October^ 
1 823,  ^^that  many  convicts,  who  might  have  been 
rendered  useful  and  good  men,  had  they  been  treated 
with  humane  and  reasonable  control ;  have  sunk  intd 
despondence  by  the  unfeeling  treatment  of  sueh  masters  i 
and  that  many  of  those  wretched  men,  driven  to  acts  of 
violence  by  harsh  usage,  and  who  by  a  contrary  treat* 
ment. might  have  been  reformed,  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  woods,  where  they  can  only  subsist  by 
plunder,  and  have  terminated  their  lives  at  the  gallows/^ 

Some  settlers  think  it  necessary^  forsooth,  to  huxabls 
their  convict-servants,  and  to  make  them  fear  them*  An 
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instance  of  this  kind  I  have  heard  of  in  the  colony  with 
indignation  and  horror.  A  settler,  requiring  some  office 
of  a  very  disagreeable  and  offensive  character  to  be  per- 
formed on  his  premises^  ordered  one  of  his  convict* 
servants  to  perform  it,  instead  of  adopting  the  much 
more  efficacious  mode  of  offering  him  a  small  reward 
on  his  doing  it — a  piece  of  tobacco,  for  instance,  or  ft 
little  wine.  The  man  had  perhaps  seen  better  days,  and 
therefore,  feeling  indignant  at  being  set  to  such  an  em* 
ployment,  flatly  refused.  The  master  coolly  ordered  bim 
off  to  a  magistrate,  who  sentenced  him  to  receive  either 
twenty-five  or  fifty  lashes  for  disobedience.  The  man 
returned  to  his  master,  who  gave  him  the  same  order  a 
second  time ;  which  the  man  a  second  time  refused  to 
obey :  he  was  again  taken  before  the  magistrate,  aiid 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  as  before :  and  it  was  not  till 
this  degrading  and  brutalizing  operation  had  been  re* 
peated  a  third  time,  that  the  spirit  of  the  miserable 
convict  was  sufficiently  broken  to  allow  him  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  his  relentless  tyrant.* 

That  there  are  incorrigible  characters  whom  neither 
kindness  nor  severity  can  overcome,  I  am  quite  wiMing 
to  allow;  but  that  kind  and  judicious  treatment  will 
render  the  great  majority  of  .convicts  peaceable,  indus- 
trious, and  contented,  is,  I  conceive,  equally  iudubi- 

*  Man  is  essentinUy  a  tyrant :  it  is  education— I  oso  the  word  in  ita 
widest  sense — that  makes  him  humane  in  any  instance.  Whatever  ar- 
rangement  of  society,  therefore,  invests  any  man  with  such  power  over 
the  person  and  happiness  of  his  feUow-creature,  aSi  is  poasessQtfl  iyy  the 
nijRater  of  a  ^nvict  or  the  holder  of  a  slave>  is  essentially  evil,  aad  oqgbt 
doybtlesa  to  he  deprecated  as -indicative  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  body 
politic.  .         .'      ; 
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table. ,  One  of  the  bfst^regulated  farms,  or  rather  estate3 
in  the  colony,  is  that  of  Colonel  Dumaresq^  a  brptherr 
in-law  of  the  late  Governor  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  and 
lately  a  resident  landholder  on  Upper  Hunter's  River^ 
The  law  on  Colonel  Dumaresq's  estate  is  the  law  of 
kindness.;  and  incitements  to  industry  and  good  con- 
duct are  reyvards,  and  not  punishments.  The  convict*^ 
labourers  or  farm-servants  reside  in  white* washed  cot- 
tagesj  each  having  a  little  garden  in  front ;  and  prizea 
are  regularly  awarded  to  those  who  keep  th^ir  cottages 
in  the  best  order.  Divine  service  is  performed  every 
Sabbath^  at  twelve  o'clock,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of 
the  Cburc)i,  of  England ;  all  the  farm-servants  being  re- 
quired to  attend.  The  result  of  such  a  system  is  just 
what  might  be  expected : — the  men  are  sober,  indus* 
trious,  and  contented. 

On  those  farms  or  estates  on  which  the  convict-ser- 
vants are  treated  with  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  firmness,  they  will  generally  evince  as  much  de- 
votedness  in  their  master's  service  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  as  is  ever  shown  by  free  servants  in  the 
mother  country.  An  alarming  fire  happened  to  break 
out  on  my  brother's  fawm  during  one  of  the  years  of 
drought,  which,  communicating  with  the  upper  branches, 
of  a  number  of  lofty  forest-trees  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  range  of  farm-buildings,  containing  pro- 
perty to  a  considerable  amount,  threatened  for  thirty 
hours  in  succession  to  destroy  both  the' buildingd  afid 
the  property  they  contained.  The  exertions  of  all  tho 
convict^servants  on  the  farm  to  extinguish  the  flamw 
were  zealous  and  unremitted,  and  it  wds'only  through 
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these  exertions  that  the  property  was  saved ;  one  man 
having  had  the  very  jacket  he  wore  half-burnt  in  the 
fire ;  while  another^  for  his  equally  laudable  exertions, 
received  a  ticket  of  leave  from  the  Governor,  on  being 
recommended  for  that  indulgence  by  his  master. 

The  influence  of  religion,  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge, 
is  scarcely  ever  taken  into  account  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  settlers  of  the  colony,  in  their  procedure 
towards  their  convict-servants.  Divine  service  is  per- 
formed regularly  every  Sabbath  by  a  few  of  the  more 
respectable  proprietors — in  some  cases  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  others  according  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — certainly,  however, 
not  in  the  proportion  of  one  case  out  of  every  five,  per*' 
haps  ten.  Not  a  few  of  the  settlers  weigh  oat  their 
servants'  weekly  rations  and  settle  their  farm-accounts 
(m  Sunday ;  while  in  many  instances  the  men  are  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  ground  for  themselves  on  the  Sabbath, 
on  the  plea  that  they  would  probably  be  doing  some- 
thing worse  if  they  were  not  so  employed;  and  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  they  spend  the 
day.;  no  attempt  is  made  to  induce  them  to  spend  it  in 
a  way  conducive  to  their  spiritual  welfare.  In  sbort^ 
Sunday  is  the  day  appropriated  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  settlers  for  paying  and  receiving  visits,  (or  diniQg 
any  where  but  at  home,  and  for  attending  to  any  thing 
but  the  concerns  of  religion.  The  influence  of  sncb 
procedure  on  the  general  morality  of  the  territory,  and 
its  evident  tendency  to  counteract  the  benevolent  designs 
of  Ui&  Majesty's  Government  for  the  reformatioa  of  the 
convict-population,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
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From  the  preceding  details  it  will  doubtless  appear 
evident  to  the  reader>  that  it  is  not  only  quite  possible 
for  a  respectable  family  to  live  comfortably  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  convict-servantSy  but  thdt  kind  and  judi<* 
cious  treatment  will  in  all  likelihood  render  even  such 
servants  obedient  on  the  one  hand,  and  highly  profit* 
able  to  their  master  on  the  other :  for  although  there 
is  nothing  more  common  in  the  colony  than  to  hear 
masters  exclaiming  against  the  idleness,  and  the  inso- 
knce,  and  the  discontentedness,  and  the  villany  of  their 
convict^servants,  I  have  seen  enough  to  induce  me  to 
believe  that  the  fault  is  not  unfrequently  on  the  othet 
^ide«  In  fact)  there  are  comparatively  few  masters  in 
the  colony  who  maiiage  their  convict-servants  with  the 
requisite  discretion. 

Whe»  a  convict  or  prisoner  (for  that  is  the  colonial 
phralse)  becomes  free,  either  by  serving  out  the  period 
of  bis  sentence  of  transportation  or  by  obtaining  a 
pardon,  he^mploys  himself  in  the  way  in  which  he  is 
nu)^  likely  to  succeed  in  the  colony ;  and  if  an  ior 
<)u8trioii3  man,  the  experience  he  has  already  gained 
m  the  country  speedily  enables  him  to  find  eligible 
^naploymeut.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect,  be^ 
iween  a  person  who  has  thus  acquired  his  entire  freedom 
ami  a  ticket*of-leave  holder,  is,  that  the  latter  is  coiit 
fified  to  a  particular  district^  aod  is  liaUe  to  lose  bi^ 
lioket  for  various  petty  misdemeanour?,— as  for  drunkenr 
«ess  or  disorderly  conduct,^ — which  would  not  affect  the 
standing  of  a  free  subject. 

I  h&d  occasion  to  visit  the  settlement  of  lUawarnii 
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iibout  seventy*five  miles  to  the  southwmtd  <$f  Sydney/ 
in  the  month  of  ApriU  1830.  The  journey  bein^  too 
long  for  a  single  day's  ride^  I  had  to  speed  a  night  by 
the  way.  The  house  of  a  magistrate  of  the  territory, 
whose  cordial  hospitality  I  had  repeatedly  ezperiaseed 
on  former  visits  to  the  interior^  lay  near  my  route ;  bot, 
choosing  rather  to  confer  than  to  receive  a  £Eivouri  I 
turned  aside  to  the  little  cottage  of  a  small  settler,  who 
I  knew  had  arrived  in  the  colony  as  a  convict,  though 
h^  had  beeiT  free  at  the  time  I  allnde  to  for  many  years. 
The  settler  had  originally  been  a  Presbyterian  from  the 
north  of  Ireland :  he  bad  enUsted  in  a  Scotch  regiment 
qjuartered  in' the  north  of  England,  whither  I  understood 
he  had  gone  as  a  petty  dealer  or  hawker.  Having 
committed  some  crime,  however,  of  a  miiK)r  charaetefi 
he  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation.  His 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  the  colony  on  obtaining 
his  freedom,  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  Scotla'nd  t 
her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  very  young;  and 
her  father,  who  I  understood  had  been  a  person  of  in^^ 
difierent  character,  had  married  a  second  time,  and  left 
the  children  of  his  former  wife  to  find  their  way  thro«igh 
the  world  as  they  best  could.  I  have  reason  to  beheir^ 
however,  that  both  husband  and  wife  were  not  nuirdy 
outwardly  reformed,  but  really  and  sincerely  penit^^ 
and  from  the  gratification  which  my  tarrying  fdr  the 
night  under  their  roof  afforded  them,  I  could  both  :^|MJ^ 
ceive  and  feel,  that  when  one  has  nothing  eUe  to  give 
than  that  friendly  countenance  which  the  Wordof  Ood 
imperatively   calls  for,   on  behalf  of  those  who  -are 
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turning  from  the  error  of  their  wmys/  there  id  never** 
theless  a  deep  and  affectii^  meaning  m  the  Scriptu^6 
maxim.  It  is  more  Messed  to  give  than  toi  receive. 

^^  I  bought  this  farm/'  the  settler  told  me  ro  the! 
course  of  my  Tisit,  ^^  the  year  I  got  my  liberty  :  it 's  ^ 
thirty-acre  farm — very  good  land,  Sir;  and  I  wad  to 
pay  a  hundred  pounds  for  it,  for  you  know  it  was 
cleared  but  not  stumped.**  The  year  I  got  it  I  only  jpwl 
in  four  acres  of  wheat,  for  it  was  rather  late  in  th4 
season.  Tise  wheat  was  very  cheapo  that  year ;  but  th^ 
next  year  Ir  put  in  fifteen  acres  mth  the  hoe-^— all  with 
my  own  hands-o^and  I  had  as  many  bashels^off  it  as 
there  ^re  days  in  the  year/'  (i*  e.  365  busheU,  or  24i 
bushels  per  acre.)  "The  wheat  was^  very  dear  thafc 
season,  and  I  sold  a  great  part  of  my  orofy^it  i4«v  6^> 
but  the  cheapest  I  sold  was  half-a*guinea  a-bushel  i  triA 
I  cleared  my  farm  that  year.  I  lived  in  tJial  hilt  yb^ 
see  tillthe  debt  was  paid,  and  then  I  built  this  weather^ 
boarded  house.  We  have  every  tiling  comfortable  now" 
—tplenty  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  every  thing  els€f 
we  require.  Indeed,  it's  a  good  country,  Sir,  for  ail 
ind^ustrious  man.  At  home  I  would  only  hav^  had'% 
day.'s  labour  and  little  for  it,  and  perhaps  not  even  that^' 
but  here  I  have  a  farm  of  my  own,  and  every  tiling^ 
CQBftibirtable.  I  have  much  reason  to  be  tbflnfcfdl  thiit' 
ever  I<cam«  here,  and  I  hope  there's  forgiveness  fcf# 
\dbatf8>|)adt»'^  '  ■■-..;■.-.  .M.- .-    ,'.cn 

/In  8bort^^the  aspect  of  things  about  ttesettlet^i  tittle 
establishment  justified  the  account  he -hdd  ^rveiim^ 

*  I.  e.  the  roots  of  the  trees  were  left  standing  in  the  ground. 
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both  of  it  and  of  bimself ;  and  I  was  most  happy  (b 
afford  him  such  general  commendation  and  such  pas?- 
toral  encouragement  as  his  character  and  circumstances 
peculiarly  called  for.  As  I  had  two  days'  journey  to 
perform  on  horseback,  ere  I  could  reach  his  httle 
cottage  on  my  return  to  Sydney,  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  his  offer  to  supply  me  with  a  fresh  horse, 
that  my  own  might  be  in  better  spirits  and  condition  on 
my  return ;  and  in  riding  rapidly  along  on  the  spirited 
Australian  steed — the  produce  of  sheer  industry  and 
economy — I  could  not  help  wishing,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart,  that  a  hundred  thousand  &niilies 
of  the  labouring  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  could  be  gradually  conveyed  to  a  country 
in  which  the  same  industry  and  economy  would  in- 
fallibly lead  them  to  the  same  degree  of  comfort  and 
independence. 

On  my  first  journey  over-land  to  Hunter's  River,  in 
the  year  1 827,  my  guide  and  fellow-traveller  proposed 
to  halt  for  an  hour,  to  procure  some  refreshment  for 
ourselves  and  our  horses,  at  the  house  of  a  small  settler 
whom  he  knew  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Sydney* 
I  assented,  of  course  ;  for  it  was  then  high  noon,  and 
we  had  as  much  farther  to  ride  ere  we  could  reach  our 
resting-place  for  the  night.  While  the  settler  and  my 
fellow  traveller  were  attending  to  the  horses,  I  stepped 
into  the  cottage  or  hut,  which  was  a  tolerably  good  log-^ 
but,  formed  of  split  timber  and  cohered  with  tbatcii'; 
and  while  water  was  boiling  to  make  tea  for  our  te^ 
freshment — for  in  the  hush,  or  uncultivated  country,  in 
New  .Sou^h  Wales,  tea  is  the  uninFerssd  beverage,  and  is 
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drunk  at  all  times  and  by  aU  sorts  of  peraoim—  I  go€ 
into  conversation  with  the  settler's  wife,  who  was  nnr- 
sing  an  interesting  little  child»  and  who  willingly  gave 
me  a  history  of  her  family. 

She  Was  a  native  of  the  colony :  her  parents  had 
arrived  (of  course  as  convicts)  in  the  first  or  second 
fleet  during  the  government  of  Captain  Phillip.  On 
acquiring  their  freedom,  and  probably  on  their  mar- 
riage,  they  had  got  a  small  grant  of  land  at  Toon* 
gabbe>  the  first  agricultural  settlement  in  the  territory : 
on  this  land  they  continued  to  live — cultivating  the 
ground,  and  rearing  poultry,  pigs,  and  cattle — till  by 
industry  and  good  management  they  had  acquired 
several  other  small  farms,  and  till  their  stock  of  cattle 
had  increased  to  a  considerable  herd.  In  the  mean 
time  they  had  reared  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  chil- 
dren ;  all  of  whom  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  most  of 
whom,  were  married  and  settled  throughout  the  terri-' 
tory  :  for  as  any  native  of  the  colony  of  good  chaw 
racter  could  easily  obtain  a  small  grant  of  land  firom 
Government  at  the  time  I  allude  to,  a  young  man, 
whose  parents  had  trained  him  to  industrious  habits,' 
and  given  him  a  few  pigs  and  cattle  to  begin  with,  had^ 
only  to  go  forth  with  his  axe  and  hoe  into  the  forest^ 
to  make  himself  comfortable  and  independent  for  life. 

Tihe  settler  entered  the  hut  just  as  his  wife  had  related 
these  particulars ;  and  as  the  latter  had  to  be  otherwise 
engaged,  in  making  the  requisite  preparations,  for  our 
homely  refreshment,  I  easily  induced  him  to  give  me- 
his  Personal  Narrative  also :  for  persons  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  who  have  done  tolerably  well  in  the^ 
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world,  are  seldom  backward  in  relating  the  Buccettiv^ 
steps  that  have  led  them  to  their  ultimate  prosperity. 
He  had  been  bred  a  cobbler,  and  been  transported  fi)r 
seven  years  from  the  city  of  York.  B^ng  an  inditfr 
trious  man^  he  had  been  enabled  to  earn  a  little  money 
ere  he  had  accomplished  his  term  of  penal  servitode* 
by  making  or  mending  shoes  on  his  own  time  for  the 
small  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in 
which  he  had  been  assigned  as  a  convict-serfant 
With  this  money^  and  a  little  more  which  be  had  saved 
from  his  earnings  after  he  obtained  his  freedom^  he 
had  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  then  resided :  it 
was  a  hundred-acre  farm,  and  was  entirely  covered  with 
timber  at  the  time  he  bought  it :  it  had  cost  him  in 
this  state  £58.  lO^.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  married 
that  there  woman ;  at  which  announcement  his  affec- 
tionate spouse  laughed  heartily,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance,  moreover^  which  indicated  that  she  had 
no  reason  to  regret  the  event. 

Some  time  after  the  cobbler  had  purchased  the  hun- 
dred-acre farm,  he  ascertained  that  the  new  line  of  road 
to  Hunter's  River  would  run  along  the  side  of  it.  This 
immediately  enhanced  its  value  a  hundred  percent ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  offered  double  the  price  he  had  paid 
for  it  ere  he  had  cut  down  a  single  tree :  he  wisely 
however  preferred  retaining  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  had 
accordingly  been  living  on  it  at  the  time  I  refer  to  about 
two  years.  He  had  got  a  considerable  part  of  it  cleared 
and  fenced  during  that  interval,  and  had  a  field  of  wheat 
of  several  acres  of  extent,  and  another  of  maize,  besides 
a  plot  of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  had  even  pur- 
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chased  another  hundred-acre  farm  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  I  presume  his  wife  had  brought  him  a 
few  cattle  and  pigs  as  her  dowry :  these  had  increased 
to  a  considerable  herd  ;  and  two  of  their  children  (for 
they  had  four  in  all — three  boys  and  a  girl)  were  out 
with  them  in  the  bush,^  or  forest, — one  with  the  pigs, 
and  the  other  with  the  cattle.  The  settler  told  me  he 
had  a  mare  also,  which  he  afterwards  showed  me  with 
no  small  degree  of  self-complacency  as  I  was  mounting 
my  horse.  I  commended  his  industry  and  economy  in 
the  strongest  terms^  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  pro- 
cure his  fa'Tourable  attention  to  recommendations  and 
advice  of  a  different  description. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
bearing  of  this  case,  as  well  as  of  the  others  previously 
detailed/  on  the  highly  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tfon  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  continuing 
transportation  as  a  species  of  punishment  for  felony. 
Had  the  Toongabbee  settlers  been  sent  to  serve  out 
their  term  of  transportation  in  the  Hulks,  or  in  a  Peni- 
tenitiary  in  England,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
returned  to  their  former  haunts  at  the  expiration  of  their 
periiod  of  sentence,  to  prowl  upon  society  as  before ; 
atri  the  one  would  in  all  likelihood  have  rotted  in  jail, 
and  the  other  have  died  on  the  scaffold.  They  Were 
transported  however  to  a  penal  colony,  and  were  there 
transformed  into  industrious  and  reputable  citizens — '• 
acqtiiring  property  both  in  land  and  cattle  by  their  own 

*  The  word  butk,  which  Bometimes  signifies  the  coantry  in  general, 
bat  more  properly  the  uncleared  part  of  it,  is  merely  the  Dutch  word 
ftos«i^, Signifying  wood  or  forest. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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good  conduct,  and  rearing  a  numerous  family  of  chil- 
dren ;  each  of  whom^  on  attaining  man's  estate,  goes 
forth  with  his  axe  into  the  vast  forest  to  extend  the 
limits  of  civilization^  and  to  fill  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  with  the  habitations  of  men.  In  like 
manner,  had  the  York  cobbler  been  sentenced  to  serve 
out  his  seven  years  of  transportation  in  the  Hulks  or  in 
a  Penitentiary  at  home,  he  would  probably  have  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  to  look  for  employment  on 
obtaining  his  freedom  :  but  he  would  there  have  fonnd, 
to  his  cost,  that  he  had  irretrievably  lost  caste  in  so- 
ciety, and  that  no  respectable  master  would  employ  a 
liberated  felon :  he  would  thus  have  sunk  in  his  own 
estimation.  He  would  therefore  in  all  likelihood  have 
returned  perforce  to  his  former  courses,  and  he  would 
perhaps  have  cost  the  Government  in  the  end  mueh 
more  to  try  and  to  hang  him,  than  it  actually  did  to 
tmnsport  him.  In  the  penal  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  he  has  become  a  reputable  member  of  society, 
and  an  independent  proprietor  of  land  and  horses  and 
cattle,^ — the  husband  of  a  virtuous  wife,  and  the  father 
of  four  interesting  children. 

With  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  these,  one  can- 
not help  feeling  somewhat  surprised  at  the  confidence 
with  which  sweeping  assertions  like  the  followii^  are 
hazarded  in  England.  In  allusion  to  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  punishment  either  in  practice  or  in  con- 
templatipn,  Archbishop  Whately  observes,  '*  It  has  been 
decidedly  proved  that  transportation  is  worst  of  all^  Bud 
open  to  more  objections  than  any  that  has  been  pr  can 
be  proposedjor  conceived  as  a  substitute."   And  again. 
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^*  The  removal  of  criminal  to  our  Australian  colonies 
was  an  experiment,  whose  failure,  though  not  anticipated 
to  the  extent  that  should  have  been  expected,  has  in 
some  degree  been  forced  by  experience  upon  the  minds 
of  most." 

^^  The  transportation  of  felons/'  observes  Arclibishop 
Whately^^^is  an  experiment  whose  failure  has  been 
decidedly  proved."  Now  I  ask  whether  any  man,  after 
perusing  the  preceding  sketches  of  the  history  of  New 
South  Wales,  can  say  that  that  experiment  has  ever  yet 
been  fairly  or  properly  tried  ?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
simply  this:  for  a  long  period  after  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  was  originally  Qftitblishedy  and  during 
the  most  important  period  of  the  past  existence  of  that 
colony  as  a  penal  and  experimental  settlement,  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  overwhelming  concerns  of  a  just  and 
necessary  war,  which,  however  it  may  have  eventually 
increased  the  glory  of  the  nation  in  the  estimation  of 
fools,  has  only  served,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
rational  and  Christian  man,  to  demoiialize  the  nation, 
and  fearfully  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  national 
misery  and  crime#  Meanwhile  the  entire  management 
of  the  noblest  eifperiment  that  was  ever  made  by  any 
oivilized  nation  since  the  foundation  of  the  world — 
I  mean  the  experiment  of  a  penal  colony  on  a  great 
scale — was  recklessly  entrusted  to  mere  chance,  to 
ignorance,  to  incapacity,  to  the  full  play  and  the  uncon- 
trolled operation  of  the  worst  passions  that  disgrace 
humanity.  And  is  it  in  such  circumstances  that  we 
«re  to  be  coolly  told  by  His  Grace  of  Dublin,  sitting 
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in  his  study  sixteen  thousand  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action^  that  the  experiment  has  decidedly  proved  a 
failure  ? 

Instead  of  investing  a  naval  or  military  officer  v^ith 
the  multifarious  and  often  incompatible  powers  that 
virere  most  injudiciously  combined  in  the  person  of  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  colony,  had  the  British  Government  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  seven  members, — consisting  of 
men  of  experience  in  the  management  of  criminals, 
men  of  general  intelligence,  of  decision  of  character, 
and  of  approved  philanthropy,  —  entrusting  to  that 
council  the  administration  of  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
colony,  giving  them  a  strong  and  efficient  police  for 
their  support,  and  placing  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops  required  for  the  protection  of  the  settlement 
entirely  under  their  control, — the  important  experiment 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  would  have  received  a  fair  trial ;  and  its 
issue,  I  am  confident,  would  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory; the  reformation  of  the  convicts  would  have 
been  general,  rapid,  and  progressive ;  and  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
British  money,  which,  to  say  the  very  least,  were 
lavishly  and  unprofitably  expended  under  the  system 
actually  pursued,  would  have  been  saved  to  the  nation. 
It  is  only  after  an  experiment  conducted  in  some 
such  way  as  this — I  mean  in  a  way  somewhat  ac- 
cordant with  right  reason  and  common  sense — ^shall 
have  been  made  and  eventually  proved  a  failure,  that  I 
shall  ever  be  induced  to  subscribe  to  the  sentiments,  of 
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the  Irish  Archbishop  ;  for,  of  all  species  of  punishment^ 
I  am  persuaded  that,  under  a  proper  system  of  manage-? 
menty  transportation  would  be  found  to  combing,  in  the 
highest  degree,  all  the  four  requisites  which  the  Arch-; 
bishop  himself  most  wisely  establishes,  in  being  ilMt»a»f^ 
carreeiive,  cheap,  ^nAJhrmidable. 

I  am  quite  wilHng  to  admit,  that  the  transportation 
system,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  administered  in  New 
South  Wales,  has  in  great  measure  proved  ^  failure  ; 
but  I  maintain,  without  fear  of  oontradiction,  that  that 
failure  has  not  arisen  from  any  thing  inherent  in  the 
transportation  system  itself,  but  has  rather  been  thef 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  state  of  things  which 
ought  never  to  have  existed  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  from  which  no  other  result  could  possibly  have 
been  anticipated  by  any  reasonable  man.  As  I  have 
entered  into  this  subject  very  fully,,  however,  in  another 
work  recently  published,  I  shall  not  go  over  the  same 
ground  again,  but  shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  that 
publication.''^ 

The  system  pursued  in  the  colony,  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  and  assignment  of  female  convicts,  is  some* 
what  similar  to  the  one  I  have  already  described  in 
regard  to  the  other  sex.  When  a  female  convict-ship 
arrives  in  the  harbour,  the  circumstance  is  duly  an«» 
nounced  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  fkmilies  re- 
quiring female  servants  are  invited  to  make  application 
according  to  a  prescribed  form.     The  applications  are 

« 

*  *'  Transportation  and  Colonization  ;  or,  The  Causes  of  .the  Com* 
parative  Failure  of  the  Transportation  System  in  the  Australian  Colonies  : 
with  Suggestions  for  ensuring  its  future  efficiency  in  subserviency  to 
extensive  colonization." 
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generally  more  numerous  than  the  Government  cah 
meety  and  the  females  are  assigned  only  to  reputable 
families^  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  Board 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  them  make  good 
servants,  and  in  due  time  get  well  married= — chiefly  to 
emancipated  convicts,  living  either  as  agriculturists  in 
the  country,  Or  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  capacities 
in  which  the  humbler  classes  of  society  are  employed 
in  towns ;  the  colonial  government  being  always  willing 
to  grant  permission  for  the  marriage  of  a  female  con- 
vict, provided  she  is  either  a  spinster  or  a  widow,  and 
provided  also  that  the  intended  husband  is  a  freeman, 
and  able  to  maintain  a  family. 

It  sometimes  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that 
the  female  convict,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  forming 
im  eligible  connexion  in  this  way,  and  thereby  acquiring 
her  Hb^rty  forthwith,  has  a  husband  alive  in  England^ 
or  has  been  imprudent  enough  to  declare  herself  mar>- 
ried  on  her  arrival  in  the  colony,  under  the  idea  that 
she  will  be  more  respected^  forsooth,  (for  that  is  the 
tisual  account  of  the  matter,)  as  a  married  woman.  In 
such  cases,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  prove 
either  the  death  or  the  nonentity  of  the  English  hus- 
band/and  the  expedients  that  are  resorted  to  with  this 
view  are  often  highly  ingenious.  About  ten  years 
fligo,  I  solemnized  a  marriage  between  a  reputable 
young  man,  a  native  of  the  colony,  and  a  female  con- 
vict who  had  been  transported  from  Paisley,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  for  some  malpractices  in  a  manufac>- 
tunng  esbibltsbment  in  which  she  had  been  employed. 
The  young  man  <was  a  tarpenter,  and  it  seemed  his 
Scotch  wife  turned  out  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  thai 
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his  brother  was  induced  to  think  seriously  of  espousiag 
another  Scotch  female  convict  who  had  arrived  by  the 
same  vessel  from  the  same  part  of  Scotland.  The  bro- 
ther's intended  was  the  assigned  servant  of  a  respect- 
able Scotch  family  residing  near  Sydney^  and  was 
naturally  enough  desirous  of  being  on  her  own  hands^ 
as  the  wife  of  a  free  mechanic  who  could  earn  from 
thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  sterling  a  week  ;  but  she 
had  a  husband  in  Paisley,  and  how  to  get  him  disposed 
of  was  the  difficulty,  for  she  had  duly  informed  the 
Government '  of  her  being  a  married  woman  on  her 
arrival  in  the  colony.  The  difficulty,  however,  wa« 
not  too  great  to  be  surmounted — at  least  the  parties 
thought  so ;  and  a  letter  was  accordingly  written,  pur* 
porting  to  have  come  from  some  relative  of  the  female 
in  Paisley,  and  communicating  the  distressing  intelli^^ 
gence  of  the  Scotch  husband's  death.  The  letter  wat 
brought  me  for  my  perusal  by  the  two  brothers,  with  a 
view  to  my  soliciting  permission  from  Gov^nment 
(which  must  uniformly  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance 
by  some  clergyman  of  the  territory,  in  the  case  of 
either  party  being  a  convict,)  for  the  publication  of 
banns«  I  observed  to  the  young  men^  before  reading  the 
letter,  that  it  had  no  post-mark ;  but  they  readilyex^ 
plained  that  circumstance,  by  informing  n%e  thai  it  had 
been  brought  out  by  the  Scotch  carpenter  of  a  convieir' 
ship  lately  arrived,  who  knew  the  parties  ;.  and  indeed 
the  exterior  of  it  bore  the  appearancet>f  its  having  been 
for  months  in  a  carpenter's  tool-chest,  or  in  sisfnie  situar- 
tion  in  which  it  would  have  been  equally^  soiled.  The 
letter  was  dated  sufficiently  far  bade  nfar  the  oacoctiil- 
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plishmettt  of  a  vojrage  to  New  South  Wales  hi  the  iil- 
terval,  and  was  written  with  great  ingeniiity.  It  com-' 
monicated  a  Tariety  of  particulars  relative  to  persons 
and  events  in  the  town  of  Paisley,  which  in  any  ordi- 
nary case  would  have  given  it  the  character  of  a 
genuine  letter :  there  were  even  a  few  incidental  notices 
respecting  one  of  the  ministers  of  Paisley,  which  were 
exceedingly  well  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  practising 
on  clerical  gullibility.  Unfortunately,  however,  in 
lamenting,  towards  the  close  of  the  letter,  that  the 
female  convict  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  destined 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  so  distant  a  part 
of  the  earth,  the  letter-writer  had  written  the  word 
earth  in  the  cockney-style — hearth.  It  immediately 
struck  me  that  this  peculiarly  English  species  of  bad 
spelling  could  not  have  occurred  so  far  north  n^  the 
town  of  Paisley,  where  the  vowel  sound  commencing  a 
word  is  never  aspirated  ;  and  I  therefore  returned  the 
letter  to  the  young  men,  telling  them  that  I  was  per- 
suaded it  had  been  written  in  the  colony,  and  that  no 
sucb  marriage  as  they  contemplated  would  be  allowed 
by  the  Government.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the 
woman  absconded  from  her  master's  service,  and  was 
married  to  the  currency  lad  by  an  episcopal  clergyman 
in  the  interior,  as  a  free  woman  :  as  her  flight,  how^ 
ever,  was  immediately  reported  to  the  authorities,  she 
was  traced,  apprehended,  and  sent  to  the  third  class  in 
the  factory— the  place  of  punishment  for  female  cohh 
victs — the  marriage  being  held  null  and  void. 

Many  of  the  female  convicts  conduct  themselves  in 
an  unexceptionable    manner,  and  rear  large   families 
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of  intaresttng  and  premising  children,  when  fepntably 
married  in  the  colony  ;  for  it  is  not  an  unusual  case  for 
a  woman,  who  has  been  exceedingly  deprared  and 
absolutely  unmanageable  in  a  single  state,  to  conduct 
herself  with  propriety  when  advantageously  married. 
Others,  however,  are  indifferent  enough  in  either  con- 
dition, and  when  assigned  as  servants  to  respectable 
families,  are  got  rid  of  and  returned  to  Government  with 
all  convenient  speed.  But  the  fault  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  on  the  side  of  the  convict.  A  remark — ^which 
I  recollect  having  heard  the  eccentric,  but  truly  apo- 
stolic, Rowland  Hill  make  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  a  Female  Penitentiary  Society  in  London 
many  years  ago — is  unfortunately  too  well  suited  to 
the  meridian  of  New  South  Wales:  **  Mistresses  are 
always  complaining,"  said  the  venerable  old  man,  "  of 
their  having  bad  servants ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what, 
ladies ;  there  are  a  great  many  bad  mistresses  too." 

There  are  instances  of  persons  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  society,  who  have  arrived  free  in  the  colony, 
marrying  female  convicts,  and  having  no  reason  sub-' 
sequently  to  regret  the  step  they  have  taken :  the 
experiment,  however,  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  is  some- 
times attended  with  a  different  result.  About  ten 
years  ago,  a  reputable  Scotch  mechanic,  who  was 
able  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  to  take  jobs 
on  his  own  account,  was  infatuated  enough  to  marry  a 
female  convict  of  prepossessing  appearance,  but  unfor- 
tunately of  little  else  to  recommend  her.  Previous 
to  his  marriage,  he  had  been  regular  in  his  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  but  his  wife  had  various 
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other  more  eligible  modes  of  spending  the  Sabbath  than 
going  to  church,  and  he  had  accordingly  to  accompany 
her  oh  Sunday  excursions  of  pleasure  to  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  however,  his  wife  very  soon  got  into 
trouble,  as  it  is  technically  termed  in  the  colony ;  i.  e, 
into  the  commission  of  some  crime  or  misdemeaodur, 
which  issues  in  the  individuars  flagellation,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  transportation,  or  death  by  the  law — 
for  the  phrase  is  sufficiently  extensive  in  its  signifi- 
cation:  she  had  been  concerned  in  a  riot,  which  two 
free  persons  lodging  in  her  husband  *s  cottage  had 
raised  during  his  absence,  and  was  immediately  carried 
by  the  constables  before  the  police  magistrate  of 
Sydney,  who  decides  in  a  summary  way  in  all  cases 
in  which  convicts,  whether  married  or  not,  are  con- 
cerned. TTie  offender  was  in  this  instance  sentenced  to 
three  months*  confinement,  in  the  third  or  lowest  class 
in  thfe  factory  at  Parramatta.  One  of  the  rules  of  that 
institution  is,  that  no  female  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
third  elasd  without  having  previously  undergone  thfe 
operation  bf  shaving  the  head  ;  and  the  poor  husband 
wa&  so  mnch  distressed  at  the  sorry  appeamnce  which 
he  thought  his  wife  would  exhibit,  when  divested  of 
her  hair,  that  he  actually  called  at  my  house  to  request 
that  I  wbbld  forward  a  petition  which  he  had  prepared 
to  the  authorities,  that  the  operation  might  for  once  be 
dispensed  with  in  his  wife*s  favour.  During  the  con- 
vei^sation  that  took  place  on  the  occasion,  L  took  an 
opportiitiity  to  remind  the  Scotchman  of  his  recent 
neglect, of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  I  accordingly 
saw  him  in  church  for  a  few   Sabbaths   after:   his 
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wife,  however,  returned  to  bim  lagain  ait  the^  expiratifQii 
of  her  seuteocei  and  I  saw  bim  not  more.      ;      r       -. 

When  female  convicts  are  returned  to  Govemmeot 
by  the  famiUes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  or 
are  sentenced  to  punii^hment  by  the  magistrates  fof 
petty  misdemeanours^  they  are  forwarded  in  a  covered 
waggon  to  a  sort  of  Bridewell  at  Parramatta,  called 
the  Female  Factory^  in  which  there  are  generally,  from 
two  to  five  hundred  female  convicts,  under  the  ^arge 
of  a  matron  and  the  superintendence  of  a  committeeof 
management.'^  They  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  First  CVa^s  consists  of  those  who  from  particular 
circumstances  have  not  been  assigned  as  maid-servants 
to  private  families  on  their  arrival  in  the  colon-y,  or,  of 
those  who  have  been  returned  to  Government  by  ^heir 
masters  without  having  any  crime  charged  iigaiust 
them,  or  of  those  whose  good  conduct  has  merited  thair 
elevation  from  the  inferior  classes.  All  the  .females  of 
this  class  are  assigned  as  maid^servanta,  ^OP' being 
applied  for  by  reputable  persons,  in  the  same  way  a^  on 
the  arrival  of  a  female  convict-ship ;  the  ^tate^j^f  t)be 
Factory  being  announced  weekly  for  the  information  of 
the  public  in  the  Government  Gazette*  JT/^  i^hirf^ 
Class  consist^  of  incorrigible  female;??  c^  QtithosiQ^  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  a  certain  period^  ^  of i  peual  x:;och 

*  The  Female  Factory  at  Parramatta  has,  for  several  years  past,  been 
nnddr  most  e^tceptionable  management ;  insomuch  as  f6  iaVe'  pfiroved'  an 
absolute  nuisanoe  to  the  colony,  and  a  fruitful  Kmjrtfe  0f<  ^eraQralization. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  find  by  the  laat  accQonJts  fronv  the  colony,  that  it 
has  at  length  been  subjected  to  the  salutary  process  of  purgation;  certain 
dismissals,  whieh  were  long  and  loudly  called  for,  having  recetttly  taken 
place.    It  will  iiorvr,in  all  likeHhood«  be  a  very  efficient  establishmoit. 
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finemeDt  in  the  Factory  on  account  of  some  mis^ 
demeanour ;  and  the  Second  Class  consials  of  those 
who  have  served  out  their  period  of  sentence  in  the 
Thirds  and  who  are  undergoing  probation  ere  they  are 
again  advanced  to  the  First.  The  inmates  of  the 
Factory  are  employed  variously,  according  to  their 
characters  and  stations  in  the  estabUshment,  but  chiefly 
in  the  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  called  Parramatta  clothy  of  which 
blankets  and  slop-clothing  are  made  for  the  ccmvict 
servants  of  settlers  throughout  the  territory. 

With  a  view  to  disperse  the  female  convicts  more 
widely  over  the  territory,  and  to  enable  respectable 
families  in  the  interior  to  procure  female  servants 
with  greater  facility,  the  present  Governor  has  esta- 
blished subordinate  factories  at  Bathurst  and  Hunter's 
River,  to  which  a  proportion  of  the  female  convicts 
from  each  ship  are  forwarded  on  their  arrival,  and 
in  which  those  that  have  been  returned  to  Government 
by  their  masters  are  kept  for  re-assignment  in  the 
district ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  measure 
has  been  attended  with  general  benefit.  Indeed,  the 
system  pursued  for  a  long  time  previous,  in  regard  to 
that  portion  of  the  prison  population  of  the  colony, 
was  obviously  and  outrageously  preposterous  :  for, 
instead  of  adopting  every  possible  means  to  effect  the 
dispersion  of  the  female  convicts,  that  they  might  at 
least  have  some  chance  of  getting  reputably  settled, 
and  even  winking  at  pettier  peccadilloes  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  important  an  object;  they  were 
generally  immured,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hun- 
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dred,  within  stone  walls  and  iron  gfttes.  The  impolicy 
of  such  a  system  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
sideration^ in  addition  to  various  others  that  will  na- 
turally suggest  themselves  to  the  reader ;  riz.  that 
there  are  frequent  instances  in  the  colony^  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  of  females  who  had 
been  absolutely  unmanageable  when  imprisoned  in  the 
Factory,  subsequently  becoming  remarkably  quiet  and 
well-behaved  wives  and  mothers  of  children. 

There  are  comparatively  few  instances  of  female  con- 
victs committing  capital  offences  in  New  South  Wales : 
an  instance  of  the  kind,  however,  happened  to  fall 
under  my  own  observation  several  years  ago,  in  the 
following  rather  singular  way.  I  was  proceeding  alone 
in  a  gig  one  Monday  morning  to  solemnize  a  marriage 
at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  when  a  young 
man,  decently  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor  or  ship- 
carpenter,  requested  to  know  whether  I  was  some  other 
person  whom  he  named.  There  was  •  a  feeling  of  dis- 
tress portrayed  in  the  young  man's  countenance,  that 
induced  me  to  ask  him  some  question,  that  immediately 
elicited  his  affecting  story.  He  had  arrived  in  the 
colony  a  few  months  before,  as  the  carpenter  of  a 
convict-ship;  and,  finding  that  he  could  obtain  eligible 
employment  in  Sydney,  had  obtained  his  discharge  from 
the  vessel,  and  remained  on  shore.  On  the  Saturday 
evening  previous,  he  was  sitting  in  his  lodging,  after 
having  finished  his  week's  labour,  when  some  person, 
entering  the  house,  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had 
just  been  at  the  Supreme  Court,  and  had  heard 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  a  man  and  woman  for 
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robbing   their  master^  a   respectable  settler,    residing 
about   forty  miles   from   Sydney.     The   name  of  the 
woman,  which  the  stranger  also  mentioned  at  the  time, 
coinciding  with  that  of  a  sister  of  his  own,  who  had 
-suddenly  disappeared  from  her  father's  house  in  London 
about  two  or  three  years  before,  and  had  never  after- 
wards been  heard  of  by  her  relatives,  it  immediately 
struck  him  that  the  woman  might  possibly  be  his  lost 
sister :  he  accordingly  went  forthwith  to  the  jail ;  and, 
having  obtained  admittance,  found  to  his  inexpressible 
grief  that  the  woman   under  sentence  of  death  was 
actually  his  own  sister.     His  parents,  he  told  roe,  were 
poor  but  honest  people,  who  had  reared  a  large  family 
of  eight  or  nine  children,  and  she  was  the  only  one  of 
the  number  who  had  gone  astray.     On  consulting  some 
person  as  to  what  was  proper  for  him  to  do  in  such 
circumstances,  he  was  told  to  get  a  memorial  to  the 
Governor  drawn  up  on  his  sister's  behalf,  and  to  have 
it  recommended,  if  possible,  by  her  master :    he,  there- 
fore, went  forthwith  to  a  person  in  Sydney  who  wrote 
memorials  for  hire,  and  got  a  document  of  the  kind 
drawn  up.     The  writer  was  an  emancipated  convict, 
and  the  memorial  was  written  in  the  usual  style  of  such 
writers— taking  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
strongly  protesting,  the  innocence  of  the  criminal,  and 
insinuating  that  her  present  situation  was  the  result  of 
misfortune  rather  than  of  misconduct.     It  was  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  before  the  precious  document^  which 
cost,  if  I  recollect  aright,  two  dollars,  was  finished ;  but, 
as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  the  young  man,  who  had 
never  been  a  mile  out  of  Sydney  before,  instantly  set 
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afF  alone  $ind  on  foot  through  tlie  gloon^y' forest  to  the 
residence  of  his  sister's  late  master^  to  request  him  to 
recommend  the  memorial*  He  had  reached  his  desti- 
nation, and  had  got  about  half-*way  to  Sydney  on  his 
return,  when  I  met  him  on  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing. On  reading  the  memorial,  I  was  apprehensive  it 
would  rather  do  harm  than  good,  and  therefore  desired 
the  young  roan  to  accompany  me  to  a  house  a  little 
way  on>  where  we  could  obtain  materials  for  writing, 
and  where  I  should  write  something,  which  I  had 
reason  to  hope  would  be  of  more  service  to  him.  The 
young  man  gladly  accepted  my  offer ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  discovered  his  sister,  and  the  anxiety  he  had  mani- 
fested on  her  behalf;  soliciting,  that  if  the  ends  of  justice 
i^ould  possibly  be  attained  by  a  milder  punishment,  the 
feelings  of  the  community  might  not  be  outraged  by 
the  execution  of  a  female,  who  had  probably  been  her<^ 
self  the  unhappy  victim  of  some  unprincipled  seducer. 
.The  young  man  was  extremely  grateful  for  the  little 
service  done  him,  and  I  was  happy  to  learn  afterwards 
that  his  unfortunate  sister's  sentence  of  death  waes 
commuted  into  a  milder  punishments 

Convicts  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  and  mis-- 
demeanours  in  the  colony  are  subjected  to  various  sorts 
of  punishment,  according  to  the  real  or  supposed  encnr* 
mity  of  their  respective  offences:  these  punishments 
?Lve  flagellation y  the  tread-miUf  hard  labour  in  irons  on 
the  roads,  transportation  to  a  penal  settlement jWaA  deaths 
-Of  these,  the  first  two  are  awarded  by  a  Bench  of 
Magistrates ;  the  third  and  fourth  by  the  Court  of 
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Quarter-Sessions  ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  the  Cri- 
minal or  Supreme  Court.  In  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  species  of  punishment,  viz,  flagellation,  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  its  tendency  is  to  degrade,  to  bru» 
talize,  and  to  harden  the  individual ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  often  resorted  to  in  the  colony  at  the 
instance  of  masters,  when  milder  treatment  would  be 
much  more  efficacious.  His  Excellency,  the  present 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  seems  to  have  been  of 
this  opinion ;  for  in  a  colonial  enactment,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  at  considerable  length,  he  has  con* 
siderably  restrained  the  power  of  the  inferior  judicatories, 
in  regard  to  the  infliction  of  that  punishment.  Tbie 
second  and  third  species  of  punishment  I  have  enume- 
rated are  unexceptionable  in  their  character ;  and  they 
have  this  in  particular  to  recommend  them,  that  their 
infliction  is  directly  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  com* 
munity ;  the  tread-mill  being  employed  to  grind  com, 
while  the  labour  of  the  road -gangs  opens  up  new,  or 
improves  existing  lines  of  communication  with  the  dis- 
tant interior.  There  are  strong  objections,  however,  to 
the  frequent  recourse  that  has  hitherto  been  had  to  the 
fourth  species  of  punishment  above-mentioned,  viz. 
transportation  to  penal  settlements ;  and  the  same  ob- 
jections that  are  urged  in  the  mother  country  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  except  for  murder  and  for  certain 
other  crimes  of  peculiar  enormity,  apply  with  undi- 
minished, if  not  with  increased  force,  to  the  case  of  New 
South  Wales. 

There  are  three  objections  to  the  system  of  trans- 
portation to  penal  settlements,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
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vailed  in  New  South  Walea,  which  I  conceive  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature,  or  rather  the  British  Government, 
which  bears  the  whole  expense  of  these  estabhshments, 
would  do  well  to  consider.  In  the  first  place,  the  penal 
settlements  are  enormously  expensive :  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
colony :  in  the  third  place,  they  are  almost  entirely 
unnecessary. 

During  the  government  of  Major-Qeneral  Macquarie 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  there  were  penal  settlements, 
either  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  at  Emu  Plains, 
on  the  Nepean  River,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue 
Mountains;  at  Wellington  Valley,  on  tiie  Macquarie 
River,  about  eighty  miles  beyond  Bathurst,  in  the  western 
interior;  at  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  Hunter's  River; 
at  Port  Macquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hastings; 
at  Moreton  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane  River; 
and  at  Norfolk  Island ;  the  last  three  having  been  formed, 
and  the  one  at  Newcastle  discontinued,  during  the  gor 
vernment  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.  The  convicts  at 
these  settlements  were  employed  in  erecting  buildings, 
such  as  barracks  for  soldiers,  convict-barracks,  jails, 
lumber -yards,  hospitals,  houses  for  the  various  oflScers 
attached  to  the  respective  establishments,  8cc.  &c.,  and 
in  clearing,  fencing,  and  cultivating  land.  All  these 
operations  were  carried  on  at  a  prodigious  expense  to 
the  British  Government ;  but  as  that  expense  was  in* 
eluded  under  the  general  head  of  the  "  Expense  of  the 
Convict  Establishments  of  the  Colony,"  the  whole  of 
which  is  borne  by  the  mother  country ;  it  would  be 
difficult,  as  it  is  otherwise  unnecessary,  to  estimate  the 
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cost  of  each  particular  settlement.     In  process  of  time« 
however,  when  the  influx  of  free  emigrants  and  the 
demand  for  convict-labour  occasioned  the  breaking  up, 
first  of  one  and  then  of  another,  of  these  penal  settle- 
ments, it  was  found,  that  the  buildings,  which  had  cost 
so  much  in  the  erection,  were  for  the  most  part  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the   colony,   and  were  consequently 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin  or  sold  for  the  merest  trifle  ;  and 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  convicts  had  thus  been 
in  reality  occupied  laboriously  for  years  together — doing 
absolutely  nothing.     At  Newcastle,  for  instance,  thece 
were  large  commodious  buildings  erected,  during  the 
government  of  Major-General   Macquarie,  of  all  the 
different    descriptions   I   have  just    enumerated:    but 
when  Hunter's  River  was  thrown  open   to   free   emi* 
gration  during  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbani3» 
and  the  convicts  removed  to  Port  Macquarie,  it  wa6 
found  that,  as  there  was  not  a  sino^le  acre  of  land  near 
Newcastle  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cultivating, 
the  proper  site  for  a  town  for  the  district  was  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  actual  place  of  settlement.    New- 
castle, therefore,  became  a  deserted  village:   property 
in  it  was  not  worth  the  having;   and  several  of  the 
Government  buildings  consequently  fell  into  a  state  of 
gradual  dilapidation.     As  it  was  necessary,  however>  to 
maintain  a  Government  establishment  in  the  district  for 
the  general  welfare  of  tlie  population,  it  was  still  sta- 
tioned at  Newcastle,  on  account  of  the  buildings  already 
erected  in  that  locality — to  the  great  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  of  the  settlers,  who  were  thus  compelled,  for 
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instance^  to  carry  every  sick  convict  they  Tequii^to 
send  to  the  district  hospital^  twenty  miles  farther  than 
the  station  at  which  such  a  building  ought  to  have  been 
erected.  At  Emu  Plains  also,  various  Government 
buildings  were  erected  ^  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
which  eventually  proved  equally  unserviceable ;  and 
though  a  considerable  extent  of  land  was  cleared 
fenced^  and  cultivated  at  that  settlement,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  every  acre  so  cleared  and  cultivated  cost 
the  Government  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  sum  it 
will  ever  realize. 

The  establishment,  growth,  and  magnitude  of  the 
penal  settlements,  in  the  formation  of  which  so  much 
valuable  labour  was  thus  lost  to  the  colony,  and  So 
much  British  money  absolutely  thrown  away,  were 
attributable  chiefly  to  the  impolitic  system  pursued  by 
Governor  Macquarie,  and  to  the  check  which  was  given 
during  his  government  to  free  emigration.  It  remains 
to  be  inquired,  how  far  such  settlements  are  necessary 
-^whether  they  might  not  be  dispensed  with  in  great 
measure  with  much  benefit  to  the  colony-^and,  sup*- 
posing  that  they  ought  to  be  retained  to  u  certain 
extent,  what  purpose  the  formation  of  a  penal  settle- 
;ment  ought  to  serve  in  the  New  South  Wales  colonial 
system? 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  either  be  practicable 
or  expedient  to  dispense  with  penal  settlements  alto- 
gether. There  are  incorrigible  offenders  who  must  bfe 
thrust  out  of  society,  as  well  for  their  own  benefit  as 
for  that  of  the  public,  and  whose  pestilestial  influence 
would  corrupt  and  debase  even  an  iron-gang.     For  the 
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confinement  and  punishment,  if  not  for  the  refprmatioo, 
of  such   offenders,   the   penal   settlement    of    Norfolk 
Island  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it  presents  no  possi- 
bility of  escape  to  the  criminal.     It  would  be  proper, 
therefore,  I  conceive,  to  retain  that  dependency  as  a 
permanent  penal   settlement,  in   which   the  atrooioas 
criminal  might  receive  his   bitter   portion   of  hopeless 
exile  and  hard  labour  for  life,  and  in  which  the  criminal 
of  a  lighter  shade  of  guilt  might  be  put  to  his  probation 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  criminality.     In  regard,  however,,  to  the  majority 
of  the  convicts  who  are  now  sent  under  colonial  sen- 
tences of  transportation  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  to  the 
other  penal  settlement  of  Moreton  Bay — I  am  confident 
1  express  the  opinion  of  every  person  of  intelligence  of 
the  class  of  free  settlers  in  New  South  Wales,  when  I 
state  ray  own — that  the  ends  of  justice  could  be  equally 
attained  by  subjecting  them  to  hard  labour  in  irons  on 
the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony, 
under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  an  efficient  police ; 
the  degree  of  restraint  being  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  criminality,  and  the  convicts  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  more  serious  offences  being  stationed  in  the 
more  distant  and  wilder  parts  of  the  territory.     By  this 
arrangement,  the  labour  of  the  majority  of  the  convicts, 
now  for  the  most  part  unprofitably  employed  at  penal 
settlements,  would  be  expended  usefully  for  the  colony, 
while  the  mother  country  would   be   entirely   relieved 
of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.     Their  safe  custody 
could,  with  proper  precautions,  be  secured  in  the  one 
case  as  effectually  as  in  the  other,  while  the  punish- 
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ment  could  with  the  utmost  facility  be  rendered  equally 
severe.* 

The  useful  purpose  which  penal  settlements  ought  to 
serve  in  the  New  South  Wales  colonial  system,  inde- 
pendently of  the  means  they  afford  of  subjecting  in- 
corrigible offenders  to  a  comparatively  severe  systenfi  of 
penal  discipline,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successive 
formation  of  a  series  of  free  settlements  throughout  the 
territory.  This  purpose,  however,  could  undoubtedly 
be  served  without  any  such  waste  of  money  and  labour 
as  has  hitherto  occurred  at  the  penal  settlements  formed 
on  Governor  Macquarie's  principle  ;  for  I  see  no  reason 
whatever,  why  every  tr6e  that  is  cut  down,  and  every 
stone  or  brick  that  is  laid  upon  another,  at  the  expense 
of  Government,  in  any  part  of  the  territory,  should  not 
contribute  to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  progressive 
advancement  of  the  colony,  ^s  well  as  such  operations 
unifbrmly  do  when  carried  on  by  private  individuals 
acting  for  their  own  private  advantage.  In  the  event, 
therefore,  of  a  certain  amount  of  convict-labour  being 
disposable  for  the  puipose  of  forming  a  penal  settle- 
ment in  a  part  of  the  territory  previously  unocctipied, 
let  it  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  that  the  object  of  that 
settlement  is  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  forma!- 
tion  of  a  free  settlement,  and  that  all  the  operations  to 
be  performed  by  the  convicts  are  to  be  of  such  a  kind 

*  The  huts  of  the  road -gangs  at  every  encampmeiit  could  be  enclosed 
within  a  strong  stockade,  for  the  construction  of  which  there  are  mate- 
rials-in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  ;  while  the  superintendent 
and  the  officer  of  the  guard  could  be  lodged  in  comfortable  frame-houses, 
that  could  be  taken  asunder  and  removed  on  the  backs  of  pack-bullocks, 
and  set  up  «gain  bX  the  next  encampment. 
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only,  as  shall  most  effectually  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.  With  this  view  let  an  accnrate 
survey  of  the  locality  intended  for  the  new  settlement 
be  made  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  capabilities*  in 
regard  to  soil  and  to  available  means  of  communication, 
be  fully  ascertained.  Let  a  site  for  a  future  town  be 
fixed  on,  and  a  plan  of  it  drawn;  and  let  such  buildings  as 
may  be  permanently  required  for  Government  purposes, 
after  its  discontinuance  as  a  penal  settlement,  be  erected 
in  suitable  situations.  Let  roads  be  formed  in  every 
proper  direction,  and  a  large  extent  of  land  cleared  for 
future  cultivation :  and  when  these  operations  shall 
have  been  duly  performed,  let  the  whole  establishment 
be  removed  to  another  locality,  and  the  township  and 
district  thrown  open  for  the  settlement  of  free  persons, 
whether  emigrants  or  emancipists  ;  those  convicts  who 
have  fulfilled  their  term  of  banishment,  or  have  other- 
wise merited  such  an  indulgence,  being  allowed  to 
i*emain.  In  this  way  penal  settlements  would  form  the 
vanguard  of  civilization  in  the  colony ;  they  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  its  progressive  and  rapid  advancement ; 
and  they  would  render  the  circumstances  of  free  persons 
occupying  newly  opened  settlements  much  more  com- 
fortable than  they  can  possibly  be  under  the  present 
system. 

Had  the  penal  settlement  of  Newcastle  been  con- 
ducted on  this  principle,  and  had  the  labour  of  the 
numerous  convicts,  who  were  so  unprofitably  employed 
at  that  settlement  for  years  together,  been  expended  in 
clearing  land,  and  in  forming  roads  for  the  free  settlers 
to  whom  the-  land  was  afterwards  to  be  snn'endevedi  the 
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result,  in  regard  to  the  citmiiDstances  and  condition 
of  the  earlier  settlers  at  Hunter's  River,  and  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  that  important  district,  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  actually  was.  Nay, 
the  Government  might  even  have  been  repaid  by  the 
settlers  the  whole  expense  incurred  in  the  clearing  of 
the  land. 

Were  an  extensive  emigration  of  reputable  free  agri- 
cultural labourers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  take 
place  from  the  mother  country  to  New  South  Wales, 
penal  settlements  might  in  every  instance  be  converted, 
in  the  way  I  have  just  mentioned,  into  flourishing  agri- 
cultural free  settlements  almost  instantaneously.  The 
land  might  be  divided  for  this  purpose  into  small 
farms^  varying  in  extent  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
acres,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  a  certain 
number  of  acres  being  cleared  and  fenced  by  Govern- 
ment on  each  farm,  and  a  log-bouse  of  the  simplest 
consitruction  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  family. 
Each  of  these  farms  might  be  let  by  the  Government, 
on  the  opening  of  the  settlement,  at  a  rental  payable  in 
grain  at  the  nearest  commissariat  store;  the  tenant 
having  it  in  his  power  to  purchase  the  farm  at  a  certain 
price  and  within  a  certain  period  by  instalments.  In 
this  way  also,  numerous  emancipated  convicts  and 
ticket^olrleave  holders,  of  reputable  character,  might 
be  advantageously  settled  in  the  out-stations  of  the 
colony,. where  they  would  be  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Btrong  temptations,  and  be  encouragied  to  pro- 
priety of  conduct  by  the  good  example  of  a  virtuous 
population.    In  short,  an  extensive  emigration  of  the 
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kind  I  have  described  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure 
the  proper  working  of  the  penal  system,  as  well  as  the 
moral  health  and  welfare  of  the  colonial  comniunity. 

In  rep;ard  to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
except  for  murder  and  for  certain  other  crimes  of  pecu- 
liar enormity,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
penal  code  of  Great  Britain  is  still  both  sanguinary  and 
inefficient.  The  excellence  of  the  criminal  code  of  any 
country  consists  in  the  due  apportionment  of  panish*- 
ments  to  offences;  and  the  excellence  of  the  judicial 
system  of  any  country  consists  in  making  the  punish- 
ments so  apportioned  uniformly  follow  the  crimes  to 
which  they  have  been  awarded.  It  argues  a  lamentable 
imperfection  in  the  state  of  the  law,  and  exceedingly 
impedes  the  course  of  justice,  for  the  royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  to  be  systematically  resorted  to,  to  correct  the 
real  or  supposed  severity  of  the  former,  and  to  render 
the  latter  accordant  with  right  reason  and  the  better 
feelings  of  enlightened  humanity.  Much  rather  let 
such  punishments  be  decreed  in  the  first  instance,  as 
the  judges  will  award  and  the  executive  inflict.  In 
short,  it  intimately  concerns  the  interests  of  morality 
throughout  the  British  empire,  to  effect  a  speedy  and 
complete  change  in  so  anomalous  a  system. 

The  punishment  of  death  has  little  or  no  influence  in 
the  colony  in  deterring  from  the  commission  of  crime ; 
for  it  is  not  inflicted  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 
which  the  sentence  has  been  actually  passed.  Besides, 
the  criminal  has  every  advantage  inNew  South  Wales, 
from  the  frequency  of  perjury,  and  from  the  prevalence 
of  that  fool  system  of  legal  chicanery^  which  regi6^)i 
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the  screening  of  the  most  consummate  villain  from  the: 
punishment  he  has  merited,  as  an  achievement  equally 
honourable  and  equally  meritorious  with  the  deliverance 
of  innocence  itself  from  the  gibbet  or  the  stake.  But 
when  the  punishment  of  death  is  actually  inflicted,  as 
it  is  not  unfrequently  for  crimes  of  much  inferior  enor- 
mity to  that  of  murder,  it  has  just  as  little  influence  on 
the  prison-population  in  general,  as  the  prospect  of  it 
has  actually  had  on  the  criminal.  In  fact,  the  criminal, 
is  regarded  by  those  whom  the  spectacle  of  his  punish- 
ment is  supposed  likely  to  influence,  merely  as  an  un- 
successful speculator  in  the  grand  lottery  of  the  law, 
who  has  staked  his  last  dollar  and  drawn  a  halter  :  he 
is  sympathized  with  accordingly  by  his  old  companions, 
who  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  see  how  he  dies^  and 
who  are  doubtless  encouraged  from  the  profanation  of 
the  services  of  religion,  that  not  unfrequently  takes 
place  on  such  occasions,  to  believe  that  if  it  should 
come  to  the  worst  with  themselves  also,  a  little  timely 
intercourse  with  a  minister  of  religion,  and  especially- 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  will  settle  all  accounts, 
and  make  them  happy  at  last.  Nay,  the  dead  body  of 
the  criminal  is  perhaps  carried  to  the  house  of  some 
relative  or  acquaintance  after  the  executioner  has  done 
his  duty,  where  it  is  waked  over  with  all  due  formality, 
and  where  the  particulars  of  his  last  mishap  are  cir- 
cumstantially related  by  a  crowd  of  visitors  ;  the  proper 
degree  of  censure  being  dealt  out  on  the  lawyer  who 
conducted  the  defence,  for  not  acting  his  part  as  he 
usually  does  on  such  occasions;  and  poor  Paddy  or 
Joe  or  Dan,  who  of  course  is  pronounced  happy  now,  is 

VOL.   II.  c 
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at  length  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  train  of 
mourners.  In  one  ease  of  this  kind,  in  consequence  of 
having  visited  the  criminal  in  the  jail  previous  to  his 
execution,  I  w^as  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  his 
friends  to  read  prayers,  forsooth,  over  his  carcase  in 
the  burying-ground  of  Sydney,  that  he  might  be  earthed 
over  with  some  degree  of  eclat. 

The  uniformly  demoralizing  character  of  such  scenes, 
and  the  withering  and  blasting  influence  of  the  feelings 
they  awaken,  might  surely  teach  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  punishment 
of  death  to  the  crime  of  murder,  and  to  those  other 
enormous  offences  which  all  Christian  nations  have 
agreed  to  visit  with  the  last  punishment  of  the  law. 
In  witnessing  such  scenes  as  those  I  allude  to,  I  have 
been  irresistibly  impressed  with  an  idea,  which  my  own 
experience  of  the  miserable  perverseness  of  human  na- 
ture has  induced  me  to  believe  neither  unreasonable 
nor  unfounded;  viz.  that  there  are  individuals  who  would 
actually  be  incited  to  crime  by  the  prospect  of  such  a 
death  and  such  a  burial.  Better  surely  that  the  system 
of  Venice — revolting  as  it  seems  to  Britons — should  be 
revived,  than  that  such  a  system  should  be  continued; 
that  the  criminal  should  be  conducted  at  midnight  over 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  work  of  death  performed 
by  torchlight  and  in  solemn  silence,  in  the  presence  of 
no  other  witness  than  the  jailer  and  the  sheriff! 
'  Besides,  it  has  happened  in  New  South  Wales,  as  it 
has  done  repeatedly  in  the  mother  country,  that  the  in- 
nocent have  suffered  the  last  punishment  of  the  law, 
while  the  guilty  have  escaped.     In  the  earlier  times  of 
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the  colony,  a  private  of  marines,  who  had  settled  on  the 
Hawkesbury  and  was  known  to  have  accumulated  con- 
siderable property >  announced  his  intention  speedily  to 
return  to  England  :  just  as  he  was  ready,  however,  to 
pack  up  and  be  off,  his  cottage  was  attacked  at  mid- 
night by  armed  ruffians,  and  in  the  scuiSe  that  ensued  he 
was  mortally  wounded  :  his  house  was  then  rifled,  and 
a  quantity  of  property  carried  off.  Property  of  the  de- 
scription stolen  being  subsequently  found  in  the  hbuso 
of  two  men  residing  at  Windsor,  about  twelve  miles  far- 
ther up  the  river,  suspicion  was  immediately  awakened, 
and  the  men  were  of  course  apprehended,  and  charged 
with  the  robbery  and^  murder.  The  property  that  was 
identified  was  a  quantity  of  tea,  with  which  a  number  of 
nails  of  a  particular  kind  were  found  mixed ;  the  ma- 
rine's wife  having  testified  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that 
a  number  of  nails  of  that  kind  had  accidentally  fallen 
into  their  box  of  tea.  The  .widow  having  sworn,  more- 
over, to  one  of  the  men  as  the  person  who  fired  at  her 
husband,  they  were  both  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  men  acknowledged  that  they  had  gone 
down  the  river  in  a  boat  on  the  night  of  the  robbery, 
with  an  intention  to  rob  the  marine's  house,  but  not  to 
commit  murder :  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  however,  they 
found  they  had  been  anticipated  ;  another  party  of  de- 
speradoes being  actually  engaged  at  the  moment  in  rob- 
bing the  house.  In  these  circumstances,  they  concealed 
themselves  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  to  watch 
the  issue  of  the  affair ;  and  observed  the  rohh^rs  plant 
or  conceal  a  quantity  of  the  property,  of  which  they  had 
just  plundered  the  cottage,  in  their  'immediate'  neigh- 
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bourhood.  Watching  their  opportuQity^  therefore*  they 
carried  off  the  property  to  their  boat,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Windsor.  But  the  whole  story  was  ap- 
parently so  improbable,  that  nobody  believed  it,  and  the 
men  were  accordingly  executed  forthwith.  Several  years 
afterwards,  however,  an  emancipated  convict  settler  of 
the  name  of  Fitzpatrick,  who  lived  several  miles  farther 
down  the  river  than  the  unfortunate  marine^  was  found 
guilty  of  some  capital  offence,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Before  his  execution,  Fitzpatrick,  whose  apparently  re- 
putable character  and  easy  circumstances  had  com- 
pletely diverted  suspicion  into  other  channels^  confessed 
that  it  was  he  who  had  robbed  and  murdered  the  ma- 
rine ;  that  he  had  gone  up  the  river  with  one  or  more  ac- 
complices on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  with  an  inten- 
tion to  rob  the  house,  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars ;  and 
that,  after  shooting  the  marine  and  rifling  the  house,  he 
had  concealed  a  quantity  of  the  plunder  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  that  on  returning  afterwards  to  carry  it 
off,  he  had  found,  to  his  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment, that  some  person  had  sprung  the  plant — a  cant 
phrase  for  discovering  and  carrying  off  property  which 
another  person  has  stolen  and  concealed. 

In  the  year  1828,  six  criminals,  who  had  all  been 
found  guilty  of  capital  offences  and  had  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  were  ordered  for  execution :  three  of 
them  were  Protestants,  and  three  Roman  Catholics.  I 
bad  visited  the  former  repeatedly  before  the  execiitioii 
of  the  sentence  had  been  definitively  fixed  on  by  the 
executive  council.  One  of  them  maintained  his  entire 
innocence  of  the  crime  of  which  he  had  beeaibund 
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guilty ;  but,  as  that  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  I  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  All  of  them,  however,  indulged  the 
hope  of  a  commutation  of  their  sentence  into  transport- 
ation to  a  penal  settlement  for  life ;  especially  as  their 
crimes  had  not  been  attended  with  bloodshed  or  per- 
sonal violence  :  but  as  soon  as  the  sheriff  had  at  length 
announced  to  them  that  their  sentence  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  two  of  the  Protestants  confessed  that,  in 
addition  to  the  crime  for  which  they  were  deservedly  to 
suffer  death,  th«y  had  also  committed  the  highway 
robbery,  of  which  the  third  Protestant  and  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholics — a  very  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Lynch — had  been  found  guilty,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
woman  who  swore  to  their  persons;  but  that  they 
had  (naturally  enough)  concealed  the  circumstance 
so  long  as  they  had  any  hope  of  escaping  with  their 
own  lives. 

The  execution  was  to  take  place  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing ;  the  sheriff's  announcement  to  that  effect  having 
'been  made  to  them  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday  previous. 
I  did  not  see  the  men  after  the  intimation  had  been 
given  them  till  late  on  the  Saturday  evening ;  but  I  was 
then  forcibly  struck  at  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
two  Protestants  maintained  their  own  exclusive  guilt, 
and  the  entire  innocence  of  the  third  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Lynch.  Determined,  however,  not  to 
do  any  thing  in  the  matter  precipitately,  I  visited  them 
again  on  the  Sabbath  morning ;  and  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  men's  statement  the 
preceding  evening  being  then  confirmed,  I  determined 
to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the  sheriff,  and  accotd- 
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ingly  did  so  during  the  interval  between  the  xnomiiig 
and  afternoon  service  ;  intending,  in  the  event  of  that 
gentleman's  opinion  coinciding  with  my  own,  to  ride  np 
to  Parramatta  (where  the  Governor  was  then  residing, 
about  fifteen  miles  off,)  in  the  evening,  to  solicit  a  re- 
prieve for  the  third  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Lynch. 

The  sheriff  observed  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  criminals  under  sentence  of  death  to  act  precisely  in 
the  way  I  had  described — one  or  more,  ou'finding  Aat 
it  is  all  over  with  themselves,  confessing  themselves 
guilty  of  crimes  they  had  not  committed,  merely  to  get 
off  some  old  companion,  perhaps,  who  is  really  guilty, 
and  thereby  render  him  the  last  service  in  their  power: 
and,  conceiving  that  the  case  I  have  detailed  was  just 
one  of  that  character,  he  dissuaded  me  from  applying 
to  the  (Governor  on  the  subject.  This  was  a  view  of  the 
case  which  had  not  occurred  to  me  ^  and,  as  it  served 
materially  to  weaken  the  impression  produced  by  the 
JK^ne  I  had  witnessed  in  the  jail,  I  determined  not  to 
interfere  any  farther  in  the  matter. 

I  again  visited  the  criminals,  however,  abo^t  ten 
o-t^lock  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  and,  from  what  oc« 
curred  during  my  visit,  I  was  fully  persviaded -of  the 
correctness  of  my  first  impression;  for  while  the  man 
.who  had  uniformly  protested  his  innocence  *was  iap» 
patently  calm  and  collected,  the  agony  of  the  other^two 
at  having  brought  two  innocent  persons  to ^tfaestaAiM 
was  extreme,  and  I  may  add,  if  I  know  any  thing  at  aU 
of  human  nature,  was  undoubtedly  unfeignedU  ^  Be* 
sides,   I  ascertained  that  they  bad  no  'piwiott  ^ao* 
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quaintance  with  the  third  Protestant;  who  had  been 
an  assigned  servant  to  a  settler  on  the  Hawkesbury, 
and  was  characterized  by  his  master  as  a  quiet  inoffen* 
sive  man. 

In  these  circumstances^.!  considered  itmydutyinr- 
medifately  to  teport  the  case  to  the  Governor.  With 
this  view,  I  wrote  Out  a  statement  of  it  on  going  home^ 
as  I  did  not  expect  to  find  His  Excellency  up  at  the 
«arly  fabttr  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
reach  Parramatta,  in  order  to  return  to  Sydney  before 
(he:.execution.  I  reached  Grovernment  House  at  Parrar 
matta  before  six  o'clock  on  Monday  •  mornings  and 
foutid  bbth  the  Governor  atid  ihe  Colonial  Sectietaiy  ki 
the '^rea  in  front  of  it,  the  latter  having  been  at 
Gotemment  House  the  preceding  night,  and  being  tbei» 
just  about  proceeding  to  Sydney.  The  Govemor-f- 
General  Darling-^heard  my  verbal  statement  of  the 
cade,  and  held  a  private  consultation  with  tfie  Secretary 
on  the  written  one ;  the  result  of  which  wastbjat  they 
both  coiacided  in  opinion  with  the  Sheriff,  and  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  sentence^ 

•I  accordingly  returned  immediately  to  Sydney^  and 
about  two  miles  from  Parraraatta  met  the  late  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  Sydney^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Power,  wbo 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  myselfj  in  regard 
to  the  innocence  of  the  lad  Lynch^  and  was  aotuajly 
on  his  way  to  the  Governor  on  the  very  sa^e  errand* 
Slaving  apprised  him,  however,  of  the  result  of  my 
visits  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  any  farther, 
and  we  accordingly  returived  together  to  Sydney.  I 
saw  the  men  once  more,,  immediately  before  tjhe  exer 
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cutioDy  which  took  place  about  nine  o'clock,  wbea  they 
all  suffered  death  ;  and  I  still  firmly  believe  that  two  of 
them  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  for  wbich  they 
were  hanged.  Cases  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  evident 
may  occur  in  any  country,  should  surely  have  some 
weight  in  inducing  the  imperial  legislature  to  render 
.the  punishment  of  death  somewhat  less  frequent  than 
it  has  hitherto  unfortunately  been,  under  the  operation 
of  the  sanguinary  criminal  code  of  Great  Britain  and 
.Ireland. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  frequency  of  perjury 
in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  colony.  In  a  community 
.so  peculiarly  constituted  as  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
such  a  state  of  things  is,  doubtless,  to  be  expected.  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  practice 
of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  colony,  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  administering  oaths,  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
lessen  the  guilt  of  that  enormous  crime,  and  conse- 
quently to  weaken  the  obligation  of  an  oath  in  the 
.estimation  of  the  public.  There  is  nothing,  it  will 
doubtless  be  acknowledged,  of  greater  importance  to  a 
community  than  the  prevalence  of  a  high  regard  for 
.the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  the 
.legislative  and  judicial  systems  of  any  country  ought 
to  guard  against  with  more  watchful  jealousy,  than  the 
prevalence  of  an  opposite  feeling.  The  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  practice  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Scot- 
land, in  this  particular,  over  those  of  England  and  the 
colonies,  cannot  fail  to  be  obvious  to  any  person  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  method  of 
procedure  in  the  one  case,  with  that  which  obtains  in 
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the  other.  In  the  coarts  of  Scotland,  the  administra- 
tion of  an  oath  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  entrusted  to  any  person  but  the  judge 
or  highest  law-officer  of  the  court.  When  an  oath  is 
to  be  administered,  a  deep  silence  prevails  all  over  the 
court;  the  judge  rises  from  his  seat;  and^  desiring  the 
witness  to  hold  up  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  repeats  in 
a  solemn  manner  some  such  formula  as  the  following, 
which  the  witness  repeats  after  him,  only  changing  the 
pronouns  : — **  You  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  before  whom  you  shall  answer  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment,  that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — So  help  you  God!" 
In  short,  the  scene  is  impressive  and  affecting  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  the  happy  result  is  the  general 
prevalence  of  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  among  all  classes  of  the  Scottish  people, 
amounting  in  those  of  the  humbler  walks  of  life  almost 
to  superstition.  Long  may  such  a  feeling  prevail  among 
my  countrymen!  It  is  one  of  the  best  bulwarks  of 
the  national  virtue — one  of  the  best  securities  for  the 
national  prosperity. 

In  the  criminal  courts  of  England,  however,  (t 
mean  in  those  of  the  British  colonies,)  oaths  are  ad- 
ministered amid  the  jabbering  of  the  lawyers,  and  the 
tittering  of  their  clerks  ;  the  judges  being  perhaps  (em- 
ployed in  arranging  their  papers,  and  the  spectators 
each  talking  to  his  neighbour  f  Oaths  are  administered, 
moreover,  in  the  English  courts,  {horresco  referehs,)  by 
the  common  crier  or  lowest  officer  of  the  court !  As 
soon'  as  a  witness  has  taken  his  place  in  the  box,  this 
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peraokiage  steps  up  to  him  with  the  court  Bible  in  bis 
band»  and  asks  him  whether  he  is  a  Protestant  or  ft 
Roman  Catholic — handing  him  the  Bible  with  the  plain 
side  of  the  cover  upwards,  if  he  is  a  Protestant ;  but  if  a 
Roman  Catholic^  with  the  other  side  upperimosty  which 
of  course  has  a  cross  etched  upon  it,  iHui  the  whity- 
brown  paper-cross  on  the  magistrate's  afBdavit  BiUe. 
The  crier  then  pronounces  the  following  words^  in  a 
tone  of  voice  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  crier  of 
^Almanacks  for  the  ensuing  year:' — ''The  ovidenoe 
you  shall  give  in  the  case  between  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  shall  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — So  help 
you  God  !"  The  witness  then  kisses  the  book  otithe 
cro86y  and  returns  the  Bible  to  the  crier.  In  short,  if 
an  oath  is  to  be  regaixled  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  Almighty  God  for  the  decision  of 
matters  of  importance  between  man  and  man,  a  more 
complete  desecration  of  a  deeply  affecting  religious 
service  cannot  well  be  imagined,  than  the  English 
colonial  practice  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  oaths» 
or  a  more  direct  encouragement  of  perjury  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  colonial  population. 

Besides,  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath  depends,  in  the 
estimation  of  illiterate  persons  of  the  prison-population 
of  the  colony,  on  the  circumstance  of  bringing  the  lips 
into  actual  contact  with  the  book  or  cross,  a  witness  of 
this  description,  who  is  desirous  of  giving  evidence  to 
suit  his  employer,  kisses  only  the  nail  of  his  thumb, 
and  of  course  swears  fieJsely  with  a  clear  conscience. 
Again,  it  is  quite  in  the  power  of  a  lawyer  of  ability  of 
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a  ciertain  description,  who  is  accustono^d  to  deal  with 
evidence  of  this  kind^  to  get  a  pliable  witness  to  say < 
whatever  he  chooses  by  merely  putting  what  are  technic- 
ally called  leading  questions ;  while  those  of  the  Crown 
lawyer  are  in  all  likelihood  uniformly  answered  in  the 
style  of  the  famous  Majocchi^  Nbn  mi  ricordo.  On  the 
othec  hapd^  if  a  witness  has  :a  mind  of  his  own^  and  will 
not  be  led,  the  colonial  lawyer  of  the  class  I  have  just 
been  describing  has  another  resource  for  his  client ;  and 
that  is,  to  browbeat  him,  and  put  him  down  with  impu* 
dent  and  irrelevant  questions,  or  by  pretending  to  have 
discovered  some,  minute  discrepancy  between  the:di^ 
ferent  parts  of  his*  evidence,  and  thereby  insinuating  |k 
suspicion  of  his  having  perjured  himself/  In  a  statQ  of 
society  in  which  such  procedure  and  such  practices  pre- 
vail around  the  fountain  of  justice,.it  is  not  tobe.won- 
diered  at  that  ibere  should  be  comparatively  little^  reve* 
rence  for  the  Sanctity  of  an  oath.  In  short,  tlie;  courts 
of  justice  in  the  Australian  colonies  are  doubtle^  one 
of  tbe  prime  sources  of  colonial  demoralizatioh ;  and  if 
some  such  reform  as  the  one  proposed  by  the  late 
Jeremy  Bentbam  could  be  effected  in  the  J^icial 
system  of  these  coloiiies,  I  am  sure  their  best  interests 
w^uld  be  essentially  promoted. 


■'.i'i 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JOURNEY    OVER-LAND    TO    HUNTER's    RIVER,    WiTit 
A    DESCRIPTION    OF    AN    AUSTRALIAN    FARM. 


Sic  ego  desertis  possim  bene  vivere  sylvis, 
Qua  nulla  humano  sit  via  trita  pede. 

Propbrtxu9* 

Thus  could  I  live  in  desert  wilds. 
Where  human  foot  had  never  trod. 


The  principal  agricultural  and  grazing  district  ia  tb6 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  that  of  Hunter's  River^ 
to  the  northward  of  Sydney.  Hunter's  River  empties 
itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Newcastle — ^a  small  town 
beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  romantic  bay,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  about  seventy  miles  distant  from 
the  heads  of  Port  Jackson.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Newcastle  there  is  a  small  but  rather  lofty  island, 
called  Nobby's  Island,  somewhat  resembling  the  Craig 
of  Ailsa,  or  the  Bass  Rock  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
and  consisting  apparently  of  indurated  clay  support- 
ing a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  over  which  there  is  a 
stratum  of  coal,  the  clay  appearing  to  rest  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  silicious  substance.  The  indurated  clay, 
of  which  I  have  seen  various  specimens,  although 
I  have  not  myself    landed    on    the  island,   consists 
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of  thin  laminae^  into  which  it  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated with  a  knife^  and  which  present  innumerable  im- 
pressions of  vegetables.  I  have  seen  such  impressions 
in  specimens  of  the  clay  obtained  at  a  height  of  fifty  to 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  it  appears 
indeed  to  consist  entirely  of  masses  of  vegetable  matter, 
which,  at  some  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
earth,  must  have  floated  in  a  solution  of  clay.  Nobby's 
Island  has  evidently  been  originally  joined  to  the  main- 
land ;  the  intervening  channel  to  the  southward  being 
still  narrow,  shallow,  and  rocky,  and  the  successive 
strata  of  which  it  is  composed  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  main.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting object  on  the  coast. 

There  are  now  three  steam-boats  plying  between 
Sydney  and  Hunter's  River,  each  of  which  makes  a 
trip  twice  a  week.  The  steam-boat  leaves  Sydney  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  reaches  Newcastle  about 
the  same  hour  next  morning — the  ocean  part  of  the 
voyage  being  thus  performed  during  the  night-«-and 
arrives  at  the  Green  Hills,  or  the  head  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Hunter,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Maitland,  about  ten  o'clock ;  the  whole  distance 
being  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  town 
of  Newcastle,  I  have  already  observed,  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  deserted  village :  it  is  reviving 
rapidly,  however,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  coal-field  of  the  colony,  and  as  the  Bay 
forms  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels. 
.    Coal  abounds  along  the  east  coast  of  New  South 
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Wales  to  a  vast  and  unknown  extent :  it  k  frec|«eiitly 
discernible  from  a  black  streak  along  the  faee  of  4he 
perpendicular  cliffs  that  form  the  coast-line,  a  voii»,  or 
two  off  at  sea ;  and  it  is  worked  at  Newcastle  ^tb 
comparative  facility.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Com* 
pany  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  working  the  cobI- 
mines  of  the  colony  for  a  certain  number  of  ye»xH,mti 
they  have  erected  works  for  the  purpose  ia  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Newcastle,  of  considerable  exteat^  The 
main-shaft  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  or  bank  hiQoiiig 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  about  a  furlong  .fcoin 
the  water's  edge ;  and  the  coal  is  raised  to  the  BUiface 
by  steam- machinery  :  it  is  then  placed  in  truckfi,  whidb 
descend  along  an  inclined  plane  by  their  own  weight; 
the  angle  of  inclination  being  about  thirty  degrees^  and 
the  weight  of  each  descending  truck  being  employed  to 
raise  an  empty  one,  by  means  of  a  connecting. chain 
passing  around  a  system  of  wheels  or  rollers  at 'the 
upper  extremity  of  the  plane.  The  trudc  is,  then 
pushed,  by  one  or  two  men  stationed  for  the  puqjosfl 
along  an  elevated  horizontal  railway,  which  temunaites 
in  a  jetty  ;  the  moveable  extremity  of  which  is  eo  aon^ 
atructed  as  to  place  the  truck  right  over,  the  deck «» 
open  hold  of  a  vessel  loading  coals  in  the  liver.  Tba 
sUp-bottbm  of  the  truck,  which  is  moveable  by  a  spring, 
is  then,  thrown  open,  and  its  whole  contents  desdeod 
into  the  vessel's  hold  without  farther  trouble.  =  .  -S; .  [j-. 
Coals  are  sold  at  the  jetty  on  behalf  of  the  Conponj^ 
at  hine  shillings  a  ton.  I  have  not  ascertained -the 
quantity  sold  last  year ;  but  the  sale,  and  of  course  Ae 
consumption,  has  been  increasing  rapidly  for  aereral 
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years  past,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  thrill  ere 
long  be  inereai^  tenfold,  and  thattheineoal-mines  will 
therefore  >eveatualiy  yield  a  large  re^f^ne  to  tb^  Com* 
pany :  fik  besides  the  quantity  sold  for  exportationy  and 
thte  daily  kioreasing  consnfiaption  in  steaijii-engines  and 
fwtories,  fatnilies  in  Sydney  begin  to  find  coal  a  less 
expeQitTe  and  more  <!oni^nient  fuel  than  wood. 

When  Newcastle  was  a  penal  settleiAent^  a  jetty  or 
breakwmter  was  commenced,  to  extend  from  the  main* 
land  to  Nobby's  Island,  Vith  a  view  to  improve  the  na-^ 
vigattoa  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  by  shutting  up 
the  shallow,  rocky  channel  to  the  southward  of  the 
island,  and  thereby  widening  and  deepening  (which  it 
was  expected  would  be  the  result  of  the  operation)  the 
(diannel  to  the  northward.  The  work,  however,  was 
discMmtinued  during  the  governments  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  and  General  Darling ;  but  it  has  been  resumed 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  Governor,  and  will, 
acDCxrding  to  the  estimate  of  Captain  Barney,  of  the 
Royal,  Engineers,  the  present  able  and  active  director 
of  public  works  in  the  colony,  afford  suitable  employ*- 
ment  for.  two  hundred  convicts  under  colonial  sentences 
fi»r^fiv6  years  to  come.  Some  colonial  Goth,  whoije 
antipathy  io  interesting  natural  scenery  seems  to  be  a 
sort  ;o£  inliereht  or  original  sin,  has  proposed  to  level 
Kobby's  Island  together,  on  the  plea  of  its  having  been 
repeatedly  found  guilty  of  taking  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour — a  sort  of  misde-^ 
meanlour,.' amounting,  I  presume,  to  petty  larceny  on  the 
part  of  the  island.  I  trust,  however,  the  colonial 
government  will  adopt  the  wiser  expedient  of  erecting 
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a  light-house  on  its  elevated  summit ;  for  Nobby's 
Island  has  surely  been  long  enough  at  a  penal  set- 
tlement, to  entitle  it  to  indulge  the  reasonable  hope  of 
escaping  decapitation — the  last  punishment  of  the  law. 

Hunter's  River,  or  the  Coquun^  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Aborigines,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles,  from  the  high  ranges  of  mountains 
in  the  interior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  formed  from 
the  junction  of  various  smaller  rivers,  that  traverse  these 
ranges  in  various  directions  to  the  right  and  left :  it  is 
navigable,  however,  only  for  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
a  direct  line,  or  about  thirty-five  by  water,  from  the 
coast.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  by  water  from 
Newcastle,  it  receives  another  river  of  considerable  iMag- 
nitude  from  the  northward,  called  William's  River,  or 
the  Doorribang ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  or 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Newcastle  by  water,  it  re- 
ceives a  second  river,  called  Patterson's  River,  or  the 
Yimmang,  each  of  which  is  navigable  for  a  consider- 
ably greater  distance  than  the  principal  sti*eam  or  main 
river. 

For  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  by  water  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  land  on  either  side  is  gene^ 
rally  low,  swampy,  and  sterile,  though  for  the  most 
part  thickly  covered  with  timber;  but  higher  up,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  tributary  streams,  the  soil  for 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  banks  is  entirely  allu- 
vial and  of  the  highest  fertility,  and  the  scenery  from 
the  water  exceedingly  beautiful.  Let  the  reader  figure 
to  himself  a  noble  river,  as  wide  as  the  Thames  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  winding  slowly  towards   the 
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oceaoj  among  forests  tliat  ha^e  never  felt  the  stroke  of 
the  axe,  or  seen  any  human  face  till  lately  but  that  of 
the  wandering  barbarian.     On  either  bank,  the  lofty 
gum-tree  or  eucalyptus  shoots  up  its  white  naked  stem 
to  the  height  of  150  feet  from  the  rich  alluvial  soil, 
while  underwood  of  most  luxuriant  growth  completely 
covers  the  ground ;  and  numerovis  wild  vines,  as  the 
flowering  shrubs  and  parasitical  plants  of  the  alluvial 
land  are  indiscriminately  called  by  the  settlers^  dip  their 
long  branches  covered  with  white  flowers  into  the  very 
water.  The  voiceof  the  lark,  or  the  linnet,  or  the  night- 
ingale, is,  doubtless,  never  heard  along  the  banks  of 
the  Hunter ;  for  New  South  Wales  is  strangely  deficient 
in  the  music  of  the  groves :   but  the  eye  is  gratified  in- 
stead of  the  ear ;  for  flocks  of  white  or  black  cockatoos, 
with  their  yellow  or  red  crests,  occasionally  flit  across 
from  bank  to  bank ;  and  innumerable  chirping  parro* 
quets,   of  most  superb   and   inconceivably  variegated 
plumage,  are  ever  and  anon  hopping  about  from  branch 
to  branch.     1  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  interesting  natural   scenery  in  New   South 
Wales :    my  own  experience  and  observation  enable  me 
flatly  to  contradict  the  assertion.     There  are  doubtless 
numerous  places  throughout  the  territory  uninteresting 
enough,  as  the  reader  may  conceive  must  necessarily  be 
the  case  in  situations  where  the  prospect  of  a  settler's 
cleared  land  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  and 
branchless  trees :    but  in  many  parts  of  the  territory, 
both  to  the  northward  and  the  southward  of  Sydney, 
both  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  westward,  and 
for  many  miles  along  the   Hawkesbury  and   Nepean 
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rivers  that  wash  their  eastern  base^  I  have  seen  natural 
scenery  combining  every  variety  of  the  beautiful,  the 
picturesque,  the  wild,  and  the  sublime ;  and  equalling 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  in  Scotland/ England,  Ireland, 
or  Wales. 

The  following  pastoral  by  an  Australian  poet,  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  will  show  that 
there  is  something  to  captivate  the  admirer  of  nature  in 
the  woods  and  wilds  of  Australia,  and  will  also  afford 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  rural  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  Hunter's  River  and  its  tributary  streams : — 

ODE  TO  YIMMANG  RIVER. 

On  Yimmang's  banks  I  lore  to  stray 

And  charm  the  vacant  hour  away. 

At  early  dawn  or  sultry  noon. 

Or  latest  erening,  when  the  moon 

Looks  downward,  like  a  peasant's  daaghter. 

To  view  her  charms  in  the  still  water. 

There  would  I  walk  at  early  mom 
Along  the  ranks  of  Indian  com. 
Whose  dew-bespangled  tossels  shine 
Like  diamonds  from  Golconda's  mine. 
While  numerous  cobs  outbursting  yield 
Fair  promise  of  a  harvest- field. 

There  would  I  muse  on  Nature's  book. 
By  deep  lagoon  or  shady  brook. 
When  the  bright  sun  ascends  on  high. 
Nor  sees  a  cloud  in  all  the  sky  ; 
And  hot  December's  sultry  breeze 
Scarce  moves  the  leaves  of  yonder  trees. 

Then  from  the  forest's  thickest  shade. 
Scared  at  the  sound  my  steps  had  made, 
The  ever-graceful  kangaroo 
Would  bound,  and  often  stop  to  view. 
And  look  as  if  he  meant  to  scan 
The  traits  of  European  man. 
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There  would  1  sit  in  the  oool  shade 
By  some  tall  cedar's  branches  made. 
Around  whose  stem  full  many  a  vine 
And  kurryjong*  their  tendrils  twine ; 
While  beauteous  birds  of  every  hue — 
Parrot,  macaw,  and  cockatoo — 
Straining  their  imitative  throats. 
And  chirping  all  their  tuneless  notes. 
And  fluttering  still  from  tree  to  tree> 
Right  gladly  hold  corrobory.t  • 

Meanwhile,  perch'd  on  a  branch  hard  by, 
'  With  head  askance  and  risage  sly. 
Some  old  Blue-Mountain  parrot  chatters 
About  his  own  domestic  matters  : 
As  how  he  built  his  nest  of  hay. 
And  finished  it  on  Christmas- day. 
High  on  a  tree  in  yonder  glen. 
Far  firom  the  haunts  of  prying  men : 
Or  how  madame  has  been  confined 
Of  twins — the  prettiest  of  their  kind — 
How  one 's  the  picture  of  himself— 
A  little  green  blue-headed  elf- 
While  t'other  little  chirping  fellow 
Is  like  mamma,  bestreak'd  with  yellow*: 
Or  how  poor  uncle>  Poll  was  kill'd 
When  eating  corn  in  yonder  field  ; 
Thunder  and  lightning  ! — down  he  fluttered — 
And  not  a  syllable  he  utter'd. 
But  flapp'd^is  wings,  and  gasp'd,  and  died. 
While  the  blood  flow'd  from  either  side ! 
As  for  himself,  some  tiny  thing 
Struck  him  so  hard,  it  broke  his  wing, 

*  The  kurryjong  is  a  tree  or  shrub  abounding  in  alluvial  land,  the  inner 
)aTk  of  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort 
»f  cord,  or  twine,  of  which  they  make  nets,  bags,  &c. 

t  Cqrrobory  is  a  native  word,  and  signifies  a  noisy  assemblage  of  the  AbO' 
igines :  it  is  also  used  occasionally  in  the  colony,  to  designate  a  meeting 
»f  white  people,  provided  their  proceedings  are  not  conducted  with  the 
■«quisite  propriety  and  decorum. 
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So  that  he  scarce  had  strength  to  walk  off! 
It  senred  him  a  whole  month  to  talk  of! 

Thus  by  thy  beauteous  banks,  pure  stream  ! 
I  love  to  muse  alone  and  dream. 
At  early  dawn  or  sultry  noon. 
Or  underneath  the  midnight  moon. 
Of  days  when  all  the  land  shall  be 
All  peaceful  and  all  pure  like  thee  I 

The  country  along  the  course  of  the  Hunter  appears 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes  in  its  physical 
conformation  from  the  inundations  of  the  river.  In 
some  places  the  river  has  been  diverted  from  its 
former  channel^  leaving  a  line  of  long  narrow  lagoons 
to  designate  the  place  of  the  ancient  rushing  of  its 
waters ;  in  other  parts  of  its  course,  lakes,  whose 
existence  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  have  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  been  succeeded  by  grassy 
plains,  islands,  or  peninsulas.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
vious at  Patrick's  Plains,  a  level  tract  of  alluvial  land 
of  considerable  extent,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
town  of  Maitland,  as  well  as  at  the  Green  Hills  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation.  At  the  latter  of  these 
localities,  the  rivers  Hunter  and  Patterson,  or,  as  they 
are  called  by  the  black  natives,  the  Coquun  and  the 
Yimmang,  approach  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
each  other,  and,  then  diverging,  enclose  between  their 
deep  channels  a  peninsula  of  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
acres  of  alluvial  land,  forming  almost  a  dead  level. 
The  peninsula,  which  the  natives  call  Narragan,  but 
which  the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Harris,  a  native  of 
Dublin,  called  the  Photnix  Park,  is  without  exception 
the  finest  piece  of  land,  both  for  quality  of  soil  and  for 
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beauty  of  scenery  and  situation^  I  have  ever  seen, — 
being  entirely  of  alluvial  formation,  and  bounded  on  all 
sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  isthmus  that 
connects  it  with  the  main-land,  by  broad  and  deep 
rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are  ornamented  with  a 
natural  growth  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubbery  ;  while 
over  its  whole  extent,  patches  of  rich  grassy  plain, 
of  thirty  or  forty  acres  each,  alternate  with  clumps 
of  trees  or  narrow  beltings  of  forest,  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  tastefully  laid  out  for  a  nobleman's  park  by  a 
skilful  landscape  gardener.  Mr.  Harris  has  informed 
me,  however,  that  in  digging  a  well,  somewhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  he  found  pieces  of  charred 
wood  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  or 
beneath  the  present  level  of  the  river.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  beautiful  peninsula  of 
Narragan  was  formerly  a  lake,  and  that  it  owes  its 
existence  to  successive  deposits  of  alluvium  from  the 
two  rivers. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation  in 
the  year  1831,  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of  the 
existing  mode  of  conveyance  by  water,  between  Sydney 
and  Hunter's  River,  induced  the  majority  of  those  who 
either  resided  in,  or  occasionally  visited,  the  latter 
district,  to  travel  bv  land.  The  distance  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  the  journey  generally 
occupied  three  days. 

The  first  time  I  travelled  across  the  mountains — ^in 
the  year  1827 — I  had  a  young  man,  who  lived  as  a 
settler  at  Hunter's  River,  for  my  fellow-traveller  and 
guide.     Our  horses  had  each  a  long  tether-rope  wound 
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about  their  necks^  to  fasten  them  with  at  night :  we 
had  eacli  a  valise  or  portmanteau  affixed  to  the  saddk 
behind,  containing  a  small  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
mountain-part  of  the  road,  and  a  boatncloak  lashed 
to  it  before,  to  serve  as  our  covering  when  bivouacking 
in  the  open  forest  during  the  night.  A  tin  quart-jug  to 
make  tea  in  on  the  mountains,  and  a  pistol  to  strike  a 
light,  completed  our  equipment. 

The  country  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta — the  first 
part  of  the  road  to  Hunter's  River,  comprising  a 
distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles — is*  in  general 
of  inferior  quality  as  to  soil,  though  in  some  parta 
of  it  there  appears  to  be  good  land  :  its  vicinity  to 
Sydney,  however,  renders  it  valuable :  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  therefore  been  cleared  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  road;  and  the  number 
of  neat  cottages  and  comfortable  villas  that  are  seen 
at  moderate  intervals  to  the  right  and  left  indicate 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  bustling  and  thriving  capital. 
Indeed,  land  of  any  kind  adjoining  a  public  and  well<- 
frequented  road  in  the  colony  is  always  considered 
highly  valuable;  for,  though  it  should  produce  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  the  agriculturist,  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  build  a  public-house  on — a  sort  of  crop  which 
is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  in  which  it 
can  possibly  be  grown  with  the  least  prospect  of 
success.  Indeed,  the  number  of  these  nuisances,  each 
of  which  produces  £25  annually  to  the  colonial  revenue, 
is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the 
Parramatta  road,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  colony* 
There  are  the  Spinnhig  Wheel,  and  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
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and  the  Cherry  Gardens,  and  the  Ship^  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellingtonj  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
sigm  of  the  times  along  the  highway  from  Sydney 
to  Parramatta ;  at  each  of  which  the  poor  emancipated 
convict-settler^  who  is  just  beginning  perhaps  to  do 
well  in  the  worlds  may  easily  get  himself  dead^drunk  on 
returning  home  from  Sydney  market  with  the  price  of 
his  load  of  wheat,  or  maize,  or  pigs,  or  poultry:  and 
lest  he  should  liare  resolution  enough  to  drive  his 
bullock-cart  forward  without  stopping  to  bait,  there 
are  Jem  Tindall  and  Dennis  Flanagan^  sitting  quite  com-, 
fortable  in  the  tap  with  the  window  wide  open,  bawling 
out  to  him  "  to  stop  a  bit,  and  they  '11  go  along  with 
him;  for  it  is  getting  dark,  and  the  bush-rangers  are 
out." 

I  have  heard  of  a  poor  settler  of  this  class,  who 
left  the  Hawkesbury  with  a  well- furnished  team  and 
a  well-filled  cart  of  produce,  coming  to  Sydney,  and 
disposing  of  his  goods  at  a  fair  price :  unfortunately, 
however,  he  happened  to  meet  in  the  market  an  old 
associate,  who  had  arrived  in  the  colony  as  a  seven 
years'  man  and  had  just  obtained  his  ticket  of  leave,  and 
with  whom  perhaps  he  had  often  stolen  in  company 
in  merry  England.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  adjourn  with  so  old  and  tried  a  friend  to 
one  or  other  of  the  public-houses  adjoining  the  market- 
place, to  talk  over  their  eventful  histories.  There  the 
narrative  of  the  ticket-of-leave  man  became  so  in^ 
teresting,  and  the  Bengal  rum  so  enticing,  that  all 
thoughts  of  home  and  the  Hawkesbury  were  thrown  to 
the  winds  \  and  the  price  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  was  dealt 
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out  after  another,  till  the  whole  proceeds  of  his  load 
were  gone.  He  had  still,  however,  a  good  cari  sod 
team,  and  the  publican  ''knew  a  friend  who  had  jsst 
need  of  such  a  thing  at  his  farm."  A  bargain  was  aeoord- 
ingly  struck — *'  no  bad  bargain  either,"  the  publican 
assured  him — and  the  two  friends  continued  to  dri&k. 
**  Haven't  you  a  bit  of  land  at  the  Hawkesbury  ?**  said 
the  publican  to  his  oblivious  guest,  after  he  •  had  so- 
journed at  his  house  so  long  that  the  price  of  the 
team  and  cart  was  nearly  exhausted.  ''Have  I  not!" 
said  the  settler  :  ''as  good  a  thirty-acre  farm  as  in  the 
township,  every  acre  of  it  cleared."  "  I  have  a  mind  to 
buy  a  farm  thereabouts,"  said  the  publican ;  '*  what 
would  you  say  to  thirty  pounds  for  it  ?"  "  You  mean  to 
make  a  man  of  me  all  at  once,"  said  the  settler  sarcas- 
tically, recollecting  that  the  price  offered  was  not  one- 
fourth  the  value  of  the  farm ;  but  he  was  not  in  the 
humour  of  higgling  about  the  price  of  his  property,  and 
the  publican,  therefore,  soon  brought  him  to  his  own 
terms.  The  deed  of  sale  was  accordingly  made  out  in 
due  form  ;  for  it  is  easily  done  ''  where  no  stamps  are 
used."  The  price  was  then  paid  before  witnesses^  in 
dollars  at  five  shillings.  The  settler  thought  there  was 
some  mistake  in  that  mode  of  reckoning  the  price,  as  he 
had  certainly  meant  sterling ;  but  the  publican  assurrn*^ 
him  he  had  meant  no  such  thing,  the  matter  was 
amicably  arranged.  It  was  only,  however,  after  the 
price  of  his  farm  had  been  reduced  to  ten  dollars,  that 
the  settler  aw^oke  from  his  dream,  and  determined  to 
proceed  homeward.  He  left  Sydney  with  a  light  purse 
and  a  heavy  heart,  imprecating  curses  upon  himself 
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tod  on  all  the  publicans  of  the  colony  at  every  public- 
Kouse  he  passed  on  the  way  to  Parramatta.  He  had 
resolution  enough  to  pass  through  the  camp^  without 
-visiting  any  of  its  haunts  of  dissiplEition  ;  but  on  reaching 
the  half-way  house  to  Windsor,  he  met  the  Hawkesr 
bury  carts  coming  to  Sydney  with  produce^  and  was 
tempted  to  ''stop  a  bit"  with  some  of  his  old  neigh- 
bours, to  learn  how  matters  had  been  going  on  in  his 
absence,  and  to  explain  the  circumstance  of  his  tarrying 
so  long  in  Sydney.  He  had  still  his  ten  dollars  re- 
maining, and  he  had  only  to  take  one  glass  of  the 
publican's  Bengal  to  have  them  no  longer :  in  short, 
he  very  soon  got  dead  drunk  again;  and  when  he 
awoke  from  his  stupor,  he  found  he  had  been  sleeping 
in  an  out-house,  and  that  his  good  blue- cloth  jacket 
and  black  beaver  hat  of  colonial  manufacture  had 
been  exchanged  for  an  old  canvass  jacket  and  straw 
hat  not  worth  a  farthing.  In  this  respectable  attire  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Hawkesbury,  whose 
broad  and  quiet  stream  he  had  not  gazed  on  for  seven 
weeks  before.  His  heart  throbbed  instinctively  as  he 
looked  in  the  direction  of  his  log^hut,  at  the  door  of 
which  his  affectionate  Molly — I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
call  her  bis  wife,  although  she  was  the  mother  of  his 
ehildren — used  to  watch  his  return  from  Sydney.  No 
Molly  was  there ;  and  when  he  reached  the  scene  of 
desolation,  he  found  that  there  was  neither  pig  re- 
maining In  the  sty  nor  stool  in  the  cottage !    Leaning 

*  The  old  hands,  as  they  are  called  in  the  colony,  who  still  recollect  the 
time  when  the  towns  of  Sydney  and  Parramatta  were  mere  encatnpTnentt 
6t  rows  of  huts,  generally  prefer  the  old  appellation. 

VOL.   II.  D 
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on  the  door-post  of  bis  deserted  cabin,  with  hig  head 
resting  disconsolately  on  his  shoulder,  he  continued  Air 
some  time  utterly  lost  in  the  bitterness  of  self«-reflection ; 
till  he  was  roused  at  length  to  fury  and  desperation  by 
the  unsolicited  information  he  incidentally  received 
from  a  neighbour  passing  his  door.  ^*  Molly,''  said 
the  rustic,  observing  that  he  looked  rather  sorrily—' 
'^  Molly  has  gone  to  live  with  M'Manus  t'other  side 
the  river,  and  has  taken  the  childer  with  her." 

Some  of  the  largest  estates  and  some  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  New  South  Wales  have  been  gotten  together 
in  some  such  way  as  the  one  I  have  just  exemplified, 
viz.  by  doing  business  in  the  public  line.  Nay,  there 
are  gentlemen  in  the  colony — magistrates  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  men  of  unquestionable  honour,  forsooth, — 
who  are  mean  enough  to  speculate  on  this  lamentable 
propensity  of  the  lower  orders  to  drunkenness,  by 
building  public-houses  in  the  most  alluring  situations, 
and  getting  them  licensed  by  the  bench  of  magistrates 
in  the  district,  and  letting  them  at  exorbitant  rents  ! 

The  country  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  generally  consists  of  a  thin  coating,  of 
sandy  soil  on  a  substratum  of  tenacious  clay.  The 
clay  retains  the  moisture  which  percolates  through  the 
soil  above  it,  and  thus  renders  land  comparatively  pro- 
ductive, which  in  England  would  be  good  for  nothiifg. 
This  is  quite  the  character  of  the  cultivated  land  near 
the  village  or  town  of  Parramatta  ;  the  population  of 
which,  including  that  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
amounts  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  persons. 
Parramatta  has  a  rural  aspect,  and  there  is  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  quiet  and  retirement  about  it  which  the: 
town  of  Sydney  certainly  does  not  exhibit;  and  in 
George-Street,  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  the  houses  are  all  detached 
from  each  other,  and  have  generally  small  gardens  in 
front  as  well  as  in  the  rear.  Government  .House,  a 
plain  building  of  two  stories,  occupies  an  elevated  and 
commanding  situation,  within  a  pretty  extensive  do- 
main commencing  at  the  upper  end  of  Geoi^e-Street ; 
and  the  Commissariat  Store,  a  large  brick-building  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  course  of  which  the  street 
runs  parallel,  forms  its  termination  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. 

The  Hunter's  River  road  branches  off  from  the  road' 
to  Windsor  and  the  Hawkesbury,  about  three  miles 
beyond  Parramatta.  For  several  miles  onwards,  the 
forest  on  either  side  of  it  consists  chiefly  of  lofty  iron- 
bark  trees,  the  soil  being  moderately  good,  and  the 
pasture  in  moist  seasons  highly  luxuriant.  About  nine 
miles  from  Parramatta  the  road  crosses  the  settlement 
of  Castle-Hill,  one  of  the  earliest  formed  agricultural 
settlements  in  the  territory^  In  this  neighbourhood: 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  cleared  land  of  good  quality, 
and  the  country  has  an  undulating  appiearance^  which 
relieves  the  eye,  and  is  highly  pleasing. 

It  was  at  this  part  of  our  route  that  my  fellow-tra-  • 
veller  and  myself  halted  for  refreshment  at  the  cottage 
of  the  ci-devant  cobbler,  the  particulars  of  whose  history 
I  have  already  related*  After  a  ride  of  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  settler's  cottage  through  a  very  unin- 
teresting and  sterile  country,  in  which,  sand-stone  hilb. 
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and  stunted  trees  were  the  only  objects  that  the  eye 
could  discover^  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  descend 
beyond  the  distant  Blue  Mountains,  when  we  were 
suddenly  delighted  with  the  view  of  the  broad  Hawkes- 
bury  River^  winding  along  in  a  deep  valley  far  beneath 
us.  In  the  upper  part  of.  its  course  the  Hawkesbory 
flows  through  a  champaign  country,  on  which  its  own 
successive  inundations  have  gradually  deposited  many 
feet  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil :  but,  for  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  towards  the  ocean,  the  mountain  ridges  on  either 
side  of  it  approximate  so  nearly,  that  the  riwet  has 
scarcely  room  to  flow  between  them ;  and  it  merely 
leaves  a  small  patch  of  alluvial  land,  sometimes  on  the 
one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  as  it  sweeps 
more  closely  to  the  opposite  bank.  At  the  point,  however, 
at  which  the  road  to  Hunter's  River  crosses  its  channel* 
the  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury  is  of  considerable  width.: 
the  river,  which  at  this  part  of  its  course  is  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  suddenly  changes  its  direcdon ; 
and,  as  it  sweeps  close  to  the  precipices  on  the  one 
side,  it  leaves  a  delta  of  alluvial  land  of  several  hundred 
acres  on  the  other  of  the  highest  fertility.  Kearly 
opposite  this  point  of  land  it  also  receives  a  tributary 
stream  called  the  First  Branch,  on  either  bank  of  which 
there  are  numerous  small  settlers  located  for  a  distance 
of  many  miles,  as  the  rich  alluvial  land  which  the  .set- 
tlers chiefly  cultivate  is  more  frequently  met.  with  on 
the  Branches  than  on  the  main  river.  The  delta  I. have 
just  mentioned  belongs-  to  Mr.  Solomon  Wiseman^  a 
very  prosperous  settler,  whose  large  two^story.  stone- 
house  bad  been  most  opportunely  transformed,  at  the 
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time  I  refer  to^  into  a  comfortable  inn ;  the  situation  of 
which,  overlooking  the  delta  and  the  river,  and  facing 
the  mountains  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  interesting  and 
romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  -       « 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  glowingly  reflected 
from  the  smooth  glassy  surface  of  the  bix>ad  river,  when 
this  beautiful  scene  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view. 
Patches  of  wheat  nearly  ready  for  harvest,  and  fields 
of  Indian  corn,  appeared  to  the  vight  and  left  along  the 
main  river,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  it  among 
the  mountains,  on  either  bank  of  its  tributary  stream ; 
while  the  yellow  tints  of  the  one,  and  the  deep  healthy 
green  of  the  other,  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
sombre  shades  of  the  forest,  and  the  gray  rocks  that 
were  ever  and  anon  peering  forth  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  The  road,  from  the  high  level  from  which 
we  had  first  seen  the  river  to  the  plain  below^  was 
formed  by  the  late  colonial  government,  across  deep 
ravines  and  along  the  edge  of  frightful  precipices,  with 
prodigious  labour,  and  doubtless  at  very  great  expense. 
It  is  an  easy  task,  however,  to  descend  a  mountain  by 
a  good  road.  We  were  speedily  at  the  foot  of  the  pre^ 
cipices,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  inn.  Our  evening 
repast  was  light  and  pleasant.  Shortly  after  it  was 
finished,  we  invited  our  host  and  hostess  to  attend  our 
evening  devc^ions,  and  we  then  retired  to  our  separate 
places  of  repose,  to  resume  our  journey  at  day«break. 

The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were  just  beginning  to 
gild  the  summits  of  the  lofty  ridges  on  either  bank  of 
the  Hawkesbury,  when  we  led  our  horses  on  the  follow- 
uig  morning  towards  the  river,  which  we  crossed  in  a 
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punt  or  ferry-boat  constracted  for  the  coDTeyance  of 
men  and  cattle.     The  road  on  the  opposite  bank  is  still 
more  precipitous^  and  has  obviously  required  greater 
labour  for  its  construction :  numerous  conyicts  were  at 
work  on  it  as  we  climbed  the  mountain.   Having  slowly 
gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  we  again  mounted  our 
horses,  and  trotted  at  a  brisk  pace  along  an  excellent 
road,  over  a  mountainous  and  sterile  country,  for  about 
twelve  miles :   we  then  dismounted  for  breakfSEist,  near 
a  small  stream  of  limpid  water,  in  a  valley  called  tki 
Twelve-Mile  Hollow^  unsaddled  our  horses,  and,  fixing 
the   ends  of  their  tether-ropes,  turned   them   out  to 
browse  for  a  little  on  the  miserable  vegetation  wbi^ 
the  place  afforded.     My  fellow-traveller  then  struck  a 
light  with  his  pistol,  and  immediately  kindled  a  fire,  on 
which  he  placed  the  tin-jug  or  quart-pot,  which  he  had 
strapped  for  the  purpose  to  his  saddle-bow  on  our 
leaving  the  small  settler's,  and  which  he  had  prelriously 
filled  with  water  from  the  brook.    When  the  water 
boiled,  he  measured  the  requisite  quantity  of  tea  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  pot ;  and  then, 
adding  a  quantity  of  sugar,  he  broke  off  a  twig  from 
the  dead  branch  of  a  tree,  which  he  humorously  told 
me  was  called  a  spoon  in  the  Australian  dialect  and 
stirred   the  mixture.     When  the  tea  was  sufliciently 
boiled,  he  carried  the  jug  to  a  little  pool  of  water^  in 
which  he  placed  it  for  a  few  minutes,  to  cool  it, — and 
we  then  breakfasted,  not  less  comfortably  than  roman- 
tically. 

For  a  mile  or  two  from  the  place  where  we  halted  for 
refreshment,  the  road,  which  was  only  a  footpath  at 
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the  time  I  refer  to,  though  it  is  now  a  good  road  through^ 
out,  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  but  we  were 
soon  obliged  to  dismount  again  to  climb  up  the  pre* 
cipitous  side  of  a  steep  mountain,  to  gain  the  summit 
of  what  the  colonists  call  **  a  dividing  range."  These 
ranges,  which  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  deep  and 
sometimes  impassable  ravines>  traverse:  the  country  in 
many  places  for  a  great  distance,  either  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  or  easterly  and  westerly  direction;  and 
the  traveller  has  therefore  mierely  to  ascertain  the  proper 
range,  to  ascend  to  its  summit,  and  to  follow  it  in  all 
its  circumvolutions,  to  reach  the  proposed  termination 
of  his  journey ;  for,  if  he  should  attempt  to  pursue  a 
direct  course  by  descending  into  the  guUeys,  he  would 
in  all  probability  lose  his  way,  and  perhaps  perish  of 
hunger.  The  summits  of  these  ridges  are  just  broad 
enough  for  the  construction  of  a  carriage* road,  and  they 
are  often  so  level,  that  a  person  on  horseback  can  trot 
along  them  for  miles  together  without  the  sligHtftSt 
inlerruptioii. 

The  stage  we  had  now  commenced  was  eighteen 
miles  in  length;  but  the  frequent  mountings  and  disr 
mountings,  to  climb  or  to  descend  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  mountains,  made  it  appear  much  longer.  la  many 
paits  of  the  route  the  road  was  so  very  bad>  that  I  ani 
sure  most  English  horses  would  have  refused  to  &c6  it': 
it  seemed  as  precipitous  in  some  places  as'  the  stair  of  a 
church-steeple;  and  how  the  poor  horses : could  either 
ascend  or  descend,  I  was  frequently  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  colonial  horses,  however,  are  remarkably  adept  in 
such  situations :    my  own  was  an  Australian  by  birtb^ 
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and  was  so  trustworthy  and  so  muc|b  au  Jait  on  the 
mountain-roady  that  I  had  only  to  throw  the  reins  on 
his  neck  at  the  dismounting  places,  and  he  would  either 
ascend  or  descend  the  steepest  and  ruggedest  precipices, 
as  quickly  as  I  could  possibly  follow  him,  without  erer 
leaving  the  track. 

Along  the  miserable  valley  of  the  Twtlve-MUt  Hoi' 
low,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  rugged  and  sterile  mountain 
beyond  it,  to  a  height,  I  should  suppose,  of  not  less  thaa 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  at  obsei*ving  innumerable  specimens 
of  one  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  in  the  whole  botanical 
kingdom, — I  mean  the  jDorya/i/Ae«,.(or  spear-flower,  as 
the  word  signifies,)  commonly  called  by  the  colonists  the 
gigantic  lily.  This  splendid  flower  shoots  up  a  single 
upright  stem,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  firom 
a  tufl  of  blady  and  acuminated  leaves,  to  the  height 
of  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  which  all  at  once  expands  at 
its  highest  point  into  a  bunch  of  beautiful  blood-ied 
flowers  considerably  larger  than  a  man's  head.  The 
contrast  which  this  splendid  flower,  which  would 
doubtless  constitute  one  of  the  most  attractive  orna- 
ments in  the  gardens  of  kings,  forms  with  the  stunted 
trees  ai*ound  it,  and  the  sterile  sandy  soil  from  which 
it  springs  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  is  striking  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  it  strongly  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet,  which  were 
surely  never  more  appropriate — 

FqU  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfatbom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  %s  horn  to  bloom  tinseen. 
And  watte  iu  tweetnett  on  tht  dnert  air* 
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At  the  termination  of  our  second  stage,  we  arrived  at 
a. place,  of  which  the  mere  name  is  a  sufficient  de- 
scription— The  Hungry  Flat :  it  afibrds  neither  bread 
for  man  nor  grass   for  horses^   and  its  only  recom- 
mendation is  a  stream  of  delicious  water,  at  which  both^ 
the  horse  and  his  rider  gladly  and  luxuriously  quench 
their  thirst.    We  again  unsaddled  our  horsed  ^t  this 
resting-place,  and  allowed  them  to  roll  themselves  on 
the  sand,  or  to   pick  up  any  thing  in   the   shape  of 
sustenance  they  could  find  among  the  bushes;   My  own 
hoiia^  however,  being  an  old  traveller,  and  having  mor^ ' 
gobd  sense  than  his  four-footed  companion,   thought 
it  better  to  await  the  opening  of  my  little  portobanteiaa' 
than  to  swallow  a  few  nauseous  leaves  of  the  gum-tree,' 
and'  accordingly  received   a  piece  of  a  damper— lAi^^ 
colonial  name  of  an  unleavened  wheaten  cake  baked  lA 
the  ashes — with  neighing  satisfaction. 

In  l^if  an  hour  we  were  again  on  horseback,  trotting 
along  towards  the  valley  of  the  WoUombi,  at  tlie  head 
of  which  we  arrived  towards  sunset,  after  traversing 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  more  of  sterile  mountainous 
country.  The  valley  of  the  WoUombi  extends  in  a 
norihdrly  direction  towards  Hunter's  River  for  about 
thirty  miles :  it  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  mountain- 
ratines  covered  with  timber  to  their  summits,  and 
thix^ws  off  numerous  arms^  as  the  settlers  call  them,  to  ' 
the  right  and  left,  some  of  which  extend  for  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  among  the  mountains.  These 
arms,  as  well  as  the  principal  valley,  abound  in  ex- 
cellent pasture,  and  afford  sustenance  for  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle;  and  the  contrast^  on 
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descending  the  mouDtain^  from  a  legkm  of  afaBidate 
sterility  into  a  fertile  valley,  in  which  die  huilgry  hones 
are  ever  and  anon  tempted  to  steal  a  mbuthfui  of  grats 
as  they  trot  along  to  the  next  re8tiDg'-place-*^]&  equally 
striking  and  agreeable.  The  numerotiB  <»ittlfr-triicki| 
however,  in  this  part  of  the  country^  mud  the  com- 
parative thinness  of  the  timber,  rendered  the  road  par* 
ticularly  intricate  to  inexperienced  pfeieons^  iibottt  the 
time  I  allude  to. 

About  a  year  after  my  first  journey  tnrer-laod  to 
Hunter's  River,  I  had  occasion  to  viBit  that  dielDd 
a  second  time.  I  was  accompanied  hy.  a  reapectatde 
proprietor  of  land  at  Hunter^s  River,  and  by  a  conrict- 
^rvant  of  my  brother's :  I  was  the  only  one  of  tbe 
party,  however,  who  had  ever  travelled  the  road  before; 
and,  as  it  was  winter,  and  consequently  quite  deck  wh^ 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains  after  a  loog  and 
fatiguing  day's  journey,  I  acknowledged  mydelf  qttite 
unable  to  point  out  the  way  along  the  valley^  and  pro- 
posed to  trust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  my  hor8^» 
of  whose  ability  to  act  creditably  in  the  responsible 
capacity  in  .which  I  proposed  to  employ  him,  I  felt 
perfectly  c<»fident.  To  this  proposal,  however,  my 
fellow-traveller,  who  had  but  recently .  arrived  .in  tke 
colony,  was  unwilling  to  eolisent,  and  he  therefore  led 
on  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  broadest  track,:  In  tke 
direction  of  that  track  we  rode  along,  betweto  two 
ranges  of  mountains  for  seven  ior  eight  mUea.  \At 
length,  however,  we  lost  tbe  tratek,  and  aaeertfda^ 
beyond  all  doubt  that  we  had  ialso  lost  our  .wty. 
As  it  would  have  been  ftbsdUite  madness   to   have 
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either  gone  forward  or  attempted  to  retrace  our  stepci 

in  such  circumstancei^y  we  agreed  to  bivouack  for  the 

night  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  a  pool  of  water;   and 

accordingly,  unsaddling  our  hoiseB^  and  iastemng  tb^ 

ends  of  their  tether-ropes  to  treea  in  the  neighbour* 

hood,  we  struck  a  light  and  kindled  a  large  fire,  each 

of  us  collecting  for  that  purpose  numerovs  brandies  of 

fallen  trees ;  and  our  convict-semmt  speedily  made  us 

a  very  comfortable  tankard  of  tea.    As  soon  as  we  had 

finished  our  repast,   I  read  a  chapter  from  a  smalt 

Greek  "Testament,  whidi  I  had  ^carried  with  ma  as  at 

pocket-companion,  by  the  light  Qf  our  large  fire^  and  we 

then  knelt  down  together  to  offer  up  our  eveaiog  devo^ 

tions  to  the  God  of  the  failh  and  the  vaileys,  theory  land 

and  the  sea.     Our  conrict-servant  *>—  a  tall  brawny 

Scotchman,  who  was  remarkably  attentive  to  our  oooh 

fort — then  gathered  an  aimful  of  fern,  (Seotic^^raAan,) 

of  which  there  was  abundance  in  the  neighbo«rhoed, 

for  each  of  us  to  repose  on  ;  and  accordingly,  ivrapfting 

ourselves  in  our  boat->cloaks,  we  lay  down  to  sleep  «m 

near  tiie  fire  as  possible,  for  >st  was  exce^pbngly  cold; 

For  my  own  part>  I  was  imable  to  deep,  iand  lay  for 

i^veral  hours  listening  to  the  horses  biowsiflig  at  hand 

or  the  owb  ivhooping  in  the  distance,  Morfpanog  mt  Hn^ 

smoke  of  our  large  fire  cacHng  ^ipwaidsy/and.jlosing 

itself  amnfl^  the  branches  of  ilie  iaM  trees  around  ns. 

About  one '  o'cl:ock  in  the  morning,  iJie  beiooii  aroae  tmer 

the  toj^^f  the  mountains;  and  as  soon  iaa  she  had 

attained  «l  'Bi^cient  height  4o  iUnmiiHKte  the  valley,  .jl 

arose  al»o,'«nd,  feavkig  iny  iwb  rfi^ow-travdliSBS  iflmnd 

aftle^  by  ttaa  Jare^^walfaod  4mtia  mife  or;  iwo/ m^^one 
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direction,  and  then  a  mile  or  two  in  another,  to  endea" 
TOur  to  find  the  footpath  we  had  lost  trace  of  the  CTefi- 
ing  before.  Bush-roads,  as  they  are  called  in  New 
South  Wales,  are  formed  by  the  person  who  first  tm* 
verses  the  forest,  notching  the  trees  with  an  axe  in. the 
direction  of  his  route  ;  and  the  way  to  ascertain  which 
of  two  doubtful  tracks  is  the  public  road,  or  a  mere 
cattle-track,  is  to  examine  which  of  them  has  the  trees 
notched  along  its  course.  I  could  find,  however^  nei- 
ther notched  trees,  nor  the  marks  .  of  any  horses'  ibotr 
steps  but  our  own,  along  the  various  tracks  I  examined 
in  the  clear  moonlight ;  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
return  to  our  large  fire,  and  await  the  rising  of  the  saa. 
At  day-break  we  again  mounted  our  horses ;  and,  retra- 
cing the  track  we  had  travelled  along  the  precedii^ 
night,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  regain  the  road^and 
were  enabled  to  pursue  our  journey. 
.  On  my  first  journey  along  with  the  Hunter's  River 
settler, — who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  route, — we 
rode  about  nine  miles  down  the  valley  after  sunset, 
and  bivouacked  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  a  pool  of 
water.  We  happened  to  be  near  the  sheep-station  of  a 
respectable  free-emigrant  settler ;  and  the  convict-shep- 
herd or  overseer  in  charge  of  it — a  very  obliging  sort  of 
person — brought  us  a  bucket  to  hold  water  for  our  tea, 
and  a  piece  of  salt  pork  to  relish  it.  He  roasted  the 
pork  for  us  by  using  a  branch  of  a  tree  sharpened  at 
one  extremity  as  a  substitute  for  a  fork,  and  holding 
it  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  our  bonfire.  .  After 
breakfasting  in  the  morning,  we  acknowledged  his  kindr 
ness  by  giving  him  all  that  remained  of  our  mountain- 
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store>  as  we  bad  again  got  within  the  limits  of  civiiiza- 
tion. 

The  valley  of  the  Wollombi  consists  rather  df  pasture 
thfOi  of  arable  land,  and  during  the  years  of  dropght  it 
af&rded  plentiful  subsistence  to  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  upper  part  of  it,  a 
chain  of;  ponds,  forming  in  one  place  large  sheets  of 
watery  gives  ah  interesting  character  to  the  landscape; 
in  the  iower  part  of  it,  clumps  of  trees,  alternating  with 
cDQiiidftnible  patches  of  naturally  clear  laild,  diversify 
the  scene.  The^  late  colonial  government  estiiblished 
ab6iit'  t^n  families  of  the  Royal  Veteran  Corps  in  the 
lower  ipart  of  the  valley  of  thd  Wollombi,  giving  each  a 
of utfaem  about  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  one  or 
two  cows  and  rations  for  a  certain  period,  and  building 
each  of  them  a  good  cottage  or  log-house.  Families  of 
the  same  corps  were  also  established;  during  General 
Darling's  government,  at  Maitland  and  Patterson's 
Plains,  in  the  district  of  Hunter's  River,  at  Bong  Bong 
in  Argyle,  and  in  the  district  of  Illawarra.  Soldiers,  il* 
is  true,  generally  make  but  indifferent  farmers :  they 
are^neither  industrious  in  their  habits  nor  economical  in 
their  domestic  arrangements ;  and  they  usually  sell  their 
land  as  soon  as  their  length  of  possession  entitles  them 
to  do  so:  but  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  late 
colonial  government  was  undoubtedly  praiseworthy, 
and  the  plan  pursued  for  the  comfortable  settlement  of 
the  veterans  highly  judicious. 

Every  habitable  district  in  the  colony  has  its  tribe  of 
aborigines  or  black  natives  ;>nd  many  of  these  tribes 
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are  not  unfrequently  in  a  state  of  warfare  widk  tmcb 
other^  though  at  peace  with  the  Europeans.     The  Wd- 
lombi  tribe  had  a  deadly  feud  a  few  years  ago  wiCfc  the 
tribe  inhabiting  the  adjoining  district  of  lUakxig ;  and 
the  latter,  I  was  informed  by  a  respectable  settler  in 
the  valley  the  last  time  I  travelled  over^land  to  Hunter"! 
River^  had  a  short  time  before  testified  their  vindietite 
feelings  in  a  most  ferocious  manner.    Three  boys  of 
the  Wollorobi  tribe  had  been  induced  by  three  difienent 
settlers  in  the  valley  to  reside  in  their  respective  fami* 
lies :    they  were  marked  out  as  objects  of  vengeance 
by  the   lilalong  natives;   and,   accordingly,   abdut  a 
hundred  of  the  latter,  who  were  seen  at  sunset  one 
evening  at  lilalong,  travelled  a  distance  of  between 
twenty  and   thirty  miles  during  the   night — a  thing 
almost  unheard  of  among  the  aborigines — and  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlers'  houses  ir  the 
WoUombi  very  early  on  the  following  moraing.    Two 
or  three  of  their  nutnber  were  detached  to  each  ^f  the 
houses  to  entice  the  boys  out.    The  latt^,  it  appeared. 
Were  apprehensive  at  first  that  their  neighbours  hapd 
come  to  their  vicinity  with  no  good  intentions.;  but, 
being  at  length  prevailed  on  to  join  the  c&rrobonfiX 
iUalong  natives,  the  latter  suddenly  formed  a  oifde 
around  them,  and,  attacking  them  simidtaueoasly,  beat 
them  to  death  with  their  weddies.    Immediately  allfcer 
the  perpetration  of  this  deed  of  murder,  the  Ulakxig 
natives  returned  to  their  own  district,    Myinfimnait 
bappcfHed  to  pass  the  assemblage  jast  as  the. boys ^#ere 
dying ;  but,  as  he  was  alone  and  anainned,  bis 
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ferenee  with  the  infuriated  hativeB  n^ould  have  been 
dungerous  to  himself,  femd  could  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  their  unfortunate  victims.  . 

.  In  jbhe  course  of  <^r  thihl.day'il  journey^  I  calledi 
altmg  with  my  fellow-traveller^  at  the. houses  of  lieveral 
respectable  settlers  on  our  way;  aad  lufc sunset  Lhad  the 
plieasure  of  reaching  my  destination  dn  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Hunter. 

Hui^ter's  Rivisr  wto  named  in  honour  of  Governor 
HuuteTft  during  Ttrhose  administration  it  was  discovered : 
its  two  tributary  rivers  were,  called  William's  and 
Patter^A's  Rivers^  in  honour  of  Colonel  William  Patter- 
son, of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Pfeposterously 
enough !  for  all  the  three  rivers  had  native  tiames 
much  more  beautiful,  and  highly  signifi^^ant^  as  all  the 
native  jtiafnes  are>  from  time  immemorial*  Indeed,  every 
remarkable  point  of  land^  every  hill  and  valley  in  the 
territory,  has  its  native  name,  giveli^  as.  far  aa  can  be 
ascertained  from  particular  instances^  (torn  8<>me  re* 
markable  feature  of  the  particular .  locality ; .  insomuch 
that  the  natives  can  make  appointments  .ia  their  forsetft 
aaid  valleys^  with. as  much  accuracy  iu  regard,  to  place, 
as  an  inhabitant  of  London  in  the  stiieets  of,  the  mietro- 
polis.  Thus  Jerran^  or  Frightful^  is  the  very  appf^priaOe 
name  of  a  frightfully  precipitous  mountain  near  Liver^ 
pool  Plains ;  Bardo  Narang,  or  Little  Water,  is  tlie  name 
-of  a  small  stream  or  creek  that  empties  itself  into  the 
Hawkesbury ;  and  Cabramatta,  or  Cabrtk-pool,  is  the 
equally  appropriate  and  descriptive  name  of  a  chain  of 
ponds  abounding  with  the  cabra,  an  insect  of  the  teredo 
family,  resembling  in  appearance  the  contents  of  a 
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marrow-bone,  which  insinuates  itself  into  the  hardest 
timber  under  water^  and  of  which  the  aborigines  make 
many  a  delicious  meal.  Surely  then,  when  there  are 
such  unexceptionable  and  really  interesting  names 
affixed  already  to  every  remarkable  locality  in  the 
country^  it  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme  to  consign 
these  ancient  appellations  to  oblivion^  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  name  of  whatever  insignificant  appendage 
to  the  colonial  government  a  colonial  surveyor  inay 
think  proper  to  immortalize.  Such,  however,  was  the 
system  uniformly  pursued  in  the  colony  by  all  the  pre- 
decessors of  Major  Mitchell^  the  present  enlightened 
and  talented  Surveyor- General  of  New  South  Wales; 
who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  set  his  face  against  this 
egregious  foUy^  and  has  thereby  in  great  measure 
reformed  the  colonial  nomenclature,  by  retaining  the 
native  name  of  any  remarkable  locality  whenever  it  can 
be  ascertained,  and  by  using  English  names  very 
sparingly.  Indeed,  if  the  native  names  are  to  be 
changed  in  any  instance,  let  them  be  displaced  only  for 
those  of  men  who  deserve  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
colonists,  and  not  for  such  nomina  obscurorum  virorum,*^ 
as  are  at  present  stuck  in  every  direction  over  the  whole 
chart  of  the  territory.     For  my  own  part,  ' 

I  like  the  native  names  ;  as  Farramatta^ 

And  lUawarra,  and  WoolloomooUoo  ; 
Nandowra,  Woogarora,  Bulkomatta, 

Tomah,  Toongabbee,  Mittagong,  Marroo ; 
Buckobble,  Cumleroy,  and  Coolingatta, 

The  Warragumby,  Bargo,  Monaroo  ; 

^  Names  of  obscure  persons. 
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Cookbundocm,  Qa^baiga,  Wingycarribbee, 
Tbe  WolJondilly,  Yurumbon»  Buogarribbee. 

**  r^'    *■..*■''      * "  ■ 

.      -  •      ._■-*»        ' 

.  I  bate  yoar  GonllMini  Downs,  and  Goulbum  Plains, 
And  Goul burn  River,  and  the  Goalburn  Range, 

And  Mount  Goiilburn,  and  Goulbum  Vale.    One's  brains 
Are  turned  with  Goulbnms !    Pitiful — this  mange 

for  immoFtaUty  !    Had  I  the  reins 
Of  government  a  fortnight,  I  would  change 

These  common-place  appellatives,  and  give 

The  «oiiiitry  namu  that  should  deserve  to  live* 

I  had  frequeutly  inquired  of  intelligent  settler^ 
residing  on  one  or  other  of  the  three  rivers  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hunter's  River,  what  the  native  names  of  these 
rivers  were ;  and  I  confess  I  was  not  ft  little  surprised 
to  find  that  none  of  them  ever  had  the  curiosity  to 
ascertain  them^  or  could  give  me  any  information  on 
the  subject.  I  happened,  however,  when  riding  alone 
in  the  district  one  day,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
to  overtake  a  solitary  black  native  who  was  travelling 
in  the  same  direction,  and  whose  name  he  told  me  was 
Wallaby*  Joe — a  name  which  had  probably  been  given 
him  by  some  of  the  convict-servants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing settlers.  I  found  him  rather  an  intelligent  and 
somewhat  communicative  personage ;  for  on  asking  him, 
among  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  on  the 
native  mythology,  the  native  names  of  the  three  rivers, 
he  immediately  told  me  that  the  main  or  Hunter's 
River  was  called  Coquun ;  the  first  branch,  or  Wil- 
liam's River,  Dooribang ;  and  the  second,  or  Patter- 
son's River,  Yimmang.  These  names  are  now  pretty 
well  known  in  the  district.     The  first  of  them — Coquun 

*  Wallaby  is  the  native  name  of  a  small  specieB  of  kangaroo. 
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— ^is  not  likely  to  displace  the  English  name,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  ;  although  the  native  name  is 
occasionally  preferred  by  the  Australian  Tersifier,  as 
the  following  quotation  from  another  colonial  pastoral, 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  Yimmang  Water/'  will 
evince.  But,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Colonel  William  Patterson^  whose  most  unclassical 
name  is  already  sufficiently  immortalized  in  the  town- 
ship of  Patterson's  Plains,  I  think  it  high  time,  and  in 
every  way  desirable,  that  the  native  names  of  the 
rivers  Yimmang  and  Dooribang  should  forthvnth  be 
restored. 

Exhausted  by  the  summer  sun. 
The  school-boy  fords  the  broad  Coqnun ; 
For  then  the  slovr-meandering  stream 
Shrinks  from  the  hot  sun's  fiery  beam. 
And  like  a  wounded  serpent  crawls 
From  Cumleroy  to  M&itland  Falls. 
But  when  the  autumnal  deluge  swells 
Each  little  brook  in  yonder  dells. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  torrents  pour 
From  cliff  and  rock  with  deafening  roar ; 
O,  then  he  rolls  with  manly  pride, 
Vor  steam  nor  storm  can  stem  his  tide. 

Although  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  rural  life  and  of  farming  operations  in  New 
South  Wales,  from  the  desultory  remarks  scattered  over 
the  preceding  pages,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  an  Australian  farm,  and 
especially  of  one  combining  in  some  measure  the  various 
characteristics  of  an  agricultural,  grazing,  sheep  and 
dairy  establishment  on  a  pretty  large  scale.  If  I  had 
been  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  present  state  and 
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progressive  improvement  of  any  other  farm  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  territory,  I  should  certainly  not  have  se-^ 
looted  one  belonging  to  a  n^ar  relative  of  my  own :  but 
as  all  the  information  I  hav^  acquired  of  the  interior  of 
the  colony  has  been  obtaihed  chiefly  in  the  course  of 
rapid  vidits  to  its  different  settlements  in  the  discharge 
of  clerical  duty,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  bad 
equal  opportunities  for  observation  in  any  other  quarter* 
Besides>  as  the  farm  I  allude  to  was  not  taken  posses* 
sion  of  till  the  actual  commencement  of  the  long 
droughtf-^the  most  unfavourable  period  for  agricultuml 
operations  which  the  colony  has  ^ver  experienced  i  ami 
as  the  improvements  effected  upon  it  have  rather  been 
the  result  of  persevering  industry  and  judicious  eco-^ 
Domy,  than  of  a  large  outlay  of  capital ;  and  as  the 
cpnvict^servants  employed  on  it  have  to  my  certain 
knowledge  become  for  the  mo^t  part,  and  indeed  almost 
without  exception,  useful,  obedient,  and  contented  ser-* 
vants,  uhder  a  system  of  management,  which  any  person 
of  a  conciliating  disposition,  accompanied  with  the  re« 
quisite  degree  of  firm  ness,  could  easily  put  in  practice^ 
and  would  find  equally  sttccesdful  ;-^~I  do  not  know  that 
It  fitter  instance  could  have  been  8ele<Aed. 

My  brotlier,  Mr*  George  Lang,  arrived  in  New  South 
Wale&as  a  free  emigrant  in  the  year  1821,  ahd  obtained 
It  grant  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  he  selected 
on  th^  banks  of  the  Yimmang  or  Patterson's  River^ 
about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Maitland,  in  the 
district  of  Hunter's JRiver :  as  he  held  an  appointment, 
however,  in  the  Commissariat  department,  he  did  not 
inanediately  take  possession  of  his  land,  but  retailed 
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that  appoiiitaient  till  the  month  of  Deceitiber/^  1824> 
when  he  resigned  it  with  the  intention  of  pfbcteding 
forthwith  to  his  farm ;  but,  being  seized  in  th^  oiean 
time  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  he  died  in  Sydney  in 
the  month  of  January  following,  in  the  tWentj^tbird 
year  of  his  age,  and  during  my  own  absence  in  England. 
The  land  subsequently  fell  to  my  younger  hrtAcr, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  had  arrived  in  the  colony  a 
few  months  before  as  an  agricultural  emigrant,  and 
who  afterwards  obtained  an  order  for  a  grant  of  land 
on  his  own  account  from  Earl  Bathurst,  which  he -se- 
lected in  the  same  district,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  about  thirty  miles  farther  tfp  the 
river.  My  surviving  brother  did  not  take  poaaeasion  of 
the  land  on  which  my  late  brother  proposed  to  settle, 
till  January,  1826  ;  and,  as  he  had  to  reside  in  Sydney 
the  whole  of  that  year,  he  entrusted  it  to  the  maniige- 
ment  of  an  emancipated  convict  overseer,  who  pro?^  a 
very  inefficient  servant,  and  did  very  litde  in  the  *•  way 
of  improving  it.  Nothing  in  reality  could  be  eaid  lo 
have  been  effected  on  the  land  till  the  beginnifig- :ef 
the  year  1827,  when  my  brother  settled  npon  it  hisMielf. 
My  deceased  brother's  grant — which  he  had  naatod 
DunmorCy  as  a  mark  of  filial  affection  towards  a  revi^^ 
relative  still  alive,  to  whose  Christian  principles'^aMT 
uncommon  energy  of  character  I  shall  ever  be  nnder 
the  strongest  obligations — consisted  partly  of  a  belt  of 
heavily  timbered  alluvial  land,  extending  about  a'n^U 

• 

and  a  half  in  length  along  the  windings  of  the  river, 
which  at  that  part  of  its  course  and  for  several  mtleto 
higher  up  is  both  deep  and  broad — sufficiently  so  m^ 
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deed  for. tlie  largest  vessels — although  towards  the 
oceaoy  which  is  about  forty  miles  distant  by  water, 
there  a]:e  shallows  which  a  large  vessel  could  not  get 
over.  Beyond  the  belt  of  alluvial  land,  there  are  two 
large  lagoons,  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river 
-—4he  frequent  resort  of  innumerable  wild  ducks,  and 
occasionally  of  pelicans  and  black  swans.  The  beds 
and  banjos  of  the  lagoons  consist  of  the  richest  alluvial 
soil;  th^ /est  of  the  farm  being  good  forest  pasture- 
land,  verj;;Ugbtly  timbered. 

The  settlement  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Sydney  having 
been  att^pded  with  much  greater  difficulty  and  expense 
than  wa9  aAticipated,  and  certain  influential  Scotsmen 
in  the  colony  having  rather  augmented  than  diminished 
the  burden  that  was  thus  entailed  on  its  friends,  my 
relatives  bad  been  induced  to  make  common  cause  with 
myself);- in  bringing,  whatever  capital  and  credit  they 
could  command  in  the  colony  to  bear  upon  the  ultimate 
accoompli^hment  of  that  object :  my  brother  was  con- 
seqibently  left  with  comparatively  little  capital  to  com- 
mence with  upon  his  land  ;  but  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  influence  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  manias 
whic^rWaft  then  just  at  the  highest;  for  while  various 
othejc  settl.e||w,.,wh9  had  also  but  recently  commenced 
fojPQaing  at .Hunjte.r's  River  at  that  period,  mortgaged 
theii^JaiMl  to^iaiy  l^rge  herds  of  cattle  to  stock  it,  he 
vemained^  satisfied  with  the  few  he  already  possessed, 
a944^termined  not  to  buy  more  till'  he  could  pay  for 
the^^  l^ith.  tiie»e^  qattle  a  dairy  establishment  on  a 
uimU  sfsale  \i^aSf  formed  on  the  farm,  while  agricultural 
opei»kti9nSv^«l§».^mfi^gk^ced  on  the  alluvial  land. .  The 
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dairy  produce,  which  was  then  bearing  a  high  price  in 
the  colony,  was  regularly  forwarded  to  Sydney  to  meet 
the  various  items  of  expenditure  incurred  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  convict-servants  on  the  £Einn. 

These  servants,  whose  number  was  gradoally  in« 
creased  from  four  to  upwards  of  thirty, — as  additional 
men  could  from  time  to  time  be  obtained  from  the 
colonial  government,  and  as  maintenance  could  be 
raised  for  them  from  the  land — were  variously  employed 
in  felling  and  burning  off  trees  for  the  clearing  of  .land 
for  cultivation,  or  in  grubbing  up  the  roots  of  those 
that  had  been  already  felled ;  in  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  and  grinding  wheat ;  in  planting, 
hoeing,  pulling,  and  threshing  Indian  com ;  and  in  the 
numberless  other  operations  that  require  incessant  at- 
tention and  incessant  exertion  on  a  large  agricultural 
establishment  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  soil,  the 
intending  emigrant  will  bear  in  mind,  is  not  hidden 
from  the  view,  as  in  the  British  provinces  of  North 
America,  for  six  or  seven  months  together,  under  an 
impenetrable  covering  of  frozen  snow;  but  where  the 
plough  and  the  hoe  and  the  sickle  are  kept  in  successive 
and  unremitting  motion  all  the  year  round* 

In  this  way  several  hundred  acres  of  heavily-timbered 
land  have  been  successively  cleared  and  cultivated  ;  the 
stumps  of  the  trees,  which  are  usually  left  standing  in 
the  first  instance,  being  for  the  most  part  rooted  or 
burnt  out.  The  cleared  land  is  uniformly  cropped  either 
with  wheat  or  maize. 

The  wheat  is  generally  ground  into  flour,  and  sold  in 
that  state  in  the  town  of  Maitland  in  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood ;  the  maize  being  either  forwarded  for 
sale  to  Sydney,  or  used  in  feeding  horses^  or  in  fattenmg 
pigs  and  poultry  on  the  farm.  Potatoes  and  tobaceo 
are  also  grown  for  sale^  besides  supplying  the  con-* 
sumption  on  the  farm,  which,  in  the  latter  article 
especially,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  dairy 
produce  during  the  four  summer  months,  November^ 
December,  January,  and.  February,  is  cheese,  which  is 
sold  in  Sydney  by  the  hundred  weight  or  ton ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  it  consists  of  butter,  which  is 
forwarded  to  Sydney  by  the  steapi-bbat  in  a  fi'esh  state 
every  week,  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  price  of  that 
article  of  produce  varies  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen- 
pence,  or  even  two  shillings  a  pound. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1832,  when  the  cattle  on 
my  brother's  farm  had  increased  to  a  herd  of  about 
three  or  four  hundred,  he  purchased  a  flock  of  fine- 
wooUed  sheep,  which  at  that  time  cost  fifteen  shillings 
each,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  grazing  establish- 
ment on  his  own  grant  of  land,  which  had  previously 
been  lying  waste.  The  dairy-cattle  being  accordingly 
separated  from  the  herd,  all  the  rest,  with  the  sheep  and 
young  horses,  were  sent,  under  charge  of  a  hired  over- 
seer and  two  convict-servants,  to  form  a  grazing  station 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  several  hired  mechanics  with 
their  families. were  occasionally  employed  on  the  farm, 
besides  free  sawyers  and  other  hired  labourers,  all  of 
whom  received  rations  of  flour,  See.  as.  part  of  their 
wages,  it  was  fojund  that  there,  was  a  considerable  loss 
of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  grinding  wheat  for  so 
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many  people — about  sixty  in  all-^«HRrith  *  the  eomiBOD 
ateel  mills  in  general  use  in  tbe  interior:-  a  horse-iDiU 
was  therefore  erected^  and  afterwards  a  windmill ;  a 
threshing-milly  and  a  mill  for  the  manufactare  of 
Scotch  barley — the  first  that  bad  been  conatruGted 
in  the  colony — being  subsequently  appended  to  the 
original  machinery. 

A  garden,  in  which  all  the  sorts  of  fruit-trees  I  have 
enumerated  in  a  preceding  chapter  were  successfully 
cultivated,  had  been  formed  on  the  farm  by  a  free  emi- 
gnnt  Scotch  gardener,  hired  for  the  purpose;  but  the 
site  being  within  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Hunter, 
it  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  high  flood  in  tbe  yew 
1830.  A  second  garden,  however,  was  afterwards 
ibrmed  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations,  with  a  vine- 
yard of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  an  extensive 
orchard.  The  gardener  was  one  of  the  machine-breakers, 
transported  from  the  agricultural  counties  of  England 
in  the  year  1831  :  he  had  been  employed  in  the  same 
capacity  for  many  years,  in  the  garden  of  a  clergyman 
in  Shropshire,  and  was  assigned  to  my  brother  on -his 
arrival  in  the  colony.  He  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
industrious  man  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  one  of*  the  com- 
missions I  was  charged  with  on  leaving  the  colony^for 
England,  in  the  year  1833,  was  to  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  get  out  his  wife  and  child,  as  he  told  me  be  had  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  do  well  both  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  New  South  Wales.  I  forwarded  his  letter 
on  my  arrival  in  London,  requesting  the  party  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  to  communicate  with  me  on  the  BUb- 
ject  to  which  it  related,  as  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  focili- 
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tate  the  attainment  of  the  poor  man's  desire;  bat  I 
received  no  answer,  and  poor  Joseph  had  never  heard 
of  his  wife  and  child  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the 
colony  again  for  England  in  July,  1836. 

On  my  return  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1834, 1  found 
that  my  brother  had  purchased  a  valuable  property  of 
about  1400  acres  adjoining  his  own,  making  the  whole 
extent  of  his  farm  on  the  Yimmang  or  Patterson's  River 
upwards  of  2400  acres,  with  a  navigable  river  frontage 
of  upwards  of  five  miles,  and  an  extent  of  arable  land 
of  the  first  quality  amounting  to  1500  acres,  of  which 
a  third  is  now  cleared  and  under  cultivation.  The  crop 
for  the  year  1835  and  1836  was  as  follows  : — 

Land  under  wheat,  150  acres;  produce,  3500  bushels, 
or  23j  bushels  per  acre ;  price  of  wheat  in  the  colony 
during  1835  and  1836,  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings 
per  bushel. 

^Land  under  maize,  164  acres  ;  produce,  8000  bushels, 
or  48i  bushels  per  acre ;  price  of  maize,  from  four  to 
five  shillings  per  bushel. 

Land  under  barley,  25  acres  ;  produce,  600  bushels, 
or  24  bushels  per  acre ;  price  of  barley,  five  shillings 
per  bushel. 

Potatoes — ten  tons  sold  at  £10  per  ton,  besides  the 
consumption  on  the  farm. 

Tobacco— all  used  on  the  farm. 

Dairy  produce  sold  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £200. 

Pork,  reared  chiefly  on  maize,  sold  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  £200. 

Wool  sold  to  the  amount  of  about  £300,  the  farm 
having  hitherto  been  chiefly  agricultural. 

VOL.   II.  E 
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Tlie  vineyard,  comprising  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
produced  upwards  of  two  tons  of  grapes. 

The  first  dwelling-house  erected  on  my  brother's  farm 
was  formed  of  rough  slabs  of  split  timber,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  upper 
extremities  being  bound  together  by  a  wall-plate:  it 
was  thatched  with  reeds  or  coarse  grass,  and  contained 
three  apartments — a  parlour  or  sitting-room,  a  store- 
room, and  a  bed-room — each  of  which,  however,  was 
occasionally  used  for  other  purposes.  The  kitchen  was 
detached,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  convict-servant  and 
his  wife.  The  bare  ground  served  as  a  floor,  and  the 
interstices  between  the  slabs  were  plastered  with  a 
composition  of  mud,  the  walls  being  white-washed  both 
within  and  without.  This  homely  building,  which  I  am 
sure  would  not  cost  £20,  was  afterwards  furnished  with 
glass  windows  and  a  floor  of  rough  boards,  and  served 
as  the  farm-cottage  for  three  or  four  years.  By  that 
time  considerable  improvement  had  been  effected  on 
the  land,  and  a  suitable  situation  had  been  pitched  on 
for  the  future  and  permanent  dwelling-house.  A  range 
of  out-buildings  of  stone,  intended  for  a  kitchen,  store- 
room, &c.,  was  accordingly  erected  in  that  situation, 
and  fitted  up  and  occupied  as  a  second  temporary  resi- 
dence ;  the  wooden  building  being  then  given  up  to  the 
farm-overseer.  At  length,  a  permanent  dwelling-house 
was  erected  adjoining  the  out-buildings,  on  an  elevated 
and  commanding  situation,  between  the  two  lagoons, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  It  is  a  two-story 
house,  built  of  cut  stone,  having  a  verandah  or  covered 
portico  all  round. 
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In  short,  the  maxim  of  all  prudent  settlers  in  the 
salubrious  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  one 
divinely  recommended  by  King  Solomon^  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago,  to  the  Jewish  colonists  whom  he 
seems  to  have  settled  in  some  of  the  conquests  of  his 
father  David ;  for  it  can  scarcely  apply  to  the  case  of 
a  country  already  settled  :  "  Prepare  thy  work  without , 
and  make  it  fit  for  thyself  in  the  field;  and  after- 
wards build  thine  Aoi/se.'^— Proverbs,  xxiv.  27,  A 
prudent  settler,  who  expends  his  capital  in  improving 
his  land,  and  in  securing  a  profitable  and  regular  return 
for  his  labour  in  the  first  instance,  will  be  able,  in  a 
very  few  years  after  his  first  settlement,  to  build  a  much 
better  house  than  he  is  likely  to  erect  on  his  farm 
when  there  is  no  other  improvement  effected  upon  it ; 
and  the  inconvenience  of  being  but  indifferently  lodged 
in  the  mean  time  is  but  a  small  matter  comparatively  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  in  such  cases  as  the  one  I 
have  just  described,  over  those  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by 
respectable  free  emigrants  arriving  in  the  colony  at 
present,  are,  1st,  The  more  eligible  tenure  of  the  land ; 
which,  in  the  case  of  emigrants  arriving  in  the  colony  a 
few  years  ago,  was  granted  in  portions  of  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  a  small  quit- 
rent,  but  which  is  now  uniformly  sold  by  the  colonial 
government  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  five  shillings  an 
acre.  2nd,  Superior  locality;  the  farm  I  have  just 
described  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  compara- 
tively populous  district,  and  possessing  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  steam-navigation. 

At  the  same  time,  in  other  respects  equally  import- 
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ant,  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  are  muck  more 
fevourable  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  for  the 
settlement  of  a  respectable  family^  either  in  the  iflterior 
or  on  the  coast.    The  same  amount  of  capital  which  it 
required  to  stock  a  large  farm  moderately  with  horses 
sheep,  and  cattle^  ten  years  ago,  will  probably  be  re- 
quired to  stock  the  same  extent  of  land   now;   but 
although  the  settler  will  now  have  to  pay  foi  his  land, 
he  will  have  whatever  number  of  free  farm-servants  or 
labourers  he  may  choose  to  carry  out  with  him  landed  ia 
the  colony  free  of  cost.     Besides,  the  cost  of  maintaiih 
ing  a  family  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  after  their 
arrival  is  at  present  much  less  than  it  was  at  the  period 
I  refer  to,  while  the  price  of  wool — the  staple  article  of 
colonial  produce — is  higher  than  ever.    To  the  sheep  or 
cattle  farmer,  distance  is  a  matter  of  very  small  mo- 
ment ;  for  cattle  travel  to  the  market  themselves ;  and 
the  cost  of  conveying  wool  to  the  shipping-port,  from  a 
great  distance  in  the  interior,  is  comparatively  trifling. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  of  steam-navigation 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland  will  very  soon 
render  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the   agricul- 
turist, whether  he  is  fifty  or  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  capital,  provided  he  is  within  reach  of  a  navigable 
river,   or  harbour,  or  good   roadstead,  on  the  coast. 
There  will  very  shortly  be  a  steam-boat  plying  regu- 
larly between   Sydney  and   Hobart  Town,  the   capi- 
tal of  Van  Dieman's  Land :     in  that  case  an  agricul- 
turist would  be  just  as  favourably  situated  for  the  colo- 
nial market  at  Twofold  Bay,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Australian  land,  as  at  Hunter's  River. 

In  shorty  I  see  no  reason,  why  persevering  industry, 
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or  rather  vigilance  and  ecouomy^  should  not  lead  to 
equally  favourable  results  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  with  those  to  which  they  have  evidently 
led  in  the  instance  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
many  others^  with  which  I  am  not  so  intimately 
acquainted.  Let  the  reader  not  imagine,  however,  that 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  gained  in  New  South  Wales 
without  persevering  industry  conjoined  with  prudent 
management  and  economy^  Wherever  our  lot  is  casjt 
in  the  wide  worlds — whether  we  are  called  to  earn  a 
mere  livelihood  by  contending  with  the  unpropitious* 
ness  of  the  seasons  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  soil, 
or  to  struggle  for  far  higher  interests  with  hostile  prin^ 
cipalities  and  powers, — this  is  the  uniform  condition  of 
mortality, — 

Nil  sine  igiagno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus ; 

'■■•■-  .  •  f 

or,  in  other  jv^ords,  *^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  '&ce  sbalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  tinto  the  ^ound*" 


'('■  i , 
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CHAPTER   III. 

NOTICES      OF     THE     SETTLEMENTS      OF       BATHUBST 

AND     ILLAWARRA. 


"  The  man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  nntil  he  beeame 
Tery  great:  for  be  bad  possesaion. of  flocks,  and  poasessioQ  oS hsrdB, 
and  great  store  of  servants." — Genesis,  zzvi.  13. 


The  road  to  Bathurst,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  the  Great  Western  Road,  branches  off  from  the 
Parramatta  road  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town 
of  Parramatta.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
Parramatta  is  the  settlement  of  Prospect,  the  residence 
of  several  small  settlers,  and  of  a  few  families  of  a  higher 
class.  In  this  neighbourhood,  the  country,  which  is  of 
an  undulating  character,  exhibits  that  singular  feature 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  else- 
where observable  in  the  colony  ;  the  ground  on  the 
declivities  and  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  being  of 
inexhaustible  fertility,  while  in  the  hollows  or  lower 
levels  it  is  comparatively  unproductive.  I  have  myself 
frequently  observed,  when  riding  in  the  interior,  either 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  during  the  winter  months, 
that  while  the  temperature  on  the  high  grounds  was 
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mild  and  pleasant^  it  was  extremely  cold  in  the  hollows ; 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  colder  and  denser  air 
sinking,  from  its  greater  specific  gravity,  to  the  lower 
levels.  The  black  natives  of  the  colony  have  observed 
this  peculiarity  in  the  Australian  climate ;  for  instead  of 
making  their  encampments  for  the  night,  and  kindling 
their  diminutive  fires,  in  the  gulleys  or  hollows,  as  one 
should  have  supposed  they  would  have  done,  they  more 
frequently  select  as  their  temporary  resting-place  some 
elevated  situation.  I  should  not  imagine  that  this 
atmospherical  peculiarity  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  such  localities,  but  it  may  perhaps 
have  some  influence  on  the  vegetation. 

Beyond  the  settlement  of  Prospect,  the  Western 
Road  skirts  along  the  old  government  agricultural 
establishments  of  Toongabbee  and  Rooty  Hill,  and  the 
houses  of  respectable  landholders  are  observable  at 
irregular  intervals  to  the  right  and  left.  At  length,  the 
Blue  Mountains  are  seen,  through  an  opening  in  the 
forest,  towering  upwards,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  directly  in  front ;  the  road  running  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  in  a  due  westerly  direction,  as  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  the  lofty  trees  on  either  side  of  it  forming 
a  vista  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  formed  by 
two  corresponding  rows  of  pillars  in  an  old  Gothic  ca- 
tliedral.  The  intervening  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury 
then  opens  gradually  on  the  view,  presenting  a  large 
extent  of  champaign  country,  through  which  the  riv0r 
Nepean,  spreading  fertility  in  its  progress,  like  the  an- 
cient river  of  Egypt,  winds  romantically  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains. 
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:  The  hospitable  maDsion  of  Sir  John  Jamisoa^  of  Re« 
'gentville,  occupies  an  elevated  and  comiDandtDg'  sita- 
-aiion  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left  of  the  xoaB, 
having  a  great  extent  of  rich  alluvial  country  in  fnmt; 
the  Blue  Mountains,  with  their  dark  mantle  of  forest, 
to  the  left ;  and  the  river  Nepean  flowing  placidly  be- 
tween. The  river  is  crossed  in  a  punt  at  Emu  Feny, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Sydney;  the  deserted  go- 
?yemment  lestablishment  of  Emu  Plains— where  it  is  in- 
tended to  form  a  town,  for  which  indeed  the  locality  is 
admirably  adapted — being  situated  between  the  river 
said  the  mountains.  From  Emu  Plains  the  mountain 
load  ascends  Lapstone  Hill — a  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
f^  four  miles ;  the  summit  of  which,  with  the  level 
ground  beyond  it,  forms  a  sort  of  pedestal  for  the 
J^gher  mountains  to  spring  from*  There  is  a  comfort- 
able inn  on  the  top  of  Lapstone  Hill,  at  which  travellers 
generally  halt  for  their  first  day's  jourqey,  the  distance 
from  Sydney  being  about  forty  miles.  The  first  time  I 
travelled  to  Bathurst,  however,  my  fellow-traveUers 
and  myself  rode  a  few  miles  farther,  and  halted  at  a 
military  station  called  Spritig-wood,  the  accommodatiMS 
on  the  mountains  being  then  very  inferior  to  what  they 
are  now.  Our  host  at  Spring-wood  was  a  corporal  of 
ihe  third  regiment,  or  Buffs,  now  in  India ;  the  wooden 
walls  of  whose  humble  dwelling  were  ornamented  with 
a  portrait  of  *'  Lord  Anson,**  a  picture  of  the  "  We$t 
India  Docks,'*  another  of  '^  Christmas  drawing  near  at 
hatid,**  and  a  third  exhibiting  ^'  the  Stages  of  Man^i 
JJfe  compared  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year;**  the 
homely  character  and  style  of  which  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  circuinstauce  of  their  being  for  aale,  at  suf- 
ficiently low  prices,  at  the  **  Wholesale  Toy  and 
Marble  Warehouse,  Great  St  Andrew's  Street  Seten 
Dials;' 

.  A  Serjeant  or  corporal  of  the  48th  regiment  had  beeii 
stationed  some  time  before  the  period  I  allude  to  at 
Cox's  River,  another  militarv  station  on  the  Bathurit 
road :  he  had  been  an  industrious  man,  and  bid 
accumulated  some  property  both  in  goods  and  cattle  in 
the  cok>By-*a8  much  even  as  amounted  to  £300 :  but 
the  regiment  being  ordered  to  India,  and  no  interest 
or  entreaty  being  available  to  procure  his  discharge,  he 
disposed  of  his  property ;  and  on  coming  to  Sydney, 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  the  reader  will  doubtless  com- 
miserate, he  commenced  drinking  the  price  of  it  wtth 
some  of  his  old  companions  in  right  earnest  Iil^this 
ingl(»ious  employ m^tit  he  was  unfortunately  so  siic- 
cessful,  that  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  he  had  teft 
himself  quite  pennyless,  and  was  consequently  iready^ 
embark  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  his  cottipany 
for  India.  Though  I  cannot  by  any  means  defond  the 
soldier  f<H*  thus  sinking  uiider  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
I  cannot  but  pity  him;  and  I  cannot  b^lp  i^egrettihg, 
moreover,  the  operation  of  a  system^  which  thtis  de- 
prived th6  colony  of  an  industrious  and  deservfbg-iii- 
dividuol,  who  would  in  all  likelihood  have  reared  a 
'virtuous  family^  and  been  a  blessing  to  his  neighbour- 
.  hood,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  an  additional  draiik€»i 
-soldier  on  ^e  ram|>arts  of  Fort  George?. 

There  is  another  subject  of  regret  cohilected  with  the 
lailitory  *i^dt4»m  of  the  mother  bountryi  dd  it  regs^rd^tiie 
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colonies  and  the  Indian  empire.     The  regiments  of  the 
line  that  are  stationed  in  the  Australian  colonies,  of 
which  there  are  now  three  in  New  South  Wales  and 
one  in   Van   Dieman's   Land^   are   uniformly   sent  to 
India  after  five  or  six  years'  service  in  these  colonies. 
At  the   expiration  of  that  period,  there  is  always  a 
numerous   flock   of  interesting  sprightly  children  be- 
longing to  the  regiment  about  to  proceed  to  India,  all 
of  whom  must  of  course  follow  their  parents  to  that 
deadly  climate,  where  both  parents  and  children  are 
mowed  down  like  the  standing  corn  before  the  sickle  of 
the  reaper.    Now  there  might  surely  be  some  better 
and  more  humane  arrangement  effected  without  de« 
triment  to  His  Majesty's  service ;   the  families  to  be 
allowed,  for  instance,  to  remain  in  the  colony,  and  a  few 
unmarried  recruits  to  be  forwarded  from  the  mother 
country  to  supply  their  place.     It  would  doubtless  be 
the  interest  of  the  colony  of  New  South   Wales  to 
reimburse  the  mother  country  from  the  colonial  land- 
revenue  for  all  the  additional  expense  which  such  an 
arrangement  would  cost  to  procure  so  large  a  periodical 
accession  to  its  free  population.     We  have  had  colonial 
projectors  who  would  willingly  have  lodged  a  detainer 
upon  the  children  in  all  such  cases,  and  allowed  the 
parents    to    proceed   to   India    with    their    respective 
regiments,   placing    their  orphaned  offspring  at  agri- 
cultural nursery  establishments  in  the  interior  of  the 
colony,  to  be  conducted  on  the  soup-kitchen  or  Owen 
and  parallelogram  style  :    but  although  persons  of  this 
class  are  evidently  of  the  order  of  cold-blooded  animals 
themselves — an  order,  which  the  naturalists  inform  us 
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is .  entirely  destitute  of  natural  affection*— British  sol- 
diers^ it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  of  the  order  mam- 
malia,  having  warm  blood  and  breathing^by  lungs,  and 
are  consequently  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  men*  Their  children,  in  shorty 
are  not  to  be  torn  from  them  and  penned  up  in  a 
separate  stock-yard,  like  a  number  of  colonial  calves, 
to  be  fed  till  they  reach  maturity  out  of  a  commoa 
pail. 

From  the  top  of  Lapstone  Hill  to  a  short  distance 
beyond  Spring-wood  the  ascent  is  so  gentle  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceivable :  the  country  consists  chiefly  of 
forest-land  of  inferior  quality ;  the  trees  are  lofty,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  the  iron-bark  species ;  and  though 
the  inferior  vegetation  is  scanty,  there  is  food  for  horses 
and  cattle.  For  the  next  thirty-five  or  forty  miles, 
however,  the  country  which  the  road  traverses  consists 
of  immense  masses  of  sandstone-mountain  piled  over 
each  other  in  the  wildest  confusion,  like  Pelion  on  Ossa ; 
while  trees  of  moderate  elevation  and  of  an  endless 
variety  of  botanical  famiHes  are  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, moored  in  the  rifted  rock.  The  mountain  range 
traversed  by  the  Bathurst  road  is  the  dividing  range 
that  separates  the  numberless  deep  guUeyig  that  com- 
municate with  the  valley  of  the  Grose  river — one  of 
the  parent  streams  of  the  Hawkesbury — to  the  right-, 
fVom  a  similar  series  of  impassable  ravines,  communi- 
cating with  the  valley  of  Cox's  River  above  its  junction 
with  the  Warragumby,  or  rather  the  Wollondilly,*  to 

*  The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  the  last-mentioned  of  these 
rivers  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  h«s  been  permitted  to  retain  its 
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the  left.  The  road  has  consequendy  40  felh>w  «1I  tbe 
sinuoBities  of  the  range;  so  much  so^  that -the  coonseof 
a  traveller  on  the  mountains  very  much  reaemhles.tiial 
of  a  ship  beating  up  against  a  head«wind ;  for  lie  findsr 
to  use  the  maritime  phraseology,  that  altjuough  his  kg 
indicates  a  rapid  progressive  motion,  he  ha3  aftar  all 
made  but  a  very  few  miles  of  westing. 

Having  left  Spring-wood  long  before  day-rbreak»  oa  a 

cold  winter  morning,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 

hoar-frost,  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  lofty  twir 

nence  called  King^s  Table  Land,  nearly  four  thousand 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  time  to  behold  tha 

glorious  phenomenon  of  the  rising  sun  gradually  lifting 

up  the   dark  veil   of  night  from  the  valley  of  the 

Hawkesbury,  as  it  lay  outstretched  in  silent  loyelmii 

far  beneath   us ;    while   in   a   few  minutes  after  the 

clear  river  skirting  along  the  yellow  com^fielda  in  Hke 

valley  seemed  like  a  border  of  silver  on  a  web  of  doth 

of  gold.    The  oblique  rays  of  the  sun^  that  fell  pamer-^ 

lessly  in  the  mean  time  on  the  top  branches  of  the  lofty 

trees  in  the  numerous  deep  guUeys  to  the  r^bt  aod 

left,  served  only  to  render  visible  the  dismal  darkaeis 

of  these  gloomy  ravines,  the  precipitous  sides  of  aoisa 

of  which  are  not  less  than  two  thousand  feet  in  hei^tai, 

and  which  had  doubtless  never  been  troddea  by^the 

foot  of  man. 

After  a  smart  ride  of  three  or  four  hours,  my  felloir* 
travellers  and  myself  arrived  at  the  Wealher^hoord^ 

mellifluotis  and  doubtless  highly  appropriate  barbarian  appellatiFe. 
Txyly  the  colonial  literati  will  ere  long  have  good  reason  to  exelaim  with 
Cato,  *'  Vera  nomina  rerum  amisimus." — Sallust,  De  Conjnr.  CAttiin. .. 


af  kceii^*pp€}tit4f€)V  bi^akfj^t ;  but  ivie  Were' not  a  Tittle 
mortifi^t«>  find  that  tlifere  Was  tiothing  td  te  l^aS  at  tV 
attttion  but  piir^-  Water,  fetrery  particfe  6'f  ^diir  ^Kaving 
be^  consumed  on  flie  pteceding  day^^  and  two  sbldiersV 
Who  bl^  b<$en  despatdhed  by  the  serj eaht  in  conimand 
to  the  nearest  settlement  for  a  supply/ riot  having  re- 
turned*'^Obr  moi^tificaUdn   Was  perhaps '  heightened, 
when  W^^i&edllected  thsit  the  corporal's  wife  at  Spring- 
wood  hM  Offered  tb  inake  us  d  cbmfdrtabl^  breakfast 
bidfor&4«^  *tertcd  in  the  morriittg;  biit  we  could  not 
mahd^ttkJi^Ti 'ahd  ^e  had  con^equetitly  to postpon^ 
our  ibrirHifag's^l^^pais*  tiM  the  ^vening/Whek^  if  W^s  catcii- ^^^^ 
lated  i$e  sh^d  reach^  cbmfortdbte  iiiti  at  t^'e  westen^^ 
extremity  bf  the'  niountains,  Whiere  we  proposed  to  rest' 
foB'the^ghlr 

"yOnf^cpbissittg  >the  inoutitaitis  a  second  time,  after l^n 
intervatof  six'years/I  found  a  comfortieible  iiih  at  th^ 
fVetithtr-boarded  Hut,  Where  my  fellow-traveller  and 
myself  halted  for  breakfast,  after  di  ride  of  upwards  of 
twenty  iKnles  firbm  thef  inn  near  Lapstohe  Hul;  wliere  WA 
had  vested  the  preceding  night.  The^6  Is  a  stream  of 
fresh  water/ sufficient  in  ordinary  sfeisWs  €6  tiifti  ^  mil^^ 
in  ^h^  valley  of  the  Weather-boarded'  Hut,  which,  at  the 
di^niee  of  two  or  three  miles  doWil'tlKe  valley,  suddenly 
precipitates  itself  over  a  precipice,  whose  perpendicular 
heigh't  caririot  be  le^s,  I  should  imagine,  than  double 
tb&hie^gitt  of  the  ledge  of  rock^  across  the  channel  of  the 
great  Qanadian  River,  which  forms  the  celebrated  ca£a«f 
ract  of  Niagara.  After  breakfast  I  proposed  to  my 
fellowtraveiler  to  walk  down  td  the  Palls,  is 'bur  hordes 
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required  two  or  three  hours'  rest  before  resuming  onr 
journey ;  but  the  length  of  the  moming*8  ride  and  the 
beat  of  the  day  (for  it  was  then  January,  or  ondsummer 
in  the  colony,)  induced  him  to  prefer  awaiting  my  retom 
in  the  inn.  I  accordingly  got  two  boys  who  belonged 
to  the  station  for  guides,  and  walked  towards  the  Falk, 
where  I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery  far  more  than  compensated  for  the  additional 
exertion. 

The  valley  of  the  Weather-boarded  Hat  terminates 
abruptly  at  the  Falls,  in  a  much  more  extensive  valley, 
crossing  its  direction  at  right  angles,  the  boundary  of 
the  latter  valley  being  a  line  of  perpendicular  clifis  of 
immense  height.  At  the  point  where  the  rivulet  leaps 
over  the  precipice,  the  cliffs  recede  considerably,  forming 
two  bold  headlands  of  fearful  elevation,  and  endosfog 
a  basin  of  prodigious  depth,  in  which  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees  are  seen  many  hundred  feet  below  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  On  gaining  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the 
waters  of  the  rivulet  seem  to  shrink  instinctively  from 
the  frightful  leap  to  which  they  have  been  conducted  in 
their  course  down  the  valley ;  each  individual  drop  ap- 
pearing endowed  with  a  separate  volition,  and  seemmg 
determined  to  shift  for  itself;  and  the  whole  mass  of 
fluid  resolving  itself  into  what  appears  like  innumerable 
particles  of  frozen  snow.  Were  the  Ottawa,  or  any  of 
the  other  mighty  tributaries  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Weather-boarded  Hut,  I 
am  confident  its  fall  over  the  precipice  I  have  thus  inh- 
perfectly  described  would  take  precedence  of  tb&  Falls 
of  Niagara :  as  it  is,  however,   I  have  been  told>  that 
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when  the  rivulet  is  flooded^  the  scene  is  of  surpassing 
magnificence. 

About  twenty  miles  beyond  the  Weather- boarded 
Hut,  the  mountain^range  traversed  by  the  Great  Western 
Road  terminates  abruptly  in  a  steep  and  almost  pre* 
cipitous  mountain,  called  Mount  York,  upwards  of 
three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  and  as  the  range  presents  in  every  other  di- 
rection a  line  of  perpendicular  rocks  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  height  towards  the  valley  on  either  side,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  descend  this  mountain,  to  reach 
the  lower  level  beyond  it.  To  effect  this  object,  the 
original  projectors  of  the  Bathurst  Road  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  getting 
down  the  mountain  was  to  descend  headlong,  for  the 
original  road  was  as  precipitous  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  superintendence  of  the  roads  of  the  colony  being 
afterwards  entrusted  to  Major  Lockyer,  of  His  Majesty's 
57th  regiment,  a  great  improvement  was  effected  on 
the  descent  of  Mount  York,  a  new  road  being  formed 
under  Major  Lockyer's  direction,  in  which  the  descent 
was  diminished  to  one  foot  in  every,  four.  The  ac- 
clivity, however,  was  still  distressing  for  cattle  pro- 
ceeding towards  Sydney  with  heavily-laden  drays  ,•  and 
the  descent  was  so  dangerous,  that  the  drivers  of 
bullock*carts  had  uniformly  to  cut  down  a  tree  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  fasten  it  as  a  drag  to  the 
cart-wheels  before  attempting  it.  At  length.  Major 
Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales, 
whose  talents  in  this  most  important  department  of  en- 
gineering are  of  the  highest  order,  being  appointed  by 
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Hitt  Majesty's  Government  to  the  general  superinteod- 
ence  of  the  roads  of  the  colony,  a  bold  and  original  ex- 
pedient for  gaining  the  lower  level  was  happily  deriied 
and  successfully  executedi  to  the  incalcalaUe  bmefitof 
the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  and  important  couotiy 
in  the  western  interior. 

Parallel  to  Mount  York,  Major  Mitchell  obsemd 
another  mountain  of  equal  elevation  called  Mount  Vk- 
toria,  which  he  found  connected  with  the  former  moon- 
tain  for  a  certain  distance  from  their  base  by  a  natnnl 
dyke  or  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  stretching  across  the  in- 
tervening abyss.  He  therefore  threw  down  a  -portion 
of  the  rocky  summit  of  Mount  York  till  he  reached  tbe 
summit-level  of  the  connecting  dyke,  and  then  carrying 
the  road  in  a  sloping  direction  along  this  natural  cause- 
way to  Mount  Vittoria,  lengthened  out  tbe  remaimog 
descent  by  cutting  a  gently  inclined  plain  along  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  latter  mountain  to  tbe  vallei 
below.  It  was  one  of  those  bold  conceptions  that  ocoor 
only  to  men  of  original  geniuSi  and  it  can  only  be  duly 
appreciated  on  the  spot  by  a  skilful  observer  of  the 
striking  locality.  The  dyke  or  ledge  of  rocks,  on  wluch 
the  road  now  crosses  the  intervening  valley,  is  so  nar- 
row, and  withal  so  elevated,  that  it  seems  quite  aorisly 
and  the  traveller  can  scarce  divest  himself  of  a  M&ag 
of  insecurity  in  passing  along  it.  The  valley  to  the^east- 
ward  is  designated  the  Vale  of  Clywdi  after  a  mdl* 
known  valley  in  North  Wales,  which  it  is  thooj^  to 
resemble  in  its  general  outline.  I  recollect  admiritig 
the  beauties  of  that  justly  celebrated  vale  from  the 
ruins  of  Denbigh  Castle,  during  a  solitary  pedestnsn 
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lour  whteb  1  happened  to  nmke  in  Noirtb  We^is^  oA{ 
being  let  loose  upon  the  wx>rid  from  a  ScoUish  Uni^ , 
T^erstty  in  the  year  1821 :  but  I  confess  I  experien^sd 
&r  higher  emotions — enaotions  of  an,  overpowering  a|id: 
spiritHStirriiigreharact€N^r-when  sitting  on  horseback  an^^ 
contemplating  the  sublimer  features  of  the  Australian; 
Valley  irom  the  p«iss  of  Mount  Ytttoria. 

Two  miles  and  three  quarters  iti  pmnt  of  disttoce 
were  saTedr  to.tbe  travelling  public  of  the  colony  by  this, 
important  pnbbe  work,  while  the  detssent  was  diminished 
fit>m  one^^  fopt  in  every  four  to  one  in  every  fifteen) 
it  is  evident  Aerefore  thai  the  talents  of  an  officer  of , 
Maj<^  Mitchell's  ability,  in  so  important  a  depfoir, 
mentr  of  the  public  service,  are  of  vast  consequence 
to  ibe  commiinity  at  large>  in  a  country  of  such  ano*^ 
fiaaloos  geologic^  formaticm  as  New  Soutb  Wales.  I 
MS:  sorry  to  state*  however,  that,  in  consequence  oC 
wpme  of  those  petty  jealousies,  dislikes,  and  antipathies^, 
winch  are  found  so  frequently  to  affect  the  motiona; 
^f  the  state-carriage  in  the  colonies.  Major  Mitchell 
was  laid  entirely  on  the  shelf,  in  as  far  as  regarded  the 
li^rthg  dowa  of  the  lines  of  roads,  or  the  prosecution  of 
geographical  discovery  in  the  interior,  during  the  late 
CfslieHiial  administration.  Any  person's  line  of  road  was[ 
{mfeired  to  that  officer's,  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
tllQCismds  of  the  public  m<mey  were  consequently  ex* 
{lidded  to  :no  purpose,  in  clearing  and  fcMrming  lines 
of  rd^^  which  will  now  be  superseded  by  others  of  far 
|^«#Bt;and  of  far  greater  utility.  I  am  happy  to  state, 
iMMvevef^^  that  the  present  Governor  has  acted  in  this 
ii»piifttot  particular  in  greater  aoc<Hdance  witit  the 
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interests  of  the  coiuinunity.  It  is  doubtlesB  the  highest 
mark  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  to  avail  himself 
of  eminent  talent  for  the  advancement  of  the  general 
welfare,  in  whatever  department  of  the  public  service 
or  in  whatever  quarter  it  is  evinced  :  it  is  an  evidence 
alike  of  intellectual  weakness  and  of  something  im- 
plying a  betrayal  of  trust,  to  commit  the  weightier  cofi- 
cems  of  the  public  to  drivelling  incapacity. 

To  the  westward  of  Mount  Vittoria,  the  country  con- 
sists chiefly  of  hills  and  valleys  watered  by  mnning 
streams,  and  abounding  in  excellent  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle :  there  has  consequently  been  a  considerable 
extent  of  land  located  in  this  part  of  the  route ;  and  the 
different  roads  to  Bathurst — of  which  there  are  at  pre- 
sent no  fewer  than  four,  three  of  which,  however,  have 
nearly  been  superseded  by  Major  Mitchell's  new  line- 
conduct  the  traveller  to  many  interesting  spots,  where 
prosperous  farming  establishments  have  been  formed  in 
the  wilderness,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  oxen  are  heard  in 
the  dewy  morning,  enlivening  the  inland  *'  woods  and 
wilds"  of  Australia,  and  recalling  the  cherished  recol- 
lections of  rural  scenes  far  beyond  the  annual  northern 
journey  of  the  sun. 

The  highest  land  on  the  Blue  Mountains'  road  occurs 
at  the  distance  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  from  Syd- 
ney ;  the  road  crossing  the  dividing  range  that  separates 
the  eastern  from  the  western  waters  in  that  part  of  the 
route.  There  is  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with 
these  waters  not  undeserving  of  attention.  Those  flow- 
ing to  the  westward,  or  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
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abound  in  a  species  of  perch,  or  cod,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  colony,  of  which  the  waters  flowing  to  the  east- 
ward are  entirely  destitute ;  and  the  ultimate  direction 
of  any  stream  of  unknown  destination  found  winding 
along  the  trackless  ravines  of  the  intervening  moun* 
tains,  can  be  determined  with  the  utmost  certainty  from 
this  circumstance.  The  cod  caught  in  the  river  Lachlan 
are  large  and  well-flavoured,  and  are  preserved  by  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  I  have  seen  them  in  this  state  at  the 
table  of  a  respectable  settler  at  Bathurst,  who  had  them 
brought  as  a  deUcacy  from  his  grazing  station,  at  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  overland.  The  gentleman 
I  allude  to  related  an  amusing  anecdote  connected  with 
Australian  fishing,  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  ob- 
servation a  short  time  before.  He  had  been  out  for 
several  days  on  an  excursion  in  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  other  settlers  of  the  Bathurst  district,  and  two  or 
three  black  natives  :  one  of  the  latter  had  a  complete 
suit  of  slop-clothing,  consisting  of  a  gray  jacket  and 
trowsers,  which  had  been  given  him  by  my  informant, 
to  whom  it  seems  he  was  much  attached,  and  whose 
name  he  had  even  adopted  as  a  mark  of  respect.  In 
the  course  of  the  expedition,  the  party  caught  a  quantity 
of  fish  in  one  of  the  western  rivers ;  and  after  roasting 
as  many  of  them  as  they  required  at  the  time,  the  rest 
were  entrusted  to  Jackie  to  carry  to  the  next  resting- 
place.  Jackie  had  no  fish-basket,  but  he  had  ingenuity 
enough  to  find  a  substitute  ;  for,  cutting  ofi*  both  of  the 
sleeves  of  his  jacket  close  by  the  shoulder,  and  tying 
up  the  ends  of  them,  he  packed  them  both  full  of  fish. 
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and  slung  them  round  his  neck,  perfectly  miconscimn 
of  the  ludicrous  appearance  he  exhibited. 

The  view  of  the  plain  of  Batharst  from  the  elevated 
land  to  the  eastward,  from  which  it  is  first  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  is  singularly  interesting.  The  eye  is  w 
much  accustomed  to  forest  scenery  in  New  South  Wahi, 
that  the  sight  of  clear  land  is  naturally  aasoeiated  with 
the  idea  of  a  vast  expenditure  of  human  labour,  and 
the  view  of  an  extensive  plain  naturally  destitute  of  tim- 
ber consequently  affects  the  traveller  with  a  minted 
emotion  of  surprise  and  delight.  The  plain  of  Bathmvt 
is  about  nineteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  six  to  eight 
in  breadth,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  tweotj 
square  miles  of  naturally  clear  land.  It  is  by  no  meant 
a  dead  level,  but  consists  rather  of  a  series  of  gends 
elevations  with  intei*vening  plains  of  moderate  ezteat, 
the  surrounding  forest-country  being  generally  veiy 
thinly  timbered,  and  patches  of  forest  stretchisg  it 
irregular  intervals  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plains, 
like  points  of  land  into  a  lake. 

It  were  no  easy  task  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
such  open  plains  in  the  interior  of  a  country  so  uui* 
formly  covered  with  timber  in  all  other  localities  as  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,  and  especially  in  situar 
tions  where  the  soil  is  evidently  by  no  means  unfavour- 
able for  the  growth  of  timber.  For  my  own  party  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  plains  of  Bathorst,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  in  the  colony,  both  to  the 
ttortliward  and  southward,  have  at  some  former  period 
been  covered  with  timber,  in  common  with  the  other 


parts  of  the  territory ;  but  that  the  timber  hayix^  been 
in  great  measure  destroyed  iii:  the  course  pfaojaie  long 
drought  similar  to  the!  olie  experienced  during  the  go* 
yernment  of  General  Ddrlingi  the  frequent  burning  of 
the  rich  long  grass  <hi  the  plains  by  the  black  native^ 
has  gt^ditaUy  destroyed  the  remainder  of  the  forest,  and 
prevented  the  growth  of  any  succeeding  generation  of 
young  trees.  la  confirmation  of  this  idea,  I  observed 
depressions:  in  some  parts  of  the  plains,  exactly  similar 
to  those  whidb  are  formed  by  the  burning  out  of  a  larg« 
tree,  while  in  other  places  perpeMtcular  holes  of  two  or 
thtee  ^iinidepth,  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  admit 
a  hofse^s  1^,  aiid  for  that  reason  somewhat  dangerous 
tQ  horsemeo,  are  not  utifrequently  met  with,  and  seem 
IQ:  indicate  the  plaices  eu.  which  smaller  trees  of  hard 
timb^  hid  gradually  wasted  away.  On  the  other  hand^> 
ijtmx^  Iki:^  parts  ojf  the  territory,  as  for  instance  in  the 
mpp^n.  portion  of  the  district  of  Hunter's  River,  whfifia 
tfeie^njountry  is  but  lightly  timbered,  in  which  all, the 
standing  trees  are  evidently  of  great  age,  but  in  which 
Ihete-are  no;  yomig  trees  springing  up  to  supply  the 
pj/9l?es:  of /those  that  are  dying  awayv  la  ahort^to  luse 
^0  ;W0|)ds>  of  7  Humboldt,  which,  however,.!  quote 
BCierfilyifrom;  memory,— ^"  The  distribution  of  organixed 
hfm^i^.mefc  tbej  surface  of  the  globe  is  a r problem  toa 
diiffidujjti  tf^ramatr  to  solve ,  in  tbe^  present;  state  of ohis 
fciw^Jttigcl.tMad  of  his  powers,"  .  i  :.  :  k?  ; .  .; 
oiH  bav^ielsewbere  observed  that  the  |£liam.  of  BaUiiirsl^ 
ijlotrs^efsed  in  ^the  direction  of  ita  len^Ei^Ltbe  riv^ 
Macqt^iitte,^,^hich  pursues  a  meanderiiig  coiurseralon^ 
the  plains,  having  its  banks  occasionally  ornamented 
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with  a  handsome  though  rather  inelancholy-loc 
tree>  called  the  swamp-oak.  During  my  stay  at 
thurst,  I  ascended  a  conical  hill  of  about  three  or 
hundred  feet  in  height,  called  Mount  Pleasant,  &iti 
on  the  extensive  estate  of  Major-General  Stewart 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  summit  of  whici 
scenery  reminded  me  of  the  view  from  Stirling  C 
in  Scotland.  The  level  plain  lay  extended  to  thei 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach^  like  a  large 
with  a  belt  of  forest  skirting  its  deeply-indented  sb 
while  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle' 
roaming  in  every  direction  over  its  luxuriant  pas 
The  river,  which  had  traversed  its  whole  extent  thn 
an  avenue  of  melancholy  swamp-oaks,  seemed  as 
were  mournfully  winding  its  silent  way  to  the  cBi 
and  unknown  interior,  like  a  young  adventurer  wee 
unwillingly  as  he  leaves  the  joyous  scenes  of  bk 
hood  for  some  far  remote  and  foreign  land.  The  he 
of  respectable  settlers,  with  their  extensive  farm*] 
and  out-buildings,  their  orchards  and  their  patch 
cultivated  land,  were  seen  at  irregular  distances  all 
the  plains ;  while  the  numerous  tuif-built,  thatched 
white-washed  cottages  of  the  smaller  settlers  enfit 
the  scene. 

The  great  extent  of  naturally  clear  land  of  snj! 
quality  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Bathursl 
trict  when  the  stream  of  free  emigration  had  begt 
flow  to  the  shores  of  Australia  :  but  the  difBcoM 
the  mountain-road,  which  at  that  period  were  mttB 
and  prodigious,  could  only  be  overpowered  by  mcfi 
sessed  both  of  energy  and  capital.  The  Batburet  c<H 
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was  therfifore  for  the  most  part  apportioned  out  in 
grants  of  two  thousand  acres  each^  to  families  of  re- 
spectability ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  district 
has  hitherto  maintained  its  superior  character,  both  in 
the  state  of  harmony  in  which  the  respectable  settlers 
appear  to  live  with  each  other,  and  in  the  regard  they 
manifest  for  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  their  families  and  servants.  As 
nearly  one  half  of  the  respectable  families  of  the  district 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  communion,  there  are  both 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  stationed  at  Bathurst;  the 
Episcopal  Church  being  situated  on  the  east,  and  the 
Presbyterian  or  Scots  Church  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river.  The  Episcopal  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Keane,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin;  the 
Scotch  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  K.  D.  S  my  the,  A.  M. ; 
and  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  add,  as  a  valuable 
testimony  in  their  favour,  that  the  worshipping  of  God 
in  their  own  families — a  much-neglected  service,  the 
benign  and  humanizing  influence  of  which,  however, 
cannot  but  be  seen  and  felt  wherever  it  is  duly  ob- 
served— is  generally  practised  by  the  more  respectable 
settlers  of  both  communions  on  the  plains.  I  wish  it 
were  only  in  my  power  to  give  an  equally  favourable 
testimony  of  a  single  other  district  similarly  circum- 
stanced in  the  territory.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  has 
recently  been  appointed  for  the  Bathurst  district,  and  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  has  been  stationed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  settlement  during  the  past  year. 

Besides  the  respectable  families  I  have  just  alluded 
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to,  there  are  many  small  settlers  residing  on  different 
parts  of  the  plains  of  Batburst,  of  whom  not  a  few  have 
made  themselves  comfortable  and  independent,  though 
others  are  distinguished  only  for  their  reckless  dissi" 
pation.  A  settlement  of  veteran  soldiers  was  formed 
by  the  colonial  government  several  years  ago,  at  a  place 
called  the  Black  Rock ;  and  the  indulgences  that  were 
afforded  them  might  certainly  have  placed  them  event* 
ually  in  comparative  independence  :  but  a  military  life 
seems,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  have  a 
thoroughly  depraving  influence  on  the  common  soldier; 
and,  of  the  few  individuals  that  escape  that  influence, 
the  majority  are  absolutely  good  for  nothing  in  any 
other  department  of  life.  Such,  at  all  events,  has 
hitherto  been  the  uniform  result  of  all  the  attempts  of 
Government,  in  the  way  of  forming  settlements  of 
veteran  soldiers  in  the  colony.  A  number  of  small 
settlers  of  a  more  hopeful  character  were  located  a  few 
years  ago  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Vale,  a  valley  commani" 
eating  with  the  plains  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river, 
and  approaching  the  nearest  in  its  original  state  to  the 
beau  ideal  of  natural  scenery  of  any  thing  I  have  ever 
beheld.  It  is  traversed  for  several  miles  by  a  rivulet 
which  empties  itself  into  the  river  Macquarie,  the 
native  grass  on  either  side  of  which  has  a  verdant  ap- 
pearance quite  refreshing  to  the  eye;  and  trees  of 
moderate  height,  and  of  highly  graceful  foliage,  are 
disposed  at  irregular  intervals  over  its  whole  extent,  so 
as  to  produce  the  most  picturesque  effect  imaginable. 
I  called  at  the  cottage  of  a  respectable  free  emigrant 
Scotch  settler  who  had  been  long  in  the  colony,  bat 


had  oiUy  reaeti%i^fctted  with  his, large  ahcT  highly 
reputafok  .family  at-  tbie  entrahoe  of  the  vBlek  ■  His  cot- 
tage wa^'biriltr  p^'lorf,  and  covered  with  thatch ;  but 
being  plasteitd  with  a  composttioh  of  ifnud,  and  white^- 
wasfasd  both  withia  and  without,  it  had  an-  air  ofnea!^ 
nessr  and>  comfort  quite  attractive^  Oil  the  opea  lawn 
in  front  jof  it  there  were  two  or  three' trees  of  a  peculiarly 
omamexttali  character ;  and  as- 1  bad  .reason  to  suspect 
that  in  tbajtfspirit  of  irreconcile^ble  edmil^  to  all  statkl^ 
ing  timbet,  .whichi  is  almost  uniformly  evideed  by  the 
Austialianc£olonists,  their  extirpation  had  alheady  been 
determined^  .1  could  not  help  interceding  for  thei^ 
presei^Tationi;  telling  my  worthy  friend  -  at  4he  ^ame 
time,  that  if  he  cut  them  down  notwith9tafiding,  he 
wouldrdeserve  to  be  summoned  before  the  ijirk  Sessiod^ 
or  Ptiesbytenan  Parochial  Ecclesiastical  Courtv  for  a' 
misdiemeanour^ 

,vThe  locality  occupied  by  the  public  buildings  >  at 
Batii^urat,  around  which  a  town  of  considerable  size 
and  importance  is  now  in  rapid,  progress  of  formation^ 
is  coileA  the  Settlement.  In  the,  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  Settlement  a  few  small  grants  of  land  were 
apportioned,  by  the  late  colonial  government  as  home* 
stations,,  to  various  respectable  proprietors  who  already 
possessed  extensive  tiiacts  in  the  surrounding  country^ 
and  it  i&  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  had 
no4>bem:eariier.  introduced  and  more  generally  folloB'vd. 
It^:W0^1di  have  brought  all  the  respectable  proprietoars  of 
a  lai^e;iitent  of  country  wdtbin.  a  moderate  distance  of 
eachnotber^and  wijthin  reach  of  the  means  of  religious  in- 
stniGticsa,^and<^f  an  education  for  theirchildren^vsuperior 
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to  what  families  residing  far  apart  from  each  other  can 
obtain ;  ^vhile  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  could 
have  ranged  over  the  surrounding  pastoral  country  for 
hundreds  of  miles  as  freely  as  they  do  now.  Indeed, 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  plains  of  Bathurst  for 
such  a  purpose  is  so  strikingly  obvious^  and  the  adoption 
of  that  purpose  would  have  proved  so  evidently  cod- 
ducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony,  that  it  is 
almost  marvellous  that  the  idea  should  not  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  last  two  Governors  of  New  South 
Wales ;  by  both  of  whom  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
Bathurst  district  were,  with  only  a  few  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  recklessly  and  irrecoverably  alienated  in  large 
tracts^  without  the  least  regard  for  the  real  welfare  of 
its  future  inhabitants.  I  should  be  sorry  to  insinuate 
that  any  proprietor  on  the  plains  has  more  land  than  he 
ought  to  have  had :  I  only  maintain  that  the  general 
interests  of  the  community  required  that  individuals 
should  not  have  had  so  much  as  they  actually  obtained 
in  that  particular  locality ;  and  that  the  Governors  I 
allude  to  were,  therefore,  greatly  in  fault,  in  overlooking 
BO  important  a  consideration. 

Several  of  the  more  respectable  wool-growing  settlers 
in  the  Bathurst  district  can  afford  to  run  carriages  or 
curricles  of  their  own ;  but  the  expense  of  maintaining 
an  equipage  in  New  South  Wales  is  much  less  than  in 
England.  This  of  course  gives  the  plains  rather  a  bril- 
liant appearance — very  different  I  apprehend  from  that 
of  most  of  the  back-settlements  of  Upper  Canada ;  and 
the  cottages  of  some  of  the  settlers  (for  such  is  the  ge- 
neral style  of  building  in  the  interior)  would  do  credit 
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to  some  of  the  more  tasteful  suburbs  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis.    I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  admirable 
taste  and  even  elegance  displayed  in  the  cottage  and 
grounds  of  Captain  Piper,  a  Scotch  gentleman-  from 
Ayrshire^  well-known  in  the  colony,  who  has  resided 
with  his  large  family  for  several  years  past  in  the  Au- 
stralian Highlands.    Captain  Piper's  cottage  is  situated 
on  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  eastward  of  the  plains,  over 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  and  highly  interesting 
view;  the  prospect  in  front  being  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  a  range  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  in  the  western 
interior :   indeed  I  do  not  know,  that  *^  the  banks  an* 
braes  o'  bonnie  Doun,"  the  well-known  classical  locality 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  so  beautifully  celebrated  in  the 
Doric  dialect  of  Ayrshire  by  the  poet  Burns,  can  exhibit 
features  more  interesting  or  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
the  Australian  locality  which  Captain  Piper  has  named 
after  it  *  to  keep  it  in  remembrance.     I  spent  an  after- 
noon at  Captain  Piper's  during  my  visit  to  Bathurst, 
and  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  evening  obla- 
Hon  was  offered  up  with  all  due  solemnity,  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  family  circle,  on  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.     Shortly   afterwards,  when   we   were  just   about 
taking  leave,  to  pursue  our  course  across  the  plains  to  our 
head-quarters  in  the  clear  moonlight,  a  musical  band, 
consisting  entirely  of  a  few  of  the  farm-servants,  who  had 
each  learned  to  play  on  some  musical  instrument,  struck 
up  a  lively  Scottish  air  under  the  verandah,  which,  I 
confess,  was,  on  my  own  part  at  least,  equally  unex- 
pected and  animating. 

*  AUoway  Bank. 
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The  sorts  of  wood  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
forest-ground  nearest  the  settlement  are  those  de* 
signated  by  the  colonists  the  white  gum,  the  honey- 
suckle,  the  dwarf-box,  and  the  swamp-oak :  I  cannot 
pretend  to  assign  them  their  botanical  names.  From 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  white  gum  a  sab- 
stance  of  a  whitish  colour  exudes  in  considerable  qaan- 
tity,  and  is  found  lying  on  the  grass  underneath  the 
branches,  in  the  dewy  morning,  like  hoar-frost.  It  is 
called  manna  in  the  colony ;  but  whether  its  chemical 
qualities  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  manna  of 
commerce,  I  do  not  know  :  it  is  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
is  by  no  means  unpleasant ;  but  its  relish  reminds  one  too 
much  of  the  medicine-chest  to  be  particularly  agreeable. 

The  openness  of  the  country  around  Bathurst  is  ra- 
ther more  favourable  for  hunting  and  shooting  than 
most  other  parts  of  the  territory,  with  the  exception  of 
Argyle  and  Liverpool  Plains.  The  kangaroo  and  the 
emu,  a  bird  resembling  the  ostrich,  are  hunted  with 
dogs  :  they  are  both  feeble  animals,  but  they  are  not 
altogether  destitute  of  means  of  defence  :  in  addition 
to  their  swiftness  of  foot,  which  they  possess  in  conmion 
with  the  hare  and  the  ostrich  of  other  countries,  th6 
emu  has  great  muscular  power  in  his  long  iron  limbs, 
and  can  give  an  awkward  blow  to  his  pursuer  by 
striking  out  at  him  behind  like  a  young  horse ;  while  the 
kangaroo,  when  brought  to  bay  by  the  dogs,  rests  him- 
self on  his  strong  muscular  tail ;  seizes  the  dog  with  hib 
little  hands  or  fore  feet ;  and,  thrusting  at  him  with  one 
of  his  hind  feet,  which  is  armed  for  the  purpose  with  a 
single  sharp-pointed  hoof,  perhaps  lays  his  side  com- 
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pletely  open.  When  hotly  pursued,  the  kangaroo  some- 
times takes  to  the  water,  where,  if  he  happens  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  dog,  he  has  a  singular  advantage  over  all 
other  quadrupeds  of  his  own  size,  from  his  ability  to 
stand  erect  in  pretty  deep  water.  In  this  position  he 
waits  for  the  dog,  and  when  the  latter  comes  up  close 
to  him,  he  seizes  him  with  his  fore  feet,  and  presses  him 
under  the  water  till  he  is  drowned.  The  bustard  or  na- 
tive turkey  is  occasionally  shot  in  the  Bathurst  country : 
it  sometimes  weighs  eighteen  pounds,  and  it  differs 
from  the  common  turkey  in  the  flesh  of  the  legs  being 
white,  while  that  of  the  breast  is  dark-coloured.  The 
quail,  the  snipe,  the  wood-duck,  the  black  or  water- 
duck,  the  curlew,  the  mutton-bird,  and  the  spurwing 
plover  also  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  period 
of  my  first  visit  to  Bathurst,  in  the  year  1826,  there  was 
a  club  or  society  in  great  vigour  in  the  district,  called 
The  Bathurst  Hunt,  It  was  formed  chiefly  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  native  dog,  which  was  then  rather  trou- 
blesome in  the  district  on  account  of  its  sheep-killing 
|iropensities ;  and  the  members  had  each  to  appear  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Hunt  in  a  green  coatee  with  silver 
buttons,  a  red  vest  and  white  under-clothing,,  the  lower 
extremities  being  encased  in  top-boots.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  who  the  man  of  genius  was  who  had 
invented  a  uniform  sufficiently  grotesque  for  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute  ;  but  I  was  not  sorry  to  learn, 
on  my  second  visit,  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  that 
the  Hunt  had  died  a  natural  death,  the  members,  I 
presume,  having  arrived  in  the  mean  time  at  years  of 
discretion. 
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The  plain  of  Bathurst  is  upwards  of  two  thoasand 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea— an  eleva- 
tion which  compensates  for  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
vegetation   at   Bathurst   being   exactly  similar  in  its 
character  to  that  of  Van  Dieraan's  Land,   ten  degrees 
farther  to  the  south.    This  elevation  is  remarkably  con- 
ducive to  the  general  health  of  the  district,  Batbunt 
being  unquestionably  the  Montpelier   of  New  Soath 
Wales.     The  cheeks  of  the  children  beyond  the  moun- 
tains have  a  rosy  tint,  which  is  seldom  observable  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  colony ;  and  diseases  which  affect  the 
human  frame  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  are  there  in 
great   measure  unknown.      For  persons   exhibiting  a 
tendency  to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  medical  men  consider 
the  climate  of  Bathurst  as  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
in  the  world,  both  from  the  mild  temperature  and  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air.     A  gentleman  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property  in  the  Bathurst  district  had   long 
been  a  victim  to  an  asthmatic  affection  in  the  mother 
country,  and  was  so  ill  during  his  residence  in  Sydney, 
that  he  could  not  venture  to  go  to  bed,  but  had  ua^ 
formly  to  spend  the  night  leaning  his  head  on  bis  arms 
at  a  table  :    on  ascending  the  Blue  Mountains,  bow- 
ever,  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise  and  delight,  that 
the  distressing  affection  had  completely  left  him.     He 
resided  for  several  years  in  perfect  health  in  the  Bathurst 
district ;  but  in  occasionally  coming  to  Sydney  on  basi- 
ness,  he  found  that  the  affection  uniformly  returned 
when  he  reached  a  certain  level  in  descending  towards 
the  low  country  on  the  coast.    As  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  asthmatic  affection  did  not  depend  in  the 
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least  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  case  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  greatly  diminished  denseness  o£ 
the  atmosphere  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  west- 
ern interior.  In  short,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so  well 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  persons  either  suffering 
under,  or  threatened  with,  affections  of  the  lungs,  or 
for  the  refitting  of  shattered  India  constitutions,  as 
the  district  of  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
climate  of  Argyle,  however,  and  of  the  high  land  gene- 
rally to  the  south-westward,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Bathurst,  and,  of  consequence,  equally  salubrious. 

The  direct  distance  from  Sydney  to  the  town  of 
WoUongong,  in  the  district  of  lUawarra,  or,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  the  Five  Islands,  from  five  small 
islands  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  is  not  greater  than 
Forty-five  miles;  and  the  communication  with  the 
capital,  except  for  travellers,  is  managed  chiefly  by 
water :  but  as  the  intervening  country  is  intersected 
by  numerous  ravines,  as  well  as  by  several  arms  of  the 
sea,  the  road  to  lUawarra  describes  two  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  of  which  the  coast  line  forms  the 
base — running  for  a  certain  distance  to  the  south-west- 
ward, and  then  suddenly  breaking  off  eight  points  to 
the  south-eastward  after  heading  the  ravines.  The  dis- 
tance by  land  is  therefore  about  seventy  miles,  the  road 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Campbell* 
town. 

The  road  to  Liverpool,  which  is  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Sydney,  turns  off  to  the  left  from  the  road  to 
Parramatta,  about  five  miles  from  the  capital.     It  is 
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exceedingly  uninteresting ;  the  coantry  on  either  side 
being  a  dense  forest,  and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  poor 
and  unproductive.  The  patches  of  cultivated  land  whieh 
are  fallen  in  with  on  the  Liverpool  road  are  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of  public-houses — and  these  are  by  no  means 
few  in  number — by  the  way-side.  The  town  of  Liver- 
pool is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  George's 
River,  which  empties  itself  into  Botany  Bay»  and  forms 
the  grand  thoroughfare  for  the  extensive  country  to 
the  southward  and  westward.  The  cliief  object  of 
attraction  which  it  exhibits  is  a  handsome  hospital, 
erected  during  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
which  ought  certainly  never  to  have  occupied  such  a 
locality.  Indeed,  the  convenience  of  the  public  seems 
to  have  almost  uniformly  been  the  last  thing  considered 
in  the  erection  of  such  edifices  in  New  South  Wales. 
A  plain  temporary  wooden  building,  that  could  easily 
have  been  erected  at  an  insignificant  cost,  would  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  as  a  district  hospital  to 
an  extensive  neighbourhood  in  the  colony:  and  if  a 
colonial  surgeon  had  been  appointed  to  visit  two  or 
three  such  hospitals — each  situated  in  the  centre  of  its 
own  district— the  health  of  the  colony  would  have  been 
much  more  effectually  secured,  than  by  erecting  an  ex- 
tensive and  costly  edifice  in  a  distant  and  inconvenient 
locality :  for  the  Liverpool  Hospital,  intended  for  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  to  the  south-westward,  and 
the  Newcastle  Hospital,  intended  for  the  extensive  dis- 
trict of  Hunter's  River,  are  each  as  preposterously  situ- 
ated for  the  purposes  they  were  respectively  intended 
to  serve,  as  the  Custom- House  in  the  British  metropolis, 
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which  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  shipping  on  theThames, 
would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  erected  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  out  of  London  on  the  Great  North  >Road. 
And  the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  evil  in  the 
cases  I  have  just  mentioned  has  been  merely  imaginary, 
or  is  objectionable  only  on  the  score  of  inconvenience 
and  expense ;  for  unfortunate  individuals,  of  the  class 
of  assigned  servants  or  convict-labourers,  have  actually 
died  on  their  way  to  these  hospitals,  merely  from  ex- 
posure to  the  hot  sun,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  on  a  bullock-cart. 

.  The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Campbelltovvn  is  thir- 
teen miles  ;  and  along  the  whole  intervening  line  of  road 
there  are  neat  cottages  at  irregular  intervals  belonging 
to  respectable  resident  proprietors,  the  appearance  of 
which  greatly  enlivens  the  scenery.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Campbelltown,  the  country,  which 
consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  has  much 
more  of  an  English  aspect  than  most  other  jDarts  of  the 
territory,  and  the  proportion  of  cleared  land  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  Campbelltown  having  been  the  centre  point 
to  which  the  efforts  of  Governor  Macquarie  were  long 
and  systematically  directed,  in  attempting  to  form  a 
race  of  sinall  farmers  out  of  the  emancipated  convict- 
population  of  the  colony.  The  district  of  Campbelltown, 
however,  is  unfortunately  situated  in  regard  to  water; 
the  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  being  stronglyim- 
pregnated  with  alum,  which  renders  the  water  brackish. 
But  the  evil  is  not  without  remedy;  and  a  substantial 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  of 
Mount  Gilead,  has  deserved  well  of  the  colonial  public  in 
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demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  that  remedy,  and  the  prac* 
ticability  of  its  general  application.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Campbelltown,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
colony^  the  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  water- 
courses^ which  in  rainy  seasons  contain  running  streams 
of  considerable  size,  but  which  are  quite  dry  at  all  other 
times.  Across  one  of  these  water-courses,  Mr.  Rose 
formed  a  strong  embankment  sufficiently  broad  at  the 
surface  to  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  a  cart-road 
from  bank  to  bank.  The  result  has  equalled  his  highest 
anticipations  :  the  embankment  has  permanently  dam- 
med up  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  excellent  quality, 
sufficient  to  afford  an  abundant  supply  at  all  seasons 
for  his  farming  establishment,  besides  forming  an  orna- 
mental sheet  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  bis  residence. 
Water  dammed  up  in  this  way^  or  even  collected  in 
large  basins  formed  for  the  purpose,  is  not  liable  to  be- 
come putrid  in  New  South  Wales,  as  it  frequently  does 
in  similar  circumstances  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
many  farms  in  the  colony  that  have  no  other  water  than 
what  is  thus  collected  from  the  surface  during  heavy  rains 
in  natural  basins  or  water-holes,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
colonists ;  the  water  in  such  holes  or  basins  remaining 
pure  and  wholesome  to  the  last  drop.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  formation  of  these  natural  basins 
or  reservoirs,  some  of  which  are  of  great  depth,  and  have 
more  the  appearance  of  artificial  than  of  natural  pro- 
ductions ;  but  their  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory is  a  blessing  of  incalculable  value  to  the  colonial 
community. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Campbelltown  to  the  right 
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is  the  dairy-farm  or  estate  of  Glenlee,  to  which  I  have 
elsewhere  alluded.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  cleared 
land  on  the  Glenlee  estate,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  laid  down  with  English  grasses,  the  paddocks 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  hedges  of  quince 
or  lemon-tree — the  usual  but  seldom-used  colonial  sub- 
stitutes for  the  hawthorn.  The  country  is  of  an  un- 
dulating character,  and  the  scenery  from  Glenlee  House 
— a  handsome  two-story  house,  built  partly  of  brick 
and  partly  of  a  drab-coloured  sandstone — is  rich,  and 
most  agreeably  diversified.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Cow  pasture  River,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
Mr.  Howe's  estate,  is  the  much  more  extensive  estate 
of  Camden,  the  property  of  the  late  John  Macarthur, 
Esq.,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best-conducted  esta- 
blishments in  the  colony.  Indeed,  Mr.  Macarthur's 
family  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the  highly  ju- 
dicious mode  of  treatment  they  have  uniformly  pursued 
towards  the  numerous  convict-servants  on  their  estate, 
and  for  the  interest  they  have  uniformly  taken  in  pro- 
moting their  comfortable  settlement  on  their  attainment 
of  freedom.  The  Messrs.  Macarthur,  Jun.,  who  are 
both  magistrates  of  the  territory,  have  lately  erected  a 
splendid  mansion  on  the  Camden  estate,  and  their 
extensive  gardens  are  a  model  to  the  colony.  The  vine- 
yard at  Camden  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
forward  in  the  country.  There  are  many  other  estates, 
however,  besides  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  be- 
longing to  respectable  resident  proprietors  in  this  part 
of  the  colonial  territory  ;  and  I  know  no  part  of  the 
world,  in  which  families  of  moderate  capital,  and  pos- 
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setsing  ability  to  manage  their  afiaira  with  the  leqaiHte 
discretion^  could  more  easily  asaemble  around  them  a 
large  proportion  of  the  comforts,  I  might  even  add  the 
elegancies  and  the  luxuries,  of  rural  life. 

From  Campbelltown  to  Appin,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles,  the  country  continues  to  exhibit  the  same  plea- 
sing  appearance  of  fertility,  and  the  proportion  of  cleared 
and  cultivated  land  continues  very  considerable.  About 
six  miles  from  Campbelltown  to  the  left  of  the  road  is 
Brookdale  cottage,  the  residence  of  Hamilton  Hume, 
Esq.,  a  Scoto-Australian,  whom  I  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  mention,  and  to  whom  the  colony  is  under 
considerable  obligations.  The  natives  of  New  South 
Wales  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  find  their  way  in  the 
forest,  in  places  where  the  most  sagacious  European 
would  be  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  irrecoverably 
lost;  and  Mr.  Hume  possesses  this  quality  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  a  superior  degree,  conjoined  with  a  singu- 
larly enterprising  spirit  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
It  was  this  gentleman  who  first  ferreted  his  way, 
through  a  series  of  miserable  jungles  and  across  rugged 
and  unpromising  ravines,  to  what  is  now  called  The 
New  Country/,  or  the  district  of  Argyle ;  and  I  have 
akeady  mentioned,  that  he  has  since  reached  Bass's 
Straits,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hovell,  a  respectable 
settler  in  the  same  vicinity,  by  crossing  the  country  to 
the  southward.  Mr.  Hume  uses  neither  compass  nor 
quadrant ;  but,  like  the  Indians  of  America,  he  manages 
to  find  his  way  through  the  forest  to  any  particular 
locality  with  a  precision  often  unattainable  by  those  who 
are  most  skilful  in  the  use  of  both.     Mr.  Hume  is  de- 
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scended  from  one  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  same  name,  to  which 
the  dormant  earldom  of  March  on  the  Scottish  border 
anciently  belonged. 

The  remainder  of  the  old  route  to  Illawarra  is  still  a 
mere  bush-road,  the  regular  Government  road,  on 
which  a  gang  of  convicts  have  been  employed  for  some 
time  past,  being  not  yet  completed.  For  many  a  long 
mile  from  Appin  the  country  is  exceedingly  sterile  and 
uninteresting;  but,  on  gaining  the  summit  of  the  Illawarra 
Mountain — a  lofty  and  precipitous  range  running  paral- 
lel to  the  coast,  and  supporting  the  elevated  table-land 
to  the  westward — the  view  is  indescribably  magnificent : 
for  all  at  once,  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  far 
and  wide  to  the  eastward,  bursts  upon  the  view,  while 
almost  right  under  foot  it  is  seen  lashing  the  black  rocks 
that  form  its  iron  boundary  to  the  westward,  like  an 
angry  lion  lashing  the  bars  of  his  cage  with  his  bushy 
tail,  or  dashing  its  huge  breakers  on  the  intervening 
sandy  beaches  in  immense  masses  of  white  foam,  and 
with  a  loud  and  deafening  noise.  In  short,  after  the 
long  and  uninteresting  ride  from  Appin,  the  scenery 
from  the  summit  of  the  Illawarra  Mountain  is  over- 
poweringly  sublime. 

The  district  of  Illawarra  consists  of  a  belt  of  land 
inclosed  between  the  mountain  and  the .  ocean,  increa- 
sing in  breadth  to  the  southward,  and,  though  generally 
thickly  wooded,  for  the  most  part  of  exuberant  fertility. 
The  descent  of  the  mountain,  which  is  probably  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  is  the  most  precipitous  I  have 
seen  used  in  the  colony  for  a  road,  and  horses  that  are 
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unaccustomed  to  the  route  betray  the  utmost  unwilling* 
ness  to  proceed  in  certain  parts  of  it.  The  rider  uoi- 
formly  dismounts  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  pre- 
cedes the  horse,  holding  the  end  of  the  bridle  in  his 
hand ;  but  on  reaching  any  part  of  the  descent  more 
than  usually  steep,  the  horse  occasionally  stops  short 
from  absolute  fear,  and  the  rider  has  actually  to  pull 
him  down  by  the  bridle  at  the  risk  of  his  rolling  over 
him. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  district  of  Illawarra  along 
with  my  brother,  who  had  never  been  in  that  part  of 
the  colony  before,  in  the  month  of  May,  1 836.  After 
leaving  the  stage-coach  at  Campbelltown,  thirty-three 
miles  from  Sydney,  we  were  detained  for  several  hours 
before  we  could  procure  horses  for  the  remainder  of  our 
journey,  and  it  was  consequently  quite  dark  ere  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Illawarra  mountain.  We 
attempted  the  descent,  however,  in  the  darkness ;  but 
after  having  got  down  a  little  way,  we  found  it  too 
hazardous  to  proceed,  and  were  accordingly  obliged  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  night,  which  was  extremely 
cold,  on  the  mountain,  sitting  at  the  roots  of  trees  with 
our  horses'  bridles  in  our  hands. 

There  is  a  resting-place  for  travellers  ascending  the 
mountain,  about  half-way  up,  called  the  big  tree  :  it  is 
a  dead  tree  of  immense  size,  the  internal  parts  of  which 
have  been  consumed  by  fire,  although  it  is  still  of  about 
a  hundred  feet  in  height.  My  fellow  traveller  and 
myself  entered  into  the  hollow,  into  which  there  is  an 
entrance  on  one  side  as  wide  as  a  church-door,  with 
both  our  horses ;  and,  although  the  latter  were  both  of 
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the  largest  size  of  riding  horses  in  the  colony,  I  per- 
ceived that  there  was  room  enough  for  a  third  rider  and 
his  steed.  My  fellow-traveller  told  me,  indeed,  that  on 
a  former  journey  he  had  actually  been  one  of  three 
horsemen,  all  of  whom  had,  together  with  their  horses^ 
been  accommodated  within  the  big  tree  at  the  same 
time. 

The  vegetation  of  the  district  of  Illawarra  is  very 
peculiar,  and  has  more  of  a  tropical  character  than  that 
of  other  districts  in  the  colony  considerably  farther  to 
the  northward.  This  may  arise  partly  from  its  being 
sheltered  from  the  cold  westerly  winds  of  the  winter 
months,  by  the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the 
coast.  I  presume,  however,  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  district  exhibiting  various  indi- 
cations of  a  volcanic  origin.  The  peculiarity  I  have 
just  mentioned  is  observable  even  on  the  mountain, 
where  the  rich  variety  of  the  vegetation  contrasts 
beautifully  with  the  wildness  of  the  scenery  ;  the  fern- 
tree  shooting  up  its  rough  stem,  of  about  the  thickness 
of  the  oar  of  a  ship's  long-boat,  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  and  then  suddenly  shooting  out  a  num- 
ber of  leaves  in  every  direction,  each  of  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  and  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  the  leaf 
of  the  common  fern  or  braken ;  while  palms  of  various 
botanical  species  are  ever  and  anon  seen  shooting  up 
their  tall  slender  branchless  stems  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  a  hundred  feet,  and  then  forming  a  large 
canopy  of  leaves,  each  of  which  bends  gracefully  out- 
wards and  then  downwards,  like  a  Prince  of  Wales's 
feather,  the  whole  tree  strongly  resembling  a  Chinese 
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mandarines  umbrella.  Baron  Hugel,  an  Aostrian  noUe* 
man,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  New  South  Waives 
during  the  year  1834,  devoting  himself  to  sciedtific  re? 
seaix'hcs,  observed  that  the  scenery  and  v^etatioa  of 
the  district  of  Ulawarra  strongly  reminded  him  of  scenes 
he  had  visited  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon. 

The  species  of  palm  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
low  grounds  of  Ilhiwarra  is  the  fan-palm  or  cabbage- 
tree  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district  there  are  grassy 
meadows,  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  quite 
destitute  of  timber,  and  surrounded  with  a  border  of 
lofty  palms  of  this  most  beautiful  species.  Another 
species  of  palm,  abounding  in  the  district^  and  equally 
graceful  in  its  outline,  is  called  by  the  black  natives 
the  BtJNgolo.  The  cedar  of  Ulawarra  I  have  already 
mentioned  ;  the  nettle-tree,  which  is  also  met  with  in 
the  brushes,  is  not  only  seen  by  the  traveller,  but  oc- 
casionally felt  and  remembered,  for  its  nanrie  is  highly 
descriptive ;  and  the  sassafras  with  its  odoriferous  bark 
abounds  in  the  jungles.  The  lofty  eucalyptus  and  the 
iron  bark-tree,  the  swamp-oaks  and  the  weeping  mimo- 
sas of  the  other  parts  of  the  territory,  abound  also  at 
Ulawarra;  and  the  undergrowth  of  wild  vines,  para- 
sitical plants,  and  shrubbery,  is  rich  and  endlessly 
divei*sified. 

From  the  estate  of  Bullai,  which  is  now  the  property 
of  Captain  Westmacott,  aide-de-camp  to  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Richard  Bourke,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ulawarra  mountain,  the  distance  to  the 
town  of  Wollongong  is  nine  miles.  The  path  osually 
followed  by  travellers  on  horseback  is  along  the  beach, 
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as  near  the  water  as  poi^sible^  the  wet  sand  being  as 
hard  and  firm  as  a  turnpike- road.  I  found  it  very 
;awkward^  however,  to  pursue  this  path  with  the  young 
spirited  horse  from  the  interior  which  I  rode  on  my  last 
journey  but  one  to  Illawarra;  for  as  the  sea  was  break- 
ing heavily  on  the  beach,  it  left  him  ever  and  anon,  to 
his  great  alarm,  up  to  the  ankles  in  white  foam ;  and  I 
was  therefore  obUged  occasionally  to  wade  through  the 
dry  sand  beyond  the  tide-mark,  or  to  strike  into  the 
forest* 

,  There  are  a  few  respectable  settlers  in. the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  th living  village  of  WoUongong,  which  is 
well  situated  on  the  sea-coast  on  an  indifferent  harbour, 
capable,  however,  of  great  improvement ;  but  the  ma- 
jority are  of  a  humbler  order.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  the  district  is 
capable  of  affording  both  employment  and  subsistence 
to  a  numerous  agricultural  population ;  and  as  the 
pasture  at  Illawarra  is  generally  deemed  less  favourable 
for  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle  than  that  of  the 
more  elevated  lands  of  the  colony,  it  is  evident  that  the 
formation  of  an  agricultural  population  was  just  the 
purpose  to  which  the  district  ought  to  have  been  appro- 
priated, and  for  which  indeed  its  immediate  vicinity  to 
water-carriage  might  have  proclaimed  its  peculiar  adapt- 
ation to  incapacity  itself.  It  is  mortifying,  however, 
to  observe,  at  every  step  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  fresh  evidences  of  an  entire  want  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  former  rulers  of  the  colotiy,  or  rather  of 
a  most  unjustifiable  disregard  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  :   for,  instead  of  reserving  the  fertile  tracts 
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of  Illawaira  for  the  settlement  of  indastrious  fiunilies  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,  on  small  farms  of  thirty 
to  fifty  acres  each,  to  cultivate  grain,  roots,  vegetables, 
fruit,  vines,  and  tobacco,  and  to  rear  pigs  and  poultry 
for  the  Sydney  market ;  the  land  in  this  district  has  in 
great  measure  been  granted  or  sold  off  by  the  former 
Governors  to  non-resident  proprietors,  in  tracts  varying 
from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  each.  These 
proprietors  will  naturally  suffer  their  land  to  remain  in 
its  present  wild  and  uncultivated  state  as  mere  catik' 
rum,  till  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  colony, 
and  the  extension  of  steam-navigation  along  the  east 
coast  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Cape  Howe,  shall  have  ren* 
dered  every  acre  ten  times  more  valuable  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  Natare,  evidently 
intended  that  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  should 
become  a  pastoral  country,  and  be  devoted  in  great 
measure  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle  :  but  there 
are  particular  localities  on  its  extensive  surfictce  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  pui*suits  of  agriculture  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  the  colonial  government, 
in  time  past,  to  have  reserved  such  locaUties  for  the  set- 
lement  and  use  of  its  agricultural  population.  There 
are  sheep  and  cattle  stations  already  from  four  to  five 
hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
stock  at  these  stations  experience  little  or  no  incon* 
venience  from  the  distance ;  but  it  would  be  ruinous  for 
an  agriculturist  to  cultivate  grain  or  potatoes  for  the 
Sydney  market  at  one-third  of  that  distance  over-land: 
it  was  therefore   impolitic  in  the  highest  degree  to 
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alienate  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fertile  land  in  the 
district  of  Illawarra,  in  the  inconsiderate  manner  I  have 
described.  Nay,  so  much  superior  was  the  land  in  that 
district  considered  by  agriculturists  of  the  humbler 
classes  in  the  colony,  to  land  of  fair  quality  in  certain 
other  parts  of  the  territory,  that  during  the  years  of 
drought  there  were  instances  of  persons  of  this  class 
actually  abandoning  the  land  which  they  had  cleared 
and  cultivated,  and  of  which  they  possessed  the  freehold 
in  other  districts,  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  on  lease  in 
the  district  of  Illawarra :  for,  independently  of  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  water-carriage  and  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  ensures  a 
more  frequent  supply  of  rain  in  that  district  than  usually, 
falls  to  the  lot  of  other  parts  of  the  territory  ;  while  the 
range  of  mountains,  by  which  it  is  bounded  to  the  west- 
ward, shelters  it  from  the  blighting  winds  that  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  crops  of  1 828,  on  the  Hawkesbury  and  at 
Hunter's  River. 

It  was  Saturday  morning  before  I  could  leave  Illa- 
warra for  Sydney  ;  an4  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself 
proposing  to  reach  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
fifty  miles,  in  time  for  the  afternoon  coach  to  Sydney, 
we  mounted  our  horses  long  before  daybreak,  and  rode 
towards  the  beach.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  it  rained 
heavily ;  and  our  horses  being  frightened  at  the  rolling 
of  the  white  surf  on  the  sea-beach,  we  were  tempted  to 
try  the  road  through  the  forest ;  but,  unfortunately,  lost 
both  our  time  and  our  way.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents 
as  we  scrambled  up  the  Illawarra  mountain,  sometimes 
on  all* fours;  and   we   were  consequently  completely 
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drenched  ;  but  on  reaching  the  summit,  it  became  fair ; 
and  we  again  rode  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  Appin^ 
where  we  halted  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  next 
twenty-four  miles  to  Liverpool,  our  high-spirited  Au- 
stralian horses,  apparently  in  no  way  fatigued  with  their 
long  morning's  stage,  enabled  us  to  complete  in .  two 
hours  and  a  half;  but  we  were  not  a  little  disappointed 
to  find,  on  arriving  at  Liverpool,  that  we  had  been  at 
fault  in  our  calculations,  and  that  the  coach  had  started 
a  short  time  before.  As  I  had  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice, however,  on  the  following  day,  we  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Sydney  after  giving  our  horses  a  few  hours* 
nest  at  the  inn,  and  accordingly  resutned  our  journey 
late  in  the  evening,  when  it  had  again  become  quite 
dark.  In  moving  at  a  slow  pace  through  the  gloomy 
forest,  the  glorious  constellations  of  the  southern  firma- 
ment gradually  gleamed  more  and  more  brightly  as  the 
hour  of  midnight  approached ;  and  as  the  outline  of  the 
beautiful  Magellan  clouds  appeared  more  distinctly 
marked  than  usual  on  the  heavens,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  awe,  of  the  incon- 
ceivable majesty  of  that  mighty  Being,  who  could  direct 
the  motions  of  each  invisible  star  in  these  vast  con- 
glomerations of  worlds,  and  attend  to  the  minutest 
concerns  of  each  of  their  myriads  of  iilhabitants,  with- 
out losing  sight  for  a  single  instant  of  an  insignificant 
mortal  wandering  at  midnight  through  the  dark  forests 
of  Australia.  The  clock  at  the  Carters'  Barracks-r-an 
establishment  in  which  convict-boys  were  formerly 
taught  mechanical  employments — struck  one  on  the 
Sabbath  morning  as  we  passed  through  the  Sydney 
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turnpike  :  we  had  consequently  to  pay  double  toll  for 
travelling  on  Sunday.  We  were  happy,  however, 
to  find  ourselves  at  the  termination  of  our  journey, 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  ride  of  upwards  of  seventy 
miles. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GEOLOGICAL      FEATURES      OF     THE     COLONY,     WITH 
REMARKS    ON    ITS    CLIMATE    AND    DISEASES. 


Morborum  quoque  te  causas  et  signa  docebo. 

Virgil,   Georg.  hi. 


Professor  Blumenbach,  of  the  university  of  GiJt- 
tingen,  has  somewhere  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
vast  continental  island  of  New  Holland  was  originally  a 
comet,  which,  happening  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  lighted  at  length  upon  its  surface. 
So  tremendous  a  concussion  as  this  would  have  infalli- 
bly produced,  would  doubtless  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  occasioned  the  waters  of  Noah ;  but  then  the  reflux 
of  these  waters,  or  the  rolling  back  of  the  vast  diluvial 
wave  over  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Australia,  would  have 
drowned  the  whole  outlandish  family  of  kangaroos  and 
ornithorynchi ;  for  whose  benefit,  I  presume,  the  bold 
hypothesis  of  the  learned  professor  was  partly,  if  not 
especially,  invented. 

There  are  certain  points,  however,  connected  with  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  of 
which  the  hypothesis  of  the  Hanoverian  professor  would 
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doubtless  afford  a  convenient  explanation.  It  would  ac- 
count for  the  disappearance  of  the  Terra  Padjica,  or 
Great  South  Land,  of  which,  according  to  certain 
theorists,  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  merely  the  tops 
of  the  ancient  mountains ;  the  intervening  plains  and 
valleys  having  been  submerged  full  many  a  fathom 
deep  beneath  the  impetuous  surges  of  the  boundless 
Pacific*  Again,  were  a  ball  of  soft  clay  thrown  vio- 
lently on  a  hard  pavement,  just  as  Professor  Blumen- 
bach  supposes  his  comet  to  have  been  thrown  violently 
on  the  hard  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  not  only  be 
flattened  into  a  sort  of  cake,  but  the  parts  towards  the 
centre  would  be  depressed,  while  those  towards  the 
circumference  would  be  elevated  or  heaved  up.  Now  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  just  the  form  which  the 
Australian  continent  has  actually  assumed,  in  whatever 
manner  that  peculiar  conformation  may  be  supposed  to 
have  originated.  The  eastern  coast  has  apparently 
been  elevated  or  heaved  up  by  some  violent  convulsion 
of  nature  :  hence  the  circuitous  course  of  the  rivers  in 
that  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  liability  of  the 
country  they  water  to  inundations ;  while  the  waters 
that  run  to  the  westward  spread  themselves  over  exten- 
sive marshes  in  the  low  grounds  of*  the  western  interior, 
from  whence  they  are  again  conjured  up  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  process  of  evaporation. 

*  *'  La  plupart  de  ces  isles  ne  sont  en  efFet  que  des  pointes  de  inon- 
tagpies :  et  la  mer,  qui  est  au  d^la,  est  une  vraie  mer  M6diterran6e." 
Buffon.  The  great  French  naturalist  referred  in  these  expressions  to 
the  West  India  Islands  and  the  Carribean  Sea ;  but  the  same  idea  has 
been  entertained  by  other  philosophers  in  regard  to  the  numberless 
groups  of  Polynesia. 
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The  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  from  Bass's  Straits 
to  the  nineteenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  presents  a 
range  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
consisting,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  of  vast  con- 
glomerations of  sandstone.  There  is  no  granite  to 
be  found  in  masses  near  the  coast  for  an  extent  of 
twelve  hundred  geographical  miles  :  at  the  nine- 
teenth parallel  of  south  latitude,  however,  the  country 
assumes  a  different  appearance  ;  and  a  chain  of  lofity 
granitic  or  primitive  mountains  of  various  elevation, 
forms  the  barrier  towards  the  ocean  till  the  fourteenth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  or  for  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred geographical  miles.  At  the  latter  of  these  points 
the  sandstone  again  resumes  its  reign,  and  the  land 
gradually  dips  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea  to  the  north- 
ward. From  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
coral  reefs  extend  along  the  east  coast  to  Torres's  Straits, 
a  narrow  passage  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles 
in  breadth  intervening  between  them  and  the  land. 
This  passage,  however,  is  so  intricate,  that  vessels  bound 
to  the  northward  within  the  reefs  have  to  cast  anchoi^ 
every  night.  They  are  steered  by  the  eye,  and  a  man 
is  constantly  stationed  at  the  topmast-head  to  give  no* 
tice  of  breakers  on  the  coral  reefs  to  the  right  or  left.* 

*  The  following  passage  illustrative  of  the  geology  of  the  east  coast  of 
New  Holland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  is  extracted  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  defunct  Philosophical  Society  of  New.  South 
Wales,  by  Alexander  Berry,  Esquire,  Member  of  the  LegislatiFe.  Cowl" 
cil  of  the  colony ; — 

*'  The  line  of  coast  presents  in  general  an  aspect  of  boldperpen^lieulMr 
cliffs  of  sandstone,  lying  in  horizontal  strata.  These  cliffs,  howQFerj  art 
occasionally  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  behind  which  the  .cou^try^  U 
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The  western  coasts  of  all  the  large  divisions  of  land 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  remarkably  barren  and 

low  and  flat,  the  high  land  appearing  to  retire  considerably.    On  a  near 
inspection  these  spaces  now  occupied  by  sandy  beaches  seem  at  no  very 
remote  period  to  have  formed  the  entrance  of  bays  and  of  arms  of  the  sea. 
In  many  places  they  are  even  now  so  partially  filled  up,  that  we  still  find 
extensive  salt-water  lagoons  separated  from  the  ocean  only  by  a  bank  of 
sand,  through  which  the  water  yet  occasionally  forces  a  passage.    The 
strata  of  sandstone  consist  of  beds  lying  one  upon  the  other  in  the  most 
regular  manner,  so  that  they  have  evidently  never  undergone  any  devia- 
tion from  their  original  relative  situation.  It  is  true  that  the  beds  are  not 
invariably  strictly  horizontal,  but  this  arises  perhaps  from  a  gentle  yield- 
ing of  the  sub-strata.    Some  of  these  beds,  although  perfectly  horizontal, 
and  of  regular  thickness,  consist  of  thin  laminae,  which  incline  at  a  con^ 
siderable  angle   to  the  north-east.     This  sandstone  may  generally  be: 
called  silicious  :   it  is  rarely  argillaceous  ;  chiefly  in  this  state  over  coal  : 
it  is  then  soft  {ind  very  decomposable.    Among  the  coal  measures  we 
occasionally  meet  thin  beds  of  what  may  be  called  calcareous  sandstone. 
'*  The  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  Hunter's  River  is  (as  is  well 
known)  an  extensive  coal-field.    The  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore  present  a 
most  interesting  section  of  the  coal-field  strata.  There,  in  one  day,  more 
information  may  be  obtained  than  in  other  places  in  many  years.  I  traced 
the  strata  for  nine  miles,  when  they  abruptly  terminated  by  suddenly 
bending  downwards,  and  sinking  below  the  level  of  the  sea.    From  this, 
place  a  long  sandy  beach  and  low  land  extend  to  the  entrance  of  Laker 
Macquarie  (called  also  Reid's  Mistake).    The  south  head  of  Lake  Mapt 
quarie  rises  into  high  cliffs,  in  which  the  coal  strata  again  present  them<^ 
selves.    Dr.  Hutton  would  have  given  much  for  a  single  day's  walk« 
along  this  shore.    Here  we  see  at  one  glance  the  progress  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  operations  of  nature — the  work  of  many  ages.  It  appears 
as  if  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  been  broken,  and  a  bold  and  regular  sec-? 
tion  foroed  upwards,  and  presented  to  our  examination.    Between  the 
coal-beds  we  find  strata  of  sandstone,  and  beds  of  slate  clay  with  vege- 
table impressions; — sometimes  (but  more  rarely)  indurated  clay-stone. 
Embedded  in  these  strata  there  is  found  abundance  of  argillaceous  iron 
ore  :   this  is  occasionally  cellular  and  in  layers,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  petrifactions  of  trees  and  branches  irregularly, 
dispersed.  Near  the  southern  termination  of  the  coal-field  (chat  is,  where. 
I  have  mentioned  its  sinking  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea^)  two  large 
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unpromising  in  comparison  with  the  eastern.  That  of 
New  Holland  is  as  sterile  and  uninviting  as  it  is  possible 

beds  gradually  approach,  and  at  length  meet*  They  do  not  bowerer 
incorporate,  bnt  ran  parallel ;  and  at  this  place  there  is  a  mass  of  highly 
indurated  pudding-stone,  which  reaches  from  the  sarface  of  the  coal  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  coal^cliff  abruptly  terminates  at  the  entrance  of 
Hunter's  Riv^er,  then  forming  what  is  called  Coal-head*  On  the  north 
side  of  the  rirer  a  sandy  beach  and  low  land  extend  to  the  ricinity  of 
Port  Stephens. 

"  The  coal  is  decidedly  of  TOgetable  origin :  the  fibre  of  the  wood  is 
often  quite  distinct. 

*'  The  vegetable  impressions  in  the  slate-clay  under  and  over  the  coal 
are  no  less  worthy  of  an  attentive  consideration.  I  have  seen  some  of 
these  subterranean  plants  in  full  flower,  so  that  a  skilful  botanist  might 
ascertain  even  their  species.  I  think  that  I  have  been  able  distinctly  to 
recognise  the  leaf  of  the  lamia  spiralis. 

"  I  afterwards  found  by  examining  the  ravines,  that  the  sandston* 
strata  extended  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  river  Nepean  on  the  west.  In 
many  of  these  ravines  I  found  indications  of  coal,  ?ia.  coal-field  sehistns, 
with  vegetable  impressions,  argillaceous  iron  ore,  the  same  calcareous 
stone  formerly  indicated,  and  even  fragments  of  coal.  Through  that  ex- 
tent of  country  the  sandstone  seems  to  spread  like  a  level  platfbrm; 
and  although  the  country  rises  in  hills  and  ridges,  these  seem  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  clay,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  worn  into  inequalities 
by  the  action  of  water.  Consequently  the  highn*  portions,  which  con- 
tain most  of  the  original  soil,  are  more  fertile  than  the  bottoms  of  die 
valleys,  unless  these  have  been  covered  by  alluvial  depositions.  This 
clay  is  generally  at  the  surface  red,  and  impregnated  with  iron :  in  some 
places,  however,  it  is  white  and  saponaceous,  appearing  under  the  fbm 
of  beautiful  pipe-clay  ;  and  I  have  seen  this  white  clay  contain  nodales 
of  calcareous  stones  resembling  stalactites,  and  evidently  formed  by 
aqueous  deposition.  At  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  it  generally  assumes 
the  appearance  of  schistus,  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
sulphate  of  iron.. 

"  Beyond  the  Nepean  River  the  sandstone  strata  are  forced  upwards, 
and  extend  from  north  to  south,  forming  the  range  of  hills  known  in  the 
colony  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Towards  the  north,  these 
mountains  are  sterile  and  rugged.  Towards  the  south,  howerer,  the 
sandstone  is  in  many  places  covered  or  displaced  by  whin-stone,  which 
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for  land  to  be,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  vicinity 
of  Swan  River :  nothing  is  visible  along  the  coast  but 
one  interminable  range  of  low  sand-hills  and  calcareous 
rocks :  there  are  no  mountains  to  relieve  the  eye,  and 
to  afford,  by  the  decomposition  of  their  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, a  rich  soil  for  the  valleys  :  there  are  no  rivers  to 
conduct  to  the  interior:  scarcely  even  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  can  be  found  to  recompense  the  voyager  for  the 
trouble  of  landing :  but  the  west  coast  of  Southern 
Africa,  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  west 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  equally 
barren. 

In  travelling  to  the  westward  on  the  parallel  of  Port 
Jackson,  granite  is  found  in  masses  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  country  conse- 
quently assumes  a  different  and  much  more  interesting 
appearance.  I  have  already  noticed  the  striking  re- 
semblance which  the  elevated  plain  of  Bathurst  exhibits 
in  its  general  outUne  to  that  of  a  large  lake  or  inland 
sea.  There  are  indications,  however,  still  less  equivo- 
cal, of  its  having  at  some  former  period  been  the  place 
of  the  rolling  of  waters.  There  are  various  knolk  or 
elevations  along  its  eastern  margin,  consisting  chiefly  of 
innumerable  pebbles  of  quartz,  rounded  apparently  by 
the  action  of  water  in  rapid  currents  or  waves. 

sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  common,  at  other  times  of  porpbyritic 
trap.  In  the  latter  state  it  shows  itself  throughout  the  rerdant,  well- 
watered,  and  very  desirable  pastoral  district  of  Argylesbire.  In  this 
country,  wherever  the  soil  lies  upon  sandstone,  we  find  it  consisting  of 
the  common  Australian  clay  :  over  the  whin-stone,  again,  it  invariably 
consists  of  light  black  mould.  On  advancing  farther  to  the  south,  both 
granite  and  primitive  lime-stone  are  found." 
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The  high  land  to  the  south-westward  of  Sydney 
consists  of  ranges  of  lime-stone  hills,  perforated  in  all 
directions  with  extensive  subterranean  caverns,  exactly 
similar,  both  in  character  and  stalactitic  adornment,  to 
those  that  are  uniformly  found  in  regions  of  a  similar 
formation  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  lime- 
stone formation  occurs  also  to  the  north-westward  of 
Sydney,  at  the  head  of  WiUiam's  River ;  and  a  series  of 
the  caves  I  have  just  mentioned  has  been  discovered 
in  the  lime-stone  cliffs  that  form  the  banks  of  the  river 
Macquarie,  at  the  settlement  of  Wellington  Valley, 
about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  Sydney.  In 
one  of  these  caves,  George  Ranken,  Esq.  of  Bathurst,  dis- 
covered a  quantity  of  fossil  bones,  which  he  entrusted  to 
my  care  for  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
on  my  embarking  for  England  in  the  year  1830.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  person  in  Sydney  to  whom  Mr.  R. 
showed  the  bones  ;  and  perceiving  the  great  importance 
of  the  discovery,  as  it  regarded  the  general  intierests  of 
scieince,  I  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
*  colony  to  the  subject  in  an  anonymous  letter,  which  was 
published  at  the  time  in  one  of  the  colonial  papers,  and 
was  afterwards  republished  by  Professor  Jameson,  in 
the  New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  1831. 
The  bones  were  forwarded  by  Professor  Jameson  to  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London, 
who  afterwards  transmitted  the  largest  and  most  re- 
markable in  the  collection,  for  farther  examination,  to 
the  late  celebrated  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier  of  Paris,  by 
whom  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  the  thigh-bone  of 
a  young  elephant.     Professor  Blumenbach's  comet  has 
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thus  been  ascertained  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  and  in 
all  likelihood  of  kindred  origin,  witli  the  ancient  con- 
tinents of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  whose 
right  to  their  present  position  on  the  earth's  surface 
has  never  been  disputed.  The  huge  elephant  has  in 
some  former  age  traversed  the  plains  of  Australia,  for 
his  bones  are  found  occupying  the  same  common  re- 
ceptacle  with  those  of  the  singular  didelphis  family, 
whose  lively  representatives — the  kangaroos  and  opos-^ 
sums  of  the  present  day — have  long  outlived  the  last  of 
his  race,  and  still  occupy  the  ancient  land  of  their  joint 
inheritance.  If  the  learned  professor,  however,  would 
do  the  scientific  world  the  favour  to  pay  a  visit  in  per- 
son to 

Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos^ 

the  British  colony  inhabiting  the  stranded  comet  at  the 
extremity  of  the  globe,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would  dis- 
cover niany  an  important  fact,  relative  to  the  past  history 
and  the  actual  conformation  of  that  interesting  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  which  the  lesser  lights  of  Au- 
stralian science  are  insufficient  to  elicit. 

The  mineralogy  of  New  South  Wales  is  doubtless 
rich  and  various,  though  as  yet  in  great  measure  un- 
known. Coal  and  iron,  the  most  valuable  of  minerals, 
are  met  with  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  the  latter 
being  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  state  of  native  iron 
in  large  detached  masses  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Lime-stone  is  still  more  abundant,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  territory,  as  in  Argyle,  it  passes  into  marble,  of 
which  beautiful  specimens  have  already  been  cut  and 
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polished  by  a  skilful  artisan  from  London,  now  esta* 
blished  in  Sydney.  In  one  part  of  its  course.  Hunter's 
River  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  over  rocks  of 
jasper;  and  beautiful  agates,  opaI»  and  chalcedony, 
besides  innumerable  petrifactions,  are  found  on  its 
banks.  On  several  parts  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the 
distant  interior,  there  are  evident  traces  of  volcanic 
action ;  but  Mount  Wingen,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
district  of  Hunter's  River,  is  the  only  burning  mountain 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  colony.  There  is  no 
crater,  however,  on  Mount  Wingen  ;  no  unearthly  ex- 
plosions are  heard  in  its  neighbourhood ;  there  is  no 
perceptible  ejection  of  lava  from  the  overcharged 
stomach  of  the  mountain.  From  innumerable  cracks 
and  fissures  on  its  surface,  a  sulphureous  flame,  scarcely 
visible  in  the  day  time,  but  discernible  at  a  consider- 
able distance  at  night,  issues  with  a  steady  but  by  no 
means  powerful  blaze ;  leaving  it  still  problematical, 
whether  the  phenomenon  should  be  ascribed  to  volcanic 
action,  or  to  the  accidental  ignition  of  some  subterra- 
nean stratum  of  bitumen  or  coal.* 

*  The  following  is  an  account  of  two  visits  to  Mount  Wingen,  in  the 
years  1830  and  1831,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  :N.  Wilton,  A.M.,  chaplain  at 
Newcastle,  Hunter's  River : — 

*'  Mount  Wingeu  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  dividing 
range  which  separates  the  lands  of  Hunter's  River  from  Liverpool 
Plains,  in  latitude  31°  54'  S.,  longitude  150^  56'  E. ;  and  the  elevation  of 
the  portion  of  it  under  the  process  of  combustion  cannot  be  less  than 
6ne  thousand  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  firom  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  the  period  of  my  first  visit,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  this  comprehended  parts  of  two  declivities  of  one  and  the  same 
mountain,  composed  of  compact  sandstone  rock.  The  progress  of  the 
fire  had  previously  been  down  the  northern  and  highest  eleratioiiy  and  it 
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The  great  extent  of  coast-line  towards  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  various  elevation  of  diflFerent  parts  of 

was  then  ascending  with  great  fury  the  opposite  and  southern  eminence. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  thus  in  a  hollow  between  two  ridges 
of  the  same  mountain,  a  former  visiter  was  probably  induced  to  give  th^ 
clefts  in  the  mountain  the  appellation  of  a  crater ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
rock,  as  the  subterraneous  fire  increases,  is  rent  into  several  concave 
chasms  of  various  widths,  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  qf  particularly 
examining  the  widest.  The  rock,  a  solid  mass  of  sandstone,  was  torn 
asunder  about  two  feet  in  width,  leaving  its  upper  and  southerly  side 
exposed  to  view,  the  part  so  torn  asunder  having  slipped  down,  fis  it 
were,  and  sunk  into  a  hollow,  thus  forming  the  concave  surfaee  of  the 
heated  rock.  On  looking  down  this  chasm,  to  the  depth  of  about  fifteen 
feet,  the  sides  of  the  rock  were  perceived  to  be  of  a  white  heat,  like  tha^ 
of  a  lime-kiln ;  while  sulphureous  and  steamy  vapours  arose  from  th« 
aperture,  amidst  sounds,  which  issued  from  a  depth  below,  like  blasts 
from  the  forge  of  Vulcan  himself.  I  stood  on  that  portion  of  the  rock 
which  had  been  cleft  from  the  part  above,  and,  oa  hurling  stones  dowa 
into  the  chasm,  the  noise  they  made  in  the  fall  seemed  to  die  away  in  ^ 
vast  abyss  beneath  my  feet.  The  area  of  the  mountain  over  which  th« 
fire  was  raging  was  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent.  There  were 
throughout  it  eeveral  chasms  varying  in  width,  from  which  are  con- 
stantly emitted  sulphureous  columns  of  smoke,  accompanied  by  brilliant 
flame ;  the  margins  of  these  being  beautified  with  efiiorescent  crystals  of 
sulphur,  varying  in  colour  from  the  deepest  red-orange,  occasioned  by 
ferruginous  mixture,  to  the  palest  straw  colour,  where  alum  predomir 
nated.  A  black,  tarry,  and  lustrous  substance — a  sort  of  bitumen-^ 
abounded  on  the  edges  of  these  cliffs.  Specimens  of  this  were  wit& 
difiioulty  obtained  from  the  intense  heat  under  foot,  and  the  suffocating 
quality  of  the  vapours  emitted  from  the  ohasma.  No  lave  or  trachyte  ol* 
Mny  description  was  to  be  met  with ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
eoal,  although  abounding  in  the  vicinity.  The  mountain  has  evidently 
been  on  fire  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  several  acres  of  the  part  now 
under  combustion,  on  which  trees  are  standing  of  a  great  age,  having,  a« 
it  were,  been  steamed,  and  many  oithe  stones  upon  it  bearing  the  marks 
of  vitrification.  The  fire  is  still  raging,  and  will  probably  continue  to  da 
90  with  increasing  fury.  Materials  from  beneath  from  time  to  time 
become  ignited,  whether  by  electricity  or  other  unknown  caose,  and  the 
expansive  powers  of  the  heat  and  steam  shiver  and  split  into  huf9 
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the  interior,  ensure  a  considerable  variety  of  climate  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony.     I  have  already  noticed 


masses  the  solid  rock  of  sandstone,  and  thus  form  continaed  chasms. 
The  sulphureous  and  aluminous  products  of  the  momitam  hare  beeo 
Baccessfully  applied  in  the  cure  of  the  scab  in  sheep. 

"  The  fire,  since  the  period  of  my  former  risit,  had,  I  foond,  been  by 
no  means  inactive,  baring  extended  over  a  surface  exceeding  two  acres, 
and  was  now  raging  with  increased  fury  up  the  eminence  to  the  south  and 
south-south-west,  and  also  on  the  hitherto^xtinct  portion  of  the  mountain 
'-the  northern  elevation.  There  were  sttU  most  splendid  crystals  of  sol* 
phur  on  the  margins  of  the  most  extended  crevices,  where  the  fire  was 
burning  with  a  white  heat,  and  of  ammonia  on  those  of  the  leas ;  from  both 
of  which  suflfocating  fumes  were  incessantly  evolving.  The  fire  continaed 
roaring  beneath,  and  stones  thrown  down  into  the  chasms  resounded  to  a 
great  depth  in  an  interior  abyss.  The  scene  of  disruption,  the  rocks  of 
solid  sandstone  cleft  asunder,  the  innumerable  fractures  made  on  the 
surface,  the  falling  in  of  the  strata,  the  half-consumed,  prostrate  trunks 
of  trees,  and  others  only  awaiting  the  slip  of  the  rock  benmith  them  to 
fall  in  their  turn,  the  pernicious  vapours  rising  around  amidst  the  roaring 
of  the  internal  fires,  and  the  white  and  red  heat  of  the  burning  crevices, 
present  an  appearance  on  which  the  beholder  cannot  fail  to  gace  with 
wonder,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lament  his  inability  to  account  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  for  the  first  natural  cause  of  the  spectacle  befive 
him. 

"  At  a  little  distance  from  the  burning  portions  of  Wingen,  I  picked  up 
several  amorphous  specimens  of  camelion,  white,  pinkish,  and  blue ;  an- 
gular fragments  of  ribbon  and  fortification  agates,  and  balls  of  agate,  some 
Of  them  filled  with  crystals  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  s 
hen's  egg,  and  others  of  a  blueish  white  and  clouded  colour,  having  spots 
Of  white  dispersed  throughout  them,  which,  if  cut  and  polished,  would 
present  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  mineral.  Mount  Agate  also,  in  ths 
neighbourhood  of  Wingen,  presented  me  with  some  fine  specimens,  ai0 
well  of  agate,  (fortification  and  ribbon  occurring  in  the  same  specimen,) 
as  of  fragments  of  white  and  blueish  camelion ;  and  had  not  the  grass  on 
the  mountain  been  so  long  and  thick  as  it  proved  to  be,  I  should  doubt* 
less  have  collected  much  finer. 

'*  Seyeral  of  the  agates  collected  from  Mount  Wingen  upon  examina- 
tion were  found  to  have  their  surfaces  crusted  over  with  iron,  some  of 
Ihose  from  Mqant  Agate  with  nati?e  copper,  while  others  from  the  sama 
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the  superior  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  Bathurst  and 
Argyle.     In   both  of  these  districts,  snow — which   is 

locality  presented  a  most  beautiful  auriferous  appearance.  On  Mount 
Wingen  we  found,  within  but  a  few  yards  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
now  under  combustion,  the  cast  of  a  bivalvular  fossil  shell  in  sandstone, 
a  species  of  terebratula.  Other  similar  specimens  have  been  met  with 
in  another  part  of  the  mountain.  Only  two  specimens  of  organic  remains 
of  the  nature  of  petrified  bone  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Agate ;  viz.  the  sacrum  of  some  large  animal  on 
the  Holdsworthy  Downs,  and  the  second  cervical  vertebra  of  another, 
about  ten  miles  west  from  Merton :  but  in  neither  instance  was  the 
petrifaction  embedded  in  the  subjacent  strata,  but  merely  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  and  therefore  most  probably  contemporary  with  the 
petrified  wood,  which  is  found  scattered  very  abundantly  over  this  tract 
of  country.  Near  the  chain  of  the  Kingdon  Ponds,  forming  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hunter,  and  rising  in  the  dividing  range  a  few  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Mount  Wingen,  are  stumps  of  trees  standing  upright  in  the 
ground,  apparently  petrified  on  the  spot  where  they  formerly  grew.  In 
some  places  the  wood  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  About  three 
miles  along  the  coast  south  of  Newcastle  in  an  upright  position,  at  high 
water  mark  under  the  cliff,  and  beneath  a  bed  of  coal,  Was  also  lately 
found  the  butt  of  a  petrified  tree,  which,  on  being  broken,  presented 
a  fine  blajjc  appearance,  as  passing  into  the  state  of  jet ;  and  on  the  top 
of  the  cliff  at  Newcastle  on  which  the  telegraph  stands,  embedded  at 
about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  lying  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  strata  of  the  cliff,  the  trunk  of  another  finely 
grained  and  white — ^both  specimens  being  traversed  by  thin  veins,  of 
chalcedony.  The  coal  which  is  exposed  to  view  on  the  face  of  the 
cliffs  is  of  the  independent  formation,  and  appears  to  ruti  generally  in 
three  parallel  horizontal  beds ;  but  in  some  places  with  a  varying  dip* 
It  alternates  in  one  part  of  the  clifif  with  slaty  clay,  sandstone,  and 
shale,  with  impressions  of  leaves ;  at  another  with  mill-stone  grit,  and  a 
hard  chertzy  rock.  Nodules  of  clay  iron-stone,  and  trunks  and  stems  of 
arundinaceous  plants  in  iron-stone,  are  seen  in  abundance  in  the  alter- 
nating stratii  of  the  clifiT :  and  in  one  place  a  narrow  bed  of  iron-stone 
bearing  impressions  of  leaves  is  remarkable  ;  while  thin  laminae  of  thq 
same  mineral,  the  surface  of  which  is  traversed  by  square  and  variously 
shaped  sections,  are  seen  on  several  parts  of  the  shore,  both  in  th^  face  of 
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never  seen  in  the  lowlands  of  the  colony — is  frequent  in 
winter,  though  it  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground ;  and 
the  cold  during  the  night  is  often  intensely  severe. 

For  eight  months  during  the  year,  viz.  from  the  first 
of  March  to  the  6rst  of  November,  the  climate  of  New 
South  Wales — which,  throughout  the  whole  year,  in- 
deed, is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe — is  peculiarly 
delightful.  The  sky  is  seldom  clouded ;  and  day  after 
day,  for  whole  weeks  together,  the  sun  looks  down  in 
unveiled  beauty  from  the  northern  heavens.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  refreshing  showers  are  not  unfrequent;  but 
although  there  are  no  periodical  rains  in  the  colony,  as 
in  the  torrid  zone,  it  sometimes  rains  as  heavily  as  it 
does  within  the  tropics.  It  seldom  freezes  in  Sydney, 
and  never  snows  ;*  but  fires  are  requisite  during  the 
day  in  the  winter  months,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
longer  in  the  mornings  and  evenings. 

The  Australian  summer  extends  from  the  first  of 
November  to  the  first  of  March :  during  this  period 
the  heat  is  considerable,  but  very  rarely  oppressive;  the 
thermometer  seldom  rising  higher  in  Sydney  than  76^  of 
Fahrenheit.  There  is  generally  a  sea-breeze  during  the 
day  in  the  summer  months,  commencing  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  dying  away  about  four  in 

the  cliff  parallel  with  the  beds  of  coal,  and  extending  into  the  sea,  fono- 
fng  the  strand  at  low  water." — Abridged  from  the  Australian  Almaruuk. 

*  There  was  a  shower  of  snow  in  Sydney  on  the  17th  of  J«ne,  1836,— 
the  first  that  had  ever  fallen  in  that  part  of  the  colony.  The  yonng«r 
natives  of  the  colonial  capital,  who  had  neyer  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind 
hefore,  called  it  white  rain. 
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the  afternoon.  This  breeze,  which  usually  blows  pretty 
fresh,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  have  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  coasts 
that  it  is  generally  ten  degrees  hotter  at  Parraraatta 
during  the  summer  months,  and  ten  degrees  colder  in 
winter,  than  it  is  in  Sydney.  But  although  it  is  occa^* 
sionally  hotter  in  summer  than  the  average  temperature 
I  have  just  mentioned,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
uniformly  delightfully  cool. 

The  most  singular  phenomenon  in  the  meteorology  of 
New  South  Wales  is  the  occasional  prevalence  of  hot 
winds  from  the  north-westward.  These  winds  occur  on 
an  average  about  four  times  every  summer,  and  blow 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  each  time,  the 
atmosphere  all  the  while  feeling  like  a  current  of 
heated  air  from  a  furnace,  and  the  thermometer  gene- 
rally standing  at  from  90°  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit.  It 
has  even  stood  as  high  on  one  occasion  within  my  own 
experience  ds  112J°.  The  day  I  allude  to  was  a  Sun- 
day, in  the  month  of  February,  1824.  I  had  to  perform 
divine  service  twice  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ; 
but  I  confess  I  experienced  very  little  inconvenience 
from  the  heat — less  indeed  than  I  have  felt  in  a  crowded 
church  in  Scotland.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  New  South 
Wales ;  for  in  a  dry  atmosphere  one  is  able  to  bear  a 
much  greater  degree,  either  of  heat  or  of  cold,  than 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  moisture.  In  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  England,  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
I  have  just  mentioned  would  be  extremely  oppressive, 
if  not  quite  intolerable. 
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The  phenomenon  of  the  hot  winds  of  New  South 
Wales  is  utterly  inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Australia, 
and  to  hazard  hypotheses  on  the  subject  is  just  the  way 
to  prevent  our  speedy  attainment  of  the  knowledge  de-* 
sired.  Some  suppose  they  are  occasioned  by  extensive 
conflagrations  in  the  north-western  interior ;  others 
ascribe  them  to  the  supposed  existence  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  desert  country  in  that  direction.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  two  or  three  expeditions  for  discovery  in 
the  interior,  which  could  be  fitted  out  by  the  colonial 
government  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  and  which 
would  doubtless  lead  to  important  results  in  other  re-* 
spects,  would  in  all  likelihood  set  the  question  com- 
pletely at  rest,  either  by  affording  the  real  explanation 
of  so  singular  a  phenomenon,  or  by  ascertaining  that 
it  is  altogether  inexplicable.  At  the  same  timet 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  hot  winds  are  scarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  experienced  at  Port  Macquarie,  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  considerably  to  the  northward  of 
Sydney. 

When  the  hot  wind  has  spent  its  strength,  it  is 
usually  succeeded  instantaneously  by  a  violent  gust 
from  the  southward,  which  immediately  envelopes  the 
town  of  Sydney  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  and  sometimes 
proves  fatal  to  inexperienced  boating-parties  in  the 
harbour.  I  have  observed  the  hot  wind  terminate  in- 
stantaneously in  a  hail-storm  of  a  few  minutes'  duration 
from  the  south-westward,  which,  of  course,  caused  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  descend  with  surprising 
velocity;  the  difference  of  elevatioui  after  a  short  interval 
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being  on  one  occasion^  when  the  wind  had  been  un-^ 
usually  hot,  not  less  than  40°.* 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is 
indicated  by  the  general'  health  of  the  colonists ;  the 
diseases  which  actually  occur  being,  in  at  least  three 
cases  out  of  every  four,  the  result  of  excess  and  dissi- 
pation, rather  than  of  those  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  in  every  country  under  the  sun.  Excess  in  the  use  of 
animal  and  other  stimulating  food  is  a  frequent  source 
of  disease  in  the  colony ;  it  is  the  semita  lethi — the  by-» 
path  pursued  unwittingly  by  many*  an  individual,  who 
slowly  and  unconsciously  undermines  his  own  consti- 
tution, and  at  length  lays  himself  completely  open  to 
the  fatal  attacks  of  acute  disease,  under  which  he  dis- 
appears as  suddenly  from  the  face  of  society  as  a  falling 
star  in  the  twilight.  But  excess  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  the  grand  source  of  disease  in  New  South 
Wales ;  it  is  the  broad  Appian  Way,  pursued  by  thou- 
sands, to  the  grave. 

The  three  forms  of  disease  that  are  most  frequent  ih 
the  colony. are  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  and  influenza  or 
catarrh.  By  ophthalmia,  however,  I  do  not  mean  the 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  but  affections  of  the  eyes  in 
general :  these  arise  from  hot  winds,  from  the  re^ 
flection  of  the  glare  of  sun-light  from  whitish  surfaces^ 
from  working  in  the  sun  without  a  covering  for  the 

*  Tn  the  month  of  February,  1835,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer descended  twenty-five  degrees  in  twenty  minutes  :  this  re- 
markable descent  occurred  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was 
noticed  in  the  Observatory  at  Parramatta.  There  had  been  a  hot  wind 
during  the  day,  the  mercury  having  previously  stood  for  some  time  at 
lOT^ofFahrenheitr 
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head  ;  but  in  most  cases  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits* 
From  the  last  mentioned  of  these  caases,  entire  blind- 
ness sometimes,  though  rarely,  ensues,  among  the  con- 
vict-population.    Dysentery   is   also   confined   chiefly* 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  colonial  population ;  and  mercury,  in  doses  that  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Great  Britain  would  be  afraid 
to  administer,  is  the  grand  specific  whenever  it  occurs. 
It  is  occasioned  sometimes  by  drinking  water  containing 
a  solution  of  alum  ;  at  others,  by  drinking  cold  water  in 
hot  weather,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspira* 
tion ;   it  arises  occasionally  from  the  use  of  salt  pro- 
visions, or   from  injudicious  exposure  to   the   sun  in 
summer;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most 
frequent  source  of  this  disease  is  dissipation.     Catarrii 
or  influenza  is  sometimes  almost  epidemic  in  the  colony: 
it  seldom  proves  fatal  to  persons  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  old  people  and  children  are  apt  to  sink  under  it. 
There   have  been  three  attacks  of  this  epidemic  ex^ 
perienced   in   New   South  Wales  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  first  having  occurred  in  the  year  1827;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  usually  preceded  by  a 
long  continuance  of  westerly  winds.     Whether  these 
winds  may  bring  along  with  them  any  miasmata  from 
the  marshes  of  the  distant  interior,  or  whether  the  arid 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  generally  attends  them, 
may  induce  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  throat, 
and  the  other  kindred  accompaniments  of  violent  colda 
in  England,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine.     I  ami 
inclined  to  believe,  however,   that  the  exhalations  of 
marshes  in  New  South  Wales  are  in  Qoiost  caaes  in* 
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noxious,  and  are  incapable  of  being  conveyed  to  a  dis* 
tance.  There  are  localities  in  the  territory  which  are 
found  perfectly  salubrious,  but  which,  I  am  sure,  would^ 
in  North  America,  or  indeed  in  most  other  climates,  be 
infamous  for  their  fevers  and  agues.  I  have  heard> 
indeed,  of  one  or  two  instances  of  fever  and  ague  in  the 
colony  among  the  convict-labourers,  on  a  farm  almost 
completely  surrounded  with  lagoons  in  the  lower  part 
of  Hunter  8  River  :  such  rare  exceptions,  however,  tend 
rather  to  confirm  the  general  rule.  Cases  of  con-^ 
sumption  have  occasionally  occurred  and  terminated 
fatally  among  the  native  youth  of  the  colony,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  frequent;  and  Europeans  who  have 
brought  the  genuine  phthisis  pulmonalis  along  with 
them  to  the  country,  sink  at  last  under  the  fatal  in-< 
fluence  of  its  deadly  virus,  although,  humanly  speaking, 
they  may  be  said  to  add  three  or  four  years  to  their 
lives  by  going  to  New  South  Wales,  I  have  'known  of 
a  few  cases  of  gout  in  the  colony,  but  they  have  uni- 
formly exhibited  the  same  filial  relation  to  brandy  and 
port  wine,  which  distinguishes  that  disease  in  thei 
mother  country;  but  cases  of  inflammation,  arising 
doubtless  in  great  measure  from  the  use  of  stimulants, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  by  no  means  rare.  I 
have  also  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  that  diseases 
in  New  South  Wales  are  more  frequently  attended  with 
a  speedy  and  entire  prostration  of  the  intellectual  powers 
than  in  England ;  and  the  diseases  that  do  attack  th^ 
human  frame  in  the  colony  are  generally  more  acute,- 
and  arrive  more  speedily  at  their  crisis. 

The  horrible  disease  called  delirium  tremem,  pr  the 
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trembiin^  madneK,  is  ot'  fieqaent  oceurteucey  and  some^ 
times  terminates  ikciily :  it  is  onifiiniily  the  effect  of 
excesave  dissipation*  aggravated  probdbly  by  the  hett 
ot*  the  climate  in  snmmer,  and  by  the  deletmoas  sub- 
stances — such  I  believe  aa  sulphoric  or  muriatic  add— 
with  which  the  publicans  of  the  colony  are  known  to 
adulterate  their  ardent  spirits.  The  patient  under  this 
disease  is  distracted  with  imaginary  terrors  ;  he  fancies 
himself  haunted  by  apparitions;  the  whole  frame  quakes 
convulsively  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  imagina* 
tion ;  and  the  nervous  system  is  so  unnaturally  excited, 
that  the  bodily  functions  are  intermitted  or  derangedi 
and  death  frequently  ensues.  The  exorcising  of  devils 
is  a  branch  of  clerical  duty,  which  in  Protestant  coan- 
tries  has  generally  fallen  into  disuse^  and  is  supposed  to 
be  practised  only  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Ireland  or  Spain.  I  have  twice, 
however,  been  applied  to  for  that  purpose,  by  patients 
labouring  under  this  frightful  disease  in  the  colony. 
One  of  the  cases  was  that  of  an  unfortunate  country- 
man of  my  own,  a  free  emigrant  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  In  what  form  the  devil  used  to  appear  to 
him,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect ;  but  it  seems  he  had  been 
incessantly  at  his  window  for  a  whole  fortnight  before 
he  informed  me  of  his  calamitous  situation.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  January  at  the  time ;  and  as  I  was  pre* 
viously  unacquainted  with  the  man's  character  and  his- 
tory,  and  therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  proceed  with 
caution^  I  observed  that  Christmas,  which  had  occurred 
very  recently,  was  a  season  at  which  many  people  in  the 
colony  were  apt  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation;  that 
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it  was  possible  he  might  have  erred  himself  after  so  evil 
an  example ;  and  that  if  he  had^  I  was  not  surprised  at 
the  visitation  he  had  experienced  ;  for  the  devil  seemed 
to  have  great  power  in  all  cases  of  that  kind  in  New 
South  Wales — much  more  indeed  than  appeared  to  b^ 
allowed  him  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Celt 
acknowledged  in  reply  that  he  had  not  suffered  either 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  day  to  pass  without  due  com-* 
memoration  ;  and  even  admitted — with  the  scrupulous 
caution,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  portion  of  my 
countrymen,  in  all  cases  in  which  their  own  characters 
or  interests  are  concerned — that  he  might  have  taken 
more  on  both  occasions  than  was  likely  to  do  him  good  ; 
but  he  could  not  see  why  that  should  entitle  the  devil 
to  mark  him  out  as  the  special  object  of  his  annoyance, 
by  presenting  himself  incessantly  at  his  window,  and 
tempting  him  with  more  brandy  and  other  such  tempta- 
tions.  He  promised,  however,  to  follow  my  advice  for 
the  future,  and  to  try  what  effect  sobriety  would  have 
in  keeping  the  Tempter  at  a  more  respectful  distance* 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  Highlander's 
history ;  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  been  unfairly 
dealt  with  by  certain  parties  in  the  colony,  from  whom 
he  had  been  entitled  to  expect  very  different  treat- 
ment. I  accordingly  wrote  a  memorial  on  his  behalf  to 
General  Darling,  through  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Finding,  besides,  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  de- 
cision of  character,  and  that  he  was  consequently  liable 
to  be  led  astray  in  Sydney,  I  found  ways  and  means  of 
getting  him  packed  off  to  his  land,  which  was  situated 
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at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior^  and  on  which 
he  promised  to  settle  :  but  on  returning  to  the  colony 
after  my  second  voyage  to  England,  in  the  year  183 1, 1 
was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  sold  one  half  of  the  land 
to  a  publican  in  Sydney,  and  that  he  was  both  frequent 
and  protracted  in  his  visits  to  the  publican's  on  the 
strength  of  the  remaining  moiety.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  he  had  been  drinking  in  the  Tap  over-night, 
and  had  fallen  asleep  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands 
at  the  table,  in  which  condition  he  was  left  by  the  pub* 
lican's  family  on  going  to  bed.  On  opening  their  house 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  still 
apparently  asleep  at  the  table ;  but,  on  trying  to  awake 
him,  they  found  he  was  dead  ! 

Either  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  or  one  of 
the  other  medical  boards  of  London,  transmitted  a 
series  of  questions  a  few  years  ago  to  certain  medical 
gentlemen  in  the  colony,  to  ascertain  the  average  dura- 
tion of  human  life  in  New  South  Wales  :  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  however,  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  on 
such  a  subject  for  many  years  to  come.  There  cannot 
be  any  native  of  the  colony  (the  phrase  uniformly  de- 
signates a  native  of  European  descent)  at  this  moment 
more  than  forty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  arrived  as  adults,  whether  free  emi- 
grants or  convicts,  there  have  hitherto  been  so  many 
disturbing  circumstances,  arising  chiefly  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population,  to  counteract  the  natural  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  that  the  present  colonial  bills  of 
mortality  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  man  of  figures 
and  calculations  to  most  fallacious  conclusions.     F<tf 
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my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  proba- 
bilities of  life,  for  any  number  of  children  born  in  the 
colony,  are  higher  than  for  a  similar  number  born  in 
England,  but  that  fewer  of  that  number  are  likely  to 
reach  extreme  old  age  in  the  colony  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  short,  the  lamp  of  life  in  the  salubrious  cli- 
mate of  New  South  Wales  is  like  a  taper  immersed  in 
a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen  gas ;  it  burns  more  brightly 
than  in  common  air,  but  is  sooner  extinguished. 

Persons  of  temperate  habits,  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  life  before  their  arrival,  are  doubtless  likely 
to  live  longer  in  the  colony  than  they  would  have  done 
in  England.  Individual  cases  are  certainly  no  rule  to 
judge  by;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the 
singufer  case  of  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Wright,  who 
had  been  many  years  in  the  colony,  and  who  died 
sometime  ago  in  the  Benevolent  Asylum  in  Sydney,  at 
a  hundred  and  five  years  of  age.  The  only  coherent 
words  he  uttered,  for  two  or  three  years  before  his 
death,  were  such  as  he  had  doubtless  been  accustomed 
to  use  when  a  whole  century  younger,  for  he  was  fre- 
quently heard  calling  for — his  mother ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

STATEMENT     OF     THE      ADVANTAGES      WHICH     NEW 
SOUTH        WALES       HOLDS       FORTH       TO       VARIOUS 

CLASSES   OF    emigrants;* 


"  Be  not  slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  to  possess  the  land.  When  ye  go* 
ye  shall  come  unto — a  large  land — a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  aof 
thing  that  is  in  the  earth." — ^Judges  zviii.  9, 10. 


There  are  classes  of  persons  in  the  mother  counUfi 
whom  it  would  doubtless  be  preposterous  in  the  higher 
degree  to  advise  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales,* 
indeed  to  any  of  the  colonies.  In  an  old  country— • 
country  in  a  high  state  of  civilization  and  advancement 
—there  are  numerous  arts  and  branches  of  business  fi* 
which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  demand  in  a  yoang 
colony,  or  in  a  state  of  society  altogether  different;  and 
it  is  in  no  small  degree  from  inattention  to  this  important 
circumstance,  on  the  part  of  numerous  emigrants  in  sH 
the  colonies  of  the  empire,  that  the  entire  failure  of  many 
of  these  emigrants,  and  their  loud  complaints  agaiot^ 
the  colonies  generally,  have  originated.  Previous  to  W 
leaving  his  native  land,  the  intending  emigrant  shooU 
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by  all  means  ascertain,  whether  his  habits  and  pursuits 
are  adapted  to  that  new  state  of  society  which  he  will 
find  prevailing  in  the  distant  land  of  his  adoption  :  fof 
although  that  land  may  be  desirable  enough  as  a  place 
of  settlement  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  mother  country,  it  may  be  any  thing  but  desirable 
for  him.  I  recollect,  for  example,  the  case  of  two 
muslin- weavers,  who  had  been  tolerably  comfortable  in 
their  native  country,  arriving  with  large  families  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  exclaiming  loudly  against  the  colony, 
and  threatening  to  write  home  against  the  government 
agents  and  committees  who  had  induced  them  to  emi- 
grate— simply  because  there  was  no  employment  for 
them  in  that  capacity.  It  would  be  a  strange  and  most 
vunnatural  thing,  indeed,  if  there  were  employment  for 
muslin-weavers  in  a  young  colony. 

For  labourers  of  all  classes,  however,  for  shepherds, 
and  for  mechanics  of  all  those  handicrafts  that  are  in 
requisition  in  the  building  of  houses  and  ships,  or  in 
the  sustentation  and  maintenance  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  the  colonies  generally,  and  especially  the 
Australian  settlements,  present  a  boundless  field  for 
employment,  and  a  most  favorable  prospect  of  adequate 
remuneration.  And  as  the  government  are  now  appro* 
priating  the  rapidly  increasing  revenue  arising  from  the 
sale  of  waste  land  in  these  settlements,  towards  the  en- 
couragement and  promotion  of  the  emigration  of  families 
and  individuals  of  all  the  classes  I  have  enumerated, 
the  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  emigration  of  such 
persons  to  so  distant  a  region,  arising  from  poverty^ 
griping  poverty,  at  home,  is   now   happily  removed: 
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for  although  the  system  which  has  thus  been  most 
judiciously  adopted  is  as  yet  only  coming  into  operation, 
and  has  hitherto  been  most  inefficiently  and  badly 
managed ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  it  will 
ere  long  be  conducted  on  so  improved  and  so  extensi?e 
a  scale^  as  to  afford  every  British  labourer  or  mechaniCi 
of  reputable  character  and  industrious  habits,  who 
chooses  to  avail  himself  of  the  important  privilege,  a 
free  passage  for  himself  and  his  ^ietmily  to  the  Australian 
colonies. 

For  respectable  families  of  moderate  capital,  or  of 
fixed  income,  arising  either  from  money  or  from  land, 
the  prospect  from  emigration  to  New  South  Wales  is 
favourable  and  encouraging  in  the  highest  degree. 

There  are  many  respectable  families  in  the  mother 
country  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  £2000  to 
£5000,  but  having  no  means  of  providing  for  the  settle- 
l[nent  of  their  children,  and  having  nothing  else  to 
depend  on  for  the  future  than  the  small  income  now 
derivable  in  Great  Britain  from  property  of  that  amount 
To  such  families,  New  South  Wales  presents  a  most 
eligible  prospect  for  effecting  a  comfortable  settlement. 
With  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  their  capital,  they 
could  purchase  a  farm  of  moderate  extent  partially  im- 
proved, in  one  of  the  settled  districts  of  the  colony, 
where,  in  all  likelihood,  they  would  find  respectable 
and  agreeable  society  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  be  surrounded  with  the  comforts  and  appli- 
ances of  civilization.  A  farm,  or  small  estate,  of  the 
kind  I  have  just  mentioned,  would  furnish  a  respect- 
able family  with  all  the  necessaries  and  with  many  of 
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the  comforts  of  life.  If  they  chose  to  embark  largely 
in  sheep-farming  or  in  grazing  speculations,  they  could 
either  purchase  or  rent  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Govern-^ 
ment  in  the  distant  interior,  where  their  sheep  and  cattle 
could  range  in  safety  under  the  charge  of  a  hired  over- 
seer, at  the  distance  of  two,  or  even  three  hundred  miles : 
but  if  they  chose  rather  to  lend  out  the  remainder  of 
their  capital  at  interest,  they  could  obtain  at  least  ten 
per  cent  with  the  utmost  facility,  on  security  as  good  as 
any  in  England. 

In  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Henry  Dangar,  late  Surveyor 
for  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  published  a 
large  map  of  Hunter's  River,  accompanied  with  a  list 
and  description  of  the  agricultural  settlements  in  the 
district,  and  directions  to  intending  emigrants.  Sup- 
posing a  family  to  arrive  in  the  colony  with  a  capital  of 
£1000,  Mr.  Dangar  advises  that  that  capital  should  be 
expended  in  the  following  manner :  viz. 

In  the  purchase  of 

200  improved  ewes  in  lamb,  which  would 


now  cost  £1  10s.  each 

£300  0  0 

20  good  cows  at  £5  each 

1  bull            ...... 

100  0  0 
8  0  0 

]  team  of  four  oxen,  with  harness 

40  0  0 

1  brood-mare 

40  0  0 

1  riding-horse        .         .         .         .         , 

30  0  0 

A  cart  and  other  implements  . 
Clearing  ten  acres  of  land,  and  cropping 
with  wheat  and  potatoes     .        .         . 

60  0  0 
it 

50  0  0 

£618  0  0 
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The  reader  will  recollect,  howerer,  that  whereas  the 
colonial  government  was  empowered  to  grant  land  to 
respectable  settlers  at  a  moderate  quit-rent  in  the  year 
1 826,  Crown  land  is  now  obtainable  only  by  purchase  at  a 
public  auction,  and  at  not  less  than  five  shillings  per  acre; 
the  land  so  purchased,  however,  being  free  of  quit-rent. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  family  were  now  arriving 
in  the  colony  with  a  capital  of  £1000,  they  could  afford 
to  purchase  a  sufficient  extent  of  land  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  still  be  in  equally  favourable  circumstances 
with  the  family  emigrating  in  1826;  for,  according  to 
Mr.  Dangar's  estimate,  the  quantity  of  stock  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  &c.  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
list,  would  at  that  period  have  cost  £815.  In  other 
respects  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  a  respect- 
able family  settling  in  any  part  of  the  colony  now,  are 
incomparably  superior  to  what  they  were  in  1826;  while 
the  price  of  wool — the  chief  article  of  produce  and  the 
chief  article  of  export  in  New  South  Wales — has  rather 
risen  than  fallen  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  profits  derivable  from 
the  investment  of  capital  in  sheep-farming  in  New  Sooth 
Wales,  is  founded  chiefly  on  calculations  appended  to 
Captain  Sturt's  account  of  his  *  Two  Expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  Southern  Australia.'  I  have  retained 
Captain  Sturt's  numbers  as  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
gressive state  of  the  flocks  and  their  rate  of  increase, 
but  made  such  alterations  in  regard  to  prices  as  are 
justified  by  the  present  state  of  the  colony. 
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No.  1. — Estimate  of  Increase. 

Ewes 
Suppose  two  flocks  of  ewes  of  improved  breed  purchased  in 

the  colony,  comprising 670 

Increase  of  lambs  at  the  usual  rate  of  increase,  exclusive  of 

deaths 595 

Total  number  at  the  end  of  the  first  year      .        •       .        .  1265 

Increase  of  lambs,  exclusive  of  deaths,  during  the  second  year  610 

Rams  purchased            18 

Total  number  at  the  end  of  the  second  year         .        •        .  1893 

Increase  of  lambs  during  the  third  year 875 

Rams  purchased 12 

Total  number  at  the  end  of  the  third  year    ....  2780 

Increase  of  lambs  during  the  fourth  year 1143 

Rams  purchased 18 

Total  number  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year          .        .       .  3941 

Increase  of  lambs  during  the  fifth  year,  exclusive  of  deaths 

uid  lambs  slaughtered 1513 

Rams  purchased 10 

Total  number  of  all  ages  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year    .        .  5464 


No.  2. — Estimate  of  Expenditure. 

Original  cost  of  670  ewes  at  J^,  lOs.  a  head 
Expense  of  management  during  the  first  year 

Total  expenditure  during  the  first  year 

Expense  of  management  during  the  second  year 
Cost  of  rams  purchased 


Total  expenditure  during  the  second  year 
VOL.   II. 


£,  s.  d, 

1005  0  0 

80  0  0 

1085  0  0 

115  0  0 

135  0  0 

250  0  0 
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£,   i.d. 

Expense  of  management  during  the  third  year           •        .  180    0   0 

Cost  of  rams  purchased 90    0   0 

Total  expenditure  during  the  third  year     •        .         .  S70    0   0 

Expense  of  management  during  the  fourth  year        .         .  240    0   0 

(■ost  of  rams  purchased 1S5    o   0 

Total  expenditure  during  the  fourth  year   .         .        .  375    0   0 

Expense  of  management  during  the  fifth  year  •        .        .  290    0   0 

Cost  of  rams  purchased 75    0  0 

Total  expenditure  during  the  fifth  year      .        .        ,  365   0  0 


No.  3. — Estimate  op  Incoue. 

ist  year.  1265ileeces  of  2^lhs.  each,  sold  at  Is.  6d,  per  lb.*  213  9  0 

Deduct  cost  of  management,  &c.        .        .        •        •        .  80  0   0 

Income  at  the  end  of  the  first  year     ....  13S  9   0 

2nd  year.  1893  fleeces,    do.    do 319  B   6 

Deduct  cost  of  management  and  amount  of  purchases      .  250  0   0 

Income  at  the  end  of  the  second  year         .        •        .  69  8   6 

3rd  year.  2780  fleeces,  do.    do 469  2    6 

Deduct  cost  of  management  and  purchases       .        .        .  270  0   0 

Income  at  the  end  of  the  third  year    ....  199  2    6 

4th  year.  3941  fleeces,  do.    do 665  0   0 

Deduct  cost  of  management  and  purchases       .        .        .  Stb  0   0 

Income  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year          .        .        .  290  0   0 


*  During  the  last  three  years  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wool  of  the 
colony  has  been  sold  at  two  shillings  a  poi^nd. 
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5th  year.  5464  fleeces,  do.    do. 

Deduct  cost  of  management  and  purchases 

Income  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year     . 


c£. 

5. 

d. 

922 

0 

0 

365 

0 

0 

557 

0 

0 

24«1  0 

0 

622  0 

0 

780  0 

0 

1803  15 

0 

225  0 

0 

No.  4. — Estimate  of  Value  of  Flock  at  the  end  op  the  Fifth  Year. 

1614  Ewes  from  one  to  four  years  old  at  ^1, 10s,  each 

622  do.  from  four  to  seven  years  old  at  ^£1  each 

780  Female  lambs  at  ^1  each 

2405  Wethers  and  Male  Lambs  at  15<.  each 
45  Rams  at  ^5  each         .        i        .        .        .        . 

Total  value 5851  15    0 

In  short,  New  South  Wales  affords  at  this  moment 
the  fairest  prospect  for  prudent  and  industrious  families 
of  moderate  capital,  whom  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  mother  country  may  induce  to  emigrate.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  by  all  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  encourage  and  to  promote  the  emigration  of 
such  families  to  the  colonies,  that  every  such  family 
that  settles  in  New  South  Wales  contributes  eventually 
to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  through  the  more 
extensive  market  which  it  opens  for  British  manu- 
factures, and  the  direct  support  it  affords  to  British 
commerce,  not  less  certainly,  and  in  all  likelihood  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  than  if  it  had  never  left  the  British 
shore. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  respectable  family  living  in 
England  on  £200  or  £250  a  year,  the  interest  of  their 
whole  capital  of  £5000  :  they  will  doubtless  consider 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  invest  that 
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capital  on  good  security  at  four  or  6ve  per  cent  interest: 
but  they  >vould  much  rather  have  invested  it  in  a  good 
business  of  any  kind  ;  for  the  head  of  the  family  is  per- 
haps a  man  of  some  energy  of  mind,  who  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  has  a  numerous  oflfspring  to  provide 
for.  Deterred,  however,  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of 
business  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  whole  property  in 
the  present  competition  for  the  profitable  investment  of 
capital,  they  retire  to  the  West  of  England,  or  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  where  they  can  rear  and  edu- 
cate their  children  as  economically  as  possible.  In  sach 
a  situation,  it  is  evident  that  the  custom  even  of  a  very 
respectable  family  is  no  great  matter  either  to  the 
Birmingham  or  the  Leeds  manufacturer;  for  they  neces- 
sarily contrive  to  do  with  as  little  as  they  can,  and  to 
make  every  thing  last  as  long  as  possible  :  for  the 
same  reason,  the  ship-owner  is  very  little  in  their  debt 
for  all  he  gets  by  carrying  home  from  beyond  seas  aU 
the  tea  and  sugar,  or  other  foreign  commodities  they 
make  use  of.  In  short,  the  capital  of  the  family  is 
comparatively  dead  to  the  nation,  and  so  are  the 
energies  of  the  capitaUst ;  for,  instead  of  occupying  the 
important  and  influential  place  in  society,  which  bis 
own  abilities  and  education,  combined  with  his  pecu- 
niary means,  would  in  other  and  more  favourable  circum- 
stances have  enabled  him  to  hold,  his  time  is  drivelled 
away  either  in  shooting  on  my  Lord  Somebody's  grounds, 
or  in  poring  over  the  newspapers  at  the  nearest  reading- 
room,  or  in  speculating  on  the  propriety  of  making  bis 
son  John  a  lawyer,  and  his  son  James  a  medical  maO) 
and  his  son  Thomas  a  clergyman.    When  the  boys  are 
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educated, — which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
mother  country,  is  not  easily  accomplished  out  of  an 
income  of  two  hundred  a  y6ar, — the  capitalist,  the 
Englishman^  forsooth,  the  man  who,  if  he  felt  his  own 
weight,  or  knew  his  own  place  in  the  world,  wouM 
scorn  the  employment, — spends  his  pocket-money  in 
coach-hire,  and  his  time  in  the  Antechambers  of  the 
great,  actually  Pegging  for  situations  for  his  sons !  Let 
the  reader  look  attentively  at  this  picture,  and  then  sai/ 
if  it  is  not  likcy  as  a  representatibn  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  a  thousand  respectable  families  in  England  ! 

Let  him  now  look  at  the  very  same  family  emigrating 
to  such  a  colony  as  New  South  Wales.  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds  will  in  all  likelihood  be  sufficient  to  land  the 
whole  family  in  the  colony,  and  purchase  a  partially 
improved  farm  or  estate  with  a  good  house  on  it,  in  a 
settled  part  of  the  country,  and  vdthin  a  moderate  dis- 
tance of  Sydney ;  on  which,  without  any  farther  outlay 
of  capital>  they  may  obtain  all  the  neceissaries  and  many 
even  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  which  will  aflford,  more- 
over, suitable  and  sufficient  employitient  for  the  most 
active  mind !  Two  thousand  pounds  of  their  capital  in- 
vested, at  10  per  cent  interest,  will  afford  them  a  yearly 
return  equal  to  their  whole  income  in  England,  while 
the  remainder,  if  invested  judiciously  in  cattle  or  iri 
fiheep-farming,  will  in  all  likeUhood  yield  theih  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  interest.  The  circumstances  of  the  emi- 
grants will,  therefore,  be  materially  changed  for  the 
better,  and  they  will  accordingly  live  in  a  style  some- 
what conformable  to  th^ir  larger  income.  But  others 
will  be  benefited  by  this  change,  as  well  as  the  emi- 
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grants  themselves ;  for  they  vrill  no  longer  be  content 
with  the  hroited  supply  of  Binni ogham  and  Leeds 
luaiiufactures  that  they  found  sufficient  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  they  will  consequently  be  much  better 
customers  than  they  were  before  to  the  Birmingham 
and  the  Leeds  manufacturers ;  whose  workmen  will  of 
course  be  better  employed,  better  clothed,  better  lodged, 
and  better  fed,  than  they  were  previously  to  their  emi- 
gration. They  could  scarce  afford  to  keep  a  riding- 
horse  in  England ;  they  can  now  keep  a  carriage,  and 
of  course  give  employment  to  the  Tarious  classes  of 
persons  that  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  saddlery 
and  of  coach-furniture  in  the  mother  country.  Tbey 
now  buy  tea  by  the  chest,  and  sugar  by  the  ton,  for 
their  large  farm-establishment ;  and  the  classes  of  me^ 
chants,  shipowners,  and  mariners  are  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  their  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  British  goods,  benefited  by  their  emi- 
gration to  a  much  greater  amount  than  they  would  have 
been  by  their  remaining  at  home.  Nor  is  that  benefit 
merely  indirect ;  for  a  family  of  moderate  capital,  com- 
mencing sheep-farming  in  the  colony,  will  not  have 
been  long  resident  in  New  South  Wales,  before  they 
will  be  in  the  way  of  receiving  visits  of  business  from 
the  shipmasters  that  frequent  the  port  of  Sydney, 
offering  to  carry  home  their  wool  or  other  colonial 
produce  to  London. 

As  a  member  of  society,  the  capitalist  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  armum,  living  in  retirement  in  England,  is 
of  comparatively  little  weight  in  the  scale.  In  New 
South  Wales  he  becomes  an  important,  and,  if  he 
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chooses,  a  highly  influential  personage.  He  is  able,  in 
some  measure,  to  give  the  tone  to  society  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  To  those  who  are  returning,  though 
irresolutely,  from  the  paths  of  vice,  his  encouragement 
gives  firmness  and  resolution,  while  his  virtuous  ex- 
ample drives  immorality  into  the  shade.  If  he  has  the 
inclination,  he  has  ample  means  of  pursuing  plans  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  :  if  he  has  the  spirit,  he 
can  even  erect  an  altar  in  his  own  vicinity,  and  cause 
many  to  follow  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  God.  His 
advice  is  asked  and  taken  in  matters  of  government 
and  legislation,  and  his  name  is  perhaps  honourably 
enrolled  in  the  annals  of  an  empire. 

As  a  father,  the  means  of  education  for  his  children 
are  within  his  reach  in  the  colony,  and  the  walks  of 
mercantile  and  professional  exertion  are  still  open  to  his 
sons:  but  he  is  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  to  their 
obtaining  a  comfortable  sub^stence  in  the  world  ;  and 
if  his  son  Thomas  should  actually  turn  out  to  be  unfit 
for  any  thing  but  "  reading  out  of  a  book,"  (to  use  the 
sarcastic  language  of  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham,  when 
estimating  the  qualifications  usually  required  for  the 
clerical  office  in  England,)  he  is  under  no  temptation  to 
incur  the  guilt  of  thrusting  an  unfit  person  into  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministry,  for  he  can  give  him  a  few  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  and  a  few  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the 
lad  will  have  an  independence  for  life. 

Now  can  any  person  deny,  that  the  man  of  moderate 
capital,  who  thus  lives  in  the  colonies,  does  not  live 
much  more  usefully  to  the  British  nation,  as  well  as  to 
himself, .  to  his  family,  and  to  society,  than  the  man 
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who  merely  vegetates  in  England  on  two  hundred  a 
year? 

Were  a  family  of  moderate  capital  emigratiDg  to 
New  South  Wales^  to  purchase  a  partially  improved 
farm  cither  at  Hunter's  River,  at  Bathurst*  or  at 
Argyle^  they  would  scarce  experience  any  of  the  mcon- 
veniences  to  which  emigrants  of  all  classes  are  uniformly 
exposed  on  settling  in  the  wilderness.  Besides  finding 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  respectable  and  well- 
educated  society,  they  would  be  much  nearer  a  market 
for  their  produce^  and  would  find  the  expense  of  car- 
riage to  and  from  the  colonial  capital  comparatively 
inconsiderable.  If  they  had  children  requiring  instnie- 
tion,  they  would  find  it  much  less  difficult  to  get  them 
well-educated  than  in  the  distant  interior ;  while  they 
would  be  much  nearer  the  House  of  God,  and  the  hu- 
manizing influences  of  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

Steam-navigation  will  in  all  likelihood  be  extended 
very  shortly  from  the  settlement  of  Port  Macquarie  to 
the  northward,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  the 
southward,  as  far  as  Port  Phillip  in  Bass's  Straits:* 
there  will  thus  be  a  vast  extent  of  eligible  wate^ 
communication  available  for  reputable  and  industrious 
families  of  still  more  moderate  means,  proposing  te 
devote  their  attention  principally  to  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  The  value  of  that  species  of  communica- 
tion^ even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  by  no  means  in- 

*  There  is  already  a  steam-boat  plying  regularly  b«tweem  Sydney  aad 
Port  Macquarie,  and  another  has  been  sent  out  lately  froia  Scotland  to 
ply  between  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town— touching,  doubtless,  at  Twofold 
Bay,  which  will  thus  form  a  very  conTenient  half-way  statioiu 
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considerable  in  a  colony  like  New  South  Wales:  for 
if  there  were  an  agricultural  settlement  formed  at 
Twofold  Bay,  near  Bass's  Straits,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  very  shortly,  the  grain  and  other  produce 
of  that  settlement  would  be  conveyed  to  Sydney— a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  hundred  miles — at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  and  without  putting  it  into  the  power 
of  a  single  convict-servant  to  get  himself  Intoxicated 
by  the  way. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  a  family  of  free  emi- 
grants to  carry  out  any  thing  from  the  mother  country 
in  the  shape  of  furniture  or  agricultural  implements : 
such  articles  can  be  procured  at  as  cheap  a  rate  in  the 
colony  as  in  England ;  and  to  carry  out  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  merchandise  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme. 
Even  clothing  of  all  descriptions  can  now  be  purchased 
at  a  moderate  price  in  New  South  Wales.  Neither  is 
it  necessary  for  intending  emigrants  to  purchase  books 
of  agriculture,  to  teach  them  the  processes  of  farming, 
if  previously  unacquainted  with  them  ;  for  such  books 
would  in  all  likelihood  do  them  more  harm  than  good, 
as  they  would  most  probably  be  unsuitable  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  would  only  fill  their  heads  with  crotchets, 
which  might  perhaps  prove  very  expensive  in  the  end. 
The  best  way  in  which  an  intending  emigrant  of  small 
capital  can  employ  the  intervening  time,  between  the 
adoption  of  his  resolution  and  his  actual  embarkation, 
and  the  best  preparation  which  he  can  make  for  settKng 
in  New  South  Wales,  is  to  learn  to  handle  the  axe,  the 
saw,  the  chisel,  and  the  plane,  by  taking  lessons  for  a 
few  months  from  a  country  carpenter :    for  although 
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he  may  not  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  him- 
self in  that  way  in  the  colony,  he  will  find  sock  accom- 
plishments of  the  greatest  utility,  even  in  the  way  of 
enabling  him  to  give  directions  to  his  workmen  or  cod- 
vict-servants.  A  man  who  can  assist  in  erecting  a 
house  for  his  family  on  his  own  farm,  or  can  make  a 
gate,  a  door,  a  table,  or  a  stool,  on  an  occasion  of  emer- 
gency, with  his  own  hands,  is  much  more  likely  to  pros- 
per in  New  South  Wales,  than  a  mere  theoretical  fkvmiN, 
I  am  sorry  the  colony  does  not  at  present  bold  out 
any  adequate  prospect  to  induce  respectable  young  men 
to  emigrate  from  the  mother  country,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining situations  either  under  government  or  in  mer- 
cantile houses,  as  clerks  or  warehousemen.  Candidates 
for  situations  of  this  kind  are  numerous  already ;  the 
class  of  emigrants  I  have  just  mentioned  being  unfor- 
tunately the  most  numerous,  while  vacancies  seldom 
occur  and  are  immediately  filled  up.  I  have  heard  of 
two  young  gentlemen  of  this  class  —  both  of  good 
education  and  of  respectable  families,  and  who  had  both 
been  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to  mercantile 
houses  in  the  colony  —  who  arrived  in  New  South 
Wales  within  the  last  few  years  ;  but  who,  finding  no 
prospect  of  employment  in  the  way  they  had  antici- 
pated, entered  before  the  mastf  or  as  common  sailors, 
in  one  of  the  colonial  sperm- whalers.  I  admire  their 
noble  spirit  of  independence :  indeed,  the  want  of 
such  a  spirit  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  young  man  of 
fair  promise  in  the  colony,  who,  if  he  had  only  stooped 
to  rise,  in  some  such  honest  way  as  the  one  adopted  by 
the  young  gentlemen  I  refer  to,  might  have  risen  at 
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length  to  comparative  iiidependence.  The  sentiment  of 
the  Roman  poet — 

Tentanda  via  est  qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  humo ;  • 

is  a  virtuous^  a  praiseworthy,  and  an  honourable  senti- 
ment ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  leads  a  man  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood  by  his  own  exertions,  even 
in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life,  it  is  abundantly  sanc- 
tioned by  Christian  precept  and  apostolic  example. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  a  more  splendid  subject  for  a 
painter  than  that  of  the  apostle  Paul — the  man  whose 
moral  heroism  was  sufficiently  exalted  to  plant  the 
standard  of  the  cross  on  the  battlements  of  Ephesus, 
the  strongest  hold  of  Asiatic  idolatry,  and  to  make  a 
worthless  Roman  Governor  tremble  on  his  judgment- 
seat — working  by  lamp-light  with  his  sail-needle  to 
earn  himself  a  livelihood  as  a  journeyman  tent-maker. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
effort  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  colony  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  affording  employment  to  young  men 
of  this  description,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
sphere  from  the  one  best  suited  to  their  abilities.  A 
few  thorough-going  men  of  real  benevolence  in  the  in- 
fluential classes  of  the  colony  might  have  done  much  in 
this  way  with  very  slender  means.  A  tract  of  land,  for 
instance,  might  have  been  procured  from  the  Govern- 
ment, on  which  suitable  farm-buildings  could  have  been 
erected  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  while  a  herd  of 
cattle  and  a  flock  of  sheep  could  have  been  collected  in 
the  way  of  donations  from  the  respectable  settlers  of  the 

*  "  I  must  try  some  viray  of  raising  myself  from  the  ground." 
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colony.  An  establisbment  of  this  kind  might  have  an- 
swered the  double  purpose  of  a  temporary  asylum  fcr 
respectable  young  men  who  had  failed  in  their  honest 
endeavours  to  find  employment  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
of  an  agricultural  school,  in  which  such  young  men 
might  have  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  yarious  pro- 
cesses of  Australian  farming,  and  from  which  they  migfat 
in  due  time  have  gone  forth  with  certain  preyioosly- 
understood  facilities,  to  establish  themselves  as  fanners 
on  their  own  account  in  the  colonial  wilderness.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  have  either  had  no  such  men  among 
the  influential  classes  of  our  colonial  community,  or  the 
energies  of  well-disposed  individuals  have  been  com- 
pletely paralysed,  under  the  influence  of  a  most  impolitic 
and  illiberal  system,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the 
colony,  and  confined  the  privilege  and  the  means  of 
doing  extensive  good  to  the  community,  to  men  who 
have  studied  only  their  own  personal  aggrandizement 
It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  colony,  however,  to 
prevent  respectable  young  men,  who  may  be  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  employment  in  a  mer- 
cantile capacity  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  from 
sinking  into  despondency,  dissipation,  and  ruin,  and  to 
transform  them  into  landholders  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil  throiighout  the  territory,  that  I  still  entertain  a 
hope  that  some  sort  of  machinery  may  shortly  be  de- 
vised and  put  in  motion  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object.  When  the  spirits  are  buoyant  and 
the  mind  pliant,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  early  life,  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  transform  the  individual,  who 
has  been  trained  only  to  write  at  a  desk  or  to  measure 
out  haberdashery,  into  a  man  of  ploughs  and   farm- 
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produce,  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  and  in  a  country  where  a 
young  man  of  good  character  and  industrious  habits 
merely  requires  a  fair  starting  in  the  latter  capacity  to 
ensure  him  a  speedy,  comfortable,  and  yearly-increasing 
independence,  it  is  surely  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  community,  that  a  process  for  effecting  so 
important  a  transformation  should  be  put  into  early  and 
e£Scient  operation. 

In  the  year  1832,  upwards  of  two  thousand  free  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  colony  :  of  these,  the  greater 
number  consisted  of  persons  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
society,  including  a  number  of  pensioners  with  their 
wives  and  famiUes.  The  colonial  government  had  re- 
ceived no  orders  relative  to  the  pensioners,  and  had  no 
authority  to  grant  them  any  indulgence  :  its  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  few  of  their  number  were  therefore  feeble, 
desultory,  and  inefficient ;  the  great  majority  of  the  pen- 
sioners, and  many  of  the  other  free  emigrants  of  the 
humbler  classes,  being  left  to  find  their  way  in  the 
colony  as  they  best  could,  with  nobody  to  ask  advice  of, 
and  nobody  to  direct  them ;  and  liable  to  be  beset  by 
worthless  individuals,  or  driven  through  despondency  to 
absolute  desperation. 

It  wias  natural  for  most  of  the  Scotch  and  North  of 
Ireland  Presbyterian  emigrants,  who  found  themselves 
in  such  circumstances,  to  apply  for  advice  and  informa- 
tion to  the  resident  minister  of  their  own  communion, 
especially  as  I  was  known  to  have  had  something  to  do 
with  emigration.  In  fact,  I  was  for  some  time  literally 
beset  with  applications  for  information  and  advice,  in- 
son^uch  that  I  recollect  of  there  being  on  one  occasion 
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no  fewer  than  three  different  parties  of  emigrants  newly- 
arrived,  all  waiting  in  different  apartments  of  my  house 
at  the  same  time.      Knowing  that  there   were  many 
places  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  where  families  and 
individuals   of  the   humbler  classes   of  society  could 
easily  obtain  an  eligible  settlement,  were  their  circum- 
stances and  abilities  known,  but  possessing  only  limited 
information  on  such  a  subject  myself,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  if  a  society  were  instituted  to  collect  iDformalion 
of  the  kind  required  in  such  cases,  and  to  form  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  emigrants  and  the  respect- 
able settlers  in  the  interior,  many  families  might  be  ad- 
vantageously settled,  or  at  least  rescued  from  a  state  of 
miserable  suspense.     I  accordingly  drew  up  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  subject,    which  were  published  anony- 
mously in  one  of  tlie  colonial  journals ;    and  the  idea 
was  so  well  received,  that  on  a  public  meeting  being 
held  shortly   after  to    form   a   society  for  the  object 
proposed,  the  attendance  was  both  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. 

The  Emigrants*  Friend  Society,  as  far  as  its  operations 
and  success  depended  on  the  general  and  continued 
suppoit  of  the  colonial  public,  was  like  most  other  colc^ 
nial  abortions — a  vapour,  which  appeared  for  a  little  sea- 
son, and  then  vanished  away :  but  it  fortunately  did 
not  require  that  support  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  other  socie* 
ties.  A  publicly  accredited  agent  of  active  benevolence 
was  what  it  chiefly  required  ;  and  a  Scotch  gentleman 
of  this  character — W.  Macpherson,  Esq.,  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue — was  appointed  for  that  purpose  Ho- 
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norary  Secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  had  almost  the 
exclusive  management  of  its  affairs  devolved  upon  him. 
Within  a  few  months  after  its  formation,  Mr.  Macpher- 
son  had  procured  situations  in  the  interior  for  upwards 
of  seventy  families  and  individuals. 

Retired  or  half- pay  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  are  a 
class  of  men  who  have  generally  fewer  ties  to  bind  them 
to  any  particular  spot  in  the  mother  country  than  most 
other  persons  of  the  same   rank  in  life ;   while   their 
limited   means,  and   the   daily  increasing  difficulty  of 
providing  for  a  large  family  in  England,  naturally  pre- 
dispose them  to  emigration.     Besides,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive inducement  very  properly  held  forth  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  gentlemen  of  this  class  proposing 
to  settle  with  their  families  in  the  colonies,  in  the  shape 
of  a   remission    of  the   purchase-money  of  whatever 
Crown-land  they  may  purchase  on  their  arrival,  to  an 
amount  proportioned  to  their  rank  and  length  of  service  ; 
a  field-officer  being  entitled  to  a  remission  of  £200  to 
£300 ;  a  captain,  to  a  remission  of  £150  to  £200 ;  and 
a  subaltern,  to  a  remission  of  £100  to  £150;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  field-officer  settling  in  the  colonies  will  receive 
from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land,  purchased 
at  the  minimum  price,  for  nothing ;  the  captain,  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  ;    and  the  subaltern,  from  four 
to  six  hundred.     Gentlemen  of  this  class  will  be  able  to 
estimate  the  advantages  which  New  South  Wales  presents 
for  the  settlement  of  a  family  from  the  preceding  pages, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  farther 
on  the  subject.     I  shall  only  mention  one  circumstance, 
which  will  doubtless  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  from 
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the  whole  tenor  of  the  preceding  sketches,  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  emigration  to  retired  officers  in  gene- 
raU  and  to  many  respectable  families  of  limited  income 
in  the  mother  country  ;  viz.  that  what  would  barely  be 
sufficient  to  enable  a  respectable  family  to  live  in  Eng- 
land,  would  with  common  prudence  enable  them  to  live 
in  comparative  affluence  in  New  South  Wales. 

For  respectable  families  of  moderate  capital  pro- 
posing to  emigrate.  New  South  Wales  is  in  many  re- 
spects greatly  preferable  to  Upper  Canada.  The  Au- 
sti*alian  climate  is  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  any 
of  the  British  provinces  of  North  America.  The  pro- 
ductions of  New  South  Wales  are  far  more  various  and 
far  more  valuable ;  for,  to  instance  only  one  of  them, 
what  are  a  few  thousand  logs  of  inferior  timber,  and  a 
few  thousand  barrels  of  potash ,  to  the  fleeces  of  the 
sheep  on  a  thousand  hills  in  Australia?  The  society 
which  a  respectable  family  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  place  of  settlement  in  the  interior 
of  New  South  Wales  is  of  a  more  congenial  character 
than  what  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  back-settle- 
ments of  Upper  Canada  ;  while  the  transportation- 
system,  which  constitutes  the  grand  objection  to  New 
South  Wales  as  a  place  to  reside  in^  in  the  estimation 
of  most  people  at  home,  ensures  a  constant  supply  of 
cheap  and  valuable  labour.  In  short,  New  South  Wales 
is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  preferable  country  for  a 
gentleman-farmer. 

It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  institute  comparisons 
between  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  to  induce  intending  emigrants  to  direct 
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their  course  to  the  one  of  therse  colofiies  rather  than  to 
the  other.  The  feet  that,  during  the  last  two  years, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  emigration  from 
Van  Dieman's  Laind  to  New  South  Wales,  insomuch 
that  more  than  two  huadred  persons  have  actually 
crossed  over  from  that  island  to  the  continent  of  New 
Holland,  carrying  along  with  them  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  sheep,  with  horses  and  cattle  in  proportion^ 
and  forming  a  settlement  of  squatters  at  Port  Phillip  in 
Bass's  Straits,  is  sutely  decisive  of  this  question,  as  far 
as  intending  emigrants  are  concerned.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  a  single  word  in  the  way  of  detraction  in 
reference  to  the  colony  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  British  colonies  :  but  the  much 
greater  difficulty  of  finding  unlocated  land  of  good 
quality  and  in  eligible  situations,  and  the  much  greater 
expense  of  effecting  a  settlement  in  that  Colony  than  in 
New  South  Wales,  are  considerations  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  an  intending  emigrant,  and  will  doubtless 
have  their  due  weight  in  determining  his  course. 

The  climate  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  unquestionably 
more  congenial  to  an  English  constitution  than  that  of 
the  lowlands  of  New  South  Wales;  but  it  is  not  a 
whit  more  congenial  than  that  of  the  elevated  table- 
land of  the  western  and  south-wesjfcem  interior  of  the 
elder  colony.  The  wheat  of  Argyle  to  the  south-west- 
ward— the  direction  in  which  the  stream  of  emigration 
is  now  flowing— is  equal  to  that  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  both  in  weight  and  quality,  while  the  English 
gooseberry  arrives  at  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
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iu  that  island 9  and  the  cheeks  of  children  exhibit  the 
same  ruddy  glow  of  entire  health.  Oq  the  other  hand, 
although  the  climate  of  the  northern  parts  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  is  most  delightfully  salubrious ;  that  of 
Hobart  Town,  from  its  immediate  Ticinity  to  Moirnt 
Wellington — on  which  every  cold  blast  from  the  Sooth 
Pole  seems  to  stop  for  fresh  orders  on  its  journey  to  the 
northward — is  much  more  subject  to  those  frequent 
and  violent  transitions  from  summer  heat  to  extreme 
cold,  which  are  so  productive  of  rheumatisms  and 
tooth-aches,  than  any  part  of  New  South  Wales.  I 
have  been  three  times  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  have 
resided  at  Hobart  Town  about  three  months  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year;  I  do  not  speak,  therefore,  from 
mere  hearsay. 

There  is  no  article  of  agricultural  produce  nused  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land  that  is  not  cultivated  successfully 
in  New  South  Wales ;  but  there  are  many  articles  of 
produce  cultivated,  or  that  may  be  cultivated,  in  New 
South  Wales,  that  can  never  be  raised  profitably,  if  at 
all,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Maize — an  invaluable 
grain  to  the  agriculturist — ^is  not  grown  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  and  there  are  no  orange*groves  in  that 
island.  The  very  timber  that  is  used  for  joinery  and 
cabinet-work  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  imported  from 
New  South  Wales. 

But  the  special  advantage  which  New  South  Wales 
enjoys  over  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  the  illimitable  extent 
of  pasture-land  which  it  presents  to  the  sheep-farmer,  or 
the  proprietor  of  cattle,  in  almost  every  direction.  Van 
Dieman's  Land  is  but  a  small  island,  not  quite  so  large 
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as  Ireland^  and  a  great  portion  of  its  surface  is  abso- 
lutely uninhabitable  :  the  continent  of  New  Holland 
is  as  large  as  all  Europe>  and  contains  an  extent  of 
available  land  equal  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  united 
territories  of  several  European  kingdoms.  This  is  a 
circumstance  of  no  small  moment  in  countries  which 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  pasture,  and  the  riches  of 
which  must  consist  principally  in  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  for  Van  Dieman's  Land  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  orer-stocked  with  sheep,  and  orer-run  with 
cattle.  Again,  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Vati 
Dieman's  Land  for  the  growth  of  fine  wool ;  but  the 
reader  is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  the  pastures  of  New 
South  Wales  are  much  better  adapted  for  the  rearing 
and  fattening  of  cattle  than  those  of  the  more  southern 
colony.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact;  the  native  grass  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land  being  less  nutritious  than  the 
native  pasture  of  New  South  Wales,  while  it  is  much 
more  liable  to  be  destroyed  during  the  longer  and 
severer  winters  of  that  island.  The  Van  Dieman's 
Land  farmer  has  to  provide  artificial  food  for  his  cattle 
— hay,  straw,  turnips,  &c. — during  the  \ivinter  ;  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  known  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
beef  of  the  latter  colony  is  of  superior  quality  to  that 
of  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and  butcher-meat  generally 
sells  in  Sydney  for  little  more  than  half  the  price  that 
it  costs  in  Hobart  Town. 

It  is  preposterous  to  represent  Van  Dieman's  Land 
as  the  granary  of  New  South  Wales.  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  doubtless,  exported  wheat  in  great  quantity  to 
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New  South  Wales,  at  a  time  when  the  elder  colony 
was  suffering  under  an  unprecedented  visitation  of  God, 
which  had  been  aggravated  by  the  almost  unpre- 
cedented folly  of  man  :  but  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
matters  in  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
colonies  now,  when  things  may  be  supposed  to  have 
reached  their  proper  level?  Why,  the  balance  of  trade 
is  now  in  favour  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  the  articles 
exported  from  the  elder  colony  to  Van  Dieman's  Land 
consist  chiefly  of  beef  and  pork,  dairy  produce— chiefly 
butter  and  cheese — horses^  oranges,  &c. ;  articles,  for 
the  most  part,  which  Van  Dieman's  Land  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
its  own  consumption,  long  before  this  time.  In  fine, 
although  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  undoubtedly  greatly 
superior,  in  regard  to  its  climate  and  productions,  to 
any  of  the  North  American  colonies,  for  a  respectable 
family  of  small  capital  to  settle  in,  and  though  I  shall 
always  be  most  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  its  pros- 
perity and  advancement ; — I  am  confident  I  speak  the 
truth,  when  I  assert  that  New  South  Wales  holds  out  a 
much  better  prospect  to  the  intending  emigrant  of 
moderate  capital,  the  future  proprietor  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  if  not  also  to  the  practical  agriculturist,  or  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  single  word  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  impeding  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  of  Swan  River,  which,  I  am  happy  to  state,  has 
survived  the  difficulties  of  its  first  settlement,  and  is 
now  in  the  highway  to  advancement;  but  I  cannot 
help  pointing  out  to  the  reader  the  vast  difference  that 
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there  is  between  the  circumstances  of  that  colony,  as  a 
place  for  the  settlement  of  respectable  free  emigrants, 
and  those  of  New  South  Wales.  Supposing  both  the 
climate  and  the  soil  at  Swan  River  to  be  equal  to  those 
of  New  South  Wales,  there  are  no  roads  in  Western 
Australia ;  labour  is  not  to  be  procured  but  at  an 
exorbitant  price  ;  and  wool^  the  chief  produce  of  the 
soil,  which  is  raised  under  all  these  disadvantages,  is 
sold  at  the  very  same  price  in  England  as  the  produce 
of  tbe  eastern  colony. 

The  superior  claims  of  the  recently  formed  colony  of 
Soathem  Australia  have  been  put  forth  so  prominently 
ind  so  often  during  the  last  few  years,  that  it  would  be 
Qn&ir  to  the  intending  emigrant  not  to  notice  them.  I 
bave  not  the  slightest  wish  to  depreciate  that  colony  in 
any  way ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  founded  are 
lomewhat  fallacious,  as  far  as  regards  the  best  means  of 
colonization  on  the  Australian  continent.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  and  sung  on  the  subject,  land  and  labour 
Me  not  tlie  only  elements  of  colonization  in  countries 
essentially  pastoral ;  for  if  they  are,  under  what  cate- 
gory are  we  to  rank  the  two  miUions  of  fine  wooUed 
Aeep,  and  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  that  roam  over  the' 
boundless  pastures  of  New  South  Wales,  and  form  the 
Wealth  of  that  most  prosperous  colony  ?  The  unprece- 
ilented  prosperity  of  that  colony,  notwithstanding  the 
^precedented  dispersion  of  its  mere  handful  of  inha- 
bitants»  gives  the  lie  to  all  those  fine-spun  theories 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  thrown  off  from  the 
looms  of  certain  political  economists  in  England  during 
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the  last  few  years,  and  that  uniformly  represent  con- 
centration as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  colony.  In  opposition  to  these  theories,  I  main- 
tain that  dispersion  is  the  order  of  nature — the  course 
evidently  prescribed  by  the  Creator — in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  countries  adapted  in  their  natural  state  to  the 
rearing  and  depasturing  of  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  only 
when  the  natural  advantages  which  such  countries 
present  have  been  made  extensively  available  by  a 
pastoral  population ;  it  is  only  when,  from  the  natural 
increase  of  that  population  in  particular  localities,  the 
agricultural  state  of  society  begins  to  be  superinduced 
upon  the  pastoral,  that  concentration  is  found  to  be 
either  practicable  or  profitable.  Those  who  imagine 
that  the  progress  of  colonization  in  Southern  Australia 
will  in  this  respect  be  at  all  different  from'  what  it  has 
uniformly  been  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  will  soon  find  themselves  egregiously  mistaken. 
The  colonists  in  that  settlement  will  doubtless  very  soon 
discover,  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  follow  their 
flocks  and  herds  into  the  far  interior,  than  to  sit  down, 
as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  on  a  few  acres  of  arable  land 
on  the  coast :  and  as  soon  as  they  make  this  discovery, 
ingenious  theories  alone,  which  every  day's  experience 
will  tend  to  falsify,  will  not  induce  them  to  concentrate 
in  opposition  to  their  own  obvious  interests. 

The  intending  emigrant  who  bears  in  mind  that  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Southern  Australia 
are  separated  fi*om  each  other  merely  by  an  imaginary 
line,  which  the  progress  of  colonization  in  New  South 
Wales  has  very  nearly  reached  already,  and  that  the 
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land  on  the  one  side  of  that  line  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  purposes  of  colonization  as  the  land  on  the  other^ 
will  doubtless  regard  it  as  a  circumstance  of  some  im- 
portance, in  endeavouring  to  make  up  bis  mind  as  to 
which  of  the  colonies  he  should  bend  his  course  to,  that 
while  land  in  Southern  Australia  is  not  sold  for  less 
than  one  pound  an  acre,  it  may  be  procured  on  the  New 
South  Wales  side  of  the  line  for  five  shillings.  It  is 
not  probable  indeed  that  so  great  a  disproportion  will 
be  maintained  long,  neither  is  it  to  be  desired,  in  as  far 
as  regards  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  elder 
colony ;  but  the  intending  emigrant  will  recollect  that 
this  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  two  colonies  at  present. 

As  to  the  comparative  facilities  for  obtaining  free 
labour  for  the  purposes  of  colonization,  there  cannot 
long  be  any  material  difference  between  the  two  colonies. 
The  same  system  is  now  pursued  in  both— that  of  ap- 
propriating the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  waste 
land  to  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  emigration. 
That  system  will  undoubtedly  ensure  a  vast  importation 
of  free  labour  into  both  colonies ;  while  in  that  of  New 
South  Wales,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  importation 
of  convict  labour  will  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  labour  of  the  kind  required  by  free 
emigrants  of  moderate  capital  in  that  settlement. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  shown  that  both  colonies 
must  necessarily  be  pastoral  settlements  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things 
as  that  circumstance  implies,  the  amount  of  labour  re- 
quired by  any  capitalist,  to  enable  him  to  turn  his  land 
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to  account,  will  be  much  smaller  than  it  will  eventually 
be  when  both  colonies  shall  have  reached  their  agricol- 
tural  state.  It  is  by  no  means,  therefore^  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  intending  emigrant  of  moderate  cajHtal, 
that  there  should  be  so  superabundant  a  supply  of 
labour  in  the  colonial  market^  as  the  projectors  of  the 
colony  of  Southern  Australia  appear  to  think  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  estabhshment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  colony  on  the  AustraUan  continent.  A  very 
small  number  of  labourers  would  be  sufficient  to  manage 
as  many  as  ten  thousand  sheep  and  two  thousand  head 
of  cattle ;  and  such  will,  doubtless,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  be  the  purpose  for  which  labour  will  be  especially 
in  requisition  in  all  the  AustraUan  colonies. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  population  of  the 
two  settlements,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
material  difference  will  be  observable  in  thiB  particular, 
any  more  than  in  the  others  already  enumerated,  for  a 
long  period.  The  transportation  system  must  and  will 
be  amended,  and  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  will 
ere  long  experience  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  amend- 
ment. The  influx  of  free  emigrants,  under  the  new 
system  of  emigration  now  in  operation,  will  gradually 
elevate  the  character  of  society  in  that  colony,  and 
enable  it  to  purify  itself;  while  the  ample  means  now 
afforded  for  the  religious  instruction  and  education 
of  the  colonists  will  aid  and  accelerate  the  process  of 
purification.  In  the  mean  time  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  colonies  will  be  crossed  from  both  sides 
of  it,  in  the  whole  direction  of  its  length ;  and  the  popa- 
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lation  on  the  one  side  of  it  will  speedily  be  assimilated  ^ 
in  character  as  well  as  in  pursuits^  to  the  population  on 
the  other. 

The  vast  distance  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the 
consequent  expense  of  the  voyage  out,  have  hitherto 
operated  very  unfavourably  for  the^e  colonies.  The 
cost  of  a  cabin-passage  from  London  to  New  South 
Wales  has  usually  been  as  high  as  £70  to  £90,  and 
that  of  a  steerage-passage  £35  or  £40.  Latterly, 
however^  the  fares  have  been  considerably  reduced. 
From  Scotland  a  passage  to  New  South  Wales  is  gene* 
rally  much  cheaper  than  from  London ;  and  from  Liver- 
pool it  is  now  as  low  as  £50  for  the  cabin,  and  £20  for 
the  steerage.  Ship-owners,  surely,  do  not  require  to  be 
informed  thsit  a  reduction  of  the  fare  is  a  premium  on 
emigration ;  or  that  the  lower  the  rate  of  passage-money 
is  reduced,  the  more  passengers  are  likely  to  offer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

i:m:mi:uation  and  description  of  the  lo- 
camties  in  new  south  wales,  which  abe 
at  imtksent  open  to   emigration    from  the 

MOTH  Kit    COUNTRY. 


' '  I'lifl  timr  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  tbe  noble  scheme  of  m  systemitie 
(tmiKrution  from  all  tbe  over-peopled  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  under- 
puoplnd,  prttMenring  bealth  to  tbe  motber-coontries  by  moderate  de^ 
plciioii,  and  invigorating  infant  colonies  by  tbe  infusion  of  foU-growa 
Inboiir,  will  be  rucognibed  as  tbe  true  political  wisdom  of  aU  mdvanced 
HiatttH,  und  gonorully  adopted  by  tbem  ;  when  an  increase  of  population, 
iimteud  of  bttiug  deplored  and  discouraged  by  short-sij^ted  statesmea 
itiid  philoHOpberti,  will  be  bailed  with  delight  as  tbe  means  of  adding  to 
the  Hum  ulhumuu  buppiness,  and  extending  tbe  empire  of  civilizatioo 
«i\  or  tbtf  glohe,*'-^ Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  ]Mr.  Poulett  Scropb* 


Thk  stream  of  emigration  is  at  present  flowing  in  two 
(lifltiront  directions  within  the  territory  of  New  South 
Wales, — to  the  northward  and  to  the  southward,  or 
rutlier  the  south-westward,  of  Sydney.  In  the  former 
uf  tlicse  directions,  the  first  settlement  on  the  coast, 
to  the  northward  of  Port  Stephens,  the  site  of  tbe 
Australian  Agricultural  Company*s  grant,  is  that  of  the 
Manning  lliver,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  is  a  very 
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considerable  extent  of  available  land  of  the  first  quality, 
still  the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  Company's  grant 
was  formerly  bounded  to  the  northward  by  the  Manning  ; 
but  the  recent  exchange  of  a  large  portion  of  their  land 
in  that  vicinity  for  an  equally  extensive  tract  in  the 
district  of  Liverpool  Plains  in  the  north-western  interior, 
has  thrown  open  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  that 
river  to  the  enterprise  of  industrious  settlers.  There  is 
already  a  considerable  population  in  that  vicinity,  con-> 
sisting  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  cedar-cutters  and 
ship-builders,  as  the  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Man-* 
ning  is  of  superior  quality  and  in  great  abundance : 
but  there  is  still  a  sufficient  extent  of  available  land 
for  the  establishment  of  a  very  considerable  number  of 
additional  settlers  of  the  class  of  free  emigrant  agri- 
culturists, the  soil  being  eminently  adapted  for  cul"* 
tivation. 

The  intervening  country  from  the  Manning  River  to 
Port  Macquarie  is  generally  of  a  sterile  and  unpro- 
mising character  along  the  coast,  the  distance  between 
the  two  settlements  being  about  sixty  miles..  At  Port 
Macquarie,  however,  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  available 
land  of  the  very  best  description,  both  for  grazing  and 
for  agriculture.  Along  the  Hastings,  the  large  na- 
vigable river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at 
Port  Macquarie,  the  extent  of  alluvial  land  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  is  generally  found  on  the  banks 
of  colonial  rivers ;  and  the  forest  land  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  inundations  presents  a  wide  extent  of  eligible  pas- 
turage both  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Maria  River, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Hastings  at  John's  Plains, 
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about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  seitlemeDt,  is 
navigable  for  forty  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  north- 
north-westerly  direction  ;  and  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
available  land  on  its  banks.  About  ten  miles  to  the 
northward,  from  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Maria  River,  another  navigable  stream,  called  the 
M'Leay,  is  found  pursuing  a  north-north-easterly  coune 
to  the  Pacific,  into  which  it  falls  about  eighty  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Port  Macquarie.  On  the  banks  of 
this  river  also  the  extent  of  available  land  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  natives  are  numerous  and  friendly. 
In  short,  the  vicinity  of  Port  Macquarie  presents  a 
wide  field  for  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation ;  and  although  the  harbours  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  are  all  bar-harbours,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  all  available  for  steam  navigation. 

To  the  northward  of  Port  Macquarie,  Moreton  Bay, 
which  has  been  occupied  as  a  penal  settlement  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  but  will  shortly  be  thrown  open  to 
free  emigration,  presents  a  vast  extent  of  available  land 
of  the  very  first  quality.  Moreton  Bay  is  an  extensive 
basin  situated  between  the  27th  and  28th  parallels  of 
south  latitude,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
accessible  for  ships  of  large  size  by  two  different 
channels ;  the  one  to  the  northward,  and  the  other  to 
the  southward  of  Amity  Island^  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  The  Brisbane  River  enters  the  bay  from  the 
westward,  towards  its  southern  extremity ;  the  entrance 
being  both  guarded  and  concealed  by  a  small  island 
called  Bird  Island.  Close  to  the  point  of  land  which 
helps  to  form  the  principal  entrance  of  the  river,  the 
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Government  have  a  station  called  Dunwich,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  penal  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brisbane.  Vessels  of  considerable  draught  of  watev 
anchor  off  Dunwich,  close  to  Bird  Island,  while  those 
of  lighter  burden  proceed  to  the  settlement.  Dunwich 
forms  an  admirable  site  for  a  commercial  city,  which  it 
will  doubtless  become  at  no  distant  day ;  for  although 
thq  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  safe 
anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels ;  while  an  extensive 
bay  abounding  with  the  finest  fish,  including  turtles, 
&c.,  and  foiir  navigable  streams,  the  Brisbane,  the 
Logan,  the  Tweedy  and  Scott's  River,  afford  facilities 
for  a  pretty  extensive  inland  navigation.  On  the  banks 
of  the  last  three  of  these  rivers,  or  creeks,  (for  this  is 
their  proper  character)  a  considerable  number  of  the 
convicts  at  Moreton  Bay  are  at  present  employed  in 
cutting  cedar  for  the  public  service  :  it  is  brought 
down  in  rafts  to  Dunwich,  where  it  is  cut  up  into  plank, 
and  stored  for  use.  The  abundance  of  cedar  on  the 
banks  of  these  inlets  is  a  sufficient  indication  to  the 
Australian  settler  of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  for  the 
beautiful  cedar-tree  is  never  found  growing  on  sterile 
or  inferior  land. 

There  is  a  bar  at  Amity  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brisbane  River,  which  a  vessel  of  considerable  draught 
of  water  cannot  pass.  It  would  present  no  obstacle, 
however,  to  the  progress  of  a  steam-boat,  which  could 
reach  the  settlement,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Brisbane  Town, 
about  forty  or  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  just  as  the 
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Hunter*8  River  steam-boats  ascend  that  river  to  Mait^ 
land.  The  buildings  at  a  penal  settlement  cannot  be 
ex))cctcd  to  be  either  numerous  or  splendid;  but  the 
Military  Barracks  and  the  Commissariat  Store  are  both 
substantial  buildings,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
place  ;  and  the  town  of  Brisbane  can  in  one  most 
important  particular  take  precedence  even  of  Sydney 
itself; — in  being  supplied  with  abundance  of  excellent 
water,  which  is  now  conveyed  to  the  settlement  in 
pipes,  through  the  exertions  of  Captain  Clunie,  the  late 
zealous  and  indefatigable  commandant. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  alluvial  land  of  the  very 
first  quality  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  :  it  produces 
prodigious  crops  of  maize-^as  much  as  a  hundred 
bushels  an  acre;  wheat  being  cultivated  chiefly  at 
Eagle  Farm,  a  tract  of  open  forest  land  of  superior 
quality,  considerably  farther  up  the  river,  where  the 
country,  which  is  hilly,  is  of  limestone  formation. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brisbane  Town  most  successfully,  the  produce  being  as 
much  as  fourteen  tons  per  acre.  Yams,  both  of  the 
white  and  purple  varieties,  are  also  raised,  of  large  size 
and  excellent  quality.  The  produce  from  a  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  arrow-root,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  was  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per  acre,  the  quality 
being  declared  by  the  officers  at  the  settlement  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  they  had  ever  seen  before.  On 
low  swampy  situations,  the  phormium  tenax,  or  New 
Zealand  flax,  thrives  uncommonly  well ;  while  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane  can  be  cultivated  to  any 
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extent,  with  the  prospect  of  a  copious  return,  in  si- 
tuations adapted  respeptively  to  the  growth  of  these 
tropical  productions.  » 

In  the  Government  Garden  at  Brisbane  Town,  ci-' 
trons,  shaddocks,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  guavas, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  almonds,  mulberries, 
bananks,  plantains,  olives,  &c.,  &c.,  Sec,  are  all  cul- 
tivated most  successfully.  Jhe  citron-tree  bears  fruit 
of  large  size  and  good  quality,  all  the  year  round.  The 
shaddocks  are  of  large  size  ;  the  mulberries  most  abun- 
dant ;  and  the  crops  of  plantains  and  bananas  are 
quite  incredible  in  quantity.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  growff 
pretty  well,  but  has  not  yet  come  to  maturity.  The 
coffee  plant  grows  well.  The  pomegranate,  the  pe- 
danga,  the  eugenia  uniflora,  the  loquat,  the  quince,  Sec, 
&c.,  are  also  among  the  botanical  productions  of  More- 
ton  Bay ;  and  culinary  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  as 
abundant  and  of  as  good  quality  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  territory. 

The  bush  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay  as- 
sumes the  most  beautiful  aspect,  presenting  an  endlesd 
variety  of  rare  and  valuable  plants.  Cedar  is  abundant, 
and  so  also  is  timber  for  other  purposes :  the  tulip 
wood  and  the  yellow  wood,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Moreton  Bay,  are  the  most  valuable  varieties.  Ther 
bamboo  attains  a  large  size  in  low  sheltered  situations : 
it  forms  an  excellent  shade  from  the  sun ;  and»  when 
encircling  pools  of  water,  it  is  highly  ornamenta]. 

The  cattle  that  are  reared  at  Brisbane  Town  main-» 
tain  themselves  in  good  condition,  and  the  butter 
und  other  dairy  produce  of  that  settlement  are  not 
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fl/x  k«  »nrJ  \tf!f6%^  and  vrill  thss,  m  dae  rif  ^  puticqmte 
in  Ih^  mfft,\\^  richer  ^  Aostnlia. 

W'tM!Uii;r  Moretoo  Bmy  will  ever  herome  m  wiw 
rouuiry,  W0:  cannot  atate  with  confidcnee ;  but  the 
/'Jnnat^!  apl^^ara  by  no  meana  iinfrToiirable  to  the  col* 
tiir^  of  thi!  K'^F^'  '^''''^  white,  pale,  or  watery  giape 
flfnwH  wfM,  but  in  subject  to  blight  if  ezpoeed  to  th« 
liMi^rt  niyn  of  the  nun  :  in  a  aouthem  ezpoame,  it  is 
not  liftblfi  Ut  tie  blighted.  The  black  grape  is  of  a 
haniinr  (lonntitution^  and  resists  the  blight. 

At  nil  fiv<int0,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  at 
Miimtoii  Buy  would  strongly  suggest  the  propriety  of 
Nilt'uriiii({  to  that  sottloment  a  numerous  body  of  emi* 
gmiilH  liiMti  tin)  southern  provinces  of  Europe* 

l''initi  tito  concurrent  testimony  of  various  runaway 
iMiiivicts  Ihuii  Moreton  Bay,  who  have  reached  the 
^pUlniiiiint  or  Port  Macquarie  by  travelling  along  the 
tumiit  to  i\\f>  southward,  it  appears  that  there  are  several 
Uf^  rivt^rs  on  that  line  of  coast,  with  a  large  ez« 
hMi  of  lauil  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  settlemciil 
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and  subsistence  of  civilized  man.  It  is  mortifying  to 
reflect,  that  we  should  be  indebted  for  our  information 
respecting  the  capabilities  of  so  extensive  and  so  highly^ 
promising  a  country  to  so  exceptionable  a  source ; 
especially  when  the  colonial  government  have  all  along 
possessed  the  means  of  effecting  discoveries  along  the 
coast  in  that  direction  at  a  comparatively  trifling  ex-^ 
pense.  Indeed,  one  might  suppose  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  would,  long  ere  this  time,  have  been  de-> 
sirous  of  knowing  something  more  than  they  yet  do  of 
the  character  and  capabilities  of  their  splendid  estate  of 
New  Holland.  The  country  to  the  westward,  both  of 
Moreton  Bay  and  of  Port  Macquarie,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
grazing. 

In  the  districts  of  Hunter's  River,  Bathurst,  Illawarra, 
and  Argyle,  there  is  sti]l  a  large  extent  of  land  of  supe- 
rior quality  available  for  the  settlement  of  free  emi- 
grants ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  vast  extent  of  available 
land  to  the  southward  and  south-westward  of  the  dis- 
tricts already  settled,  that  the  intending  emigrant  of 
moderate  capital  should  look.  The  extensive  tract  of 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Morumbidgee,  in  the  latter 
of  these  directions,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, Major  Mitchell,  as  well  adapted  both  in 
soil  and  climate  for  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural,  as 
well  as  of  a  pastoral  population,  as  any  tract  of  country 
in  the  world  :  it  has  been  partially  occupied  for  several 
years  past  by  numerous  squatters^ — people  who  sit  down, 
to  use  another  appropriate  colonial  phrase,  with  their 
numerous   flocks  and  herds,  on  the  first  eligible  and 
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unlocated  tract  of  waste  land  they  can  find  in  the  great 
wilderness,  and  who  are  generally  able,  from  the  profits 
derivable  from  this  mode  of  settling,  to  purchase  the 
land  of  which  they  have  had  the  temporary  occopation, 
when  it  conies  to  be  sold.  But  the  country  still  farther 
to  the  southward,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twofold  Bay 
on  tlitt  east  coast,  and  of  Port  Phillip  in  Bass's  Straits,  is 
at  present  the  great  centre  of  attraction  for  intending 
emigrants  :  of  this  tmct,  or  rather  tracts,  of  country,  the 
following  notice,  which  was  written  on  board' our  good 
ship  after  she  had  weighed  anchor  in  Port  Jackson, 
and  was  sent  ashore  by  the  pilot  for  publication  in  a 
colonial  journal,  in  which  it  accordingly  appeared  on 
the  fourth  of  August  last,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader. 

THE  SOUTHERN   SETTLEMENTS. 

TWOFOLD   BAY   AND   PORT   PHILLIP. 

''  It  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  for  the 
geueml  welfare  and  advancement  of  this  colony  that 
could  possibly  have  occurred,  that  the  eligibility  and 
importance  of  the  southern  portions  of  this  territory 
were  comparatively  unknown  to  the  colonists  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company 
planted  itself  on  its  immense  grant  of  a  million  of  acres 
at  Port  Stephens.  The  monopoly  of  so  large  an  extent 
of  the  available  land  of  this  colony  by  a  Company  that 
has  hitherto  done  so  little  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
is  so  exclusively  selfish  in  all  its  plans  and  operations  as 
the  Port  Stephens'  Company,  is  doubtless  a  great  evil 
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to  this  community  :  but  that  evil  would  have  been  ten- 
fold greater,  and  would  have  operated  with  tenfold 
greater  force  as  a  drag  and  dead-weight  upon  the 
isolony,  had  the  Company  set  itself  down  at  Port 
Phillip,  and  picked  out  a  million  of  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  that  most  ehgibly  situated  and  highly  promi- 
sing locality.  Even  if  it  had  appropriated  the  less  im- 
portant harbour  of  Twofold  Bay,  and  selected  the  same 
extent  of  the  best  land  within  reach  of  that  commanding 
situation,  the  general  advancement  of  the  colony  would 
have  been  greatly  retarded,  Wie  have  therefore  to  feli- 
citate ourselves,  that  two  such  important  points  on  our 
extensive  «ea-board  have  been  saved  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  monopoly,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  thrown 
open  shortly,  under  the  existing  land  regulations,  to  the 
competition  of  adventurous  emigrants. 

**  Twofold  Bay  is  admirably  situated  for  a  commercial 
town,  being  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  Sydney 
and  Hobart  Town,  Sydney  and  Launceston,  Sydney 
and  Port  Phillip,  In  short,  it  will  be  the  general  place 
of  call  for  the  numerous  steam-vessels  that  will  shortly 
be  plying  regularly  along  the  coast,  between  the  capital 
and  all  the  settlements  to  the  southward,  both  on  the 
continent  and  on  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  settle- 
ment that  will  shortly  be  formed  in  that  locality,  may 
therefore  be  reckoned  on  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
we  may  therefore  anticipate  that  the  price  of  town 
allotments,  wherever  the  township  may  be  formed,  as 
well  as  of  every  acre  of  available  land  within  a  mode- 
rate distance  of  the  port,  will  bear  a  high  price  in  th^ 
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land  market  from  the  very  first :  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  adopt  the  principle  of  appropriating  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  land  in  such  vicinities  as  Two- 
fold Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  for  the  importation  of  free 
emigrant  mechanics  and  agricultural  labourers  into 
these  settlements  respectively,  setting  them  down  in 
the  first  instance  at  the  port  nearest  that  part  of  the 
territory  from  which  the  requisite  fund  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  land  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  passage  out ;  leaving  them,  of  course,  to  find  their 
way  into  whatever  part  of  the  territory  they  might 
choose  to  settle  in  hereafter ; — the  general  interests  of 
the  colony  would  be  much  better  studied  than  under 
the  present  arrangement  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
any  proprietor  were  investing  £10,U00  in  the  purchase 
of  land  and  town  allotments  at  Twofold  Bay  ;  it  would 
be  hard  to  have  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
families  of  agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics,  which 
that  amount  would  suffice  to  bring  out  from  England, 
at  the  rate  allowed  by  the  Government,  all  landed  at  Syd- 
ney, and  the  capitalist  who  had  invested  money  to  so  latg^ 
an  amount  on  the  capabilities  of  improvement  held  out 
to  him  in  that  part  of  the  territory,  left  to  hire  labourers 
and  mechanics  probably  on  much  less  favourable  terms 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  obtained  in  Sydney> 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agricultural  labourers  and 
mechanics,  imported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  and 
town  allotments  to  be  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  Twofold 
Bay,  were  to  be  left  to  take  their  chance  in  that  district 
in  the  first  instance,  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty in  that  neighbourhood   would   be    greatly  en^ 
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hanced^  from  the  large  supply  of  available  labour ;  and 
the  Government  would  be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  own  wise  policy  in  the  greatly  increased  value 
of  their  land. 

'^  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  wise  policy  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  to  make  such  arrangements  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  all-important  subject  of  immigration,  as 
will  have  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  population  in 
one  or  two  large  towns  on  the  coast,  and  especially  in  a 
single  overgrown  capital.  It  would  be  much  better  for 
the  colony  at  large,  if  a  few  moderately  sized  towns 
could  be  created  in  eligible  situations,  either  on  the  sea 
coast  or  in  the  interior ;  and  nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  conducive  towards  the  attainment  of  that  important 
object,  than  the  measure  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
recommend. 

*'  There  is  another  suggestion,  to  which  we  conceive 
the  colonial  government  ought  by  all  means  to  attend  in 
forming  settlements  in  such  localities  as  Port  Phillip 
and  Twofold  Bay.  The  facilities  which  the  present 
system  of  alienating  Crown  lands  affords  to  grasping 
monopolists, — who,  in  purchasing  land  of  the  very  first 
quality  for  cultivation,  propose  to  occupy  it  merely  as 
sheep  or  cattle  runs, — ought  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Government  the  absolute  necessity  of  rescuing  such 
tracts  of  land  as  are  peculiarly  eligible,  either  from 
their  situation  or  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  for  the 
formation  of  agricultural  settlements.  It  would  be  a 
prodigious  loss  to  this  colony,  for  instance,  if  the  large 
extent  of  arable  land  of  the  first  quality  within  reach  of 
water-carriage  at  Port  Phillip  should  be  portioned  out 
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into  lai^e  sheep  and  cattle  farms.  If  any  such  arrange- 
ment could  be  devised  and  carried  into  operation  as 
would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  up  a  lai^  portion  of 
the  best  tillage  land  in  that  neighbourhood  into  small 
farms,  we  should  soon  have  a  numerous  and  thriving 
peasantry  to  occupy  many  extensive  tracts  in  that  most 
promising  local ity^  which  will  otherwise  remain  mere 
solitudes  as  sheep-walks  and  cattle  runs. 

**  Twofold  Bay  is  a  safe  and  commodious,  but  by  no 
means  an  extensive  harbour;  Snug  Cove>  as  it  was 
named  by  the  accurate  Captain  Flinders,  being  only 
large  enough  to  afford  mooring-room  for  about  half  a 
dozen  vessels :  as  a  port,  it  will  never  compete  with 
Port  Jackson  ;  but  it  would  form  an  excellent  harbour 
for  steam-boats  and  other  coasting  vessels  ;  and  it  will 
doubtless  very  soon  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
The  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Twofold  Bay  is 
of  very  inferior  quality,  although  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  Bay  there  is  a  limited  extent  of  tolerably  feir 
land.  About  thirty  miles  inland,  however,  the  country 
begins  to  improve,  and  a  vast  extent  of  land  of  the  first 
quality  stretches  far  and  wide  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  inviting  alike  the  agriculturist  and  the 
grazier,  and  holding  out  the  fairest  promise  to  perse- 
vering industry. 

**  The  country  to  the  westward  of  the  coa^  range  is 
called  by  the  natives  Maneira,  or  Monaroo  :  it  is  not 
exactly  a  plain  or  plains,  as  it  is  generally  denominated, 
but  is  rather  a  series  of  gentle  undulations ;  the  soil  rich 
and  fertile,  and  the  land  gently  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  lightly  timbered  and  remarkably  well  watered* 
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From  Twofold  Bay  the  country  rises  gradually  till  we 
reach  the  level  of  the  plains,  which  are  an  elevated  table 
land  or  terrace  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  affording  a 
firm  basis  for  the  Snowy  Mountains  or  Great  Warra- 
gong  Chain  to  spring  from,  to  the  westward.  A  gentle- 
man of  great  agricultural  experience,  who  has  recently 
traversed  the  Maneira  country  in  various  directions, 
informs  us  that  the  plains  form  a  square  of  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  present  a  country  well 
fitted  in  every  respect  for  the  residence  and  sustenance 
of  civilized  men.  Whether  the  distance  of  the  good 
land  from  Twofold  Bay  might  not  render  it  imprac- 
ticable for  the  future  settlei^  in  that  district  to  compete 
with  those  of  Port  Phillip  in  the  production  of  grain  for 
exportation  to  Sydney,  we  are  not  suflSciently  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  intervening  ground — irtiquitas 
loci — to  determine  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  plains  themselves  to  sustain  a 
numerous  population,  especially  towards  their  southern 
extremity.  Timber  for  building  purposes,  for  fencing, 
and  for  fuel,  will  probably  be  scarce  enough  in  some 
parts  of  the  plains ;  and  on  so  elevated  a  region  as 
Maneira,  with  the  snowy  mountains  rearing  their  bleak 
rocky  summits  along  their  whole  extent,  and  chilling 
the  beholder  with  the  very  sight  of  them,  a  suflSciency 
of  timber  for  fuel  will  be  a  consideration  of  first-rate 
importance.  At  all  events,  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  the 
district  of  Maneira,  extending  from  the  present  limits 
of  the  colony  to  Twofold  Bay  and  Cape  Howe,  there  is 
a  larger  extent  of  available  land,  whether  for  pasture  or 
for  agriculture,  than  in  the  whole  island  of  Van  Die-* 
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man's  Land.  It  is  at  present  parcelled  out  into  laige 
portions,  some  of  them  as  eztensiye  as  Gennan  prind* 
palities,  among  a  noble  army  of  squatters,  who,  by 
grazing  numerous  flocks  and  herds  on  its  native  pasture, 
are  not  only  giving  value  to  the  land,  but  enablmg 
themselves  to  become  its  purchasers  whenever  it  is 
destined  to  pass  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctiooeer. 
Indeed^  so  far  from  its  being  sound  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  this  colony  to  discourage  the  practice 
of  squatting^  (we  mean,  of  course^  in  the  case  of  person 
of  acknowledged  respectability)  that  very  practice  goes 
directly  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
revenue  in  the  colony^  as  in  due  time  every  squatter 
will  become  a  purchaser  and  proprietor  of  land; 
whereas,  if  the  practice  were  discouraged,  many,  who  are 
enabled  to  become  purchasers  of  land  under  the  present 
system,  by  rearing  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  waste 
land  beyond  the  limits,  would  in  all  likelihood  never  be 
able  to  purchase  a  single  acre  of  land. 

''  Port  Phillip  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in  Bass's  Straits, 
stretching  about  thirty-five  miles  into  the  continent  of 
New  Holland.*     It  was  taken  possession  of  and  occa-< 

*  The  following  account  of  this  inlet  is  extracted  from  a  nautical  Di- 
rectory for  the  coasts  of  New  Holland.  Port  Phillip  is  situated  in  Bass's 
Straits  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  in  lat.SS^  IS' 
South,  and  in  long.  144°  38'  £ast»  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Samai 
Riirer  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  from  which  it  is  distant  only  about  twenty- 
four  hours'  sail.  "  It  is  capable,"  says  Captain  Flinders,  *'  of  receifing 
and  sheltering  a  larger  fleet  of  ships  than  erer  yet  went  to  86a  ;  bat  tb« 
entrance,  in  its  whole  width,  is  scarcely  two  miles,  and  nearly  half  of  it 
is  occupied  by  rocks  lying  off  Point  Nepean  on  its  eastern  side."  It 
extends  about  thirty  miles  into  the  land  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  is 
irom  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  wide  j  throwing  off  a  branch  in  ft  wMl 
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pied  for  some  time  as  a  dependency  of  this  colony  in 
the  year  1803  or  1804 ;  and  the  history  of  its  settlement 
and  abandonment^  at  that  early  period  in  our  colonial 
history,  forms  one  of  the  mo^  instructive  episodes  in 
the  history  of  British  colonization.  One  would  have 
supposed,  that  in  forming  a  settlement  in  such  a  locality 
as  Port  Phillip,  the  shores  of  the  extensive  inlet  would 
have  been  examined,  and  the  nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  adjacent  country  ascertained  in  some  measure,  beford 
a  spot  was  fixed  on  as  a  site  for  the  settlement.  It  is 
evident  that  all  this  was  done,  to  some  purpose  too,  at 
Port  Phillip  ^  for,  as  if  to  impress  the  black  imtives 
with  a  high  idea  of  British  discernment  and  perseve-*" 
ranee,  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  and  the  settle^ 
ment  formed  on  the  only  piece  of  sterile  land  within  the 
heads.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  settle* 
ment,  whiiih  had  been  so  judiciously  formed,  should  be  as 
hastily  abandoned  ;  and  it  was  only  after  exterminating 
a  whole  race  of  men  in  a  neighbouring  island,  and  con- 
verting their  country  into  sheep  walks  and  cattle  runs, 
that  the  people  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  accidentally 
discovered  the  very  superior  eligibility  of  the  station 
which  had  been  so  wisely  abandoned  thirty  years  be- 
fore. In  short,  the  goddess  that  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  frequently  consulted  in  the  formation  of  Bri- 
tish colonies  is  the  Goddess  Chance,  and  no  wonder 


iOuth-westerly  direction,  which  extends  into  the  land  about  fifteen  miles* 
haying  an  entrance  of  six  or  seven  miles  wide,  and  a  smaU  inner  basin  a^ 
its  upper  end,  communicating  with  the  larger  one  by  a  narrow  navigable 
channel.  Port  Phillip  is  separated  from  Western  Port  by  a  narrow 
promontory  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  latter. 
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therefore  that  her  eldest  daughter  Mis-chance  Bhoold 
so  frequently  have  lent  her  aid  on  the  interesting  oc* 
casion. 

**  Port  Phillip  has  been  taken  possessioQ  of  within  the 
last  eighteen  months  by  a  whole  company  of  squatters 
from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  some  of  whom>   it  appearSi 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  company,  and  pretend  to 
have  purchased  a  large  extent  of  land — ^for  a  mere 
trifle  of  course — from  the  black  natives.     It  is  scarcely 
credible,  that  men  of  understanding  and  experience  in 
the  world  could  imagine  that  the  British  GovemmeDt 
would  ever  be  so  far  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  and 
justice,  as  to  sanction  any  transaction  of  this  kind,  liow 
especially  when  so  large  a  revenue  is  derivable  from  the 
sale  of  waste  land,  and  when  the  funds  arising  from 
such  sales  are  to  be  appropriated  towards  the  encou- 
ragement and  promotion  of  emigration.     Why,  it  has 
already  been  ascertained,  that  there  are  at  least  upwards 
of  three  millions  of  acres  of  available  land,  generally 
equal  to  the   best   in  Van   Dieman's   Land,    at  Port 
Phillip.     Now,  supposing  that  the  whole  of  this  land 
were  to  be  sold  at  the  Government  minimum  price  of  five 
shillings  an  acre,  (and  the  probability  is  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  would  bring  much  more)  this  sale  would 
produce  £750,000,  and  enable  the  Government  to  land 
at  Port  Phillip  no  fewer   than   twenty-five  thousand 
families  of  virtuous  and  industrious  emigrants.     And  is 
the  British  Government,  after  the  thousand  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  British  money  that  have  been  expended 
in  establishing  this  colony,  to  forego  the  opportunity  of 
raising  so  large  a  revenue,  and  doing  such  a  world  of 
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good,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  merely  because  a  few 
simple  colonists  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  with  Mr. 
Gellibrand  at  their  head,  after  having  killed  or  banished 
all  the  aborigines  of  that  island,  have  come  over  to 
enact  the  solemn  farce  of  purchasing  whole  earldoms 
in  this  island  from  its  poor  deluded  black  natives  for  a 
ha^p^orth  o'  tay  and  a  farthing's  worth  6*  tobacco  ?  i 

'*  The  European  population  of  Port  Phillip  already 
exceeds  two  hundred,  souls  :  upwards  of  thirty  thou-* 
sand  sheep,  all  imported  from  Van  Dienmn's  Land,  are 
pow  cropping  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  its  natural 
pastures  ;  and  eight  or  ten  vessels  have  been  regularly 
employed  for  some  time  past  in  trading  to  and  from 
Port  Phillip  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  chiefly  in  carrying 
sheep  and  cattle  to  the  new  settlements.  Indeed,  the 
colonization  of  Port  Phillip  has  supplied  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  our  Tasmanian  brethren,  and  will  be  quite 
the  making  of  the  town  of  Launceston,  from  the  entrance, 
to  which  it  is  distant  only  about  twenty-four  hours'  sail. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be  impolitic  in  the 
extreme  for  the  British  Government  to  defer  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony  to  Bass's  Straits.  The 
people  at  Port  Phillip  want  protection ;  they  want  a 
government  of  some  kind  ;  they  want  land  which  they 
can  call  their  own ;  and  it  behoves  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  grant  them  all  the  three  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  vanguard  of  our  colonial  settlers  in  that  direction 
have  already  advanced  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles 
towards  Port  Phillip  beyond  the  settlement  of  Yass, 
and  the  remaining  distance  to  that  port  is  not  more 
than  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles.    There  are 
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herds  of  cattle  collecting  in  the  interior,  with  a  view  to 
being  driven  over-land  to  Port  Phillip,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  a  little  milder ;  and  we  hope  ere  long  to 
hear  of  a  good  road  and  a  steam-coach  all  the  way/ 

Since  the  publication  of  this  paper,  the  coloiiial 
boundary  has  been  extended  in  the  direciicMi  of  Poit 
Phillip  to  Bass's  Straits;  a  commandant  and  police 
magistrate,  an  officer  of  customs,  and  three  surveyon 
having  been  sent  by  His  Excellency  the  present  Oo- 
▼emor,  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in  that  yicinity, 
and  to  form  a  regular  settlement  on  the  part  of  Goven- 
ment.  That  settlement  will  very  soon  be  one  of  the  moit 
important  in  the  colony ;  and  if  the  Government  should 
allow  the  extensive  tract  of  highly  eligible  land  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  be  sold  for  five  shillings 
an  acre,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  will  infallibly  prove 
a  very  awkward  centre  of  attraction  for  the  colonists  of 
Southern  Australia,  whose  extensive  territory  it  closely 
adjoins  ;  land  in  that  colony  being  procurable  only  at 
a  pound  an  acre. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in  the  interior  of 
the  Australian  continent  during  the  last  three  years* 
premising,  however,  this  one  observation  ; — that  in  the 
various  localities  I  have  already  enumerated  and  par- 
tially described,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  superabundant  portion  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  century 
to  come. 

Major  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General  of  New  South 
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Wales,  was  directed  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Richard 
Bourke>  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  into 
the  interior  of  the  Australian  continent,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1 835,  to  trace  the  Darling  river,  which  bad 
been  discovered  by  Captain  Sturt,  and  traced  by  that 
officer  for  about  ninety  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
its  unknown  outlet.  Captain  Sturt,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, had  subsequently  discovered  the  outlet  of 
another  river  on  nearly  the  same  meridian,  when  sailing 
down  the  Morumbidgee  and  the  Murray  to  the  lake 
Alexandrina,  very  far  to  the  southward ;  and  the  pro* 
blem  to  be  solved  by  Major  Mitchell's  expedition  was 
whether  this  river  was  the  Darling. 

Major  Mitchell  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction, 
from  Boree,  a  grazing  station  to  the  westward  of  the 
settlement  of  Bathurst,  along  the  Bogan  river,  or  New 
Year's  Creek  of  Captain  Sturt,  till  it  emptied  itself  into 
the  Darling.  That  river,  he  ascertained  moreover,  was 
the  real  receptacle  and  conduit  of  the  waters  of  the 
Macquarie,  which  had  been  erroneously  supposed  by 
Captain  Sturt  to  find  their  way  into  the  Darling  by  a  dif- 
ferent channel ;  ^nd  along  its  banks,  till  it  emptied 
itself  into  that  river,  he  found  moderately  good  land, 
with  abundance  of  pasture  for  cattle,  as  well  as  of  useful 
forest  timber.  The  Darling  he  found  impracticable  for 
navigation  in  that  part  of  its  course,  but  he  succeeded 
in  tracing  it  for  three  hundred  miles  to  the  southward, 
from  the  point  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Bc^n ;  leaving  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  its 
farther  course,  to  the  point  where  it  is  supposed  to 
empty  itself  into  the  Murray,  or  Morumbidgee,  unex- 
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plored.  The  valley  of  the  Darling  is  evidently  subject 
to  inundations,  which,  from  the  long  course  it  pursoes 
to  the  southward,  and  from  its  being  the  general  re* 
ceptacle  of  the  western  waters,  must  be  frequent  and 
extensive.  In  general  it  is  unpromising  enough  in  its 
appearance;  but  as  Major  Mitchell  discovered  no  fewer 
than  thirty  new  varieties  of  grass  in  the  course  of  his 
expedition,  and  entirely  in  the  valley  of  the  Darling,  it 
must  afford  considerable  facilities  for  the  settlement  and 
subsistence  of  a  pastoral  population.  Major  Mitchell's 
despatch,  giving  an  account  of  this  expedition,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  1. 

In  the  year  1836,  Major  Mitchell  was  again  directed 
by  Sir  Richard  Bourke  to  proceed  to  the  interior,  to 
follow  up  the  discoveries  of  his  former  journey,  by 
tracing  the  Darling  for  the  remainder  of  its  course. 
He  had  not  returned  to  the  colony  when  I  embarked 
for  England  on  the  29th  of  July  last ;  but  it  seems  he 
has  not  only  effected  his  object,  but  discovered  a  tract 
of  country  of  first-rate  character,  both  in  point  of 
soil  and  of  scenery,  larger  than  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain,  and  ready  in  great  measure  for  the 
plough.  Whether  this  tract  of  country,  which  Major 
Mitchell  has  named  Australia  Felix,  lies  within 
the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  or  forms  a  part  of 
the  colony  of  Southern  Australia,  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  for  the  only  notice  of  this  important  discovery 
which  has  yet  reached  England  is  contained  in  a  very 
short  quotation  from  Major  Mitchell's  despatch  in  a 
newspaper  advertisement.  The  vessel  that  brought  the 
newspapers  containing  that  advertisement  left  the  co* 
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lony  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  but  the 
journals  containing  copies  of  the  despatch  itself  have 
not  yet  reached  England,  although  the  vessel  in  which 
they  had  been  forwarded,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  dull  sailer,  had  sailed  some  time  before,  A 
discovery,  however,  which  would  justify  the  designation 
of  Australia  Je/ix,  and  the  glowing  language  in  which 
Major  Mitchell  describes  it  in  the  quotation  referred 
to,  must  be  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  mother 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  Australian  colonies  gene- 
rally. 

Should  Major  Mitchell's  despatch  arrive  in  England 
before  the  publication  of  this  work,  it  will  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION 
IN  THE  COLONY,  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  EXISTING 
RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  DENOMINA- 
TIONS   IN    NEW   SOUTH    WALES. 


**  Also  Amaziah  said  unto  Amos,  O  thon  seer,  go,  flee  thee  away 
into  the  land  of  Jadah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there:  bat 
prophesy  not  again  any  more  at  Bethel  3  for  it  is  the  King's  chapel,  and  it 
is  the  King's  court,** — Amos  vii.  12, 13. 


The  state  of  morals  in  New  South  Wales  was  suffi- 
ciently low,  previous  to  the  era  of  free  emigration  in 
the  year  1821.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  such  a  condition  of  society  as 
was  then  prevalent  in  the  colony.  There  were  "a 
few  names/'  however,  "  even  in  Sardis,"  who  had 
uniformly  maintained  a  higher  character  ;  but  they 
were 

ran  nantes  in  gurgite  yasto  j 


'^  a  few  individuals  struggling  above  water  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  whirlpool  of  iniquity  and  pollution.'^ 

From  the  period   above   mentioned,    however^  the 
colony  began  to  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect.  Con- 
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cubinage  was  gradually  discountenanced  in  the  higher 
circles  of  the  colony,  and  of  course  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  society  ;  for  although  still 
practised  by  a  few  old  offenders ^  the  daily  increasing 
array  of  well-ordered  families,  both  among  the  free 
emigrant  and  the  more  reputable  portion  of  the 
emancipist  population,  has  in  great  measure  driven  that 
particular  form  of  colonial  profligacy  into  the  shade. 

It  is  scarcely,  however,  from  the  higher  classes  of 
colonial  society — whether  Governmeht-ofBcers,  lawyers, 
landholders  of  the  higher  class,  or  merchants— that  a 
healing  influence  can  be  expected  to  emanate,  to  cleanse 
and  to  purify  the  land.  The  men  who  are  "  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen ^  and  who  fare  sumptuously  every 
dayy^  may  be  powerful  to  do  good  from  their  wealth 
and  their  station  in  society  ;  but  that  good  is  but  rarely 
done,  and  the  influence  they  exert  on  society  is  of  conse- 
quence far  more  frequently  evil.  Even  their  profession 
of  Christianity — a  sort  of  fashionable  accompaniment  of 
gentility  wherever  there  is  a  dominant  state  church — is 
unquestionably  far  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ;  for  the  vessels  of 
the  House  of  God  are  for  the  most  part  polluted  by 
their  desecrating  touch,  and  the  day  of  God  profaned 
by  their  unholy  example.  Despicable  avarice,  pitiful 
meanness,  and  the  practice  of  downright  injustice  are 
by  no  means  completely  banished  even  yet  from  the 
genteelest  circles  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  been  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  portion  of 
honourable  principle  had  gone  to  furnish  out  a  stock  in 
trade  in  the  colony  for  honourable  men.     In  short,  the 

VOL.    II.  K 
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influence  of  the  higher  classes  in  New  South  Wales  has 
been  for  the  most  part  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
morals  and  religion  of  the  country. 

The  moralist  will  ask,  therefore,  how  it  fares  with 
inferior  classes  in  the  colonial  community  ;  and  in  re- 
ference to  such  a  question,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  directing  the  eye  towards  those  who  occupy  the 
lower  steps  of  the  colonial  ladder,  especially  in  the 
towns  of  the  colony,  the  prospect  is  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging. The  first  ambition  of  a  newly  emancipated 
convict  is  to  be  employed  as  a  constable — a  situatioD 
which  ensures  him  sufficient  pay  for  his  maintenance, 
and  enables  him  to  lead  a  life  of  comparative  inaction. 
The  next  object  of  his  ambition  is  to  obtain  a  license 
to  keep  a  public-house ;  which,  however,  is  easily  ob- 
tainable for  £25  per  annum,  provided  his  house  and 
character  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  visiting  magis- 
trates. The  number  of  these  nuisances  has  increased 
prodigiously  in  the  colony  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  has  increased 
proportionably.  In  the  year  1823  the  free  population 
of  Sydney  amounted  to  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
persons,  and  the  number  of  licensed  public-houses  was 
eighty-three,  that  is,  one  for  each  hundred  persons. 
There  were  various  other  houses,  however,  that  sold  on 
the  sljf,  as  it  is  called,  or  without  a  license  ;  and  most 
of  the  respectable  families  of  the  town  were  supplied  by 
the  wholesale  dealers  or  merchants,  who  are  empoweredi 
by  an  Act  of  Council  to  sell  spirits  or  wine  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  two  gallons  without  a  license.  During 
the  ten  succeeding  years,   the  population  of  Sydney 
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more  thaa  doubled  itself;  but  the  number  of  public* 
houses  increased  in  a  much  higher  proportion.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  number  of  un 
licensed  grog-shops  is  at  present  comparatively  smaller 
than  it  was  in  18*i3,  from  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
Sydney  police.  The  number  of  licensed  public-houses 
in  Sydney  is  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  :  the 
licenses  alone  produce  an  annual  revenue  to  the  Go^ 
vernment  of  more  than  £5000,  exclusive  of  the  direct 
duties  on  spirits,  which  amount  for  the  whole  colony  to 
£117,000  per  annum. 

The  supposed  profitableness  of  the  business  is  doubt- 
less the  chief  source  of  attraction  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  army  of  colonial  publicans.  Indeed,  I  have  been 
repeatedly  vexed  and  mortified  exceedingly  at  finding 
free  emigrants,  or  the  sons  of  free  emigrants,  of  re- 
putable standing  in  the  colony,  who  I  knew  were  in- 
fluenced by  this  consideration  alone,  degrading  them- 
selves and  ruining  their  families  by  becoming  retailers  of 
ardent  spirits  to  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  In  one  case  of 
this  kind,  in  which  I  was  apprised  beforehand  of  the 
intention  of  the  family,  I  employed  every  argument  I 
could  think  of  to  induce  them  to  forego  that  intention, 
but  unfortunately  without  effect.  I  foresaw  and  fore- 
told them  the  result :  accordingly  I  was  called  to  visit 
the  family  a  few  months  afterwards  in  a  clerical  capa- 
city; and,  on  ferreting  my  way  through  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  and  the  sickening  fumes  of  rum,  I  found 
the  wretched  husband  struck  with  delirium  tremens,  and 
lying  apparently  in  the  jaws  of  death  ;  while  his  dis- 
tracted wife  was  wringing  her  hands  at  his  bedside,  and 
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Lis  children  bathed  in  tearsr  A  depraved  taste,  hew-^ 
tver,  and  the  love  of  a  lazy  iDdolent  life,  are  additioiiBl 
sources  of  attraction  in  many  instances;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  certain  even  of  the  native  youth  of  the 
colony  have  exhibited  these  grovelling  dispositions,  and 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  despicable  list  of  publicans 
of  the  lower  class,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  eara  aa 
honest  livelihood  like  reputable  men. 

Whether  the  number  of  public*bouses  in  Sydney 
ought  to  be  limited  by  authority,  is  a  a  question  I  have 
been  asked  in  the  colony,  but  which  I  professed  myself 
unable  to  answer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,,  however, 
that  the  influence  to  be  employed  successfully  in  coun- 
teracting so  enormous  an  evil  must  be  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind — and  that  the  cruse  of  purifying  salt,  which 
alone  can  be  expected  to  heal  the  bitter  waters,  mast  be 
cast  in  at  the  fountain-head,  or  at  least  much  higher  up 
the  stream.* 

I  had  found  on  inquiry  several  years  before,  that  a 


*  Tbere  has  been  a  Temperance  Society  in  Sydney  for  some  time  past, 
with  auxiliaries  in  other  parts  of  the  colony ;  Imt  it  ha*  not  as  yet  mad* 
much  progress,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  actirity  of  certain  of  its 
members.  The  grand  mistake  consisted  in  allowing  the  importation  and 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits  from  the  first  in  a  convict  colony  ;  and  the 
best  means  of  remedying  the  enormous  eril  that  has  resulted  ftaak  t  attfe 
of  things  so  thoroughly  monstrous,  would  he  the  absolute  prohil^titQS 
both  of  the  importation  and  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  in  the 
colonial  territory.  I'he  respectable  colonists  begin  to  perceive  that  a 
measure  of  this  kind  would  tend  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  their 
pecuniary  interests  as  well  as  to  the  general  adTancement  of  the  colony; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  attempt  to  carry  such  a 
measure  would  be  made  and  well  supported,  if  the  colony  had  only  a 
respectable  legislature. 
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great  proportion  of  the  money  expended  in  the  public* 
houses  of  Sydney  was  expended  by  mechanics — chiefly 
of  the  class  of  emancipated  convicts — whose  wages,  I  as- 
certained also,  were  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to 
«pend  several  days  every  week  in  low  dissipation,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  the  serious  loss  of  their  employers. 
It  appeared  to  roe^  therefore,  that  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy for  so  great  an  evil  would  be  t^  introduce  into  the 
colony  a  number  <i£  reputable  and  industrious  free  emi- 
grant mechanics  from   the  mother  country^  who  by 
vi^orking  at   their  several   handicrafts  six  days  every 
week,  and  expending  their  earnings  in  a  proper  manner, 
would^in  due  time  render  the  means  of  dissipation  less 
easily  attainable  by  the  emancipated  convict-mechanics, 
and  withdraw  the  means  of  support,  to  a  certain  degree 
at  least,  from  the  colonial  publicans.    Atf^mpts   had 
doubtless  been  repeatedly  made  by  individual  colonists 
to  carry  out  mechanics  to  New  South  Wales,  under  en*- 
gagements  to  serve  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  the 
colony  to  repay  the  expense  of  their  passage  out ;  but 
these  attempts  had  always  been  unsuccessful,  the  me- 
chanics uniformly  breaking  through  their  engagements 
as  soon  as  possible.''^    It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that 
if  mechanics  only  of  proper  character  were  selected, 
they  would  faithfully  fulfil  their  engagement,  provided 
that  engagement  were  an  equitable  one;    for  it  often 


*  The  testimony  of  John  Macarthar,  Esq.  on  this  subject  is  very 
explicit:  "  There  is  no  instance  on  record/'  says  that  gentleman,  "  where 
settlers  have  been  «ble  to  prevent  their  indented  servants,  hired  in  Eng- 
land, from  becoming  dissatisfied,  and  then  leaving  them  after  their 
arrival." 
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hapi)ened,  in  the  instances  I  refer  to,  that  a  breach  of  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  the  aenrmnt  or  mechanic  bad 
been  occasioned  by  a  previous  attempt  to  overreach  him 
on  the  part  of  the  master  or  employer — the  mechanic 
being  generally  hired  in  the  mother  country  to  iaboor 
for  a  term  of  years  in  the  colony  at  English,  instead  of 
colonial  wages. 

On  my  arrival,  therefore,  in  England  for  the  second 
time,  in  December,  1H30,  Lord  Visconnt  Groderich,  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
having  been  pleased  to  grant  a  loan  of  £3600  fit>m  the 
Colonial  Treasury,  to  assist  in  establishing  a  college  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  if  part  of  that  amount  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced, in  the  first  instance,  in  providing  a  passage  to 
Kew  South  Wales  for  a  number  of  free  emiorrant  mo- 
chanics  with  their  wives  and  children — these  mechanics 
to  be  under  engagement  to  erect  the  college-buildings, 
receiving  the  current  wages  of  the  colony,  and  leaving 
a  certain  proportion  of  these  wages  to  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  their  passage  out — the  proposed  experiment, 
so  highly  important  in  its  possible  bearii^  on  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  colony,  would  receive  a  fair  trial, 
.while  the  interests  of  the  Institution  would  not  be  pre- 
judiced. Lord  Goderich  was  pleased  to  approve  of  the 
measure,  and  I  accordingly  chartered  the  Stirling  Castle 
— a  vessel  of  three  hundred  and  fitly  tons ;  and  carried 
out  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1831  a  number  of  free 
emigrant  mechanics  with  their  wives  and  children  on 
the  conditions  above  mentioned ;  the  whole  party 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty  persons. 
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.  These  mechanics  consisted  chiefly  of  house-carpenters 
and  stone-masons,  with  a  few  plasterers,  blacksmiths^ 
cabinet-makers,  rope-spinners,  and  coopers  :  I  had  se* 
lected  them  all  myself  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  and  Ayrshire.  They  were  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland ;  for  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  all 
do  well  in  the  colony,  it  seemed  likely  that  a  much 
more  extensive  emigration  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions would  afterwards  ensue,  if  the  intelligence  of 
their  success  could  be  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  than  if  the  original  emigration  had  taken  place 
from  any  particular  locality.  The  mechanics  were  under 
engagement  to  pay  at  the  ratte  of  £25  for  the  passage  of 
each  adult  person  in  their  respective  families  by  weekly 
instalments  from  their  wages  after  their  arrival;  those 
of  them  whose  services  were  available  in  house-building 
to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  college-buildings. 
We  arrived  in  the  colony  in  October,  1831,  and 
in  seven  days  after  the  college-buildings  were  com- 
menced ;  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  good  mechanics 
being  then  £2  sterling  a  week|s:><  In  six  or  eight 
months,  all  the  unmarried  men  had  paid  the  whole  of 
their  passage-money  by  weekly  instalments  from  their 
wages ;  and  when  the  buildings  were  at  length  neces- 
sarily discontinued  for  a  time,  the  greater  number  of 
the  married  mechanics  had  paid  about  two*  thirds  of 
theirs.  In  short,  the  experiment  proved  completely 
successful. 

.  The  Scotch  mechanics,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
colony,  were  men  of  superior  ability  in  their  respective 
handicrafts ;  for  I  had  required  them,  previous  to  their 
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^--:<c-  43C  :ccs$c%:«4»  Ben,  ikat  was  of  greatest  im- 
r^-r:irc*  t^-*  ibe  jccBKUiirr.    A  few  months  afkw  their 
4r:'.t:il.  =c  !e«erULi:::  sixiecn  of  tbem  joined  together  in 
:h-e  r^.ri&se  cf  &2  jiIjotBeBt  of  groond  in  the  town  of 
Svi!;'ey.  vhichc  v&s  &fterwaid«  saneodered  to  eight  of 
ihe  r.smSer  :   seren  of  them  subsequently  entered  into 
rar:r.ersh:r^.  &s  cc^stnctors  for  the  anection  of  the  stone* 
ircrk  of  rahoQs  puUic  and  private  buildings  both  in 
SvdneT  and  in  the  interior:    seTeral  others  bad  par- 
chased  allotments  on  their  own  private  account,  afler 
paying  for  their  passage  out,  and  erected  good  hooses 
of  stone  for  their  own  residence  in  the  colony;  and 
individaals  of  their  number  had  even  sent  home  money 
to  their  poorer  relatives  in  Scotland.  Nay,  before  fifteen 
months  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of  their  arrival^ 
several  other  families  and  individuals  of  a  similar  class 
in  society  had  arrived  in  the  colony  from  various  parts 
of  Scotland ;  having  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  intelligence  they 
had  received  from  their  relatives  of  the  state  of  the 
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conntry,  and  of  the  prospect  which  it  held  forth  to 
persooB  of  a  similar  station  in  life. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
average  rate  of  wages  in  the  colony  immediately  after 
oar  arrival ;  and  some  of  the  mechanics,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  rest  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
being  naturally  desirous  that  they  should  be  fixed  at  as 
high''  a  rate  as  possible — viz.  at  £2.  25.  a  week — I  ob- 
wrved  to  them,  with  a  view  to  have  the  rate  fixed  some- 
what lower  on  behalf  of  the  Institution^  that  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  known  in  Scotland  that  they  were  actually 
leceiving  such  wages  as  they  required,  a  whole  host  of 
additional  mechanics  would  forthwith  be  poured  into 
the  colony ;  leaving  them  to  infer  that  the  wages  of 
ttechanical  labour  would  eventually  be  reduced  to  a 
BQch  lower  rate.    ''  So  much  the  better.  Sir,"  said  one 
of  their  number,  who  had  been  studying  Adam  Smith  ; 
''  the  demand  will  increase  with  the  supply.'^     I  con- 
fess I  was  of  a  different  opinion  at  the  time,  but  the 
itsalt  has  fully  justified  the  mechanic's  anticipation; 
for  although  a  very  great  number  of  reputable  me- 
dianics  arrived  in  the  colony  subsequently  to  the  period 
I'  lefer  to,  and  established  themselves  in  various  de- 
partments of  business  in  the  town  of  Sydney  ;  the  de- 
Qiaod  for  mechanical  labour  kept  pace  so  regularly  with 
the  supply,  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  such  me- 
chanical labour  as  is  required  in  house*building  was 
ttU  £2  a  week  and  upwards,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
*^ving  the  colony  for  England  in  July  last. 
'^  But  the  emigration  of  reputable  and  industrious  per- 
sons of  various  other  classes  of  society  has  kept  pace 
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with  the  emigratiou  of  mechanicfl  from  Great  Britain  to 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  their 
influence  in  the  colony  generally  has  been  salutary  in 
the  highest  degree.     I  shall  ha?e  occasion  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  influence  and  effects  o(  female  emu 
gration  in  the  sequel.     In  short,  from  the  period  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotch  mechanics,  a  visible  and  striking 
change  for  the  better  has  gradually  been  effected  ib 
that  important  and   highly  influential   portion  of  the 
population  of  the  colonial  capital  to  which  they  belorig'; 
and  men  of  intelligence  and  reputation  all  Over  tbfe 
territory  have  consequently  seen  with  their  eyes,  and  are 
now  convinced,  that  the  most  effectual  and  the  bM 
means  of  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  the  colony,  and  of 
promoting  its  general  advancement,  would  be  to  impori 
at  the  public  expense,  and  to  settle  all  over  th^  teni- 
tory,  a  numerous,  industrious,  tod  virtuous  free-emigraot 
population. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  morals  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  al- 
though many  of  the  free  emigrants,  who  have  settled  io 
these  colonies  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  have  uni- 
formly been  men  of  reputable  character  and  respectable 
standing  in  the  world,  others  have  been  driven  to  enU' 
grate  as  a  sort  of  derniire  ressource,  after  every  expedient 
for  gaining  a  livelihood  in  the  mother  country  had  com- 
pletely failed ;  and  it  sometimes  unfortunately  bap- 
pens  that  such  persons  are  just  as  bankrupt  in  cha- 
racter as  in  purse.  In  the  heavy  sea  of  adversity  they 
have  had  to  encounter,  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt^ 
reach  the  port  of  Fortune,  they  have  not  only  had  ^ 
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cast  their  lading  overboard,  but  have  also  had  the  bul- 
warks of  their  virtue  swept  away. 

The  very  length  of  the  voyage  from  England  has 
exerted  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  free^emigrant 
population  of  the  Australian  colonies ;  inasmuch  as  it 
sometimes  induces  habits  of  indolence,  which  are  after- 
wards not  easily  overpowered  ;  while  the  more  frequent 
and  sometimes  unlimited  use  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits 
on  ship-board,  insensibly  produces  a  taste  for  that  spe- 
cies of  dissipation.  I  have  known  young  men  of  the 
fairest  promise  at  their  outset  in  the  world,  who  had 
acquired  habits  of  this  kind  on  their  passage  to  the 
colony,  and  whose  subsequent  lives  were  a  mere  alter- 
nation of  listless  inaction  and  low  dissipation.  To  per- 
sons who  are  indisposed  to  literary  avocations,  life  is 
often  a  complete  blank  at  sea ;  and  it  is  sometimes  so 
much  worse,  that  I  have  often  thought  it  would  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  morality  in  New  South  Wales,  if 
the  Faculty  could  administer  to  many  hopeful  adven- 
turers, on  their  embarking  for  that  colony,  some  opiate 
which  would  lay  them  sound  asleep  till  they  got  within 
the  Heads  of  Port  Jackson :  for,  in  opposition  to  the 
poet's  maxim, 

Non  mutant  animos  qui  trans  mare  currunt ; 

''  Men  do  not  change  their  dispositions'  by  merely 
crossing  the  sea," — I  can  testify,  from  my  own  ob- 
iservation,  that  many  person8,'and  especially  young  men, 
really  become  worse  members  of  society  than  they  were 
before,  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage. 

Nay,   I  am  confident  that  the  jniin  of    many    a 
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jonng  man  in  the  cokmiett  of  the*  dans  of  clerks  and 
adventurers  in  general,  may  be  dated  ih>m  the  boor 
when  he  first  planted  his  foot  on  a  ahip's  deck.  A 
young  man  of  this  class,  arriTing  ia  the  csolany  from 
Scotland,  naturally  attends  the  Scota  Church  in  Syd- 
ney for  a  few  Sabbaths  after  his  arrival ;  and  when 
he  hears  the  Psalms  of  David  Bung  to  the  andent 
melodies  of  his  father-land,  by  a  congregation  of  hb 
countrymen  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe,  the  hallowed 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  recur  to  his  reccdlection  with 
overpowering  influence ;  and  he  almost  exclaims,  witb 
the  patriot  king  of  Israel,  ''  If  I  forget  thee,  Jeruuikmj 
let  mjf  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongm 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.'^  By  and  by,  however, 
he  is  invited  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  Mr.  Whalebone 
the  merchant,  who  prefers  a  drive  to  Panramatta  or 
a  water-excursion  in  the  harbour  to  all  the  prayers  and 
sermons  in  the  colony,  and  who,  perhaps,  generously 
furnishes  the  young  Scotchman  with  a  list  of  cogent 
reasons,  why  he — Mr.  Whalebone,  to  wit — does  not 
attend  divine  service  in  the  colony,  and  why  his 
young  friend  from  Scotland  should  discontinue  his  at- 
tendance also  :  indeed,  brandy  and  water  and  Manilla 
cigars  over-uight  are  a  bad  preparation  for  the  hallowed 
exercises  of  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  and  the  visits  of 
the  hopeful  youth,  who  has  had  a  seasoning  perhaps 
on  shipboard,  and  who  is  now  almost  completely  cU- 
matized,  are  consequently  few  and  far  between.  The 
progress  to  downright  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  downright  dissipation  on  the  other,  is  short  and 
rapid ;  but  in  all  probability  it  is  neither  so  short  nor 
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mother  country  may  have  heard  betimes  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  regard  to  ^^  thehope  of  their  ianiity'^  beyond 
seas,  and  may  write  him  by  every  opportunity,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  heart,  to  endeavour  if  possible  to  save 
him  from  utter  ruin*  The  letters  are  read  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  perhaps  their  contents  awaken  a  sudden 
pang  of  remorse  in  the  first  instance  |  but  the  emotion 
is  merely  momentary,  and  it  probably  gites  way  to  a 
feeling  of  anger  at  the  ungenerous:  and  unjust  suspiciansf, 
forsooth,  that  are  entertained  respecting  him ;  and  this 
feeling  in  all  likelihood  issues  in  a  fixed  determination 
to  write  no  reply.  The  letters  that  Bte  thenceforward 
received  from  the  same  quarter  by  every  opportunity, 
are  perhaps  coolly  deposited  by  the  tender-hearted 
youth  with  their  seals  unbroken  in  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk,  because,  forsooth,  they  are  all  about  the  old  Story : 
and  the  circumstance  is  perhaps  brought  to  light  by  an 
utter  stranger  to  his  family  after  his^  death;  which  in 
some  cases  of  the  kind  is  alarmingly  sudden  and  un- 
expected, in  others  slow  and  sure.  I  have  followed  the 
remains  of  such  individuals  to  the  grave ;  and  as  I  read 
thiOir  age,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  their  youth,  on 
the  black  tin-plate  on  their  coffin-lid,  while  the  corpse 
was  lowered  slowly  into  its  narrow  house,  I  have 
fancied  I  saw  the  aged  mother  sitting  at  the  door  of 
her  cottage  in  some  solitary  Scottish  glen,  and  weeping 
bitterly  as  she  reminded  her  still  more  sorrowful  but 
all-silent  husband,  how  many  months  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  last  heard  from  their  son  ;  and  I  have 
thought  how  the  tidings  of  the  scene  I  had  just  wit- 
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nessed,  when  they  reached  the  distant  Scoitkh  gkiii 
would  break  the  heart  of  that  mother,  and  bring 
down  the  gray  hairs  of  the  father  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave ! 

There  are  three  other  sources  of  colonial  demoralia- 
tion^  besides  those  I  have  already  enumerated,  to  which 
I  shall  shortly  allude.  The  first  of  these  is  the  oolooid 
press,  which  in  time  past,  as  I  have  ahready  hinted| 
has  with  only  few  exceptions  been  an  instrument  of  evil 
instead  of  good,  while  in  many  instances  it  has  been  i 
mere  receptacle  and  propagator  of  doveniight  black- 
guardism. The  filth  and  abomination  of  the  British 
metropolis  are  very  properly  allowed  to  find  their  way 
to  the  river  in  large  common  sewers  underground ;  but 
the  conductors  of  the  colonial  press  have  hitherto,  with 
only  one  exception,  made  it  a  regular  practice  to  spread 
the  filth  and  abomination  of  Sydney  on  the  public 
tables  of  the  colony,  in  the  form  of  lengthy  police- 
reports  ;  of  technical  descriptions  of  those  interesting 
scenes  in  which  one  brute  breaks  the  jaws  of  another 
with  his  clenched  fists  used  as  a  hammer;  or  of  glowing 
accounts  of  those  more  fashionable  arenas,  where  that 
wealthy  colonist,  Mr.  Woolpack,  degrades  himself  .be- 
neath the  level  of  a  gentleman,  by  betting  lustily  on  the 
abilities  of  his  thorough-bred  Australian  racers  with 
persons  who  were  only  yesterday  transported  felons. 

The  spirit  of  litigation,  which  prevails  in  New  South 
Wales  to  a  prodigious  extent,  and  which  is  naturally  fos- 
tered by  the  legal  profession,  whose  name  in  the  colony 
is  Legion,  is  also  a  copious  source  of  colonial  demondi- 
zation.     It  is  not  surprising,  indeed,  that  such  a  spirit 
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should  prevail  among  the  class  of  emancipists ;  for  those 
who  have  themselves  been  brought  up  to  the  bar,  may 
be  supposed  likely  to  patronize  the  legal  profession.  It 
is  by  no  means  confined,  however,  to  persons  of  that 
class;  and  the  scenes  of  downright  malice  and  down- 
right villany  that  are  too  frequently  exhibited  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony,  in  the  case  of  vexatious 
law-suits  instituted  by  one  free  emigrant  against  another, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  such 
individuals  belong  to  that  class  of  emigrants,  who  have 
arrived  in  the  country  as  destitute  of  right  principle  as 
of  ready  money. 

The  general  prevaleilce  of  a  spirit  of  grasping  avarice 
among  the  buying  and  selling  portion  of  the  community 
has  also  had  a  most  unfavourable  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  colony.  The  idea  of  asking  a  fair  price 
for  an  article  was  Seldom  thought  of  in  the  colotiy,  till 
within  the  last  few  years :  the  grand  question  wds,  how 
much  could  be  got  for  it  by  any  means ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  add^  it  was  not  always  considered,  even  in  quarters 
where  one  should  have  expected  better  things,  whether 
the  means  were  fair  or  otherwise.  I  am  happy  to  state, 
however,  that  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  colony^ 
both  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  departments,  are  now 
conducted  on  a  much  better  system.  The  profits  on 
particular  speculations  have  gradually  become  more 
and  more  reasonable,  in  proportion  as  the  field  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise  has  widened,  and  competition  in- 
creased ;  while  the  numerous  reputable  free  emigrants, 
who  have  recently  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  established 
themselves  as  dealers  in  general,  or  as  manufacturers  of 
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articles  for  sale  in  varioas  branches  of  bunness,  have 
already  made  sad  inroads  on  the  province  of  the  old 
colonial  extortioner,  by  asking  only  a  reasonable  profit 
on  their  articles  of  merchandise,  or  a  reasonable  price 
for  their  labour.  In  short,  the  mercantile  pulse  of  the 
colony  does  not  beat  quite  so  high  at  present  as  it  did 
formerly  ;  but  it  indicates  a  much  higher  state  of  health 
in  the  body  politic  of  the  country. 

Colonial  religion  is  a  subject  which  an  honest  man 
can  scarcely  approach,  without  giving  prodigious  offence. 
God  forbid,  however,  that  I  should  be  deterred  for  one 
moment  by  any  such  consideration,  or  even  by  the 
personal  inconvenience  or  hardship  it  may  occasion 
myself,  from  opening  the  eyes  of  the  reader  to  the  true 
state  of  the  colony  in  that  most  important  particular! 
I  trust  the  following  remarks  on  colonial  religion  will 
exhibit  the  same  impartiality  which,  I  am  confident,  I 
have  already  evinced  in  treating  of  the  less  weighty 
concerns  of  colonial  policy  and  colonial  agricnlture. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony, 
the  only  ministers  of  religion  who  were  permanently 
stationed  in  the  territory  were  colonial  chaplains  of  the 
Church  of  England.  One  would  have  thought,  that  in 
a  penal  colony,  ruled  by  the  lash  and  awed  by  the 
bayonet,  it  would  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Qoverir-' 
ment  and  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  to  have  kept  this 
spiritual  machinery,  scanty  and  inefficient  as  it  "^as  in 
its  best  estate,  unsuspected  in  its  character  and  unen- 
cumbered in  its  wheels  :  but  it  seems  as  if  some  spirit 
of  darkness  had  obtained  the  patent  of  Colonial  Ad- 
viser-General on  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  aftd' 
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pi^der  to  prerentt  if  possible,  the  refonnation  of 
Med  inhabitants,  cast  poison  into  every  spring  ; 
>rder  completely  to  neutralize  the  moral  and  re- 
influence  of  the  colonial  chaplain,  he  was  gene- 
ade  a  magistrate  of  the  territory  or  a  justice 
teace.  It  was  natural  for  the  colonial  chaplain, 
)rdination  was  perhaps  conferred  exclusively  for 
parts,  to  regard  such  an  appointment  as  a  de- 
accession  to  his  colonial  respectability ,  and  to 
gether  insensible  to  the  clerical  degradation  to 
t  really  consigned  him  :  but  in  what  light  will 
n  of  proper  feeling,  the  man  of  Christian  edu- 
regard  such  an  appointment,  in  a  state  of  so- 
1  which  the  most  frequent  duty  of  a  magistrate 
lerto  been  to  sentence  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
five  or  fifty  lashes  ?  Was  this  befitting  employ- 
>r  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  ?  Was  it 
0  recommend  either  his  message  or  his  Master, 
onciliate  kindly  afiection  towards  himself?  In 
ountries  the  clergy  have  often  been  accused  of 
thejieece;  but  New  South  Wales  is  the  only 
I  have  ever  heard  of,  in  which  they  were  openly 
!^,  under  His  Majesty's  commission,  to  take 
e  also,  or  to  flay  the  flock  alive.  Under  so  pre- 
lis  and  so  enormous  a  system,  well  might  the 
»le  wretch,  whose  back  was  still  smarting  under 
urday's  infliction,  join  in  the  oft-repeated  prayer 
Litany  on  the  Sunday  morning,  ''  Lord,  have 
upon  us!"  and  well  might  he  add,  from  the 
of  his  heart,  **  for  his  Reverence  has  none  I "  I 
be  sorry  to  insinuate  that  clerical  magistrates 
i  any  instance  more  severe  in  their  penal  in- 
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flictions  than  laymen :  on  the  contrary,  I  should  imagine 
they  were  generally  the  reverse.  All  I  mean  to  assert 
IS,  that|  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  Australian  colonies^  the  union  of  the 
clerical  and  the  magisterial  authority  was  a  monstrous 
conjunction,  and  was  directly  calculated  to  neutralize 
the  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  clergyman*  and 
in  so  far  to  prevent  the  Christian  religion  firom  takii^ 
^ot  in  the  laud.  I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that 
the  system  of  appointing  clerical  n^agistrates  was  at 
length  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Earl  Bathurst,  during  the  government  of  His  Excellency 
General  Darling,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  certain 
representations  on  the  subject  which  had  found  their 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  earlier  times  of  the  colony,  the  emoluments  of 
a  clei^yman  were  comparatively  small ;  and  in  those 
seasons  of  scarcity,  which  at  that  period  so  frequently 
occurred,  they  were  insufficient  for  the  niaintenance  of 
his  family.  Grants  of  land  were  accordingly  given 
to  clergymen,  as  well  as  to  military  and  civil  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  Government,  and  to  private  indi- 
viduals; and  the  colonial  chaplain  was  consequently 
tempted  to  engage  extensively  in  the  pursuits  of  grazing 
and  agriculture.  But  the  practice  once  admitted  con- 
tinued to  subsist  long  after  its  necessity  had  ceased; 
and  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  in 
the  colony  stood  forth  at  length  before  the  Australian 
community,  as  illustrious  in  the  list  of  colonial  grazierSi 
as  their  brethren  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Nay,  as  there  was  t 
period  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  when  free  emigimnts 
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were  entitled  to  an  extent  of  land  proportioned  to  the 
actual  amount  of  their  real  property,  lists  of  clerical 
heifers  and  clerical  sheep  were  exhibited  to  the  Govern* 
ment  to  so  patriarchal  an  amount,  that  the  question,  as 
to  what  quantity  of  land  the  reverend  applicant  should 
in  such  cases  be  held  entitled  to,  had  actually  to  be 
referred  by  the  Colonial  Executive  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
who  accordingly  gave  orders  that  no  clergyman's  grant 
should  in  future  exceed  twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
acres. 

So  precious  an  example  in  th^  high  places  of  the 
colony  was  likely  to  exert  a  most  pernicious  influenced 
on  the  whole  clerical  and  missionary  order  throughout 
the  territory.  Even  the  followers  of  Wesley  were  not 
exempt  from  the  foul  contagion ;  and  missionaries,  for- 
sooth, who  had  been  sent  forth  with  the  prayers  of  the 
British  public  and  the  benedictions  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  to  convert  the  heathen  in  the  numerous 
isles  of  the  Pacific,  were  at  length  found  converted 
themselvesMnto  stars  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude  in 
the  constellations  Aries  and  Taurus,  or,  in  other  words, 
in  the  sheep  and  cattle  market  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  influence  exerted  meanwhile  on  the  laity  of  the 
colony  was  prejudicial  in  the  extreme  to  the  interests 
df  genuine  religion.  The  example  daily  before  their 
eyes  necessarily  produced  a  tmiversal  lowering  of  the 
high  standard  of  Christianity  throughout  the  colony : 
it  encouraged  individuals  to  conjoin  the  desperate  pur* 
6uit  of  gain  with  the  profession  of  godliness,  and 
enabled  them  notwithstanding  to  purchase  to  themselves 
a  high  degree  in  Christian  congregations :   it  identified 
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the  worship  of  God»  in  the  estimatiou  of  the  infidel  and 
the  scoffer,  with  the  most  servile  idolatry  of  Mammon— 
the  show  of  piety  with  the  practice  of  extortion. 

It  is  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  sort  of  influence 
I  have  just  mentioned,  that  so  much  anxiety  is  uni- 
formly evinced  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  ministers, 
of  religion  should  approve  themselves  disinterested  men,^ 
and  should  covet  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel; 
and  the  lower  the  standard  of  morals  and  religion  has 
sunk  in  any  country,  I  conceive  there  is  just  the  more 
imperious  necessity  for  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy.  '^  Is  it  a  timCy'*  said  the  prophet  Elisha  to 
his  servant  Gehazi,  when  the  greedy  hireling  had  fol- 
lowed the  chariot  of  the  Syrian  lord,  and  obtained  a 
portion  of  his  pelf,  under  pretence  of  receiving  it  for  his 
master — "  Is  it  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive 
garments^  and  olive-yards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep,  aid 
oxen,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants?  The  leprosy, 
therefore,  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto 
thy  seed  for  ever,"  *  The  Church  of  God  may  be  de- 
serted for  a  season,  and  disesteemed,  and  trodden  under 
foot  of  men ;  but,  if  her  hands  are  undefiled  with  the 
accursed  thing,  and  if  her  heart  is  still  right  with  her 
Almighty  Preserver,  she  will  at  length  look  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  mth  banners.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wedge  of  gold  and  the  Babylonish  garment  are  found 
hidden  in  the  tents  of  the  clergy,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case  in  all  communions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 

♦  2  Kings,  V.  26. 
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armies  of  Israel  will  assuredly  experience  defeat  and 
disaster  from  the  Canaanites  of  the  land. 

But  the  greatest  calamity  that  has  hitherto  befallen 
the  Australian  colonies^  in  regard  to  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious welfare^  is  the  prevalence  of  a  jealous,  exclusive^ 
and  intolerant  system  of  Episcopal  domination.  In  what 
way  the  idea  arose^  I  cannot  teU  ;  but  till  very  recently 
it  was  uniformly  taken  for  granted,  as  a  thing  whicrh 
admitted  of  no  question,  by  the  Episcopal  clergy  and 
the  military  Governors  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  that  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  Church 
of  England,  was  the  Established  Church  of  the^  colo- 
nies, or  the  only  Church  (for  that  was  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase)  which  had  a  right  to  expect  any  thing  from 
the  Government,  or  which  the  Government  ought  in 
any  way  to  patronize  or  encourage.  So  long  as'  the 
Australian  colonies  were  a  mere  jail  for  the  reception  c^ 
felons,  it  was  doubtless  j  ust  and  right  that  the  chaplains 
of  that  jail  should  be  Episcopal  chaplains  exclusively; 
for  upwards  of  nine-tenths  of  the  convict-inhabitants  of 
the  jail  were  natives  either  of  England  or  of  Ireland, 
where  Episcopacy  reigns  in  all  the  pomp  of  her  power, 
and  in  much  of  the  loneliness  of  moral  desolation.  But 
when  these  colonies  were  at  length  thrown  open  to  free 
isflbigxanls,  and  when  numerous  respectable  families  and 
individ^uals  settled  in  their  fertile  and  extensive  terri- 
tories, it  was  speedily  found  that  at  least  one  half  of 
the  free^  emigrant  Australian  colonists  were  Scotsmen 
and  P^sbyterians. 

So  entire  a  change  in  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  Australian   population .  argued  a  necessity  for 
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fiome  corresponding  cbange  in  the  colonial  ecclesiastical 
system.  The  Scottish  nation,  it  is  well  known,  rejected 
the  yoke  of  Episcopacy,  even  after  it  had  been  Tiokntly 
forced  upon  it  by  the  military  executions  and  the  autoh 
da-Je  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and  if  the  moral  and 
spiritual  health  of  the  Scottish  people  continued  to  im- 
prove in  succeeding  generations,  they  are  still  peiaoaded 
it  was  owing  chiefly  to  that  happy  event.  Was  it  just 
or  right,  therefore,  that  Scotsmen  and  PresbyterianSy 
emigrating  to  recently  estabUshed  British  colonies,  in 
which  the  natives  of  any  one  of  the  three  united  king- 
doms had  an  equal  right  with  the  natives  of  either  of 
the  other  two  to  the  same  civil  and  religious  immunitieB 
as  they  respectively  enjoyed  at  home,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  yoke  which  their  forefathers  had  cast  off  and 
broken?  Was  it  just  or  right,  after  the  GoYemmeDt 
had  held  forth  the  same  advantages  to  the  Scottifh 
emigrant  in  these  colonies  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
English  or  the  Irish,  that  the  Scotsman  alone  should 
find  himself  deceived,  in  a  matter  which  most  intimately 
concerned  his  real  welfare,  after  having  traveled  half 
the  circumference  of  the  globe? — that  he  alone  (unfi>r- 
tunate,  unconsecrated  heretic !)  should  be  held  to  be* 
long  to  a  proscribed  church  and  a  proscribed  religion? 
Was  it  just  or  right,  that  the  Scotsman  alone  should 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  liberal  provision  which  th| 
Government  professed  to  make  for  the  religious  instruct 
tion  of  the  colonists  and  for  the  education  of  their  youth, 
unless  he  renounced  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  and 
suffered  his  child  to  be  delivered  over  into  the  handif 
of  proselytising  Episcopalians  ? 
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Such,  however,  till  very  recently  was  the  hard  mea- 
sure uniformly  dealt  out  to  Scotsmen  and  Presbyterians 
by  the  military  governors,  acting  agreeably  to  the  in- 
stigation and  advice  of  the  Episcopal  authorities  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land  :  for  if 
some  provision  was  eventually  obtained  from  the  colo* 
nial  revenue  for  a  few  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  Church  in  these  colonies,  it  was  obtained  solely 
in  consequence  of  express  orders  from  home — after 
many  hardships  and  humiliations,  much  suffering  and , 
sorrow.  In  almost  every  instance,  it  was  won,  as  it 
were,  like  the  portion  of  Jacob  from  the  Amorite,  with 
the  sword  and  with  the  bow* 

There  had  been  no  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land  in  New  South  Wales  previous  to  my  arrival  in  the 
colony  in  the  month  of  May,  1823.  My  own  deter- 
mination to  proceed  thither  in  that  capacity — ^a  deter^- 
mination  which  had  arisen  from  a  train  of  circumstances 
and  events  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate — had 
been  regarded  by  the  Church  to  which  I  belong,  and 
to  which  I  trust  I  still  cherisb  the  fond  affection  of  a 
dutiful  son,  with  all  that  cold-blooded  and  unnatural 
indifference,  which,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  acknowledge, 
tbe  Church  of  Scotland  Ipng  evinced  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  children  of  her  people 
in  the  colonies.^  Even  my  own  personal  friends  among 
the  Scottish  clergy  regarded  the  step  I  was  about  to 
take  as  a  hair-brained  and  desperate  adventure;  and 
.as  none  of  the  many  religious  societies  of  Scotland 

^ 

*  I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  very  great  improyement  has  taken  place 
in  this  respect  within  the  last  few  years* 
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were  likely  to  patronize  any  such  undertaking,  I  was 
left  to  bear  my  own  charges,  and  to  find  my  way  as  I 
best  could — a  solitary,  friendless  wanderer— over  the 
dark  blue  sea. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  colony,  a  congregation  of  Scots 
Presbyterians  was  speedily  formed;  and  shortly  after 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  Scots  Church  in  Sydney, 
upwards  of  £700,  as  a  commencement,  being  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  in  a  few  days«     Contrary  to  my  advice, 
the  laymen,  who  had  been  appointed  a  committee  of 
management  to  conduct  the  affair,  determined  to  memo* 
rialize  the  Government  for  assistance  from  the  Colonial 
Treasury  previous  to  their  commencing  operations ;  as 
such  assistance  had  been  previously  extended  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  colony.    A  respectful  memorial 
was  accordingly  presented  to  the  Governor,  stating  tba 
progress  which  the  Presbyterians  had  made,  and  solicit- 
ing assistance  from  the  Colonial  Treasury ;  His  Excel- 
lency being  at  the  same  time  privately  informed  that 
the  Presbyterians  wished  to  erect  a  plain,  unassomiog 
building,  to  cost  about  £2000.     Sir  Thomas  Brisbanei 
who  was  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  being 
himself  a   Scotsman  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  sob' 
scriber  for  the  erection  of  the  Scots  Church,  was  of 
course  well  disposed  to  the  measure ;   but  he  unfortQ' 
nately  suffered  himself  in  that,  as  in  many  other  is* 
stances,  to  be  governed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  wbo 
persuaded   His  Excellency,  contrary  to  the    unifonD 
tenor  of   his  own   experience  and   observation,  ib*^ 
Scots   Presbyterians  were  a  factious  and    dangerotf 
people,    whom    it    was    impolitic  to  encouragCf 


Sir    1 
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Thomas  Brisbane  was  therefore  induced  to  read  pub-^ 
licly^  subscribe^  and  publish  in  the  colonial  newspapers, 
a  Reply  to  the  Presbyterian  memorial  which  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  had  concocted ;  and  in  which  the  Pres- 
byterians were  told,  that  it  would  be^me  for  them  to 
afik  assistance  from  the  Government  when  they  showed 
they  could  conduct  themselves  as  well  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  colony,  who  at  that  time  were  almost 
without  exception  either  convicts  or  emancipated  con- 
victs. Nothing  can  more  strongly  indicate  the  state  of 
vassalage  to  which  Sir  Thomas  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  reduced  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  than  his  signing  a 
document  conveying  so  offensive  and  so  unmerited  a 
censure  on  a  number  of  his  own  countrymen.  But  the 
reasoning  employed  to  induce  him  to  put  forth  such  a 
document  was  not  less  singular  than  the  document 
itself.  Certain  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
colony,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  Scotsmen, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  divine  service  in  the 
temporary  Scots  Church ;  and  the  circumstance  was 
deemed  unseemly  in  itself,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  Episcopalian  supremacy  in  His  Majesty's 
colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

I  expected  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  presented 
the  memorial,  and  who  were  all  civil  officers  or  mer- 
chants of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  colony, 
would  address  a  firm  but  respectful  remonstrance  to 
the  Governor  on  the  subject  of  the  imputations  he  had 
thrown  on  the  Scottish  Church  and  nation  in  his  Reply; 
but  no  such  document  being  forthcoming,  I  felt  myself 

VOL.    II.  L 
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called  on  to  write  to  him  myself,  as  a  minister  of  die 
Scottish  Church,  and  an  individual  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  In  the  course  of  His  Excellency's  Hefij  to 
the  Presbyterian  Memorial,  it  had  been  stated  that 
**  Toleration  wal  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and,  therefore,  if  Presbyterians  did  not  approve  of  her 
ritual,  she  did  not  forbid  them  to  worship  ia  any  other  way 
nhich  they  might  think  more  likely  to  glorify  religion." 
in  my  letter  to  His  Excellency,  I  obsenred,  in  refeience 
to  this  statement,  that  **  Toleration  was  not  the  glory 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution :  Scotsmen  were  not,  therefore,  redyced  to  the 
necessity  of  receiving  toleration  as  a  boon  from;  the 
Church  of  England  :  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
were  won  for  them  by  the  swords  of  their  fbrefatben; 
and  tliey  were  a  degenerate  race,  if  in  every  situafioD 
they  did  not  vindicate  their  right  to  both.'*  The  other 
parts  of  my  letter  were  deemed  sufficiently  dutiful  and 
respectful;  but  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted  was 
considered  so  offensive  at  Government-House,  that  Sir 
Thomas  immediately  despatched  his  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  where  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers for  the  erection  of  the  Scots  Church  was  de- 
posited, to  erase  his  name,  and  those  of  all  his  family 
and  suite  from  the  list.  .    . 

The  Memorial  and  Reply,  having  been  both  published 
by  authority  in  the  colonial  newspaper^  were  carried'to 
England  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  felt  interested. in 
the  afiair,  and  handed  to  the  Scotch  editor  of- :tfae 
Morning  Chtonicle ;  in  consequence  of  whose  veniaKks 
bii  the  whole  transaction  Earl  Bathurst  spontaneoody 
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^irectedi  Stir  Thomas  Brisbane  immediately  to.adTanee 
Qoertbird  pf  the  whole  estimated  co»t«  of  the  tScots 
Ch^vch  from  the  colonial  Treasury^  and  aft^waj^b 
directed  that  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum  should  be 
paid  to  the  minister;  "  regretting,"  at  the  same  time^ 
*^  that  His  Excellency  had  put  to  their  probation  mem** 
bers  of  Uie  Church  of  Scotland  ia  the  colony — the 
Established  Church  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
^tnoii#  portions  of  the  edipire." 

Jn  the  meantime,  however.  Six  Thomas  Brisbane  had 
perceived: his  error  in  the  steps  he  had  taken  towards 
jtbe  Presbyterians,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  acknow* 
ledg^  that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  repair 
the)  ittjujrjr.jt  had  occasioned  :  but  it  often  happens^ 
that  tibi&jiftaa  who  is  all*powerful  to  cb,  evil,  is  utterly 
posKerlies»  to  do  good,  when  that  evil  is  once  done.  His 
Bxceilel&cy's.procedure,  in  regard  to  the  Presbyteritin 
Memorial,  entailed  a  debt  on  the  Scots  CJhurchv  the 
Tery  interest  of  which  has  regularly  cost  myself  ^indi^ 
iddi^Jly  £100  a  year^ 

The:  ciceumstancea  attending  the  settlement  ^of  the 
jS>(^ts  Church  in  Sydney,  and  the  state  of. another  body 
of  PiiCshyterians  in  the  colony,  in  regard  to  the  ordi* 

V  toai»tes  of  religion,  rendered  it  expedient  for  me  to,  pro- 
ceed to  England  in  the  month  of  August^  1824.     I 

> f eturlttd  again;  to  the  colony  in  January,  182j6*  During 
my  ateence,,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hobbes  Scott,  having 

-Jbeen^  appointed  by  H«9  Majesty's  Crovemment^  arch- 
Afleacon  of  New  South  Wales— an  office  which  was  then 

Jbosttl^uted  for  the  fii»t  time— with  a  palaiy  of-iC^OOO  a 

V  ^M3^ih»^Mmi^m  the  teirito^^^  J|r^l.%i^t^iiia9  by 
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no  meaas  a  youog  man,  azad  he  had  p^fffcd  thnnigb  aJUi 
the  previous  ^irenes  of  his  hfe  as  a  layman.  It  was 
coa^oQoiil y  repioned  io  the  coloDy,  that  he  had  ongioftUy 
lieeu  in  bbaocss  in  the  citj  of  Londoo,  and  that  he 
Lad  after u  aids  been  attached  to  the  British  Omsobte 
io  oDtr  of  the  Italian  ports  of  the  Mediterranean :  he  had 
inai^e  his  dibut^  however,  in  the  colony  several  vears 
betvrey  in  the  subordinate  and  lay  capacity  of  clerk  or 
secretary  to  Mr.  Commissioner Bi^e — ^a  geDtleman^  whe 
had  beeii  deputed  by  the  Home  Govemmeot  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Major-General  Macquarie;  of  which  a  Report 
was  feubsequeutly  preEented  to  the  House  of  Commoos. 
I  presume  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  Report  that 
the  Government  were  induced  to  appoint  an  aichdeacM 
for  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Scott  happened 
very  opportunely  to  enter  into  holy  orders  while  the 
matter  was  under  consideration,  he  received  the  ap* 
pointment. 

Mr.  Scott's  private  character  and  general  educatioa 
were  unexceptionable ;  but  his  theological  attainments 
were  necessarily  extremely  meagre ;  and  .his  previolMi 
manner  of  life,  and  especially  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  already  appeared  in  the  colony  in  so  different^ft 
capacity,  rendered  his  appointment  injudicious  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  betrayed  a  lamentable  want  of  coo^ 
sideration  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  country.  .  Of  i^6 
doctrines  and  practice  which  constitute  what  is  stykdf 
by  the  Christian  world  evangelical  religion, .  Mr,  8<K)U 
had  evidently  no  clear  idea.  Viewing  religion  aa  a  nnit^ 
l^r  of  state  policy,  and  the  colonial  £pwcopQJliclei|[yi 
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a€i  a  chartered  body  possessing  the  ^exclusive  mono^ 
poly  oiF  intermeddling  with  its  concerns,  bis  maxim  evi- 
dently wa«,  "  Let  Episcopacy  reign  alone  in  the  Au- 
iFitralian  colonies,  and  let  no  Presbyterian  dog  be  per- 
mitted to  bark  within  her  ample  domain." 

During  my  absence  in  England,  an  Act  had  been 
parsed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  colony,  of 
which  the  Archdeacon  was  an  active  and  influential 
member,  for  the  due  registration  of.  all  births,  mar* 
riltg^s,  and  burials,  within  the  territory.  By  this  Act 
it  was  enacted,  that  any  minister  of  religion  solemnizing 
a  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial,  in  the  colony,  should 
transmit  a  certificate  thereof  to  the  minister  of  the 
parisA  iff  which  the  said  service  was  performed, 
withiii  foiir  days  after,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  four 
Spanish  dollars ;  the  said  fine  to  be  appropriated  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of 
rogues  <ind  vagabonds!  It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  this  precious  morsel  of  colonial,  or 
rather  of  archidiaconal,  legislation,  or  its  particulat 
reference  to  my  own  case,  and  to  that  of  all  othet 
miilisters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  might  after- 
wards be  settled  in  either  colony  :  but  lest  I  should  by 
any  means  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  on  the  subjei^t, 
the  Episcopal  minister  of  the  parish,  in  which  th6 
Scots  Chnrch  in  Sydney  is  situated,  called  at  my  house, 
Ipreisome  by  the  Archdeacon's  order,  the  instant  he 
heard  I  had  returned  to  the  colony,  with  a  blank 
register  containing  forms  pf  certificates,  and  having  the 
fdtir^chfiar  or  rogues-and-vagahouds*  Act  printed  in 
lAl^ehti^t^aeters  on  its  first  page.     I  confess  It  wbuld! 
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have  somewhat  a^ravated  the  homiliation  to  which  h 
was  thas  proposed  to  sabject  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  both  colooievy  to  have  been 
obliged  to  send  our  certificates  (as  woaM  have  been  fte 
case  in  certain  insunces  in  both  settlements,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  particnlarise)  to  men  who  had  never 
been  within  the  walls  of  a  college :  for  with  all  her 
pretensions  to  exclusive  learning  and  exclosive  educa- 
tion, EpiscopacTy  like  an  ancient  king  of  Israel,  not 
onfrequently  makes  her  priests  of  the  kigh  places  m  tbe 
colonies,  of  those  mho  are  not  sons  of  Led  in  tbe  aca- 
demical sense  of  the  phrase.  I  examined  the  Act  cftre^ 
fully,  however,  and  finding,  to  use  a  maritime  ezptes- 
sion,  that  it  was  by  no  means  water-tight,  although  it 
bad  been  evidently  tarred  and  pitched  for  the  puipose 
by  a  high  colonial  functionary,  I  resolved  to  simd  no 
certificates,  and  to  leave  those  whom  it  concerned  to 
sue  for  the  four  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
pression of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  whenifever  they 
pleased.  Nine  months  were  suffered  to  elapse  befofre 
I  was  informed  against  to  the  colonial  goventment; 
but,  on  representing  to  the  latter  that  the  Act  had 
neglected  to  specify  the  particular  standing  of  u  mmi^ 
ter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  colony,  and  had 
not  explicitly  declared  that  he  was  not  to  be  cohsidereti 
OMe  of  the  rnifiisters  of  the  parish  in  which  he  officiated, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Scotch  certificates  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  not  to  the 
Colonial  Episcopacy. 

During  my  first  residence  in  the  colony,  I  bad  so- 
leomized  a  marriage  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the 
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Ctmrch  of  Scotland,  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  officer,  of 

- .    •     ■     ■  '  -    ■  .,"■■'■,-■■ 

the  East  India  Company's  service,  who  wished  to  be 
married  according  to  the  customs  of  his  nation.  Soo^e 
obstacles  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but»  on  representing  what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  to  the  Attorney-Oeneral^ 
and  obtaining  the  written  opinion  of  that  officer,  that 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  the  solemnization  of  a  mar* 
riage  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  Governor's  license 
was  given  forthwith.  After  the  Archdeacon's  arrival^ 
however,  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  by  no  means 
a  man  of  strong  mindy  retracted  his  opinion ;  and  the 
Governor's  license,  in  the  case  of  another  Scotch  officer^ 
who  also  wished  to  be  married  agreeably  to  the  Presby- 
terian form,  was  accordingly  refused.  I  did  not  consi* 
der  the  right  to  solemnize  marriage  of  any  importance 
in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  at  the  same  time  I  felt  my^ 
self  called  on,  both  as  a  Scotsman  and  as  a  minister  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  not  to  sit  silent  under  its  invasion, 
as  the  issue  of  my  own  case  would  doubtless  establish  a 
precedent  for  both  colonies  :  I  accordingly  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  Sydney  Gazette,  intimating  that  I 
would  solemnize  marriage  by  banns  in  any  case  in  which 
either  of  the  parties  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  or  a 
Presbyterian,  or  a  member  of  my  own  congregation ^ 
and  calling  upon  all  persons  whom  it  concerned,  to  pro* 
duce  any  law  or  statute  prohibiting  such  marriages,  or 
declaring  them  illegal.  I  accordingly  solemnized  va- 
rious marriages  by  banns  for  a  year  or  two  after; 
and  the  privilege  of  marrying  by  the  Governor's  license 
.-rtra  practice   peculiar  to  the  colonies,  but  now  dis* 
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coiUinaed  in  New  South  Wales — waa  in  du^  Iqae 
▼oluntarily  conceded.  The  ciix^umstance,  however,  of 
my  having  recourse  to  an  advertifiement  in  the  newc- 
papers,  to  assert  a  right  which  had  thus  been  unjustly 
invaded,  was  regarded  in  certain  quarters  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  a  bad  spirit.  Of  course  I  was  to  r^ard  the 
spirit  of  intolerant  usurpation,  which  had  forced  me  to 
adopt  such  an  expedient,  as  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  Christian  charity :  truly  it  was  that  charity, 
which  seekelh  not  her  own  merely,  but  her  neighbour's 
also. 

In  the  years  1823  and  1824  I  performed  divine  serr 
vice  repeatedly,  and  on  one  occasion  dispensed  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  at  the  Presbyterian  settle- 
ment of  Portland  Head  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury.  On  leaving  the  colony  for  England,  the  people 
of  that  settlement  authorised  me  to  procure  them  a 
minister,  pledging  themselves  to  contribute  to  a  certain 
amount  for  his  maintenance,  and  soliciting  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  were  neither  numerous  nor  wealthy, 
assistance  from  the  Christian  public  in  the  mother 
country.  I  obtained  about  £250  for  the  purpose  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M^Garvie,  A.M. 
a  Licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  having  been 
ordained  as  the  minister  of  Portland  Head,  there  re- 
mained about  £200  after  defraying  the  expense  of  his 
passage  out  to  the  colony.  This  amount  was  appro- 
priated in  part  payment  of  a  small  farm  and  cottage  on 
the  Hawkesbury,  which  were  purchased  as  a  glebe  and 
residence  for  the  minister.  On  Mr.  M'Garvie's  arrival 
in  the  district,  the   Presbyterians  of  Portland  Head 
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tifddressed  k  memorial  fo  the  Governor,,  requesting^  a 
salary  of -not  more  than  £  100  per  'annum  for  his 
maintenance,  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  and  pledging 
themselves  to  pay  an  equal  amount  by  private  iiiH- 
seription.'  In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  along  with  tKe 
memorial  to  His  Excellency  Geneml  Darling,  I  gave  a 
^hort  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  settre- 
ment,  stating  that  it  had  been  formed  by  free  emigrant 
Presbyterians  from  the  south  of  Scotland  in  fh^  year 
1802 ;-  that  these  settlers  had  built  a  church — the  firet 
that  had  ever  been  built  in  the  colony  by  private  sub- 
scription— at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  £400,  in  the 
year  180& ;  and  that  the  ordinances  of  religion  had  been 
regularly  dispensed  among  them,  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber Acting  as  a  voluntary  catechist,  from  the  time  of 
their  arriral  in  the  colony.  I  was  greatly  mortified, 
however,  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  reply,  stating  that  His  Excellency  could  not  comply 
with  thte  prayer  of  the  memorial ;;  expressing  his  satis- 
faction, however,  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Portland 
Head  were  able  to  do  so  much  for  their  minister,  and 
hoping  they  would  soon  be  able  to  do  whatever  more  wa€ 
requisitefor  his  maintenance.  In  short,  it  was  insult 
added  to  injury. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  at  the  time  that  if  Mr. 
M^Garvie'^were  made  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  the 
Governor's  reply,  he  would  leave  the  colony  and  return^ 
to  Scotland)  in  which  case  all  attempts  to  procure* 
other  Presbyterian  ministers  for  other  PresTjyterian 
congregations  in  the  territory  would  probably  have 
beieh'^aiti:  in  fact,  I  have  reason  to  belieV6  that  fliik 
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consummation  was  both  desired  and  antidplitedw 
cot  apprising  Mr.  M'O.,  therefore,  of  tke  tenor  cf 
the  Governor's  answer,  I  wrote  His  Excellencyy  !»• 
questing  that  he  would  transmit  the  memorial,  almig 
with  my  letter,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Seeretarf 
of  State  for  the  Colonies :  the  meroorinl  was  accord- 
ingly forwarded  to  England  as  a  matter  of  course ;  asd 
Lord  Viscount  Goderich,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  was  pleased  to  order  diat  a  sakry 
of  £100  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  the  minister  of 
Portland  Head  from  the  colonial  revenue. 

Mr.  M*Garvie  being  a  man  of  a  benevolent  dispdM- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  superior  literary  acquirements,  and 
the  district  of  the  Hawkesbury,  which  is^  one  of  tiie 
oldest  settlements  in  the  territory,  abounding  in  le- 
putable  natives  of  the  colony,  many  of  whom  possessed 
small  herds  of  cattle,  and  were  naturally  desirous  of 
obtaining  small  grants  of  land  from  the  Government;  be 
was  frequently  applied  to  by  such  young  men  to  write 
memorials  to  the  Governor  on  their  behalf,  stating  their 
circumstances,  and  soliciting  grants  of  laud  to  enable 
them  to  settle  on  their  own  account  in  the  interior;  In- 
deed, although  there  were  two  Episcopal  chaplains  sta* 
tioned  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  fartbe 
greater  part  of  this  species  of  work  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  the  Hawkesbury  devolved  upon  Mr.  M*Garvie. 
This  was  observed  by  the  Government;  and  it  eould  not 
fail  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  right  action  warn  6ooe 
by  the  wrong  man.  Mr.  M'Garvie  accordingly  received 
a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary,  desiring  to  be  in- 
formed, by  direction  of  the  Governor,  whether -he  re- 


ceived  any^bin^  for  the  numei^us  niemoriaJs  he  wrpte* 
Mr.  M^GarVie  was  naturally  somewhat  hidignai[it  at  the 
iaj-urioua  ikisinuation  ;  but  he  merely  replied^  that  ^^  he 
had  never  received  as  much  as  ^he  value  of  the  p^per 
on  which  the  memoriaU  werct  written.-'  Hii|  rE^jPjel? 
lency»  it  seemsy  was  mistaken,  in  supposing  tbatrrny 
friend  and  brother  was  like  the  melt^enary  hirelings  that 
abound  in  all  professions  in  the  cplonies^wbo  will 
neither  open  their  mouths  nor  touch  their  pens  till  their 
pockets  are  crammed. 

After  my  return,  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1^26,  I 
ascertainedy  on  repeatedly  visiting  the  8ettleinent&  of 
Hunter'^  River  and  Bathurst  ia  the  ^iscbat^e  of  elerical 
duty,  that  the  Presbyterian  settlers  in  these  districts 
were  desii^us  of  obtaining  ministers  of  their  own  ^om^ 
muoion^and  were  willing  to  coiitribute  for  their  main- 
tenance t5  this  amount  of  £100  per  annum,  I  ac- 
eordingly  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to 
General  DarUng,  soliciting  that  His  Excellency  would 
recommend  tc>  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allow  salaries 
of  £100  per  annum  for  ministers  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  for  the  districts  of  Bathurst  Qud  Huntei**s 
Riveu  respectively,  provided  the  Presbyterian  inha- 
bitants of  these  districts  should  themselves  contribute  a 
simiktr  amount ;  and  representing,  that  as  upwards  of 
one  half  of  the  land  in  both  districts  had  been  granted 
to  Scotsmen  and  Presbyterians,  there  was  reason  to 
4)elieve  that  the  Settlement  of  Presbvterian  ministers,  to 
itinerate  from  farm  to  farm  in  these  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory^ would  bring  religious  instruction  into  much  more 
genei^l  contact  with  their  convict-population,  as  each 
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of   the- Presbyterian  fkmiliesy  who  were  tleslrdiis  of 
having  ministers  of  their  own  commanion  settled  among 
them,  had  numerous  convict-servants.     His  Excellency 
replied^  that  he   would   cH'der  the  resident  oflScers  ^to 
furnish   him   with   information   on   the    subject ;    and 
orders   were   accordingly   transmitted   to   the   mtlitaiy 
commandants  of  Bathurst  and  Hunter's  River,  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  Presbyterians  in  these  districii^^ 
(without  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  their,  being 
masters  or  servants^)  in  comparison  with  that  of  tire 
whole  population.     This  delicate  task  was  entrusted  by 
the  military  commandants  to  convict-constables,  wii9 
were  accordingly  sent  round  to  make  the  requisite  in- 
quiries at  each  farm  in  the  district ;   but  as  every  per- 
son who  answered  the  constable  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant was  set  down  as  an  Episcopalian^  (the  words 
Protestant  and  Episcopalian  being  held  synonymous  by 
the  lower  English;)   and  as  there  were  Presbyteriaos 
who  actually  disavowed  their  connexion  with  the  Scot* 
tish  Church,  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  from«ft 
indistinct  persuasion  that  favours  were  more  easily  ob- 
tainable  from  the  colonial  government  by  proselytes- to 
Episcopacy  than  by  Presbyterians  ;  and  as  the  circao- 
stance  to  which  I  had  especially  requested  His  Excet 
lency's  attention,  viz.  that  more  than  one  half  of  tbc 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  Scotsmen  and  Presbyterians,— 
who  of  course  were  the  influential  and  the  peraianen^ 
portion  of  the  population, — was  kept  entirely  out-.o* 
view  ;  it  was  found  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  nniB' 
ber  of  Presbyterians  at  Bathurst  and  Hunter's  Bive^ 
was  insufficient  to  warrant   His  Excellency's  compU" 


;ance  with.^e  pi^yer  of  my  memprial.#^  B»*  the Arci^ 
deacon,  who,  I  un^eretood  indirectly  from  the ilGoYernat 
himself,  had   been  consulted   in  the  matter,; was  too 

*  It  was  stated  some  time  ago  in  a  semi-official  paper  published  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  large  eipeliditiire  6t  pub- 
lic mon«y  hy  the  Episcopal  Chutch  in  New  Sootk  Wales^^uritif  tHift 
incumbency  of  Archdeacon  Scott,  that  there  were  thirty  th^jifail^^El^ij 
scopalians  in  that  colony,  out  of  a  population  which  the  writer  supposed 
under  forty  thousand :    the  reader  must  be  informed,   howev^er,  fliai 
this  respectable  but  imaginary  muster-roll  included  all  persons  v^o 
went  to  no  church,  and  were  avowedly  of  no  religion  whatever^    **  Of 
what  religion  are  you  ?  "  said  the  zealous  Episcopalian  officer,  who  was 
sent  to  muster  a  convict-ship  on  her  arrival  in  New  South  Wales  during 
Uie  government  of  General  Darling.    "  I  am  of  no  religion,"  replied  the 
convict  he  addressed —an  impudent  fellow,  doubtless^,  who  was  dou^tr 
less  telling  the  truth.    ''  Of  what  church  are  you  1 "  rejoined  the  officer, 
supposing  perhaps  that  his  question  had  been  misunderstood,  or  perhaps 
giving  the  eonvict  to  understand  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  h«^sboiikl  be  of  any  religion  in  order  to  his  belonging  to|k  particular 
church.    "I  am  of  no  church,*'  responded  the  convict.    '' He  goes  to 
church,"  said  the  officer,  addressingbimself  to  the  clerk;  and  the  con- 
vict was  accordingly  written  down  an  Episcopalian :    in  short,  it  was 
evident  be  was  neither  a  Presbyterian  nor  a  Roman,  Catholic,  and  the 
inference  deduced  was  therefore  fair  enough.    If  the  Colonial  Episcopal 
Church  had  really  felt  a  more  special  interest  in  such  reprobates  than 
other  communions  in  the  colony,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  l>een  greatly 
to  her  credit  to  have  taken  them  so  benevolently  under  her  wing.    But, 
unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  secret  of  the  large  addition  they  made  to 
her  muster-roll ;  for  in  the  sequel  of  the  paper  I  allude  to,  it  was  shown 
that  ^20,000  a  year— the  sum  which  the  Episcopal  Church  and  schools 
cost  the  colony  during  the  incumbency  of  Archdeacon  Scott — amounted 
only  to  15«.  a  head  for  the  thirty  thousand  Episcopalians  of  the  colony. 
On  such  a  principle  of  calculation,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  colony  should  hare  been  represented,  as  they  actually 
were,  as  an  insignificant  handful ;  for  every  person  of  that  commojiion 
who  could  by  any  means  be  ticketed  as  an  Episcopalian,  not  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  Archdeacon's  argument  against  the  necessity  for  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  but  entitled  him  to  ask  other  15s.  for  the  Episcopiil 
Ckufefa.  ,  ;  .       ■.«•  >  ^    c  »:    9^,' 
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tender-hearted  a  nursing-father  of  the  Church  to.  allow 
the   Scots  Presbyterian  settlers  of  so  extensive  a  disr 
trict  as  Hunter's  River  to  remain  destitute  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  ;    and  he  accordingly  sent  them  a 
half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  navy — a  very  good   sort  of 
maUi  doubtless,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  gun*brig  or 
8loop*of-war — to  read  prayers  as  an  Episcopalian  caie^ 
chist  in  the  district,  and  to  receive  for  so  doing  more, 
than    double    the   emolument  that  was   asked  for  a 
regularly-ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotlabck 
In  the  year  1830, 1  felt  myself  called  on,  with  a  yiiew^ 
advance  the  interests  of  religion  and  education  tbrougb^ 
out  the  colonial  territory,  to  proceed   a  second  tito^ 
to  England ;   and  on  laying  the  case  of  Bafhurst  and 
Hunter's   River  before    the    Right    Honourably  had 
Viscount  Goderich,  with  a  simple  recommendation  fro* 
certain  magistrates  of  the  territory,  his  Lordship  Was 
pleased  to  order  a  salary  of  £100  per  .aniimB.tf  i( 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  each  of  tbei^ 
districts.     Two  ministers  were  accordingly  apppliiMit 
and  arrived  in  the  colony  on  board  the  vessel.  I  h^ 
engaged  to  carry  out  the  Scotch  mechanics  in  the  ^ 

1831.  '-'■    '■'"' 

*  ^  ...,.■■■•* 

A  state  of  things  exactly  similar  to  the  one  I  ba!9 
thus  described  has  also  prevailed  till  very  recently  in  the 
colony  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  :  indeed^  the  thoroughly 
exclusive,  intolerant,  and  tyrannical  spirit  of  Epiflcopfti 
domination  has  exhibited  itself  in  ia  greater  or  Je* 
degree,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  pi'' 
ticular  case,  in  all  the  British  colonies.  Wiioetf 
the  case   of  the  Scots   Presbyterians  of  New-Yofk* 


whet»  tlmt  poVinee  was  B  British  colony^  ^centuvy' 
^a:^^  '  '    ■  :■.■■■■••■.■:   i- -■■  "  -^  it 

'<  3;]ier|F^ree»bj^9rivf$iB0rea«iiH$  after  Lord  Conil|iury>  retttro  to  Eof^ 
land,"  (I  qi^ote  from  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  page  191,)  **cal|e4.^ 
Mr.  Anderson,  a  Scotch  minister,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  their  congre- 
gatiodi  aiid'D^,  Johii  ^fiool,  Patriibli  M' Knight,  Gilbett  LiTitfgston,  dudT 
T^>mas  '8|l^tjbi«  pttrohaifed  4  piece  of  ground*  and  founded  a  oUurch  If^, 
1719.  Two  years  afterwards,  they  petitioned  Colonel  Schuyler,  who  ha^^ 
then  the' cnief  command,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  to  secure  dieir 
aetata  ibr-'l-tfli^ous  worship,'  upon  'th<e  plan  of  the  Churoh  in  North  Brt- 
tainjo^t'^r^  disappointed  in  their  expeetatioDa  through  the  oppa»tio»: 
of  the  Episcopal j^rty.  They  shortly  after  renewed  their  request  to  Go*? 
vemor  Burnet,'  wKo  referred  the  petition  to  his  Council.  The  Episeopa- 
liakifiag^hi'ineleni^^  d^^prnd  the  grant t  and  the  Goremor  in  1724  wrottf 
upon  jrh  n Jip^jyf  t  to^  the  Iiords  of  Trade  for  their  direction.  Counsellor 
West,  who  was  ^n  consulted,  gave  his  opinion  in  these  words :—'  Upon 
coiisideration  of  the  several  acts  of  Uniformity  that  have  passed  in  Great 
Britam,  Ts^^yf  opinion  that  they  do  not  extend  to  New  Vbrk,  and  eon* 
Q^uenttot^ll^t  of  tpleration  is  of  no  use  in  that  proFtnoe ;  «n4  therefore^ 
as  there  is  no  projnncial  act  for  uniformity,  according  to  the  .C]t)urc|)  of 
England,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  hy  law  such  patent  of  incorporation  may 
be  i(i^xM9%k^hy  the  petition  is  desired^— KtcnARD  West,  ^h  August, 
:^j^/  .  4^ec j^Toral  years'  si^i^ijfition  for  a  charter  in  vain,  and  fearful 
that  those  who  obstructed  such  a  reasonable  request  would  watch  an 
opportunity  to  give  them  a  more  effectual  wound;  those  among  the 
IVeibyieriibls  who  were  invested  with  the  fee-simple  of  the  church  and 
^onnd,«»nvf|9ied  it,  ^  the  16th  March,  1730,  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  property 
in  the  hands  and  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that  comrtiunion  in  tb,e 
tfityjf  New  York. 


".*>     : 


v" :  ttrw«8^  Jdoubtless^  the  repetition  of  such  acts  of  in-* 
id|6rance  and  oppression  as  the  one  that  gave  rise  to  so 
singular  a  proceeding — it  was  doubtless  the  repetition 
of>qsu^  acti3  of  intolerance  and  oppression  on  the  part 
of  K  domineering  faction  in  the  colonies,  supported  and 
abetted  by  the  Government  at  home — that  served  gra'- 
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duttliy  to  wean  the  affections  of  the  American  people 
from  tlieir  allcf^iance  to  their  rigfatfal  sovereign,  ml 
thiit  KiibM'quciitly  gave  the  American  revolution  that 
moral  unci  rcsiatless  force,  tiiat  enabled  it  to  wrest 
the  fuiri'Ht  provinces  from  the  British  empire,  and  to 
pluck  the  brit^ltcst  jewel  from  the  British  Crown,  lie 
PrcHhytfriiiiiH  of  America  are  now  happily  delivered 
fioni  l^piM'opuI  (lumination ;  and  their  two  thonsand 
lloiiriMliiiip;  C(>n^rep;ation8y  whose  ministers  are  all  sap 
portiMl  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a  Christian 
prnph\  pri'si'Ut  an  argument  that  cannot  easily  begot 
over  by  those  who  arc  perfiCtualiy  telling  us,  that  Chris- 
finnity.  in  this  the  age  of  her  decrepitude,^orsootbt 
onn  lu)  lohj^or  stand  erect  in  the  world,  and  must  tbere- 
fon>  br  ]uM*initto(l  to  lean  the  whole  weight  of  her 
riokrty  »iul  consumptive  frame  on  the  crutch  of  the 
oivil  powor  I 

Tbr  provulonoo  of  Episcopal  domination  in  the  British 
«Mlonio8  bus  bud  this  unfortunate  and  evil  effect;  it 
ha«,  in  urout  nioasuro,  weaned  the  higher  classes  of 
Sootsiuon  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  Scotsmen 
holdmc:  up|H>intmonts  under  the  Government,  firom  the 
hallowed  institutions  of  their  mother  Church  and  their 
falhor  buui.  If  tbo  question,  which  this  state  of  things 
i&U}2[)vosi!K.  won^  moix^ly  a  question  as  to  whether  men 
oujjbt  to  uso  forms  of  prayer  or  to  pray  extempore,  or 
whotbor  there  o«s:bt  to  bo  any  other  species  of  pre- 
cotlenct^  amoui::  tbo  ministers  of  religion,  than  what  is 
uniA^n)dv  and  wiUincIv  i-onoeded,  even  bv  Presbr- 
lerians.  f«>  enuneni  services  and  eminent  talents,  I 
should    c«;oom    \i    a    matter    of  comparatively   Ifttle 
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ipoment  which. side  of  the  questioQ  individuals  of  my 
pyin  coontrymen  were  ple^iised  to  tak^;  for.  t^ugh^ 
Presbyterian^  I  trustj  io  the  highest  sense  of  the  word; 
I  am  not  so  in  that  sense  of  it  which  holds  either  mode<>- 
rate  Episcopacy  or  Independency  sinful  or  unknvfiA^ 
Bnt  the  question  is  one  of  a  far  different  description^ 
liiSf  whether  it.  js  the  part  of  a  Christian  man  at  ail  to 
(renounce  the. faith  of  his  forefathei^s,  (I  use  the  "phrasa 
in  its  ^dfr  acceptation^)  without  being  able  to  assign  a 
better  reason  for  such  renunciation*  than  that  the  thing 
called  ri^iigion^.  which  is  taken  up  instead  of  it*  is  the 
religion  of  the  dominant  and  influential  party,  the  reUr 
gion  of  all  whose  incomes  are  upwards  of  five  hundred 
a  year?  Is  this,  I  ask,  to  be  esteemed  a  valid  or  suffi*^ 
cient  reapon  for  renouncing  a  faith  which  a  thousand 
martyrs  died  to  defend  and  to  perpetuate,  and  the 
devoted  attachment  of  whose  children  to  which  has 
raised  their  nation  to  a  higher  pitch  of  intellectual  and 
nioral  and  religious  eminence,  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
European  nation  has  ever  attained  ?  Are  the  men,  who 
thus .  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  to  be 
esteemed  the  worthy  descendants  of  those  patriotic 
men  who  purchased  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
ScotIa.nd  with  the  best  blood  in  their  veins  ?  The 
Presbyterian  who  becomes  an  Episcopalian  from  con- 
scientious motives,  and  who  lives  and  dies  a  worthy 
and  pious  Episcopalian,  I  honour,  because  I  see  he 
possesses  a  conscience,  though,  it  may  be,  an  ill- 
informed  one ;  but  can  Charity  herself  suppose  that 
such  men  as  I  allude  to  have  a  conscience  at  all? 
What  indeed  can  be  expected,  either  worthy  or  honour^ 
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able,  of  the  men,  who,  when  their  mother  Ghoich-- 
with  whose  milk  they  were  nuned  as  balies,  and  with 
whose  strong  meat  they  were  fed  till  they  reached  the 
▼igour  of  manhood — follows  them  in  the  Warmth  of  her 
maternal  affection  to  the  distant  land  of  their  sojonm- 
ing,  cast  upon  her  a  cold  and  witbering  look,  saying; 
"Begone,  you  old,  poverty-struck  beldam  ;  don't  yoa 
see  we  have  taken  to  live  with  this  strange  woman  firom 
Babylon?"  What,  I  say,  can  be  expected  of  siidi 
men,  but  that  they  will  approve  themselves  unworthy 
sons  of  their  mother— degenerate  scions  of  a  noUe 
vine?  It  has  accordingly  been  observed  again  and 
again,  that  of  all  the  possible  personificatioDB  of  al»o« 
lute  servility,  the  Episcopalianized  Scots  Presbyterian 
is,  in  general,  the  most  complete  in  all  his  membeni* 
Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  if  His  Majesty 
were  to  haul  down  the  cross,  and  to  hoist  the  crescent, 
provided  the  absolute  disgrace  of  the  thing  could,  oviy 
be  got  over  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  majority  of 
Episcopalianized  Scots  Presbyterians,  holding  appoint 
ments  under  the  Oovemment  in  the  colonies,  would  be  the 
first  to  shout  with  the  Orand  Mufti  of  St.  James's, ''  ThiH 
is  no  God  but  Allah ^  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet  I'* 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  the  moral  and 
religious  standing  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  reference  t» 
the  colonial  territories  of  the  British  empire,  very  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Jewish  people  in  rieference  to  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Subjectefd  ia 
their  native  land  to  a  species  of  intellectual,  and 
mural,  and  religious  training,  which  perhaps  scajscely 
any  other  European  nation  has  so  long  enjoyed,:  the 
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people  df  Scolland  have  long  been  extensively  imbued' 
with  a  spirit  of  etnigration/ which  has  scattered  them  in 
thousands  over  the  whole  face  of  the  habitable  globes 
and  filled  the  British  colonies  in  particular  with  a  Scot-» 
tish  population.  This  wide  dispersion  of  the  Scottish 
people,  we  may  rest  assured,  is  no  accident  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  Providence,  any  more  than  the  wide  disper- 
sion of  the  ancient  Jews,  after  having  been  subjected 
to  hr  similar  training  in  their  own  country,  was  either 
unforeseen  or  aceidentaL  It  was  doubtless  part  and 
portibn  of  a  high  and  benevolent  design  for  advancing 
the  inteBectual,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  Briti^  eoloniesy  of  the  British  empire,  of  the  world 
at  large  fv  tad  there  was  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Seolfi^  clergy  a  lever  which  the  sage  of  Syracuse 
eocdd^oiil|f  Wish  for — a  lever  of  mightier  power  to  elevate 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  world,  than  any  equal  number  of 
minis^PS'^were  ever  called  to  wield  since  the  apostolic 
age^  Will  it  'be  believed|  however,  that  the  Scottish 
dergy  have  hitherto  remained  insensible  to  the  moral 
a^d  tdigfous  advantages  of  this  high  positbn,  which 
die  Oovemoritmdng  the  nations  had  assigned  them  on 
the  grand  iktefaa  of  tb^  world  ?  Will  it  be  believed,  that 
ftltho^rgfa  Scotsmen  without  number  have  annually  gone 
^rth  16  the  British  colonies  for  a  century  past,  there 
fta^nevbr  been  a  single  effort  made  on  behalf  of  thode 
eolonies  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland v^ring  that  long  period,  worth  recording  in  a 
i^tttty  paragraph  of u  country  newspaper? 
t  Sad  the  Scottish  clergy  plied  that  moral  machinery, 
itliicli  the  Preliby terian  Church  is  so  admirably  ^ulapted 
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tor  bringing  into  play,  on  the  great  field  of  the  worM— 
had  they  followed  the  namerous  children  of  their  people, 
who  have  gone  forth  to  the  colonies,  with  some  regular 
and  systematic  provision  for  their  spiritual  welfare- 
how  many  a  Scotsman,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  diffusing  around  him  an  atmosphere  of  death  in  the 
land  of  his  sojourning,  might  not  have  prored  a  spirkqf 
health  to  society,  instead  of  being  a  Tery  incarnation  of 
some  goblin  damned!  How  many  a  Scottish  fiimilyin 
the  colonies  might  not  have  been  preserved  from  irre- 
ligion,  from  infidelity,  from  immorality,  from  rnin! 

But  where  were  the  means?  it  may  be  asked.  '  I  ask 
in  reply,  how  have  thousands  and  tens  of  thoosaads 
been  raised  in  Scotland,  for  the  last  forty  years,  to  fit 
out  and  to  maintain  beyond  seas  whomsoever  the  Dissent^ 
ing  Ministers  of  London  chose  to  ordain  as  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  whis]ier 
a  syllable  against  missions  to  the  heathen  !  But  I  have 
seen  too  many  missionaries,  not  to  have  seen  more  thao 
I  choose  to  mention,  whom  men  possessed  of  the  least 
discernment  would  never  have  presumed  to  send  forth 
on  such  an  errand !  The  colonies,  however,  were  the 
first  field  to  be  occupied ;  and  if  that  field  had  been 
properly  occupied,  it  would  have  afforded  much  assisi- 
ance  to  missions  to  the  heathen,  instead  of  proving  a 
fruitful  source  of  disappointment  and  counteraction  to. 
Christian  missionaries. 

Had  there  been  a  standing  committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (as  there  ought  uniformly  to  have  been)  to 
watch  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Scotsmen  in  the 
colonies,  and  had  that  committee  sent  out  two  aiinistam 
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of  tjbe  requisite  qualifications  taeacfa  of  the  Aostralid^ 
colonies  ^bout  fifteen  years  ago*^ — ensuring  the6i/fr6hi 
funds  collected  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  a  niode^- 
rate  prpvision  till  they  could  establish  themselves  in  tb^ 
colonies^  endeavouring  in  the  mean  time  to  interest  th^' 
Government  on  their  behalf,  and  following  up  every Ini^ 
porta^t  suggestion  they  might  see  fit  to  make  for  the 
advancement  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  country"^ 
men  in  these  colonies — colonial  Episcopacy  would  alt 
alpng  banf^  been  kept  in  proper  and  salutary  check;  an 
efficient  system  of  religious  instruction  would  have  been 
provided  farj  all  the  Scotch  inhabitants  of  both  colonies 
with  the  utmost  facihty^  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
gQO(J.  would  have  been  eflPected  for  that  highly  influential 
portion,  pf;^  colonial  population^  at  a  comparatively 
insignjiiiqaiit;  expense. 

From  the  entire  want  of  any  such  machinery  in  the 
,Cbui!lch  of' Scotland,  and  from  the  burden  of  providing 
for  the,,  spiritual  welfare  of  Scotsmen  in  the  Australian 
cpl^ies^  .being:  consequently  made  to  rest  on  the  chance 
eSoxtB  4^f  individuals — of  individuals  struggling  on  the 
Qiie  hand  with  ^n  overwhelming  Episcopacy,  and  un- 
supported on  the- other  by  those  whose  bounden  duty  it 
w^s  ^  have  upheld  them^ — I  have  been  reduced  to  the 
i^cess^y  of  making  no  fewer  than  four  voyages  round 
tjiie^worlid  during  the  last  fourteen  years — living  in  all^ 

*  The  divine  author  of  Christianity  always  sent  out  his  disciples  by 
ft^biTiliiiid 'the  Apostles  seem  to  have  generally  followed   his  example. 
\y,d  Qlway^  hear  of  two  of  the  apostolic  Presbytery  travelling  together*^' 
«s  fioT  instance,  Peter  and  John,    Paul  and  Barnabas,   Paul  ai^d  S^fl4l>^y 
Baniabas  anc(  Marie.    The  propriety  and  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangp- 
iw«tt^Wffici«Wy-obTi<«s;-  -    •     ''■■'^■'     ■■'-   i.--^^  ^-^'■''  :--^-'^^i^-^ 
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for  three  years  and  a  half  of  that  period  oat  of  sight  of 
land,  at  one  time  in  intense  cold  among  the  ioeben;B  to 
the  southward  and  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  at  another 
in  intense  heat  beneath  a  vertical  sun  ;  traversing  oa  in 
average  about  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean  every  month 
for  ten  successive  years^  and  paying  about  £600  of 
passage-money  for  sea-voyages  firom  my  own  piiitle 
resources,  besides  heavy  and  almost  ruinooa  expenses 
on  land. 

But  the  long-continued  indifFerence  of  the  Genenl 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  spiritul 
welfiire  of  Scotsmen  in  the  colonies  has  been  pioda^ 
ive  of  a  still  worse  effect  than  the  one  I  have  just  nen- 
tioned.     It  has  induced  such  a  state  of  feeling,  in  re- 
gard to  the  colonies,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  deigy 
in  general,  that  it  is  almost  held  tantamount  to  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  caste  for  a  licentiate  of  the  Scottish 
Church  to  go  to  the  colonies  at  all ;  insomuch  that  his 
doing  the  very  thing  which  his  Lord  and  Master  espe- 
cially commands — his  going  forth  on  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  Christian  armyi  with  the  everlasting  C^ospel  on 
his  lips,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  his  hand8-«*is 
tacitly  interpreted  as  a  public  confisssionof  his  being  a 
weak  brother  who  has  no  prospects  at-home.     For'ny 
own  part,  I  confess  I  had  much  more  difficalty  in  getting 
over  this  feeling — so  humiliating  to  the   native  intd- 
lectual  pride  of  the  Scottish  character — than  I  had  in 
resolving  to  bid  adieu,  in  all  likelihood  for  ever,  to  my 
native  land. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  apprise  the  reader,  that 
this  lamentable  indifference  of  the  Scottish^  Chaidi 
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towards  Scotsmen  in  the  colonies^  is  altogether  foreign 
to  the  native  genius  and  character  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  a 
number  of  Scottish  emigrants  left  their  native  country 
to  settle  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  General  Ass^n- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — which  at  that  period 
consisted  entirely  of  ministers  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  people — took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  these  emigrants,  that  they  actually  removed 
two  ordained  ministers  from  their  parishes  in  Scotland, 
and  ^ent  them  along  with  them.  But  the  General 
Assembly: of  a  century  past,  consisting  in  great  measure 
of  ministers  who  have  been  thrust  upon  the  people  by 
the  system  of  patrona:ge — have  s6en  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Scotsmen  leave  their  native  country  for  the 
colonies,  without  ever  inquiring  whither  they  went,  or 
what  was  likely  to  become  of  them  in  the  distant  lands 
of  dieir  adoption. 

This  remaiicable  change  in  the  character  and  conduct 
qC  the  Scottish  Church  has  arisen  entirely  out  of  the 
law  o^  patronage — :that  flagitious  enactment  of  the  Tory 
:  Government  of  Queen  Anne,  by  which  the  Scottish 
people  were  robbed  of  their  right  to  elect  their  own 
pastors,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
transferred  in  great  measure  to  the  Scottish  aristocracy^ 
Under  the  operation  of  so  iniquitous  a  system,  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  Covenant — those  patriots  indeed 
who  held  not  their  lives  dear  that  they  might  promote 
the  best  interests  of  their  country  —  gradually  dis- 
appeared; and  a  race  of  gentlemen's  gentlemen— the 
mere  sycophants  and  dependents  of  the  greai^oectt- 
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pied  a  great  majority  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  and 
reigned  in    their  stead.     And    was  it   wonderful,  that 
Telvet-tongued  theologians  like  these  should  forget  the 
art  of  speaking  for  their  countrymen  in  the  colonies? 
Was  it  wonderful,  that  the  herd  of  iean  cattle,  that  were 
thus  driven  in  by  the  Scottish  nobility  to  fatten  on  the 
green  pastures  of  their  national  Church,  should  haTe  no 
sympathy  for  those  who  were  dwelling  in  the  dry  and 
parched  lands  where  there  was  no  water  ?  Educated  in 
the  Tory  College  of  Subserviency,  many  of  their  nam- 
ber   had   taken   the   degree   of    Destitute   of  Natural 
Affection  ;  and  their  reckless  indifference  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  countrymen   abroad  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  recklessness  with  which  they  some- 
times trampled  on  the  best  feelings  of  their  countrymen 
at  home.* 

The  period  of  reaction,  however,  has  at  length  ar- 
rived ;  and  that  reaction  we  may  rest  assured  will  be 
powerful  and  resistless,  just  in  proportion  to  the  lengtbi 
and  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  injury  that  has  hitherto 
been  so  patiently  sustairied  by  a  long-abused  nation 
both  at  home  and  abroad  :  for  it  is  not  the  mere  repeal 
of  the  law  of  patronage  in  Scotland,  or  the  reform  of  t 
few  flagrant  abuses  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  will 
now  stem  the  flood-tide  of  popular  opinion  that  is  evi- 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  bfti 
reforming  itself  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  first  step  in  tki> 
salutary  process  was  taken  by  giving  the  Christian  people  a  veto  on  tkf 
appointment  of  all  ministers  of  that  Church.  The  effect  of  thif  nftt* 
has  been  already  apparent  in  various  respects,  especially  in  the  FeviniC 
of  the  ancient  discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  ancient  sympathy  ibr 
Scotsmen  in  the  colonies  on  the  other. 
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jCoUgion^  efltaibljUih^ieDAB  of  .both  4ii^siiPQ»  ^  the  iabnd. 
j,9^t..psODim3ittt  sigDiofitbe  {triples  mw  pf  4uyiieiBta»d* 
U\g;  .(Q^nuot  ilpuil  ta  xliacem  a  judicial  i»AiQti(m-«r^e 
pr^lucie  of  ^SQcae  ^oerJimeUtg  scourge,  iimi:  mH  ^ere  long 
p^m  jbbrottgh  ^he  l^nd,  4iad  leav;e  fiot  one  stone  of  these 
goodiiy  fajidcs  ,uppn  anotbeflr.    There  are  men,  it  is  true^ 
^Wbo  ikiok  they  jcan  slall  anest  ihe  progress  of  ipublic 
Qpinioi^on  this  and  pn  other  .kiodred  subjects:  as  well 
niigbt  ;tbe  San^iss  peasant  J^vk  of  chaining  itiB  /enor* 
iKIOias  atol^che^  that  hss  jmt  broken  adrift  from  its 
9ippring0  on  jthe  sanmit  of  ,some  Jafty  Alp,  and  is 
cplU^doim^om  -precipice  to  precipice,  and  from  rock 
to,i:!QQkj,<tp..:apr^d  dreariness  and  deacdation  over  his 
happy  valley^    The  revolutionary  clock  has  stuuok  one^ 
to  indicate  that  the  day  of  overturmng  has  already  com- 
moiiQlM.;  ;A¥ui  weU  may  , the  naitced  Episcopalian  priest 
and«tfce  Piiesbyterian  Levite  feel  alsavned  iogether  at  its 
fenrfuUy.^QjOainptts  and  volcanic  sound  ! 
.  4^i,tbpre  was.jaothing^to  counteract  the  efibrts.of  Epi*^ 
^(pppcMpy  Jto.^t;e^sh  for  itself  an  exclusive  .predominance 
ill  the  Aiimt<:aUan  colonies^  waiys  and  means  were  at 
lengtb^devisod  by  certain  zealots  for  that  system,  to  ex* 
bibit  it  io  the  colonists  in  an  attitude  of  power  and  glory 
not  uiMn^ortby  of  the  era  of  Pope  Hildebmnd.    For  this 
purpose^  a  Church  and  School  Corporation  was  esta* 
blished  by  Toyal  charter  in  the  year  3  825,  by  which 
the  whojie  care  of  religion  and  education  in  the  colony 
of  .Ni&vv  South  Wales  was  assigned  to  the  Episcopalian 
def gy,  to  whom  a  seventh  of  the  whole  continent,  or  a 
piece  of  land  as  large  as  the  island  of  Qreat  Britain^ 

VOL.   II.  M 
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was  liberally  allotted  as  a  suitable  reward  for  their 
trouble ;  and  as  it  was  wisely  considered  that  the  land 
was  of  little  value  so  long  as  it  remained  in  a  waste 
state,  the  privileged  clergy  were  very  properly  allowed 
in  the  mean  time  to  extract  whatever  they  might  think 
necessary  from  the  public  purse,  till  the  increase  ci 
population  should  render  their  estate  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  their  deserts.     The  charter  provided  for  the 
future  erection  of  a  bishopric  in  the  colony,  and  de- 
clared expressly  that  the  bishop  was  to  be  paid  first; 
no  archdeacon  to  receive  any  thing  till  his  lordship  was 
satisfied.    The  archdeacons  were  to  follow  next,  ami 
whatever  they  left  was  to  be  divided  among  the  rectoFs; 
the  working  clergy  or  curates  to  receive  nothing  till  the 
latter  had  got  enough. 

The  Episcopal  Church  Establishment  of  the  cdony 
consists  at  present  of  a  bishop,  eighteen  chaplains,  and 
three  catechists;  the  Episcopal  School  EstabUshment 
embracing  a  male  and  a  female  orphan  school — eadi 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant  in 
the  navy — and  about  thirty  primary  schools  of  a  cht* 
racter  exceedingly  inferior  to  that  of  the  parish  schoob 
of  Scotland.  Will  it  be  believed,  however,  that  so  loig 
ago  as  the  year  I8289  when  there  were  neither  so  many 
chaplains  nor  so  many  schools  as  there  are  at  present  by 
a  very  considerable  number,  the  cost  of  these  petty  esta^ 
blishments  should  have  amounted  in  a  single  year  to  op* 
wards  of  £22,000  ?  The  salaries  of  the  chaplains  variedi 
at  the  period  I  allude  to,  from  £250  to  £400  per  anmua; 
but  the  amount  of  these  salaries  was  no  cue  to  the  Ml 
emoluments  of  the  incumbent,  or  to  the  total  diaige  f» 
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his  maintenance  on  the  revenue  of  the  colony.     Every 
expedient  was  adopted  to  raise  the  wind,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  increase  the  income ;  and,  as  the  Corporation 
consisted  chiefly  of  clergymen,  one  voted  for  another, 
and  the  demands  on  the  treasury  were  consequently 
exorbitant  enough*     For  instance,  the  two  Episcopal 
chaplain^  of  Sydney,  both  of  whom  had  only  received 
that  species  of  ordination  which  is  given  for  foreign 
parts,  had  each  a  fixed  salary,  of  the  amount  specified, 
(viz.  about  £300  or  £350  per  ann.)  together  with  a  free 
house,  which  in  Sydney  is  worth  about  £100  a  year; 
but  as  the  one  performed  divine  service  at  the  jail,  and 
the  other  in  the  hulk,  and  as  there  are  no  free-will 
offerings  at  the  door  of  the  Colonial  IStpiscopal  Tabernacle^ 
it  was  doubtless  quite  reasonable  to  allow  £50  ad- 
ditional to  each  of  them  for  these  extra  duties.''^     They 
had  each  grants  of  land,  or  farms  of  their  own,  which 
were  not  suffered  to  lie  waste,  in  the  interior.     It  was 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  few  acres  of  sterile  land, 
whicL  they  held  as  glebes  near  the  town  of  Sydney, 
could  be  of  much  use  to  them  as  cattle-runs :   they 
were  therefore  the  more  easily  induced  to  surrender 
their  glebes  to  the  Corporation,  and  they  accordingly 
recdved  a  compensation  of  £100  a  year  each  in  lieu  of 
them.     In  the  mean  time,  every  marriage,  every  burial 
had  to  be  paid  for,  with  a  regular  and  accustomed  fee. 
But  Episcopal  covetousness  (I  must  use  the  right  word, 

*  .There  used  also  to  be  something  got  for  performing  divine  service  to 
the  ihilitary  in  Sydney  -,  but  as  that  item  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
mbther  emintry,  it  is  not  included  in  the  annual  returns  of  the  appro* 
prii^op  of  the  colonial  reyenue. 
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however  ofiBhftiv^)  was  ctot  yet  satisfied  ^  and  the  one 
chaplain  iaccordingly  presented  to  the  Corporation^ 
daring  one  of  the  years  of  dit>iight»  an  «cocMint^f  nearly 
£700  for  additional  perquisites^  to  li'hich  it  appears  he 
was  fairly  entitled,  but  which  it  seesns  the  good  laan 
had  never  got ;  and  the  otiier  a  similar  aooount  of  about 
£500;  and  the  Corporation,  of  coarse,  voting  both  ac- 
counts correct,  they  were  daly  paid«  Yes,  these  aeeouuts 
were  both  presented  and  paid,  at  a  time  'when  eoiany  re> 
%pec4able  families  in  the  coiony  were  reduced  to  absohite 
•povetty  through  the  visitation  of  God  and  their  own 
^unfortunate  speculations  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  when 
whole  districts  of  inhalnted  country  within  the  territory 
Were  left  without  the  shadow  of  proviskm  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  otdinasices  of  religion ! 

But,  even  at  the  very  time  when  this  lavish  and  uih 
iseemly  expenditure  of  the  public  money  waSigcmngoD, 
'SO  jealous  was  colonial  Episcopacy  of  her  power,  or 
rather  so  unwilling  that  fnen  who  were  not  aatiicly  of 
her  own  making  should  tsoxxte  within  heir  borders  i0  4ff 
out  the  nakedneMs  of  the  Jand^  that  before  I  icoidd  oblfti« 
HI  single  hundred  a  year  for  a  regularly  ^Heated /^ad 
ordained  Scotch  clergyman,  to  dispense  the  ordinaacl* 
of  religion  anH>k^  his  own  cottntryoMii  in  an  titrtMiTf 
"district  of  country  in  the  territory,  I  had  to  leave  4tty 
own  c6ngregation  for  a  twehremoath,  to  douUe  Gsp^ 
Horn,  to  circumxiavtgate  the  globe !  I  mgk>,  thefelsiei 
is  there  any  man  of  common  candour  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge, that,  in  such  circumstances,  lEt  c'oI(mtal  dnocb 
lestabHi^m^at  is  a  positive,  an  enormous,  an  iiitoleiable 
evil  ? 
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.  The  mere  maaageineiit  of  the  Chi^rch  and  School 
Corporation^  indepeiykntly  9rlttogetheir  of  the  ^Isgries  of 
<^lergymiEM)  aod  seh(y>liKia9ter%  coQt,  fyv  ^me  time  after 
tkei  iiii6titu(^M)tB^  of  thftl  body,  upwards  o(  ^£2000  a  year* 
I  QonfesSy  I  aiQE)  Dfctterly  iijs^bl^  tQ  acjCouQt  fo;  th^  disap^ 
pearance  of  so  miiich  piihUc^  v^QW^yx  by  a^y  process  of 
eoiBELponnM  addiUon  exemptiii^  ii^  thf.  comoAOO  systems 
of  Scotch  eccleaias^cal  arU;bmetic ;{  but  I  admit  that 
tliere  ia  an  esaenttial  ^ulgaiity  in  PrQsbyteriaiiiaim  oix  the 
important  subject  of  e^peme,  which  perhaps  unfits  a 
man  fof  seeing  how  easily  th^  publip  moQ^y  can  h^ 
spent  uoprofitably  by  those  who  have  \he  exclusive 
rigbt  and  privilego  of  doing  sq^  Compared  with  this 
expenditure^  the  corresponding  expenditure  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Scotland  appears  paltry  and  ijoj^ignifigant. 
The  clerkship  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish 
Churoh;^  for  exainple — a  body  having  the  superintend- 
ence of  mora  than  a  thousand  ministers,,  with  all  their 
churches  and  chapels,  four  universities^  and  upwards  of 
a  thousand  parochial  schoolmasters  and  schools — costs 
only  f  2Q0  per  annum :  but  the  clerkship  of  the  Church 
and  School  Corporation  of  New  South  Wales-r-rra,  body 
having  the  superintendence  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen 
ministers^  and  about  double  the  number  of  school- 

masters — required  an  establishment  of  no  flower  tb^n 
four  lay-clerks  ;  of  whom  the  first — who  of  course  was 
the  son  of  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  who  had, 
previously  to  the  institution  of  that  body»  bad  n\erely 
half-a-crown  a  day  as  a  supernumerary  clerk  in  the 
Commissariat  Office — had  a  salary  Mlpweid  bim  of  jp400 
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a  year^  which,  if  I  have  not  been  greatly  miBinfonned, 
was  to  have  been  raised  gradaally  to  £700.* 

The  necessary  and  direct  tendency  of  the  system  and 
practice,  of  which  I  have  thus  given  the  reader  a  slight 
sketch,  was  to  lower  the  standard  of  religion  through- 
out the  colony,  by  identifying  the  ministers  of  religioo, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  colonial  public^  with  a  regularly* 
organized  system  of  grasping  covetousness. 

In  fact,  the  prevalence  of  the  system  and  practice  I 
have  been  describing,  gave  extensive  currency  and  credit 
in  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  scandalous  and  de* 
lusive  idea,  that  religion  is  mere  priestcraft,  and  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  mere  mercenary  hirelii^i 


*  All  that  the  Presbyterians  of  New  South  Wales  had  got  for  tbmi 
ministers  from  the  Government,  at  the  time  whmi  they  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  an  intimation  from  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray that  they  had  got  enough,  was  ^400  per  annum.    The  colonial 
Episcopacy  was  receiving  at  that  very  time  ^8,000  per  annum.   Tbs 
amount  allotted  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  in  the  year  1834,  was  £600 
per  annum :    the  grant  to  the  Episcopal  clergy,  for  that  year,  wis 
^18,129. 10«.  viz.  ^11,642.  lOi.  for  the  clergy  exclusively,  and  JWff 
for  Episcopal  schools.    The  very  musicians,  door-keepov,  and  olbar 
menials  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  the  colony  had  aetaally  ,£lSOmon 
of  the  public  money  divided  among  them  every  year,  than  the  whole  son 
allotted  to  all  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  territory.    The  whole  eost 
of  the  Episcopal  establishment  of  the  colony  during  the  first  fiv*  yaait  if 
General  Darling's  government,  amounted,  independently  of  the.ievent 
accruing  to  the  Corporation  from  the  sale  and  rant  of  church  lands,  is 
well  as  of  certain  items  paid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  the  top- 
port  of  the  colonial  Episcopacy  during  the  year  1826,  to  the  ana  if 
of  91 ,569.  178.  4d.    The  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  colony  ooit  the  li«- 
vernment  during  the  same  period  ^1966. 6t.  8d„  or,  including  the  itotf 
above  mentioned,  lest  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  eott  of  the  Colonial  Sp*' 
scopal  Church  and  School  Establishment, 
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whose  whole  and  sole  object  is  gain.  I  have  heard  this 
idea  broached  too  frequently  myself,  and  in  too  great  a 
variety  of  fbrms,  by  men  of  some  consequence  in  the 
colony,  not  to  know  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
a  decent  conformity  to  the  established  observances  of  a 
Government  church*  In  short,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  upper  and  influential  classes  of  society  in  both 
colonies  have  undoubtedly  reached  that  point  in  theo- 
logy, which  admits  that  religion  is  a  very  good  thing 
after  all  for  the  lower  classes  of  society :  to  assert  any 
thing  farther,  however,  would  be  somewhat  hazardous. 
Monopolies  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  any  thing  else, 
are  uniformly  productive  of  intolerance  and  oppression 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  heartburnings  and  jealousies 
on  the.  other.  But  the  greatest  evil  that  has  hitherto 
resulted  from  the  prevalence  of  Episcopal  domination 
in  New  South  Wales,  is,  that,  in  accordance  with  that 
principle  of  action  and  reaction  which  is  so  frequently 
exemplified  in  the  present  age,  it  has  roused  a  spirit  in 
the  colony  which  it  will  never  be  able  to  lay,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  saddling  the  country,  for  all  tim^ 
coming,  with  a  powerful  Roman  Catholic  establishment : 
for,  regarding  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  such 
an  establishment  in  the  Australian  territory  as  a  great 
evil  most  deeply  to  be  deplored,  I  have  nevertheless  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  my  fixed  opinion,  that  the 
existence  of  that  establishment,  in  its  present  promi- 
nence and  strength,  has  been  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  jealousy  and  the  envy  which  were  naturally,  and  I 
will  add  justly,  excited  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  colony,  at  the  overgrown  dimensions  and  the  lordly 
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demeanour  of  colonial  Epi|copacy,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Darling. 

It  was  when  things  were  in  micb  a  state  as  I  have  de« 
scribed,  at  the  close  of  Oeneraii  Darling's  adsiinistrationy 
that  Major-General  Sir  Rifchard  Bonrke  arrived  m  the 
colony  in  December,  1831,  as  the  King's  repvesentative. 
Casting  his  eye,  as  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman,  ofcr 
the  colony^  it  was  not  difficult  for  His  Excellency  to 
discover  the  extremely  mischievous  and  ruinous  tend- 
ency of  the  existing  system,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
change.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  express  bis 
opinion,  in  reference  to  such  a  change  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary for   the    Government   to   effect,  till  be  bad 
maturely  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  on  the 
best  interests  of  the  colony ;  for  ifl  was  not  until  he.  had 
been  nearly  two  years  in  the  colony,  tbal  he  uddressed 
his  famous  dispatch  on  Churches  and  Schools  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co* 
lonies.    That  dispatch,  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  2,  I  have  already  characterized  as 
one  of  the  ablest,  as  it  is  doubtless,  in  reference  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  to  which  it  relates^  OM 
of  the  most  important  state  papers  I  have  ever  sees; 
and  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  that,   in  the  rapid  changes  that  ban 
taken  place  in  the  Colonial  Office  during  the  last  fe# 
years,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of   so  liberal,  so  en* 
lightened,  so  Christian  a  statesman  as  the  Right  Ho** 
nourable  Lord  Glenelg.     His  Lordship's  reply  will  M 
found  along  with  the  Governor's  dispatch  in  the  Ap 
pendix,  and  I  confess  I  know  not  which  to  admiie  tbi 
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most.  In  'Consequence  of  the  series  of  changes  to 
which  I  have  alluded»  that  reply  was  not  written  till 
the  close  of  the  year  1836,  and  did  not  arrive  in  New 
South  Wales  till  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1836.  It 
was  published  in  the  oolony  in  the  month  of  June  of  that 
year ;  and  the  following  are  the  terms  in  which  its  pub*- 
lication  was  announced  in  a  colonial  weekly  journals 
which  I  had  been  the  means  of  establishing,  and  to  which 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  occasional  contributions : 

"  We  were  just  going  to  press  with  our  last  number, 
when  we  received  a  copy  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor's 
Dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on 
tba  Churches  and  Schools  of  New  South  Wales,  ac* 
companied  with  a  copy  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Glenelg's  reply ;  and  we  had  only  time  to  glance  over 
the  importwt  documents,  and  to  notify  our  int^n-^ 
tion  to  insert  them  at  length  in  our  next  number  before 
going  to  press.  We  now  hasten  to  redeem  our  pledge, 
after  making  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

'^  It  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure  thfit  we  inform 
our  numerous  and  respectable  readers,  both  in  New 
South  Wales  and  beyond  seas,  that  we  have  never 
perused  any  state  papers  connected  with  the  adminis* 
tration  pf  public  affairs  in  ibis  colony,  the  perusal  of 
wlucb  has  afforded  us  more  unmingled  satis&ctipn  than 
that  of  the  documents  we  refer  %q,  Hi^  Sxcellency  the 
Governor  has  already  received  the  highest  cpmwendr 
aiion  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  tor  the  Colonies,  for  the  luminous  exhibition  h^ 
has  given,  in  his  dispatch,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Edncatip^aji  Statistics  pf  New  S wtj^  Wl^l^f^  IM^  Wi^U  9b 
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for  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  he  has  recommended 
to  the  Home  Government  for  the  future  administration 
of  these  branches  of  our  colonial  polity ;  and  he  will, 
consequently,  stand  in  no  need  of  our  humbler  meed  of 
approbation.  But  we  should  be  utterly  deficient  in 
those  feelings  of  respect  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  as 
British  subjects,  as  well  as  in  those  sentiments  of  lively 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  our  political  benefactors,  if 
we  suffered  a  document  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  all  classes  in  this  remote  dependency 
of  the  empire,  as  His  Excellency's  dispatch,  to  be 
passed  over  in  silent  indifference,  or  with  faint  and 
feeble  praise.  In  fact,  we  are  honestly  and  candidly  of 
opinion,  that  the  measure  which  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  has  recommended  in  bis  dispatch,  and  which 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
has  approved  in  his  reply,  will  constitute  and  be  re- 
garded in  all  future  times  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
religious  liberty  of  this  infant  empire. 

"  The  documents  we  refer  to  enable  us  virtually  to 
realize  a  consummation  for  which  we  have  looked  and 
longed  for  the  last  ten  years  and  upwards,  with  all  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  in  a  dark 
night  and  a  stormy  sea,  looks  and  longs  for  the  day. 
Sir  Richard  Bourke  had  already  attained  the  high  honour 
and  satisfaction  of  having  given  emancipation  to  the 
native  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  and  of  having  elevated 
the  oppressed  and  enslaved  Hottentot  to  the  dignity  of 
a  freeman.*    He  has  now  earned  a  fresh  laurel  on  a 

*  '*  Most  of  oar  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  His  Excelleaey  Sir 
Kichard  Boarke  was  fat  some  time  Aoting  Governor  at  tbe  Cafito  of 
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different  field>  and  acquired  a  lasting  and  imperishable 
fame,  by  giving  i:eligious  liberty  to  the  freemen  of  Au- 
stralia, and  by  thereby  affording  a  stimulus  to  the  exer- 
tions of  all  honest  and  Christian  men,  for  the  future 
advancement  and  Christianization  of  this  infant  empire 
— such  as  had  never  previously  been  afforded :  in- 
somuch that  whenever  the  policy  he  has  recommended, 
and  the  Home  Government  approved,  takes  the  form 
of  an  Act  of  our  Colonial  Legislature,  as  we  are  confi- 
dent it  will  very  shortly,  he  may  say  with  the  poet : — 

Exegi  monamentum  sere  perenniosi 
Aegalique  situ  pyramidum  altiuB, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Fossit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorain  series,  et  fuga  temporum. 

'  I  have  reared  a  monument  more  enduring  than  a 
statue  of  bronze,  loftier  and  more  honourable  far  than 

Good  Hope,  and  that,  during  his  administration  of  the  government  of 
that  colony,  he  promulgated  an  ordinance^  commonly  designated  the  oOth 
ordinance,  which  was  much  opposed  by  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  time, 
but  was  highly  approved  and  ratified  forthwith  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's government,  and  the  object  of  which  was  the  total  enfran- 
chisement of  the  native  population.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies,  Thomas 
FoweU  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  the  chair.  Major  William  Bolden 
Dundas,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  was  examined  relative  to  this  ordinance 
on  the  6th  of  August  last.  The  following  is  the  question  proposed  to 
him,  with  the  reply  it  elicited  : — 

**  Is  it  correct  to  suppose  that  Lord  Caledon  was  the  first  Governor  who 
passed  an  ordinance  in  favour  of  the  Hottentots,  and  that  that  ordinance 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  General  Bourke,  for  removing  their  dis- 
abilities 1 " — **  Lord  Caledon*s  proclamation  or  act  certainly  altered  very 
materially  the  condition  of  the  Hottentots,  but  General  Bourke*s  ordi* 
nwogse  emancipated  (I  think  you  may  so  say)  the  Hottentots  altogether." 
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the  royal  pyramids  of  Egypt ; — a  monuBftent,  which  the 
impotence  of  the  Tories  cannot  subvert,  tior  the  rmhing 
torrent  of  the  Radicah  sweep  away;—*  monument, 
which  is  destined  to  outlive  the  lapse  of  countless  years> 
the  flight  of  innumerable  ages/* 

'*  The  Presbyterians  of  New  South  Wales,  in  par- 
ticular, may  well  respect  and  venerate   Sir  Richard 

*  ' '  Speaking  of  monuments,  we  hare  been  informed  that  that  respectaUe 
colonist,  Mr.  Busby,  has  been  going  about  for  some  time  past  coUecting 
signatures ibr  an  address  to  General  t)tirlitig,  and  subscriptions  for  s 
monument  to  his  honour.    Now,  as  we  know  of  no  act  or  series  of  acts 
of  General  Darling's  govemment,  deserving  a  monument  from  the  ptiblk, 
we  can  only  resolve  the  affair  into  a  becoming  and  praiseworthy  ex- 
pression  of  private  gratitude  for  favours  recetved,-r-at  whose  expense  we 
shall  not  insinuate.    It  sits  peculiarly  well  on  Mr.  Busby  to  take  a  pro- 
minent  part  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  ;  for,  during  the  late  administratioo, 
Mr.  B.'s  family,  besides  enjoying  the  various  indulgences  granted  to  other 
free  emigrants,  in  the  shape  of  grants  of  land,  town  allotments,  convict* 
labourers  and  mechanics,  engrossed  at  one  time  not  less  than  about 
^1500  a-year  of  the  public  revenue.    So  gross  a  perversion  of  p^btie 
patronage f  on  the  part  of  bis  late  Exdellency,  well  deserved  some  ex- 
pression of  private  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  recipient ;  and  Mr.  Busby, 
to  his  credit,  is  evidently  a  grat6ful  tnan.    If  Mr.  B.  should  not  hxre 
thought  of  an  inscription  for  the  Darling  Monument,  we  can  help  bin  to 
the  following,  which  we  think  by  no  means  inappropriate : — 

IN   HONOUR   OF 

LIEUT.-GENKRAL   SIR    RALPH   DARLING,   K.  C.  B., 

FOR  SIX   YEARS   GOVERNOR  OF  THIS  COLONT. 

ERECTED 
BY  THOSE  CrVIL  AND  MILITARY  OFFICERS, 

AND 

BY   THOSE  OTHER   INHABITANTS  OF  THE  COLONY, 

WHOSE  PRIVATE  INTERESTS 

HE   WAS   EVER    READY  TO   PROMOTE 

AT  THE   EXPENSE 

OF 

THE  PUBLIC." 


^ 
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Bourke.     When  they  modestly  asserted  their  right  to 
the  countenance  and  support  of  Government^  in  the 
year  1823,  they  were  treated  with  insult  by  a  Scotch- 
wan,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane !  *    When  they  modestly, 
asserted  that  right  a  second  time,  during  the  late 
administration,  they  were  treated  with  cold,  and  studied, 
and    contumelious    neglect,    by  an    Englishman^   Sir 
Ralph    Darling !     But  they  have  had  ample  justice 
done  them  at  length,  and  spontaneously  too,  which 
renders  it  the  more  estimable,  by  an  Irishman,  Sir 
Richard  Bourke !     Yes :  and  we  are  happy  to  inform 
His  Excellency,  that  as  Scots  Presbyterians,  in  what- 
ever country  they  are  settled,  {u*e  uniformly  a  grateful 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  and  an  active  people,  they  are 
not  likely  to  undervalue  or  to  forget  the  boon!     As 
public  journalists,  we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  errors 
of  Sir  Richard's  government;   neither  have  we  ever 
attempted  to  conceal  them :    but  a  measure  like  the 
one  which  His  Excellency  has  recommended,  and  the 
Home   Government  approved— so  liberal,  so  compre- 
hensive, so  strongly  indicative  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing and  a  benevolent  heart — were  sufficient,  in  our 
opinion,  to  cover  even  a  multitude  of  political  sins«     la 
fact,  the  measure  we  allude  to  is  the  first  honest, 
straightforward,  rational,  and  judicious  attempt,  which 
has  every  yet  been  made  by  the  British  Government, 
for  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  reno-^ 
vation  of  the  Australian  Colcmies  ;  and  anticipating,  as 
we  jdo,  the  most  important  and  beneficial  effects  from 

*  "  It  was  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  the  high  Tory  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Major  Goulburn  ;  but  Sir  TlromaB  was  greatly  to  blame.'*   ' 
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it*  future  working,  we  hail  with  unmingled  satisiaGtioii 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  Australia ! 

"  Although  the  principles  developed  io  His  Excel- 
lency's dispatch  are  not  arranged  categorically,  we  shall 
state  them  in  order,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

'^  1.  That  in  the  present  state  of  this  colony,  it  is  ex- 
pedient and  necessary,  for  the  furtherance  and  promo- 
tion of  religion  and  good  government,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  extend  its  countenance  and  support  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

*^  2.  That  it  is  equally  expedient  and  necessary  that 
this  countenance  and  support  should  be  extended  io 
such  a  way,  as  not  to  render  the  ministers  of  religion 
independent  of  the  Christian  liberality  and  respect  of 
their  people. 

^'3.  That  the  exclusive  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  any  one  Church,  or  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, in  this  colony,  is  equally  inexpedient  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

*^  4.  That  as  there  are  at  present  three  religious 
bodies  or  Churches  already  recognized  and  supported  by 
the  state  in  this  colony,  viz.  the  Episcopalians,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Presbyterians,  who  consti- 
tute the  three  most  numerous  and  leading  denomina- 
tions in  the  colony,  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  for 
the  future,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  religicm  and 
good  government,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
concord,  to  extend  the  countenance  and  support  of 
government  to  these  Churches  or  religious  bodies  in- 
discriminately;  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  X<ocal 
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GoTernment  to  extend  that  countenance  and  support  to 
other  Churches  or  religious  denominations^  as  t^y 
shall  see  proper. 

"  5.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  countenance  and 
support  of  Grovernment  should  henceforth  be  extended 
to  these  Churches  or  religious  bodies  in  the  following 
manner;  viz*-— that  in  whatever  place  or  district  in 
the  colony  not  less  than  £300  shall  be  contributed  by 
the  people  for  the  erection  of  a  Church  and  manse  fo>r 
any  one  of  these  denominations,  an  equal  amount  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Colonial  Treasury;  and  that  if  one 
hundred  adult  persons  shall  subscribe  a  declaration  of 
their  desire  and  intention  to  attend  divine  worship  in 
the  said  Church,  a  salary  of  £100  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  minister ;  that  if  two  hundred  adult 
persons  shall  subscribe  such  a  declaration,  a  salary  of 
£150  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government;  and  that  if 
five  hundred  adults  shall  subscribe  such  a  declaration,  a 
salary  of  £200  (which  shall  henceforth  be  the  maximum 
in  all  cases)  shall  be  contributed  from  the  Treasury. 

^'  In  regard  to  these  principles,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
4ierve,  that  the  system  recommended  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  approved  by  the  Home  Government, 
proposes  to  combine  the  permanence  and  security  of  a 
religious  establishment  with  the  life  and  vigour  of  the 
voluntary  system ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing our  opinion,  that,  although  the  latter  system 
^11  eventually  be  found  the  ^  more  excellent  way,' 
in  a  country  in  which  the  population  is.  broken  up  into 
various  denominations,  as  is  the  case  in  this  colony ;  the 
6y«tem  proposed  by  His  ExceUency  is(  unquestionably 
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the  moftt  lUToorttbie  for  the  planting  of  Churcheft  in  tk 
pmsMi  staU  0/  iktt  coiony,.  and  for  the  rapid  diffusion  d( 
Chhscian  knowledge  amoog  its  widely  scattered  popula- 
tioo.  Indeed*  the  system  proposed  by  His  Ezcell^cy 
appears  to  hare  been  deTised  with  Gonsommate  wisdoBi 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  Uessiogs  of  religious  in- 
struction in  a  pastoral  country ;  for  whenever  a  hundred 
adults  shall  attach  themselves  to  the  ministratioas  of 
any  pastor  duly  recognized  and  sent  forth  by  one  oi 
other  ot'  the  Colonial  Charches,  and  shall  contribute 
a  comparatiTely  small  amount  for  the  erection  of  a 
Church  and  manse,  the  Government  guarantee  a  salary 
of  jClOO  per  annum  tor  such  pastor,  and  advance  at 
least  £^\)0  from  the  public  Treasury,  to  assist  in  erect* 
ing  his  Church  and  manse:  and  to  stimulate  the 
exertions  of  the  pastor,  his  Government  salary  is  to.be 
augmented  to  £150,  or  cTen  to  £200  per  annum,  as 
soon  as  he  rallies  around  him  a  congr^ation  of  two 
hundred  or  five  hundred  adults.  We  presume  His 
Excellency  intends  that  the  adults  in  these  cases  shall 
be  free  persons  and  of  good  repute,  and  that  they  shall 
either  be  householders,  or  persons  harii^  a  pennant 
residence,  in  their  respective  districts.  It  would  be 
easy  to  get  names  enough,  and  consequently  to  impose 
upon  the  Government,  if  these  points  were  not  at' 
tended  to. 

"  The  prospect  which  the  proposed  system  holds  out  to 
the  well-disposed  portion  of  our  colonial  youth  is  in  the 
highest  degree  fietvourable.  The  Chiistian  religion  caa 
siever  make  much  progress  in  any  country,  until  tbait 
country  has  learned  to  produce  native  miaieters ;  and  it 
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ottgbt,  therefore,  to  be  the  first  dijity  of  the  mtnisters  of 
any  Cfaitrcfa  in  a  newty  setlled  country  to  make  pror 
yrsioQ  for  trtiining  up  to  the  sacred  office  tbe  sons  oi 
ih^  aorl.  The  colonial  youth  of  piety  and  zea>,  who 
devtytes  himself  to  the  ministry  ia'  the  Australian  eolo-^ 
Hies,  may  riot  indeed  realize  his  thoiEsands  per  annui»> 
like  the  oaain  of  sheep  and  wooi ;  but  be  can  never  fitilyf 
under  the  proposed  system,  of  obtaintr^  a  Ckureb,  ar 
congnegation,  and  a  mtoderate  iiiccHdtte.^  This  highly 
favourable  prospect^  eonjoined  with  the  acknowledged 
difficulty  of  procuring  sin  adequate  supply  of  ministers 
of  religion  from  the  ttkother  country,  will,  we  conceive, 
demonsUI^  the  necesssity  of  establishing  and  ^bdowin^ 
institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  of  a  much  higher 
caste  than  mere  primary  or  elementary  schoola.  We 
are  sorry,  indeed,  to  observe,  that  His  Excellency  thet 
Governor,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelg^ 
have  given  some  degree  of  countenance  to  the  Gothic^ 
or  rather  Hunnish  heredy,  which,  we  find,  obtains  in 
certain  quarters  in  this  colony,  viz*,  that  in  such  a 
colony  as  this  the  Government  ought  not  to  extend 
support  to  any  other  than  elementary  schools.  Now 
we  admit,  that  if  oar  Colonial  Treasury  were  low  and 
impoverished,  it  would  be  fair  enough  to  question  the 
propriety  of  endowing  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  useful 
knowledge :  but  when  that  Treasury  can  bear  salaries 
of  two  thousand  a  year,  for  services  that  might  well  be 
rendered  for  one*half  the  amount,  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  colony  to  talk  of  the  wretched 
economy  of  saving  a  few  hundreds  a  year  by  the  non* 
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endowment  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Institutions 
of  this  kind  must  be  founded,  and  that  forthwith,  for 
the  education  of  ministers  of  religion,  if  for  no  other 
purpose ;  otherwise  we  shall  ere  long  have  its  territory 
over-run  with  an  uneducated  and  unqualified  ministry, 
-—one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  conld  possibly 
befal  our  adopted  country.  Besides,  in  a  country,  in 
which  the  lowest  possible  amount  of  intellectual  ac- 
quirement is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  realize  a 
moderate  independence,  the  temptation  to  acquire  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake  is  at  best  feeble  and  inactive; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  in  such  circumstances — end 
these  are  exactly  the  circumstances  of  this  colony — the 
march  of  society  will  be  retrogressive,  and  that  men 
will  eventually  be  sent  to  represent  the  people  in  their 
future  Colonial  Legislature,  who,  in  point  of  intellect; 
might  themselves  be  represented  by  as  many  bales  of 
Australian  wool.  To  counteract  this  downward  tend- 
ency of  colonial  mankind ;  to  form  a  class  of  men,  who 
sha(ll  lead  the  van  of  society,  and  leave  the  impress  of 
their  own  master-minds  on  its  otherwise  rude  and 
shapeless  mass ; — ^it  is  alike  the  interest  and  the  duty  of 
Colonial  Governments  to  have  hot-houses,  so  to  speak, 
for  nursing  the  rarer  and  exotic  plants  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  kitchen-gardens  for  rearing  those  of  hardier 
growth  and  more  general  utility ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
infuse  a  taste  for  knowledge  of  a  superior  character,  by 
making  the  commodity  more  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  desire  it;  and  not  merely  to  supply  the  existing  di* 
mand,  but  to  create  such  a  demand^  tthere  it  does  not 
already  exist,  through  a  liberal  supply* 
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'*  But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which 
the  Home  Government  have  approved  and  sanctioned^ 
on  His  Excellency  the  Governor's  recommendation, 
will  be  represented  in  certain  quarters  as  ^  a  blow  at 
the  root'  of  Protestant  Christianity — as  a  wicked 
attempt  to  subvert  and  ruin  the  Colonial  Episcopal 
Church.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  can  well  afford 
to  bear  such  interested  and  factious  misrepresentations  ; 
in  which  individuals  in  this  colony  are  accustomed  to 
embody  and  to  Herald  forth  their  disappointed  ambition 
or  their  pitiful  malignity.  We  admit  that  the  policy 
which  His  Excellency  proposes  to  enforce  for  the 
future,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  will  operate  as 
a  death-blow  to  that  system  of  Exclusive  Episcopal 
domination,  under  which  Christianity  itself  has  suffered, 
and  bled,  and  well  nigh  expired,  in  this  colony — that 
system  which  has  thwarted  and  paralyzed  the  exertions. 
of  honest  and  Christian  men;  which  has  set  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  at  variance  with  each 
other ;  which  has  planted  jealousies  and  dissensions 
over  the  whole  surface  of  society,  and  tended  to 
alienate  from  His  Majesty  the  King  the  affections  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  loyal  of  his  colonial  subjects. 
But  we  deny  that  the  policy  to  be  enforced  in  future  by 
our  Colonial  Government  will  in  the  least  degree  affect 
^he  Colonial  Episcopal  Church  as  a  Christian,  a  Pro* 
testant,  a  useful  Establishment :  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  improve  and  elevate  its  character ;  it  will  infuse  the 
breath  of  spiritual  life  into  its  withered  and  sickly 
frame ;  it  will  extend  and  augment  and  perpetuate  both 
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its  usefulness  and  its  resources ;  it  will  rally  around  it 
the  affections  and  the  energies  of  many*  of  the  Christian 
people;  it  will  transform  it  from  a  mill-stone  htmg 
around  the  neck  of  the  colony  into  a  precious  jewel 
suspended  by  a  chain  of  wrought  gold.  Let  the  Bishop 
only  *  do  what  his  hand  findeth  to  do '  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  his  Church  '  with  all  his  might  ;^ 
kt  him  only  *  go  where  glory  wmts  him ; '  and  Epi- 
scopacy will  ere  long  be  rooted,  not  indeed  in  the  Treat* 
sury  Chest,  but  in  the  hearts  of  a  goodly  number  of  the 
Protestants  of  Australia.* 


*  '*  If  ire  eoold  prtsume  to  ofTer  adyice  to  Bnliop  Bfongbton,  is  legiH 
to  tbe  best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Protestaat  Cbristismtfi 
in  connexion  with  that  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  four 
Australian  colonies  of  which  he  has  the  charge  and  oyersight,  we  would 
adrise  him  by  all  means  to  follow  the  example  of  Bishop  Clias*^  and  t» 
strain  every  nerve  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  college,  t* 
be  designated  by  some  such  name  as  the  Bishops'  College,  for  the 
education  of  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  these  colonies.  Om 
re^>ectable  theological  institution,  to  be  situated  perhaps  near  Pn^ 
ramatta,  would  at  present  be  amply  sufficient,  aa  a  norsery  for  t^ 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman'a  Land,  Soutben 
Australia,  and  Swan  River ;  and  we  are  confident  that  such  an  io* 
stitution  would  meet  with  general  support  among  the  respeetaUa  tp- 
scopalians  of  the  two  older  colonies.  Into  an  institntion  of  this  kind,  tb* 
want  of  which  is  peculiarly  evident  at  the  present  moment,  young  ibm^ 
should  not  be  admissible  under  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  nor  OBtil 
they  could  read  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  oommon  Latin  diMiB*> 
with  fluency.  Their  preliminary,  we  mean  their  general  and  daaiiMf 
education,  could  be  obtained  at  the  King's  School,  the  Australian  CoOcf^ 
the  Sydney  College,  or  in  any  private  school  or  academy  in  the  eobnT* 
Van  Pieman's  Land  would  in  -all  likelihood  supply  m  larger  muAtt  ft 
students  in  the  first  instance  than  this  colony ;  and  tKe  SpisoQpt'i*' 
Clergy  in  both  colonies  could  easily  be  got  to  act  powerfully  as  eattft^* 
for  the  institution,  both  in  raising  funds  and  in  procuring  sailaUe  it>* 
-dents  from  their  respective  flocks.    Four  professorships  at  lestt  1^0"^ 
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*'  We  acknowledge  iodeed^  and  we  >do  ;8o  with  sincetie 
pleasure^  that  the  measare  to  be  aated  on  iai  futuve  bj 

be  foanded,  as  tlie  imtis  or  groundwork  of  the  iastitatioB ;  all  of  wideh 
we  conceive  the  -Goyemment  ought  to  endow  with  salaries  of  at  leant 
J[900  per  annum  each :  the  benevolence  of  individuals  would  hare  a 
&uffireient  field  for  the  endowment  of  tythcrn.  The  four  foundation  pro* 
fessorships  should  he  as  follows : — 

*'  1.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy — embracing  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  Philosopliy  of  Mind,  and  on  Christian  Ethics ;  the  students  to  be 
refguhniy  examined, 'and  drilled ^in  ■eomposhien,  by  wtitisg  essays,  &c. 

**^  Saored  Iiterature-^«embnoing  prelections  on  the  4ai|guage  and 
literature  of  the  Hebrews,  on  their  mannersand  customs,  and  on  difficidt 
passages  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  the  students  to  read  the  Hebrew  and 
Oreek  Scriptures  daily  toid  largely,  and  to  write  analytical  and  ezegetical 
essays  on  particular  texts. 

*'  3.  Church  History  and  Polemical  Theology — embracing  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church,  and  the  controversies  that  have 
agitated  it  down  to  the  present  day ;  the  students  to  write  theses,  and 
to  condaot  yoMicdiBpfftations  on  controverted  points. 

*'  4.  Theology— embracing  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Natural  and  He  veal  ed  Keligion  ;  the  students  to 
Undergo  regular  examinations,  and  to  prepare  and  deliver  homilies, 
lectures,  sennoBs,  &c. 

*' A  moderately, ^ood  classical  scholar,  entering  an  institution  of  the 
kind  suggested,  and  of  suitable  age,  dispositions,  and  abilities,  might  in 
'four  years  Teceive  a 'much  better  theological  education,  under  four  such 
professors,  than  three^fourtfas  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  .England 
receive  at.  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  where  young  men,  intended  for  the 
Church,  for  the  most  part  misspend  their  time  over  the  classics  and  the 
mathematicB.  With  the  present  prospects  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Australian  CcAonies,  a  ccdlege  of  the  kind  suggested  should  have  es 
many  students  from  the  first,  as  to  enable  the  Bishop  to  ordain  from  ten 
to  fifteen  ministers  every  year,  as  soon  as  the  first  class  of  students 
sliould  have  finished  thelr'theological  course. 

"  The  Presbyterians  of  New^South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman.*s  Land  are 
not  likely  to  be  behind  other  communions,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
<tfaeolegteal  institution  for  the  training  up  of  ^ministers  of  religion;  hut 
«s  cthe  oourse  of  oleidcal  education,  prescribed  by  that  body,  is  oo(h 
eiderably  more  protracted  than  the  one  Teftuired  for  .t^e  Chm»]\.Qf 
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a  permanent  dwelling-bouse  for  the  minister,  will  any 
person  allege^  that  such  a  salary,  together  with  a  free 
house,  is  not  amply  sufficient  for  a  minister  of  any 
-communion  in  our  colonial  capital  ?     It  appears  indeed, 
from  the  Abstract  of  the  Colonial  Revenue  for  the  past 
year,  that  not  more  than  £157.  6s.  7Jrf.  was  realized,  in 
the  shape  of  pew-rents,   for  that  year,  from  all  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  the  colony ;   but  this  only  de- 
monstrates the  wretched  system  of  management  that 
has  hitherto  obtained  in  that  department,  and  the  bad 
policy,   as  far  as  the  Government    and    the    Public 
Revenue  are  concerned,  of  supporting  the  clergy  ex- 
clusively from  the  Treasury  Chest.    The  past  year  was 
the  first  in  which  any  thing  like  an  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  to  realize  a  revenue  (to  be  devoted  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes)  from  the  Scots  Church  in  Sydney ; 
and  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  that  attempt — a 
congregation  dispersed,  through  the  repeated  absence 
of  the  minister  in  England,  and  that  minister  over- 
burdened with   extra-official  duties,  interfering  in   no 
small  degree  with  the  duties  of  the  ministry— a  revenue 
of  £1 11  was  raised  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  the 
practicability  of  raising  a  revenue  of  several  hundreds  a 
year,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated.     The   practicability  therefore   of  raising 
sufficient  incomes  for  the  town  ministers  of  the  Epi- 
scopal Church,  on  the  system  about  to  be  introduced  in 
the  colony,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  unquestion- 
able.    In  most  of  the  towns  and  settlements  in  the  in- 
terior, the  maximum  salary,  contributed  by  the  Govern- 
meqt,   will   also  be   procurable  for  ministers   of  thi^ 
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Church  of  England  ;  a&d  if  the  Bishop  only  ado{iti  the 
right  means  for  training  up  suitable  mixusters  in  the 
colony>  and  allows  tbe  people  their  choice  of  these 
ministers,  their  incomes  will  imdoabtedly  be  jwysde 
ample  enough.  As  for  the  PreBbytedan^  who  are  cosr 
siderably  less  numerous  in  the  older  districts  of  the 
colony,  they  would  seldomer  be  able  to  realize  the  mvo- 
mum  salary  for  iheir  ministers;  but  being  already  diiUed 
in  some  measure  into  the  Governor's  aenu-voliintttj 
system,  they  will  doubtless  receive  its  proviMoos  as  % 
most  valuable  political  boon,  and  go  to  work  Mpon  tbea 
in  right  eame.t,  and  forthwith. 

*'  We  shall  doubtless  be  told,  that  the  grand  objcMstjoB 
to  the  new  system  is  the  admission  of  Roman  Cadiolics 
to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  Protectant  ccp* 
munions.  For  our  own  part,  as  zealous  Prple^tuotts, 
we  are  sorry  to  find  the  Government  of  a  Protestant 
country  reduced,  as  this  Government  evidently  is.  to 
the  necessity  of  supporting  and  extending  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  system  of  error  and  delusion — a  gmee 
corruption  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  But  the  lact  of 
the  matter  is,  we  cannot  h6lp  -ourselves :  the  pepplej  to 
whom  Governments  are  now  amenable,  mil  no  longer 
tolerate  an  Exclusive  Colonial  Establishment.;  .and  we 
must  therefore  just  make  the  best  baigain  pcfisibl^  by 
agreeing  to  share  all  alike*  But if  those. Protectants 
who  object  to  the  Roman  Catholics  reoeiviag  ..tbeir  fiur 
proportion  of  the  public  funds  for  the  maintanance  of 
their  religious  worship,  would  only  agree  with  the 
American  republicans  to  .recommend  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  every  religbus  denomination. tp-si^port 
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its  own  ministers,  we  would  reply,  '  With  all  our 
heart.'  At  present,  however,  having  fairly,  tind  we 
confess  somewhat  unexpectedly,  reached  the  Half- 
Way-Hpuse,  on  the  high  road  to  the  Voluntary  Prin- 
ciple, we  must  just  *  rest  and  be  thankful.' " 

The  iroppttant  measure  recommended  by  Sir  Richard 
£ourke  and  approved  by  Lord  Glenelg  was  at  length 
embodied  in  a  bill  which  has  since  passed  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  colony,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  have  not  received  a  copy  of  that  bill,  since  my 
return  to  England ;  but  the  following  announcement  of 
its  general  objects,  which  was  published  by  authority 
before  I  left  the  qolony,  will  aflTord  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  system  which  now  ob- 
tains in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land. 

Extracted  from  the   '  New  South  Wales  Government 

G^^ette,'  20th  July,  1836. 

''4  Bitl  to  promote  the  Building  of  Churches  and 
Chapels^  and  to  provide  for  the  Maintenance  of  Mi-- 
nisters  of  Religion  in  New  South  Wales. 

"  In  conformity  to  the  principles  upon  which  His 
JVIajesty's  Government  have  been  pleased  to  $anction 
contributions  from  the  Colonial  Revenue  towards  the 
support  of  public  religion  in  this  Colony,  it  is  proposed 
to  enact  as  follows : — 

^'  1 .  That  whenever  a  sum  not  less  than  £300  shall 
have  been  raised  by  private  contributions  to- 
wards the  building  of  a  Church  or  Chapel,  and 
Minister's  dwelling,  the  Governor,  with  the  ad- 

VOL.  n.  ji 
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vice  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  he  aoChonsed 
to  issue  from  the  Coloraial  Treasary  any  som 
not  exceeding  the  anaount  of  such  private  contri- 
butions, to  the  extent  of  £1000»  io  aid  of  the 

undertaking. 

"  2.  The  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Execntire 
Council,  to  issue  stipends  to  officiating  Mioisten 
at  the  following  rates ;  namely : — 
'Mf  there  be  a  resident  populaticm  of  lOOadohi^ 
subscribing  a  declaration  of  their  desire  to  attend 
the  Church  or  Chapel  of  such  Minister,  dCKX) 
per  annum. 
''  If  200  adults,  £150  per  annum. 
''  If  500  adults,  £200  per  annum. 

**  3.  If  notwithstanding  there  be  less  than  100  adults 
the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  to  he«o- 
thorised  to  issue,  under  special  circumstanceSyii 
stipend  of  £100  per  annum. 

'*  4.  In  places  where  there  is  no  Church  or  Chapei^ 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  delaying  the 
erection  of  the  same,  the  Governor^  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  be  authorised 
to  issue  any  sum  not  exceeding  £100  towards 
the  stipend  of  a  Minister,  in  aid  of  private  con- 
tributions to  the  same  amount,  such  contribo* 
tions  not  being  less  than  £50. 

''  5.  Trustees,  not  less  than  three  in  number,  to  be 
appointed  for  every  Church  or  Chapel  by  the 
private  contributors  towards  the  same  ;  to  which 
Trustees  the  real  estate  therein  shall  be  con- 
veyed, and  who  shall  receive  and  account  for 
sums  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 
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**  6,  Free  sittings  to  be  reserved  in  every  Church  or 
Chapel,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
for  the  use  of  poor  persons* 

**  7.  Trustees  to  be  appointed  for  Churches  or 
Chapels  already  erected." 

In  regard  to  the  principle  of  this  important  measure, 
it  is.  but  justice  to  the  Government  to  state,  that  it  was 
a  measure  of  necessity.     The  maintenance  of  an  exclu- 
fiive  Episcopal  establishment  in  the  Australian  colonies 
wtts  utterly  impracticable  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  two 
contemporaneous  establishments,  exclusively  Protestant, 
was  not  less  so ;  as  a  measure  of  that  kind  would  only 
liave  opened  a  wide  field  for  future  agitation,  and  pro^ 
vided  an  ample  theatre  for  some  colonial  O'Connell. 
If  '^  justice  to  Ireland,"  the  professed  object  of  that 
great  agitator,  has  not  yet  been  attained,  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  at  ail  events  done  justice,  in  the  great 
matter  of  religious  establishments,  to  the  Australian 
colonies.    In  these  colonies,  constituted  as  they  are  of  a 
population  composed  of  three  converging  streams  flowing 
contemporaneously  from  three  kingdoms,  the  only  alter- 
native which  a  Government  endued  with  common  sense 
could  possibly  have  adopted,  was  that  of  establishing 
either  the  system  of  the  Netherlands   and  of  France, 
where:  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are   supported 
equally  by  the  Government;  or  the  system  of  America, 
where  all  are  indiscriminately  left  to  the  free-will  offer- 
ingis  of  the  people.     For  my  own  part,  though  a  mem- 
ber of  an  established  church,  and  though  receiving  a 
liberal  salary  from  the  Crown  as  a  minister  of  that 
church  in  a  British  colony,  I  confess  I  should  greatly 
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prefer  the  latter  of  these  Bystems — I  mean  the  system 
of  America — for  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  tofte 
system  of  three  or  more  contemporaneoos  establish- 
ments, as  well  Popish  as  Protestant^  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  sanctioned  :  and  were  the  Govern- 
ment salaries  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  m 
that  colony  to  be  forthwith  and  for  ever  withdrawB, 
so  far  from  despairing  of  the  cause  of  God  in  the 
country,  or  from  being  less  loyal  as  a  British  subject 
than  I  have  hitherto  been^  I  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  say,  Advance  Australia  !  God  save  the  King! 

In  fact,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  religion  would  by  this  time  have  been 
in  a  much  more  advanced  and  prosperous  state  than 
they  actually  are,  even  in  the  convict  colony  of  Ifew 
South  Wales,  if  not  one  sixpence  haid  ever  beeii  paid 
from  the  colonial  treasury  to  a  single  minister  of  i^ligion 
in  the  territory,  and  if  the  planting  of  churches  io  the 
colony  had  been  left  entirely  to  Christian  philanthropy 
and  British  benevolence.  Religion  is  a  sensitive  plant, 
which,  when  delicately  handled,  refuses  not  to  grow 
under  the  shadow  of  the  royal  oak ;  but  it  is  so  apt  in 
that  situation,  and  especially  in  the  colonies^  to  be  trod- 
den  down  by  the  sycophant,  the  formaUst,  and  the  world* 
ling ;  while  other  plants,  which  the  Ghreat  HusbandouB 
has  not  planted,  are  so  apt  to  be  cultivated  in  its  stead, 
that  it  is  far  likelier  to  flourish  in  the  open  field  of  the 
world,  where  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  plant  are  apt  to  imagine  it  can  find  no  depth  of 
0oil  to  strike  its  roots  downward,  and  no  shelter  fiom  the 
pitiless  storm.  So  long  as  the  Ark  remains  the  symbol  of 
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the  God  of  Israel^  the  Strength  of  Israel  is  pledged  for 
its  defence  :  when  it  ceases  to  maintain  that  high  cha*^ 
racter,  it  is  worth  defending  no  longer.  A  short-sighted 
priesthood-^a  priesthood  of  little  faith — ^may  be  ready 
to  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  their  heart,  at  the  first 
murmurings  of  the  storm  that  seems  ready  to  burst  over 
the  religious  establishments  of  the  mother  country,  The 
glory  is  departed,  fur  the  Ark  of  God  is  taken  !  But 
the  mighty  and  mysterious  symbol  will  still  be  safe  even 
io  the  cities  of  its  enemies  ;  and  the  gods  of  the  Phi*- 
lis tines  and  the  might  of  their  people  will  at  length  fall 
pro6trate«i(>efore  it, 

-;  The  evil  spirit  of  liberaUsm  and  infidelity  has  doubt* 
less  planted  itself,  like  Samson,  between  what  it  con<- 
aiders  the  two  main  pillars  of  Christianity — I  mean  the 
Jtwo  Protettant  Established  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  in  the  hope,  that  by  wrenching  these 
pillars  from  their  pedestals,  the  whole  fabric  of  Chris* 
lianity  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  restraints  of 
religion  be  altogether  removed.  But,  in  cherishing 
.such  an  idea.  Infidelity  is  still  as  blind  as  was  the  son 
of  Manoah»  It  is  only  the  house  of  Dagon  she  can 
liring  down  with  all  her  efforts  :  it  is  only  the 
Jdrds  of  the  Philistines  she  can  overwhelm  under  its 
ruins*  The  Church  of  the  living  God  is  founded  on  a 
'it>ck  :  Infidelity  can  neither  shake  nor  subvert  it.  The 
iterth  may  be  removed,  and  the  mountains  be  carped 
«into  the  midist  of  the  sea ;  but  the  ensign  for  the  people 
'jw ill  still  wave  as  conspicuously  as  ever  on  the  hill  of 
.;2ioni.  and  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life  will  still 
.gladden  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  of  God* 
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In  regard  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  new  eccle- 
siastical system  to  which  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  are  now  sabjected,! 
am  happy  to  state  that  it  promises  to  be  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.     It  has  already  infnsed  somethiDg 
like  life  and  vigour  into  the  withered  and  shrivelled 
arm  of  colonial  Episcopacy ;  it  has  proved  as  hfe  fiful 
the  dead   to   the   Presbyterian   communion.    By  tk 
Episcopalian  laity  of  all  classes  it   has  not  only  ben 
acquiesced  in  as  a  measure  of  urgent  necessity,  cm  tbe 
score  of  justice  to  others,  but  received  as  a  measorecf 
real   benefit  to  themselves.     Local  committees  fii^  the 
raising  of  the  funds  requisite  for  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  additional  churches  of  that  coranranion  is 
all  parts  of  the  colony,  were  formed  immediately  after 
the  announcement  of  the  new  system,  imder  the  am^HOH 
of  Bishop  (formerly  Archdeacon)  Broughton,  who  htA 
then  recently  arrived  from  England ;  and  corresponding 
committees  have  since  been  appointed  in  England  ui 
Ireland  to  select  and  to  send  out  to  the  colony  suittUe 
ministers.      Such    efforts  deserve    unqualified    praise, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  be  abundantly  blessed 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  colonists  of  Australia. 
When  I  hear,  however,  of  a  subscription  being  also  set 
on  foot  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  mother  couaUjf^ 
when  I  observe  a  touching  appeal  to  the  Protestants  ef 
England  in  behalf  of  the  colonists  of  New  S6nA 
Wales,  and  a  contribution  of  not  less  than  three  tbon* 
sand   pounds   announced  in  the  public  prints  as  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  building  them  Episcopaliaa 
churches — I  ciinnot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is 
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somewhat  of  the  Uaven  of  the  PimrHeei  and  t^the  haven 
0f  tl^rod  mixed  up  with,  this  religions  excitement*  The 
Episcopalians  are  undoubtedly  the  wealthiest  of  all  the 
three  leading  communions  of  New  South  Wales>  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief  and  conviction/ 
that  they  are  quite  willing  to  provide  tbemsekes  with 
the  regubur  dispensation  of  the  ordiciaBees  of  religion, 
uoder  the  new  system,  in  all  parts  of  the  colonial  ter-* 
ritory^  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  only  mean  and 
unworthy  in  the  extreme,  it  is  absolutely  dishonest  to 
practise  on  the  honest  gullibility  of  the  Episcopalians 
<Qf  England,  by  inducing  tbe9>  to  believe  that  it  is 
either  iieoessary  or  a  duty  incumbent  on  tbem>  to  assist 
their  j»«0f>«r  brethren  to  build  churches  in  New  South 
Walesw ^  i ;  say,  absolutely/  dishonest;  for  whereas  the 
appeal  to  the  Protestants  of  England  is  founded  on  the 
assum{)tion  that  these  churches  are  required  for  the 
coiivietfi^  who  have  no  means  of  building  them  them- 
selves; Ih^fact  is,  that  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  con* 
Yicts*  aA  present  in  the  colony,  upwards  of  twenty-one 
thousand  are  in  the  employment  of  wealthy  colonial 
prop|iet(»^  who  are  both  able  and  willing  enough  to 
build  phurches  for  them  wherever  they  are  required* 
I  rep^t  it,  it  is  absolutely  disreputable  to  the  colonial 
Episcopalians,  at  it  is  also  somewhat  discreditable  t<y 
ttjie  colony  itself,  to  allow  any  man  or  class  of  men  to 
solicit  charity  for  them  in  England,  or  to  chants  on  their 
l;)efaalf»  ^*  A  begging  w^  will  go.'^  For  my  own  part, 
ulthough  belonging  to  a  communion  which  has  con* 
;piderably  less  wealth  at  its  command  than  the  colonial 
Episcopacy,  i  have  uniformly  disclaimed  the  d^iro  to 
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obtuia  any  thing  whatever^  in  the  shape  of  subscriptiow 
iii  the  mother  country^  for  the  erection  of  churches  for  thai 
communion  in  New  South  Wales ;  employing  such  lan- 
guage as  the  following  : — **  Give  os  only  rigbt^hearted 
men  to  do  the  work  of  itinerant  ministers  and  evao- 
i;elistd  throughout  our  territory,  and,  Uke  the  ancient 
JcwiSy  tee  will  build  ourselves  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
hrat'l.^' 

The  Episcopal  Church  establishment  in  New  Soutli 
Wales  comprises  a  bishop  and  eighteen  chaplains ;  bat 
there  is  room  enough,  at  present,  for  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  additional  Episcopalian  ministers  in  the  cdony. 
Of  the  Presbyterian  communion  in  connexion  with  the. 
Church  of  Scotland  there  are  only  five  ministers  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  four  in  Van  Dieman's  Land; 
the  energies  of  that  communion  having  hitherto  been  in- 
great  measure  repressed  through  the  obstacles  that 
were  uniformly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  additional  churches,  under  the  old  system,  by  the  local 
government :  but  the  number  of  the  Presbyterian  in- 
habitants of  both  colonies,  the  extent  of  land  they 
occupy  in  all  parts  of  the  colonial  territories,  and  their 
general  resources,  will  enable  them  to  settle  not  fewer 
than  twenty  additional  ministers  in  New  South  Wale^^ 
and  ten  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  can  be  effected,  and  suitable 
ministers  procured  from  the  mother  countiy. 

As  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  New  South. 
Wales,  which  comprises  about  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
population,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  convicts,  and 
emancipated    convicts  and  their  families,  while   the 
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Spisoopalian  and  Presbyterian  communions  con!iprise 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  free  emigrant  inhabitants^ 
together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  convicts  and 
freed  persons ;  the  greatly  superior  advantage  which 
the  friends  and  members  of  these  communions  will 
have  in  rendering  the  new  arrangement  available  for 
the  planting  of  additional  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
settlement  of  additional  Protestant  ministers^  is  evident 
and  unquestionable.  At  the  same  time,  the  strenuous 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  who 
have  now  a  Bishop  in  New  South  Wales,*  and  a  Vicar 
iu  Van  Dieman's  Land — of  whom  the  latter  is  at  present 
in  England,  procuring  a  supply  of  Romish  priests 
for  the  two  colonies,  while  the  former  is  endeavouring 
to  found  a  college  for  the  education  of  priests  in  New 
South  Wales,  doubtless  not  merely^  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  popery  on  its  present  adherents  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  but  to  extend  the  reign  of  superstition  over 
the  neighbouting  and  highly  interesting  isles  of  the 

*  It  is  not  the  fact,  although  it  is  still  commonly  asserted  by  the  Tory 
party  in  England,  that  the  infidel  Whigs  sent  out  a  Komish  bishop  to 
New  South  Wales,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year.  Dr.  Poulding, 
the.hishop  alluded  to,  had  no  salary  when  he  went  out  to  that  colony ;  but 
he  obtained  one  of  five  hundred  per  annum  from  the  Legislative  Council 
lof  the  colony  shortly  after  his  arrival,  on  the  memorial  and  petition  of  the 
Koiman  Catholic  population.  The  ecclesiastical  Tories  of  the  mother 
country,  who  are  fond  of  dweUing  on  such  cases  as  the  one  I  haye  men- 
tioned, as  proofs  positive  of  the  popish  and  infidel  tendencies  of  the 
^higs,  should  recollect  that  it  was  the  Tories  (Earl  Bathurst  being 
Colonial  Secretary  at  the  time)  who  first  sent  Roman  Catholic  priests 
with  salaries  from  the  state  to  the  Australian  colonies.  With  the  policy 
or  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  I  am  not  concerned  at  present.  All  I 
intended  was  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  Tory  measure,  for  the 
principle  of  which  that  party  are  consequently  responsible.  ^    . 
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Paciticp — sbould  doubtless  animate  the  zetl  «f  til 
the  Protestant  comniuDioDB  of  the  colonies,  socl  stir 
theni  up  to  every  needful  exertion,  to  inaintaiB  the 
ironil  ascendency  and  to  secure  the  general  recepUon 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  BeforaiaiNO 
in  those  vast  territories,  of  which  Great  Britain  hm, 
most  fortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  humsDitj, 
been  enabled  by  Divine  Providence  to  obtain  pof- 
session  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  :  for,  as  tke 
Man  of  Sin,  feeling  his  throne  tottering  on  the  OU 
Continent,  is  now  in  anxious  and  diligent  search  fcr 
new  continents  to  subject  to  his  unhallowed  dominatioD, 
it  surely  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  the  friends  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  generally,  whether  they 
march  under  the  standard  of  Reuben  or  ander  the 
standard  of  Judah,  to  unite  all  their  moral  and 
spiritual  energies  to  secure  the  attainment  of  their 
common  object,  and  thereby  to  rescue  the  fair  fio- 
vinces  of  the  Australian  continent,  with  the  multitude 
of  the  isles  adjacent,  from  that  moral  incubus,  to  which 
they  will  otherwise  be  subjected,  and  which  has  evi- 
dently paralysed  all  the  energies  of  Southern  America. 
In  short,  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  all  communions  who  may  be  sent 
forth  to  supply  the  present  demand  for  such  ministers 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  thereby  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  Christian  Church  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centres  of  moral  and  religious  influence  wbicb 
the  round  globe  presents  at  this  moment  to  the  eye  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  will  depend,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  England,  the 
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.Welfare  of  a  latge  /portion  of  the  future  inhahttainta  of 
tlte  Soatbem  ««id  Eastern  Hemispheres.  From  its  vast 
«iteiit  and  boundless  resources,  from  its  rapidly  in* 
creasing  wealth  and  population,  and  especially  from  its 
geograjMcal  positfon,  the  cdony  of  New  South  Wales 
will  not  only  take  the  lead  among  the  Australian  settk"- 
mentii,  and  ensure  general  predominance  in  that  con^ 
ttnent  to'whaterer  communion,  whether  Protestant  or 
Roman  'Catholic,  shall  eventuaHy  occupy  the  fore- 
grootid  in  its  territory,  but  prore  a  source  of  moral  in* 
fluence,  besides,  either  for  good  <^  for  eril,  to  millions 
and  millions  move  of  the  human  race :  for,  in  addition 
to  ia  eontiaiiit  neariy  equal  in  eittent  to  all  Europe^ 
and  pfeaMting,  moreover,  eight  thousand  mites  of  sea- 
coast^  «Mimeroixs  harbours  of  ^first-rate  character  and  im- 
portanee^-and  an  unknown ^xt0nt  of  available  land,  the 
moral  inftsMce  of  the  Christian  Church  of  New  tSouth 
Wales  will  e^ctend,  Eventually,  to  the  'neighbouring 
ialsfttds  4)f  New  Zealand,  containing  a  native  population 
of  half  a  tniiUon  of  souls,  and  comprising  an  extent  of 
tMrrhcft'y  "almost  «qual  to  that  of  the  British  islands ;  to 
live  ^iiiMt€»ti  islands  of  the  Pacific,  numberless  and 
teeming  with  inhabitants;  to  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
'  dmt  great  storehouse  of  nations ;  to  China  itself.  That 
tiie  Romish  Propaganda  has  already  directed  her  vuU 
4ure  eye  to  this  vast  field  of  moi*al  influence,  and  strewn 
'it  in  imagtni^on  with  the  carcases  of  the  slain,  is  un« 
jqdestionable.  Spanii^  monks  and  friars  have  within 
the  iast  few  years  been  4»ent  from  the  recently  formed 
iiffpubliag  of  South  America  to  the  eastern  islands  of 
tfaie»  Paoflc :  <other  gftMipS)  still  more  distant  from  the 
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American    continent,   have    also    been   surreyed   and- 
taken  possession  of  by  Romish  missionarieSy  direct  froia 
France  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  South 
Wales  is  already  taking  his  measures  for  co-operating 
^fv'lih  these  missionaries,  from  the  westward^  by  trans- 
forming the  sons  of  Irish  convicts  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Dieman's  Land  into  missionary  priests,  and 
dispersing  them  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast 
Pacific.  In  such  circumstances,  any  thing  like  listlessness 
or  inactivity,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  communions 
of  New  South  Wales,  would  be  nothing  less  than  higb 
treason  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  . 
.   In  making  the  requisite  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  organization  and  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  new  ecclesiastical  system,  in  the  Au- 
siralian  colonies,  I  was  expressly  authorized  by  many  and 
influential  Presby terians,  both  in  New  South  Wales  wad 
in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  apply  for  ministers  for  these 
colonies  to  all  the  three  great  divisions  of  that  commur 
Xiion — first  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Synod  of 
Ulster;   but,  if  unsuccessful  in  these  quarters,  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  America.     The  Australian  colonies  are 
at  present  peculiarly  a  missionary  station,  and  the  mi-* 
nister  who  is  likely  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  com*; 
n)unity  in  such  a  station  must  consequently  be  prepared 
to  go  forth  to  his  future  field  of  duty  with  a  missionary 
spirit  and  in  a  missionary  character:   but  such^  I  anl 
i^orry  to  say,  is  by  no  means  either  the  character  or  the 
spirit  of  a  large  majority  of  the  present  ministers  and  li- 
centiates of  the  Scottish  Church ;   and  it  is  thereibrs 
e^pedi^pt^  if  not  absolutely  necessaryi  in  locJ&ingJ&r  tiie 
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moral  and  spiritual  renovation  of  the  Australian  coloni^i^, 
to  look  also  to  other  portions  of  the  Presbyterian  com- 
munion, in  which  there  may  be  still  more  remaining  that! 
in  that  body,  of  the  life  and  vigour  of  other  days.  Be- 
sides, the  Scottish  clergy  have  for  some  time  past  been 
putting  forth  such  anti-confession-of-faith  doctrines,  and 
following  such  divisive  and  irrational  courses ; — lauding 
the  system  of  Episcopacy,  merely  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  system  established  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  de^ 
fending  the  grievous  abuse  of  church-rates,  and  thereby 
doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  civil  magistrate  from 
reforming  the  Church  of  England  ;  and.  endeavouring 
with  all  their  might,  like  wise  master-builders,  forsootb, 
to  rest  the  main  beam  of  the  Scottish  establishment  on 
the  gable-end  of  the  Irish  Church  ; — that  it  would 
scarcely  be  safe'to  entrust  them  with  the  exclusive  or- 
ganization of  a  church  to  be  established  on  the  old  Pres- 
byterian model  in  the  Australian  colonies.  I  am  happy, 
therefore,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  ema- 
nating from  the  colonies  and  sanctioned  by  the  Governr 
ment,  not  fewer  than  six  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
approved  character  and  established  reputation  are  about 
to  proceed  from  that  Synod  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  for  the  express  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  these  colonies.  An  application  has  also 
been  made  very  recently  to  the  American  Boaixl  of 
Missions,  for  several  regularly  educated  and  ordained 
Presbyterian  ministers  from  the  United  States,  to  be 
employed  as  itinerant  ministers  in  various  parts  of 
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tbe  colonial  territories,  under  the  directxm  of  Ae 
coUHiial  Presbytery.  Both  of  these  comnivmoDs— 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Amenean  Presbyteritn 
Church — were  originally  emanations  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  they  seem  at  present  to  be  in  a  some- 
what healthier  state  than  their  venerable  parent,  and 
consequently  in  a  fitter  condition  for  evangeliziiig 
countries  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  the  penal  cdo- 
iiies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Their  minifiei9| 
moreover,  have  been  much  less  afiected  by  tbe  agitation 
of  the  voluntary  question  than  the  great  majority  of  tbe 
Scottish  clergy,  and  have  consequently  not  been  tram- 
fbrmcd  (as  I  am  sorry  to  say  has  been  the  case  with  not 
a  few  of  the  more  influential  of  the  latter)  into  lliet« 
|)olitical  crusaders,  as  little  animated  with  genuhie 
Christian  principle,  in  their  pitched  battles  with  tte 
Whig  Government  and  the  voluntaries,  as  their  ftttfMn 
prot()ty|>os  of  old  in  their  wars  with  the  InBdei  for  the 
lioly  Land.**     Indeed,  as  His  Majesty's  Infidtl  Go- 

*  Tho  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  on  tbe  subject  of  ecdt- 
•iMitical  entHbliiUinents,  is  simply  thct  the  civil  magigtrate  is  bound  to 
•stttblish  and  to  support  the  Christian  Chax€b»  wktwner  akd  rtswi^i  in 
cmn  do  sot  OH  the  Pirtbjftenan  model.  In  regard  to  the  obJigatioa  oa  the 
part  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  establish  and  to  support  the  system  of 
prelacy  or  episct>pacy,  it  cannot  ereo  be  alleged  ^at  the  authors  and 
urifinal  supporters  of  that  famous  standard  are-  Blent  en  tbe  ra^eet ; 
for  one  of  the  niuin  objects  of  their  ScHmm  Leagtm  mud  Conmami  was  to 
extiriuite  prelacy,  as  a  monstrous  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  piv- 
vo^tative  of  the  divine  King  and  Head  of  the  Chureb,  as  well  as  anin- 
loJerabW  (rierance  to  the  C-hristian  people.  But  tka  Soeis  wei  flip  ef 
the  prtNtent  age  have  alto|(ether  renounced  these  arowed  prineqiles  ef 
their  forefathers,  whose  ttyutchrts,  however,  they  certainly  do  still «&i(ui 
after  the  approved  example  of  certain  respectable  religioiustB  of  the 
oUien  time ;  fur  the  sain  object  of  the  new  StUmm  Lmgmt 
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yernmenlti  tp  use  the  singcilarly  appropriate  phraseology 
of  the^di^y»  have  most  judiciously  sanctioned  the  em- 
ployment of  itinerant  ministers  of  various  commnnions 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  as  such  ministers  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  in  suffioient  number  for  the  Pres- 
by terian^ommunion  from  Scotland^  it  has  become  a  mat* 
ter  of  necessity  to  invite  such  ministers  into  the  colonial 
field  from  other  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  fact|  the.. demand  for  ministers  of  all   the  leading 
communions  in.these  colonies  will  very  shortly  far  exceed 
all  possibility  of  supply  from  the  mother  couotry,  and 
the  colonists  must  therefore  look  for  a  future  and  per^* 
manent  supply  to  a  native  ministry.     In  truth,  there 
seema  little  probability  of  making  either  a  powerful  or 
a  lasting  moral  impression  on  the  colony  generally,  till 
native,  ministers  of  religion  are  trained  up  within  the 
colcaual.tenritory^  and  sent  forth  in  all  directions  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Imd^ 

Besides  the  three  leading  comm'amons  I  have  enu« 
meratedy  there  are  several  congregations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  New  Soutii  Wales,  with  a  congregation 
of  Independents,  and  another  <>f  Baptists,  in  the  town  of 
Sydnefy.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  are  increasing.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
of  whom  the  number  is  consi^derably  greater  than  that 
pf  either  of  these  denominatioits,  have  by  no  means 
ni^de  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  colony  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.    In   Sydney,  the  number  of 

not  only  to  uphold  the  system  of  prelacy,  but  to  perpetuate  its  worst 
abuses,  whether  in  the  form  of  English  church-rates  or  of  Irish  epi- 
scopacy. 

Tempora  mutantur,  nof  et  mutamur  ab  illts. 
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their  body  is  not  large,  considering  the  tine  they  bsf6 
been  settled  in  the  country,  and  the  atrength  they  have 
at  diAcrcnt  |>eriod8  been  able  to  bring  into  the  coloiiial 
field.  Out  of  Sydney,  their  numbera  are  incoo* 
siderable.  This  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  in  a  oonTid 
ciUony ;  for,  although  I  am  no  admirer  of  the  tbeologiol 
system  of  that  body,  I  cabnot  but  acknowledge,  that 
nmny  of  their  number  exhibit  a  warmth  of  piety  and  a 
fervency  of  zeal,  which,  although  occasionally  mingled 
with  extravagance,  are  relics  of  the  beat  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  are  not  always  to  be  met  with 
in  tether  communions.  There  are  evidences,  however, 
oi  rt'cont  improvement  in  this  denomination  in  the 
colony.  Indeed,  the  state  of  torpor  into  which  it  had 
prt'viously  sunk,  was  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
pivvalenoo  of  blighting  winds  from  a  quarter  I  have 
ah'eadv  indicated  ;  but  a  fresh  infusion  of  warm  blood 
friun  the  mother  country  has  again  begun  to  warm  and 
to  invigorate  the  system. 

A  banetul .  influence  has  undoubtedly  been  exerted 
on  the  colony  from  a  circumstance  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded, — 1  mean  the  recklessness  with  which 
individuals,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Austndian 
ciUonies  or  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  missionaries, 
and  had  acted  for  a  time  in  that  capacity  with  various 
success,  have  subsequently  quitted  the  missionary  fields 
and  divested  themselves  of  the  missionary  character 
alti^x>ther;  becoming  thenceforth  mere  laymen,  and  de* 
voting  themselves  exclusively  to  secular  pursuits.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  tlje  Popish  doctrine  relative  to  "  Holy 
Orders,**  which,  it  is  preposterously  conceived  by  the 
members  of  the  Romish  Church,  communicate  a  new, 
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a  sacred,  and  an  indelible  character  to  the  individual; 
independently  of  his  own  moral  and  religious  standing 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  but  I  can  easily  conceivi^ 
how  that  doctrine  has  been  distilled,  in  the  Babylonisli 
alembic,  from  the  right  feelings  of  primitive  Chris* 
tianity,  in  relation  to  the  ministerial  character  and 
office.  The  doctrine  of  primitive  Christianity  was 
doubtless,  that  the  man,  who  had  once  borne  a  com<*. 
mission  in  the  grand  army  of  the  Faith,  viras  never 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  quit  the  service,  or  to  throw 
down  his  arms  in  disappointment  or  despair.  The 
tenor  of  the  "  Sacra mentum,"*  or  oath  he  was  sup- 
posed to  take  to  his  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Captain 
of  his:  Salvation,  was  '^  that  he  should  yield  true  and 
faithful  allegiance  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christy 
even  unto  death ;  and  that  he  should  be  ready  to 
march  wherever  he  was  ordered,  and  to  bear  arms  amid 
hardships,  dangers,  and  deaths,  wherever  the  Christian 
banner  was  uplifted  and  unfurled ;  that  he  should  re-^ 
ceive  without  murmuring  whatever  allowances,  either 
of  food  or  raiment,  should  be  assigned  him ;  that  his. 
period  of  engagement  should  be  for  life,  and  his  full 
pay  be  receivable  only  after  he  had  fallen  in  the  field." 
While  such  an  oath  was  faithfully  kept,  as  it  doubtless 
generally  was  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  minisr 
terial  character  and  office  were  necessarily  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence,  which  no  church  dignitary 

*  The  use  of  this  military  phrase,  which  was  quite  intelligible  to  an 
4)ld  Roman,  but  which  was  afterwards  mystified  for  obvious  purposes^ 
doubtless  gave  occasion  to  the  grand  absurdity  of  the  Romish  "  Sacramenf 
of  Orders." 
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created  by  a  royal  cojige  d^elire  can  ever  inspire^  In 
comparison  with  8uch  a  feeling,  however,  bow  eoo- 
temptible  is  the  estimate  which  the  world  must  natu- 
rally form  of  the  individual,  who»  after  having  once 
taken  the  sacramentum,  or  oath  of  a  Christian 
minister  or  missionary,  nevertheless  fieels  himself  at 
liberty  to  throw  up  his  commissioa  whfmever  it  anits 
his  convenience,  or  to  abandon  his  proper  field  of 
labour  whenever  he  finds  difficulties  in  the  way  I  New 
South  Wales  teems  with  cases  of  this  kind,  famished 
indiscriminately  by  all  the  three  societies  that  iitfe 
hitherto  sent  missionaries  to  the  South  Seas  or  the 
Australian  colonies,  viz.  the  Church  of  Bngland  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  In<fependenfei 
or  London  Missionary  Society ;  ij^somuch,.  that  one 
can  scarcely  step  abroad  in  the  colony  without  treading 
on  the  toes  of  an  ex-minister  or  missionary*  I  bafe 
already  alluded  to  our  ex-missionary  graziers,  cattle- 
dealers,  and  constables ;  we  have  also  had  ex-missionary 
grocers  and  bakers,  haberdashers  and  timber-mer* 
chants;'"'  and  the  transformation  that  has  thus  been 
effected   in   so  many  instances  has  not  only  bad  a 

*  When  a  missionary  becomes  an  instractor  of  youth,  especially  aftor 
long  service  in  the  missionary  field,  I  conceive  he  is  still  in  his  proper 
sphere,  and  in  no  way  amenable  to  censure :  but  the  man  who  tzilfli 
with  the  iacramentum,  or  oath,  which  a  Christian  minister  or  missiMisry 
is  still  conceived  to  take,  to  whatever  division  of  the  church  militant  ]m 
belongs,  and  throws  up  his  commission  and  becomes  a  lajrman  again 
from  mere  motives  of  convenience,  or  from  the^epprefaensioa  of  difl* 
culties  and  danger,  is  a  deserter,  and  deserves  to  be  branded  as  such  by 
all  Christian  communities.  Much  of  the  evil,  doubtless,  arises  from  the 
facility  with  which  people  get  themselves  transformed  into  ministers  or 
missionsrias  in  certain  quarters. 
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pk)wefftti  influence  in  bringing  the  ministerial  character 
and  office  into  suspicion  and  contempt^  but  has  gtren 
currency  to  the  scandalous  idea^  that  the  profession 
of  a  minister  of  reHgioa,  or  of  a  missionary  to  the 
heatheiiy  is  merely  one  of  the  numerous  means  of  gain-^ 
ing  a  livelihood,  which  ^  man  may  abandon  for  some 
ether  more  profitable  mode  whenever  he  finds  it  has 
not  completely  answered. his  views,  with  as  little  im- 
propriety as  wl^n  an  unsuccessful  medical  practitioner 
b^feomes  a  merchant  or  settler. 

'  There  is  a  Temperance  Society  in  the  town  of  Syd- 
ney, with  ramifications  in  other  parts  of  the  colony ;  but 
the  obstacles  with  which  the  cause  of  temperance  has^ 
Yiecedsaril^  to  struggle  in  a  convict  colony— a  colony 
necessarily  libounding  with  the  victims  of  intemperance 
eLtid  of  its  frequent  consequence  criminality,  and  so  fa- 
vourable withal  for  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  un- 
hallowed indulgence-^are  too  formidable  to  warrant  the 
anticipation  of  general  or  even  of  considerable  success. 
To  have  not  merely  permitted,  but  encouraged  and  pfo* 
moted,  the  unlimited  importation  and  the  general  con- 
l^umption  of  ardent  spirits  in  a  colony  established  for 
the  punishment  and  reformation  of  transported  crimi^ 
pals,  many  of  whom  had  to  date  their  criminality  from 
their  first  addiction  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  was  an 
instance  of  misgovernment  equally  gross  and  inexcu- 
9able  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  authorities  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony;  and  I  am  doubtful  whether 
the  colony  dan  ever  recover  from  its  baneful  effects, 
iinlil  transportation  to  its  territory  ceases  and  deter- 
mines.   In  a  new  penal  colony,  to  be  established  to  the 
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Dorthward  of  the  present  settlements  of  New  Sontb 
Wales,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  ardent  spirits^  which  I  consider  a  mea- 
sure of  indispensable  necessity  for  the  good  government 
of  such  a  colony>  could  be  enforced  with  entire  facility* 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  however,  if  not  absch 
lutely  impracticable,  to  enforce  sach  a  nieasare  within 
the  present  colonial  boundary. 

■  In  connexion  with  the  means  of  religious  instructioQ 
enjoyed  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Bible,  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies  of  the  colony  de« 
serve  to  be  noticed.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  any 
one  of  these  societies  has  prospered  greatly-*!  mean  in 
elevating  the  religious  tone  and  feeling  of  the  colony; 
for,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  contributed  and  £b& 
warded  to  England,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
regard  achievements  of  that  kind,  notwithstanding  the 
self-gratulation  and  the  interchange  of  votes  of  thanki 
to  which  they  annually  give  occasion  among  the 
guinea-a-year  subscribers  of  the  colony,  as  a  certaia 
indication  of  the  religious  state  of  the  commnnity*  In* 
deed,  religious  societies  are  now  so  much  the  order  of 
the  day,  that  they  have  become  rather  an  equivocal  test 
of  the  real  standing  of  the  church  in  general  in  any 
Protestant  country,  but  especially  in  New  South 
Wales. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  conclude  this  diapter 
without  alluding  to  the  efforts  that  have  hitherto  beei 
made,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  Gavenunent 
or  of  the  reUgious  public  in  the  mother  country,  fbrtbc 
christianization  and  civilization  of  the 
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bitants  of  New  South  WaleSi  Dispersed  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vast  continental  island  of  New 
Holland,  and  broken  up  into  innumerable  tribes,  each 
inhabiting  its  own  distinct  territory  and  speaking  its 
own  barbarous  tongue,  but  all  equally  ignorant  of  the 
:very  humblest  of  the  arts  of  civilization — without  fixed 
habitations,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  agricair 
ture,  without  clothing,  and  almost  without  mythology 
or  religion— the  aborigines  of  New  Holland  unquestion- 
ably present  one  of  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same 
time  unaccountable  phenomena  in  the  history  or  con*- 
dition  of  man.  Like  a  diseased  limb  amputated  from 
the  healthful  body  of  humanity,  and  thenceforth  deriving 
no  well-directed  activity  from  its  intelligent  head,  no 
warmth  smd  vigour  from  its  beating  heart,  their  exists 
«nce  may  be  designated  a  living  death,  and  their  con* 
tinued  preservation,  perhaps  for  thirty  centuries,  in  that 
anomalous  state  of  existence,  as  almost  miraculous. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  countenance  the  prevalent  idea, 
that  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland  are  deficient  either 
in  intellectual  capacity,  or  in  those  feelings  and  affec- 
tions that  proclaim  the  relationship  of  their  possessor 
to  the  white-skinned  and  highly- favoured  aristocracy  of 
man.  On  the  contrary,  the  facility  with  which  their 
children  acquire  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  the 
shrewd  observations  they  are  frequently  observed  to  make 
jn  the  most  artless  language  on  men  and  manners,  and 
4he  strong  parental  and  conjugal  affection  they  some- 
times exhibit,  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that  their  intel- 
lect, however  clouded  at  present,  is  nevertheless  a  latent 
^spark  of  the  same  ethereal  fire  that  lights  up  the  un- 
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dersunding  of  a  European  philosopher,  and  that  it  is 
ftlill  the  wann  blood  of  humanity  that  is  circling  ii 
their  veins. 

The  aborigioes  of  New  South  Wales  have  suffered 
deeply  from  the  transportation  system,  or  rather  iioai  iU 
past  mismanagement,  and  from  the  scenes  of  distipatioi 
and  brutality  on  the  part  of  tlie  convict  popohitionof  tbe 
colony,  to  which  that  mismanagement  has  so  firaqueBtlj 
given  rise.    To  ask,  therefore,  why  the  aborigines  have 
not  yet  been  civilized  under  the  process  of  :€iviiuaiiQ»f 
forsooth,  to  which  they  have  thus  been  snbjected  for  the 
last  forty-nine  years,  and  to  condemn  .them  to  hope 
less  degradation  because  they  have  hitherto  remsiBed 
obstinately  attached  to  their  native  habits,  is  sunsly  molt 
unphilosophical ;    especially  when   the  .civilized  man, 
with  whom  they  have  come  the  most  frequently  in  coa- 
tact,  has  been  tenfold  more  a  brute  or  a  savage  than 
themselves.    To  the  man,  whose  truly  romantic  love  of 
liberty  disdains  the  con6nement  of  a  house  and  the  en* 
cumbrance  of  clothing,  the  condition  of  civilization  canr 
not  surely  appear  by  any  means  attractive,  when  it  sub* 
jects  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  belong  to  it  to 
bondage  and  punishment,  and  consigns  them  often  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation  :  for  even  sup- 
posing that  the  black  native  could  sufliciently  compre- 
hend the  ground  and  origin  of  the  palpable  distinctioD 
which  must  necessarily  subsist  in  a  penal  colony  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  bond,  how  is  he  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  convict  sen- 
tenced to  receive  fifty  lashes,  whether  for  laziness,  for 
disobedience^  or  for  insolence  to  his  master,  when  the 
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probability  is  that  there  are  not  even  words  for  such 
idea^  in  his  barbarous  tongue  ? 

Again,  it  it  should  be  asked  why  the  aborigines  have 
not  yet  been  christianized,  I  would  ask  the  previous 
question,  What  efforts  have  ever  been  made  for  the  ac^ 
complishment  of  that  great  object,  from  which  success 
could  possibly  have  been  expected  by  any  rational,  any 
Christian  man  ?    Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  I 
drew  up  a  series  of  papers,  mider  the  title  of  '  Mis- 
sions to  the  Aborigines,'  for  the  colonial  journal   to 
whioh  I  have  already  alluded,  partly  to  furnish  an  his- 
torical  account  of  the   various  efforts  that  had  been 
successively  made  on  behalf  of  the  aborigines  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  partly  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  uniform  failure  of  such  efforts,  and  the 
principles  on  which  missions  to  the  aborigines  should 
be  Established  and  conducted.     Certain  remarks  in  one 
of  these  papers,  containing  an  account  of  the  formation 
and  ruin  of  a  mission  established  in  the  year  1825, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
gave  rise  to  an  action  for  libel  at  the  instance  of  the 
individual  to  whom  they  referred ;  and,  as  I  acknow- 
ledged the  authorship  of  the  obnoxious  remarks,  the  pro- 
secution was  transferred  from  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
to  myself  individually ;  and  for  various  reasons,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  I  defended  the  case  in 
person.    The   trial,  of  which  the  reader  will  find   a 
detailed   account,   copied   from  one    of   the    colonial 
journals,  and  embodying  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
history  and  fate  of  the  earlier  missions  to  the  abori- 
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eines,  in  tbe  Appendix,  Ko.  3,  hsicd  for  tiro  iMk 
days,  and  excited  iDtense  interest  in  die  eokaj;  Ae 
damages  being  laid  at  a  thooaand  pnwMla  At  the  doie 
of  the  proceedings,  the  jury,  after  haiimg  retired  fivflone 
time,  requested  to  be  informed  bjr  the  jodge,  whether 
they  could  return  such  a  verdict  as  would  leave  eack 
party  to  pay  his  own  expenses ;  tberebv  intanatii^  ■ 
a  sufficiently  intelligible  manner  their  general  estionte 
of  the  character  of  the  prosecatioo.  On  being  toM, 
however,  that  no  such  verdict  eonld  be  received,  they 
retired  a  second  time,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  tM 
farf fling  damages  for  the  plaintiff.  By  that  verdicC,  die 
expenses  of  the  suit,  which  were  conaidemUy  npwanb 
of  a  hundred  pounds^  were  chaiged  to  my  aocoiiBt; 
l/ul  (he  whole  amount  wat  immediate^  paid  by  the  co- 
lonial public. 

The  only  missions  to  the  aborigines  at  present  in 
existence  are  those  of  Wellington  Valley  in  tbe  interior, 
and  of  Lake  Macquarie  on  the  coast.     The  account  of 
the  trial  already  alluded  to  will  afford  sufficient  in- 
formation relative  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  latter 
of  these  establishments^  both  of  which  are  nnder  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  Episcopal  Church :   the 
•  former^  I  am  sorry  to  add,  is  by  no  means  in  a  flourish*' 
ing  condition ;    but  what  else  can  reasonably  be  ez^* 
pected,  when  sheep  and  cattle  speculations  are  suffered 
to  be  combined,  under  whatever  pretences,  with  the 
proper  duties  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  ?    How 
very  different  (to  suppose  a  case  in  point)  should  our 
estimate  of  the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  be,  from 
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>yhat  it  actually  is,  were  we  to  find  him  commencing 
his  Epistles  not  merely  as  Paul  the  Apostle,  but  as 
Paul  the  Apostle  and  Grazier ! 

His  Majesty's  infidel  Government  (for  it  is  quite  re- 
freshing to  be  called  on  to  enumerate  such  singular 
evidences  of  modern  infidelity,  so  strongly  contrasted 
as  they  are  with  the  ancient  and  approved  colonial 
evidences  of  Tory  religion)  have  recently  authorized^ 
and  pledged  themselves  tp  promote,  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  to  the  aborigines  at  the  settlement  of 
Moreton  Bay,  to  the  northward  of  Sydney,  in  latitude 
27|°  south,  to  be  under  the  management  and  contrpl 
of  the  col<M)ial  Presbyterian  Church.  As  missionaries, 
however,  for<that  very  important  station  could  not  be 
obtained  froip  Scotland  ;  and  as  licentiates  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  even  supposing  that  such  licentiates 
were  emigrating  with  that  view,  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  invited,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  congregations  of 
Europeaa  origin  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  would 
tb^s  be  led  to  leave  the  aborigines  to  their  fate,  I  was 
infi}iXQed,  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  tour  on  the  continent, 
-rin  France,  Germany,  and  Holland, — since  my  arrival 
in  England  in  the  month  of  November,  1836,  to  en- 
deavouf  to  ^connect  the  colonial  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  its. future  missionary  efforts  and  operations,  with  the 
reviving  Christianity  of  Germany.  In  this  endeavour  I 
atn  happy  to  state  I  have  hitherto  been  successful ;  a 
licentiate  of  the  Prussian  Church,  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  two  natives  of 
Wurtemberg,  educated  at  the  missionary  college  of 
Basle  in  Switzerland,  having  already  been  engaged  as 

VOL.   II.  o 
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uassionariea  to  the  aborigines  of  New  Soath  Wales, 

fur   the    proposed    settlement    at    Moreton   Bay.    In 

addition  to  these  three  clerical  missioiiaries,  other  ten 

of  the  class  of  schoolmasters,  catechists,  or  general 

assistants,  have  also  been  engaged  to  accompany  them 

to  their  destination,  and  to  co-operate   with  them  in 

their  labours.     These  assistant  missioDanes  are  all  of 

the  class  of  artisans,  but  have  all  for  some  time  past 

been  under  training  for  missionary  labonr,  under  the 

charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gossner,  formerly  an  AustriaD 

Roman  Catholic  priest,  but  now  the  devoted  pastor  of  the 

Bohemian  Church  in  Berlin,  and  a  zealous   **  preacher 

of  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed/'     The  proposed 

mission  will  be  somewhat  different  in  its  constitution  and 

mode  of  management  from  any  that  have  hitherto  been 

established  on  the  Australian  continent ;  as  the  clerical 

missionaries  will  in  all  likelihood  be  recognised  as  an 

integral  portion  of  the  colonial  Presbyterian  Churchy 

deriving  their  support  partly  from  the  Government,  and 

partly  from  the  Christian  laity  of  the  colony ;  while  the 

missionaries  generally   will  not  be    subjected  to  the 

capricious  management  and  domination  of  a  Board  of 

Directors  in  England.     Their  number,  moieover,  will 

afford  a  stimulus  and  a  salutary  check  to  their  whole 

body  ;  while  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  serve, 

under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  preserve   it   from  that 

spirit  of  secularization,  which  has  hitherto  proved  the 

ruin  of  missions  to  the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 
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CHAPTER  vrir. 

V\^W  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
COLONY,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT   OF    THE    AUSTRALIAN    COLLEGP. 


Magaum  opu»  et  arduum,  sed  Deua  adjutor  noster  est. 

AuousTiN.  D£  CiviT.  Dei,  lib.  I.  c.  1. 


The  consideration  that  induced  me  the  more  willingly 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  good  providence  of  God, 
in  embarking  for  New  South  Walds  for  the  first  time, 
was  the  high  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  geographical 
position  of  that  colony,  as  affording  a  fit  station  for 
exerting  a  salutary  influence  on  a  numerous  and  by  no 
means  uninteresting  portion  of  the  family  of  man. 
From  the  Heads  of  Port  Jackson,  the  British  philan- 
thropist can  look  to  the  northward,  and  westward,  and 
southward,  over  a  vast  and  untraversed  continent, 
which  he  knows  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Creator 
has  made  to  be  inhabited;  and  whose  hills  and  valleys, 
he  knows,  therefore,  will  at  length  teem  with  a 
numerous  population.  To  the  eastward,  the  vast  Pacific 
with  its  myriads  of  isles,  lies  outstretched  before  him ; 
and  though  the  multitudes  of  these  isles  are  far  remote 
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and  unseen  in  the  distance,  be  fisels  that  that  distance 
is  almost  annihilated,  when  hie  own  singolar  positioo 
on  the  habitable  globe  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  natife 
of  ihe  land  shadowing  with  vcingSj  which  is  beyond  Ike 
rivers  of  Ethiopia — the  land  that  sendeth  ambassadors  bf 
the  sea,  even  in  snift  vessels  upon  the  waters.*  To  the 
north,  the  Indian  Archipelago  extends  for  and  wide, 
from  the  shores  of  New  Holland  to  the  sea  of  Japan ; 
and  on  fixing  his  eye  for  a  moment  on  its  numeroQ8 
and  populous  isles,  he  almost  fancies  he  already 
l)eholds  the  half-naked  and  farious  Malay  sittuig 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  Europeans. 
Adown  the  vista  of  these  islands,  his  eye  reaches  evento 
the  shores  of  China — that  fruitful  womb  of  the  morning, 
in  which,  perhaps,  may  yet  be  hidden  the  future  kings  of 
the  East  ;t  and  as  his  mind  fills  with  the  glowing  and 
sublime  ideas  which  the  thought  engenders,  he  almost 
exclaims,  **  O,  for  the  lever  of  Archimedes  to  elevate 
the  world  ! " 

Soon  after  my  first  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  there  were  three  ways  in  which  a 
[>erson  in  my  own  comparatively  uninfluential  situatioii 
might  nevertheless  be  useful  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  colony,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  future  accomplishment  of  the 
higher  objects  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  viz.  1st,  By 
securing  for  the  Scotch  and  other  Presbyterian  inha- 
bitants of  the  colony,  the  regular  dispensation  of  the 

*  Isaiah  xviii.  1,  2. 

i  **  Behold,  these  shall  come  from  far ;  and,  lo,  these  from  tlie  north  and 
from  the  vrett ;  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim."— Isaiah  xUx.  li. 
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ordinances  of  religion,  agreeably  to  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  Scottish  National  Church  ;  2ndly,  By 
devising  ways  and  means  of  introducing  into  the  colony 
a  numerous,  industrious^  and  virtuous  free-emigrant 
population  of  the  working  classes  of  society ;  and  3rdly, 
By  promoting  the  establishment  of  an  academical  in* 
stitution  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  colony^  oi^ 
the  liberal  and  economical  principles  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  Scotland.  .  ;   i 

I  have  already  detailed  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  the  first  two  of  these  objects^  and  the 
degree  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  •  attained.  On 
embarking  for  Europe  in  the  year  1824,  I  proposed 
making  some  effort,  during  my  stay  in  England,  in 
reference  to  the  third — the  establishment  of  some  pro- 
vision for  the  general  education  of  youth  in  the  colony; 
but  from  -circumstances,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  On  re- 
turning to  New  South  Wales  in  January,  1826,  I  found 
that  an  institution,  designated  The  Free  Grammar  School, 
had  just  been  formed  in  Sydney,  on  the  plan  of  various 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  mother  country; 
and  a  few  months  thereafter,  I  was  utterly  astounded, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  colonists,  at  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  Royal  Charter  appointing  a  Church  and 
School  Corporation  for  the  religious  instruction  and  for 
the  general  education  of  the  youth  of  the  colony,  on  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  exclusively ^  aqd 
allotting  a  seventh  of  the  whole  territory,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  with  free  access,  in 
the   mean   time,    to   the  colonial   treasury-chest.      It 
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will  scarcely  be  beUeTed,  that  ao  wanton  an  insult,  as 
this  precious  document  implied^  cookl  liaTe  been  offered 
to  the  common  sense  of  a  wh<de  commuiiityy  efen  by  tbe 
late  Tory  administration ;  or  that  naen  could  have  been 
found  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  peqjetrate  so  gran 
an  outrage  on  the  best  feelings  of  a  numefous  body  of 
reputable  men.  Bat  so  it  was  ;  and  the  education  of 
the  colony  thus  appeared  to  have  passed  completdj 
into  other  bands,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  little  in* 
debted  to  Presbyterian  instrumentality. 

The  course  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  was  short 
and  inglorious.  Tbe  masters  were  speedily  dismissed ; 
and  tbe  patrons  of  the  institution,  who  had  been  at 
best  but  a  rope  of  sand,  speedily  quarreUed  with  eack 
other,  and  broke  up.  By  this  means,  the  field  of  compe- 
tition was  left  entirely  onoccupied  for  no  few^*  dian  foar 
or  five  years  together;  and  during  the  whole  of  diat 
period — the  period  of  the  high  and  palmy  stalie  of  the 
Church  and  School  C(Mrp<»ation — it  was  completely  is 
the  power  of  the  Archdeacon  and  the  EfHscopalisn 
clergy  of  the  colony  to  have  formed  a  noble  institntion 
for  the  general  education  of  the  youth  of  Anatralta,  with 
the  very  crumbs  that  fell  from  their  Corporation  iable* 
Nay,  if  they  had  only  been  possessed  of  the  smalls 
modicum  of  common  sense,  that  can  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  allotted  to  any  body  of  privileged  and 
chartered  individuals;  or  if  they  bad  even  beat  actuated 
by  those  instinctive  feelings  of  s^-preservation,  that 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  stiongjly  operative  in  all 
such  bodies  of  men ;  the  members  of  the  Corporatioa 
might  have  secujoed  the  exclusive   predomioance   of 
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Episcopacy  in  the  management  of  the  education  of  the 
whole  colony,  for  all  time  coming.      But   tbe   Vene- 
rable the  Archdeacon,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Church  and   School  Corporation,  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  absolute  infatuation ;  which, 
however,  has  at  length  issued  i«  the  deliverance  of  the 
colony  from  a  yoke  which  would  otherwise  have  proved 
intolerable  in  the  end,  and  would  sooner  or  later  have 
been   violently  broken  asunder  during  some   general 
burst  of  public  indignation.    To  think  of  twelve  or 
£fteen  colonial  ministers  of  religion  managing  for  years 
together  to  spend  public  money  to  the  amount  of  up^ 
wards  of  £20,000  a  year,  under  pretence  of  providing 
for  the  jreligious  instruction  and  the  general  education 
of  so  smadi  a  colony  as  New  Sout^  Wales,  without  pro^ 
aiding  tbe  colony  all  the  while  with  a  single  school  in 
which  a  boy  could  be  taught  the  simplest  elements  of 
mathematics  or   the   merest  rudiments   of  the   Latin 
tongue — wby,  the  thing  appears  so  monstrous  in  the 
present  age  of  light  and  of  learning,  that  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  incredible,  if  it  had  not  actually  oc- 
curred !    By  one  of  those  strange  anomalies,  the  fre- 
-quent  oc(»irrence  of  which  in  all  the  colonies  of  the 
tempire  evinced  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  late 
Tory  administration,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  appointed  by  Royal  Charter  to 
preside  over  the  department  (^public  instruction  in  New 
South  Wales,  consisted  of  persons  who  had  only  re- 
ceived the  commonest  education  themselves,  and  who 
could  not  have  axed  their  way  through  a  page  of  Virgil 
«r  Homer  to  save  them  from  tiie  knout.   It  was  accord- 
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ingly  whispered  in  the  colony ,  that  it  was  the  object  and 
design  of  the  gentlemen  I  allude  to,  to  prevent  the 
youth  of  Australia  from  ever  rising  superior  to  their 
own  humble  level ;  and  that  they  had  wisely  concluded 
this  maxim  of  a  distant  age  to  be  in  every  respect  suit- 
able for  a  distant  settlement ; — **  Ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  devotion  "  to  colonial  Episcopacy* 

I  have  already  stated,   that  for  some  time   after 
the   institution  of  the   Church   and   School   Corpora^ 
tion,  the  mere. management  of  that  establishment  cost 
upwards  of  £2000  a  year*    The  present  Bishop  of  New 
South  Wales  reduced  that    monstrous    item   of  ex- 
penditure, shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  to 
£840  per  annum.     It  should  never  have  exceeded  thii 
comparatively  smaller  amount;   it  should  never  hare 
equalled  one  half  of  it.    Was  it  expedient,  I   woulc 
ask,  to  expend  hundreds  a  year  for  the  rent  of  one  o 
the   largest  houses  in  the  colony  for  a   Corporatioii 
Office,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  miles  of  inhabited 
country  in  the  territory  were  utterly  unprovided  witfc 
the  oi*di  nances  of  religion  in  any  form  ?  If  the  use  of  • 
room  could  not  have  been  obtained  gratuitously  fbn 
the  Government,  why  was  there  not  some  upper  ckaah 
ber  hired  in  Sydney  for  one-fourth  of  the  actual  rent  of 
the  Corporation  Office,  till  some  decent  provision  bid 
been   made    for  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  tte 
colony  ?  Again,  was  it  expedient  for  the  Corporatioo  ix> 
maintain  an  expensive  establishment  of  four  clerks  to 
keep  their  petty  accounts  of  a  dozen  churches  and  two 
dozen  schools^  and  to  give  the  first  of  these  clerks  i 
salary  of  £400. a  year,  and  the  rest  in  proportion) so 
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long  as  they  were  utterly  unable  to  point  to  a  single 
school  in  their  whole  establishment^  in  which  a  boy 
could  be  taught  the  Eton  Grammar?  A  single  clerk 
with  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum^  with  an  assistant 
to  write  duplicates,  ought  to  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  transact  the  whole  business  of  the  Corporation^ 
till  the  wants  of  the  colony  in  these  most  important 
respects  had  been  properly  supplied.  In  shoft>  with 
the  annual  amount  which  the  Corporation  ought  to 
have  saved  on  the  mere  item  of  management,  grammar- 
schools  of  a  most  efiScient  character  might  have  been 
established  and  endowed  all  over  the  territory.  ^ 

But  the  British  public  have  been  told^  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Times  newspaper  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1S32,  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Archdeacon 
Scott — the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  the  "  magnus  ApoHo'- 
of  the  Corporation — that  schools  of  a  higher  character 
were  not  established  in  New  South  Wales  by  the 
Church  and  School  Corporation  of  that  colony.  The 
Archdeacon,  it  seems,  had  written  repeatedly  on  the 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  soliciting  a  fresh 
grant  for  the  purpose.  In  other  words,  after  expending 
£  20,000 ;a  year,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  way  and  for  th6 
purposes  I  have  mentioned,  the  Archdeacon  modestly 
asks  a  fresh  grant  for  Episcopal  Grammar-Schools  1 
The  Hight  Honourable  Secretary,  it  seems,  had  more 
of  the  article  of  conscience  than  the  Archdeacon  sus- 
pected ;  for  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  modest  re«- 
quest. 

Whether  the  state  of  things  I  have  thus  described 
arose  from  incompetency,  from  covetousness^  or  from 
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kicoMidcrate  cxtrmTagucc;  cm  tke  pvt  of  ikoK  to 
whom  the  depvCmoit  of  fmUie  iMtmctka  wai  ao  Ioi« 
cxcluaively  eitfniated  in  ]f ew  Sooth  Wsles^  it  is  ({oile 
nnnecc— ary  le  inqove.  The  coioiuirts  hsre  at  aU 
exeats  lemnied  this  nnpoHaBft  Icmoq  from  Ae  put-Huid 
It  is  a  lessoB  which  mmt  amrecHy  will  nerer  be  fof 
gotten— that  the  iatefeilB  of  genenl  ednestioa  m  tkt 
eoloDy'can  no  longer  be  oUniated  w^  a^etytotk 
colonial  Epiacopncy. 

Towards  the  eloae  of  the  year  1829,  I  hafipcned  to 
recetTe  a  letter  from  the  Ber.  Dr.  Adomson,  mioiatcr  of 
the  Scots  Chorch,  Cape  Town,  Sooth  Africa,  enclooi^ 
ft  copy  of  the  proepectns  of  an  academieal  institntioB 
then  recently  formed  ta  that  colony,  nod  designated 
The  Sauik  Afrieam  College  ;  in  the  formation  erf*  which, 
it  seems,  my  friend  and  brother  had  been  somewfast 
instnmiental.  With  a  riew,  therefore,  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  colony  to  the  subject  of  edncati(»y  on 
which  there  had  then  for  a  long  period  been  a  deep 
and  general  silence,  I  procared  the  republication  of  die 
South  African  prospectus  in  one  of  the  colonial  news- 
papers, in  which  there  were  also  inserted,  at  the  sane 
time,  two  anonymous  pap«B  I  had  preptared  for  the 
purpose,  comparing  the  circumstances  of  the  colonies 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  South  Wales  in  a 
variety  of  respects,  and  demonstrating  the  practicability 
of  establishing  an  academical  institution,  (comprisiog 
a  scries  of  elementary  and  classical,  as  well  as  higher 
schools)  for  the  general  education  of  youth  in  the 
Australian  colony,  on  a  plan  somewhiU  similar  to  that 
<tf  the  South  African  College.     These  papers  pro- 
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duced  their  desired  effect,  and  a  strong  and  general 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  education  was  the  im* 
mediate  result. 

:  It  was  natural  that  in  such  cii^umstackces  2  should 
watch  the  progress  of  public  feeli^,  and  the  procedui^ 
of  those  who  professed  to  oonsult  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  with  eictreme  anxiety.  Observing  aa 
advertisement,  therefore,  in  the  oolmiial  newspapers, 
calling  an  early  meeting  of  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
resuscitate,  I  waited  on  the  Yenerable  the  Archdeacon,  ^ 
i(now  Bishop  Bronghton)  who  had  then  but  recently 
arrived  from  England,  to  ascertain  whether  he  intended 
doing  a^y  thing  in  the  way  of  forming  an  institution 
for  the  general  education  of  youth  in  the  colony,  and 
to  inforio  lum,  that,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland^  I  diould  much  more  willingly  join  with  the 
clergy  <^  the  Church  of  Englaiul  in  the  formation  of 
such  an  institution,  if  established  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles,  than  with  the  remaining  friends  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  as  I  neither  approved  of  their  prirh 
ciples,  from  all  I  knew  of  them,  nor  augured  much  from 
their  past  procedure.  The  Archdeacon  told  me  in 
reply,  that  he  did  propose  something  of  the  kind,  but 
that  his  plans  were  not  sufficiently  matured  :  he  gave 
me  to  understand,  however,  that  the  public  would  not 
be  called  on  to  support  the  institution  which  he  meant 
to  establish,  as  the  requisite  funds  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Government ;  and  that  he  himself  would, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  be  the  authorized  visitor,  al- 
though clei^ymen  and  laymen  of  other  commimions 
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vo^i  l«  aiiminied  to  a  share  in  its  general  mantge- 


I  »  &s  .::iuced  to  augur  very  favourably  of  the  Arch- 
cosi^ocs  proposed  institution  in  the  first  instance;  bot^ 
cc  cvrcifiKr.nig  on  the  subject  afterwards  with  certain 
r^>>^v r:ar.  friends  in  the  colony,  who  also  felt  a  deep 
^TfTiTs:  t::  :he  canse  of  education,  it  appeared  to  os, 
:rjL:  >.>.'«eix'r  riansiye  the  scheme  might  appear  at  fint 
K^>.;.  :b<rtf  «as  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the 
...<  -.msx:  «h:ch  the  Archdeacon  proposed  to  establish 
v.'-^^jd  >£  «.cre  ir.  which  Presbyterians  would  be  allowed 
:.'  ;.::.:f  mzxh  Efitscopahans  on  equal  terms ;  and  tbat,o& 
;!:!^  co^r  hand,  although  a  Presbyterian  minister  might 
c^  iL'.v«Y>i  aa  osiensiUe  share  in  the  management, 
:r.frc  «:is  ei^nr  reason  to  fear  that  that  privilege  would 
^c  o:*  DC  rcAcucaJ  utiUty  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight 
v4  :.v  cvvon^al  Episcopacy;  while  it  was  evident,  more- 
^\^T.  :h«;  a::y  cvwcession  which  the  Archdeacon  might 
^e  v^..>:x^t$cc  lo  make  on  behalf  of  other  communionSy 
v\x;Ii  be  rt'voked  with  the  utmost  facility  by  a  less 

\^  iih  ;ho$e  impi^sssions,  I  waited,  but  without  stating 
:v.\  ranicular  objject,  on  the  Colonial  Secretary,  to 
A^ocna.n.  U  possible,  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of 
xho  ookHV<al  government  on  the  subject  of  education. 
I  ua$  accoidingly  informed  by  that  oflicer,  that  it  was 
piv^po$<d  bv  tlie  Home  Government  to  break  up  the 
Church  and  School  Corporation,  in  so  far  as  that  the 
manaconient  of  the  trust  would  in  future  be  transferred 
to  the  colonial  government;  but  that  all  the  lands 
and  other  revenues,  of  which  the  corporation  had  ob- 
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tained  a  grant  by  royal  charter,  would  still  be  appro- 
priated for  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  Episcopalian 
churches  and  schools. 

With  this  additional  explanatory  information^  there 
was  no  room  for  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  course 
which  it  was  proper  for  Presbyterians  to  pursue,  with 
reference  to  the  Archdeacon's  scheme.  In  fact,  colonial 
Episcopacy  had  already  done  enough  to  curtail  the 
privileges  and  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  colonial 
Presbyterians,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  falling  in  with 
any  scheme  whose  obvious  tendency  was  to  increase 
and  to  perpetuate  her  exorbitant  power,  and  to  reduce 
themselves  to  the  character  of  mere  puppets  in  her 
train.  The  reader  will  judge,  whether  the  suspicions, 
which  were  thus  awakened  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, were  not  well  founded,  when  I  inform  him, 
that,  on  the  publication  of  the  Archdeacon's  pro- 
spectus some  time  after,  it  actually  appeared  that  the 
system  of  education  in  the  schools  he  proposed  to 
establish  was  to  be  thoroughly  and  exclusively  Epi- 
scopalian. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Archdeacon  had  left  Sydney 
to  visit  a  distant  part  of  the  interior :  it  was  conse- 
quently out  of  my  power  to  have  any  farther  communi* 
cation  with  that  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  education 
at  that  particular  crisis,  or  to  apprise  him  of  the  feehngs 
&nd  intentions  of  my  friends  and  myself;  but  as  the 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  was 
drawing  on,  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  in  the 
matter  immediately,  to  prevent  the  whole  management 
of  the  education  of  the  colony  from  falling  into  ineffi^ 
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cient  or  exceptionable  hands.  I  accotdiogly  addressed 
a  memorial  to  General  Darling,  who  was  .then  GoTemor 
of  New  South  Wales ;  stating  the  cixcumstances  ia 
which  my  friends  and  myself  felt  ourselves  placed,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  education ;  informing  him, 
moreover,  that  it  was  our  desire  to  ibrm  an  Academie«l 
Institution  of  our  own  on  a  limited  scale,  to  be  cat' 
ducted  on  the  principles  of  the  High  Sehcxds  and 
Colleges  of  Scotland  ;  soUciting  an  allotment  of  ground 
for  the  erection  of  the  requisite  buildings  ;  and  pledging 
myself,  that,  in  the  event  of  His  Excellency's  granting 
such  an  allotment,  my  own  family  would  advance  ft 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  the  buildii^ 
To  this  communication  I  received  for  answer*  that  do 
such  allotment  as  I  solicited  would  be  granted,  und  that 
the  Presbyterians  had  got  enough  from  the  Govein- 
ment  already.  In  short,  His  Excellency's  reply  was 
cold  as  an  iceberg ;  but  such  was  his  uniform  style 
when  Scots  Presbyterians  had  any  thing  to  ask  from 
the  priest-ridden  Government  of  their  adopted  country* 
Finding  it  thus  impracticable  to  form  a  separate 
institution,  I  determined  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  friends  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  provided  the 
latter  would  extend  and  remodel  their  institution,  agieer 
ably  to  certain  suggestions  I  took  the  liberty  to  propose* 
The  plan  of  the  institution  was  accordingly  remodisUed 
and  extended,  and  I  became  a  shareholder  to  the 
amount  of  £50,  the  designation  being  in  the  mean  tiiae 
changed  into  that  of  The  Sydney  College.  The  time  of 
excitement,  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware,  is  always  the 
time  for  action:    as  soon  therefore  as  I  had  become 
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connected  with  the  new  scheme,  into  which  I  entered 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  various  non-eonforaiist 
ministers  of  religion  agieed  to  take  a  part  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London^  I  proposed  and  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  of  Management^  that  the 
plan  adopted  should  be  carried  ferlfawith  into  effect — a 
measure  which  was  quite  practicable  at  the  time.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  colonial  system,  however^  to  act,  after 
merely  resolving  to  do  so.  To  pass  a  resolution  at  a 
pnUic  meeting,  and  to  embody  it  in  action,  are  two 
things  so  entirely  different,  that  they  can  rarely  be  acr 
complished  in  any  business  in  which  dinect  personal  ad* 
vantage  is  not  to  be  expected,  during  the  same  year. 
The  iron  must  be  allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  struck ; 
and  the  time  for  striking,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  is  ccmsequently  spent  before  the  hammer 
falls.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  institution — 
whose  very  existence,  as  well  as  its  continued  prosperity, 
depended  on  the  keeping  up  of  the  strong  excitement 
vi4iich  had  been  created  in  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education — was  laid  with  all  due  solemnity  im* 
mediately  after  the  meeting  at  whieh  it  was  organized  ; 
but  it  was  allowed  to  lie  alone,  like  a  sditary  egg 
in  a  deserted  nest,  for  eighteen  months  after;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  a  decisive  step, 
which  I  was  consequently  induced  to  take  in  the  mean 
time,  had  not  roused  the  dormant  energies  of  its  friends 
into  something  like  exertion,  it  would  have  continued 
in  the  same  lonely  and  inglorious  state  to  the  present 
dsty.  In  short,  notwithstanding  the  formation  of  the 
new  institution,  tliere  seemed  just  as  litde  prospect  as 
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ever  of  effecting  any  thing  for  the  edocatioa  of  the 
colony;  and  Episcopacy  seemed  likely  to  realize  her 
fond  prediction,  uttered  in  the  dark  days  of  Archdeacon 
Scott  and  the  Corporation,  *'  I  shall  sit  as  a  queen,  and 
see  no  sorrow." 

Despairing,  therefore,  of  the  accomplishment  of  any 
thing  of  importance  in  the  cause  of  general  education 
through  the  new  scheme,  I  could  not  help  thinking  it 
high  time  that  the  education  of  the  colony  should  be 
rescued  in  some  measure  from  the  hands  of  exclusives 
and  incapables.  With  this  view,  and  in  the  hope  also 
of  obtaining  a  more  extended  provision  for  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  ordinances  of  religion  among  the  Scots 
Presbyterians  of  the  territory,  which  it  was  in  vain  to 
hope  for  through  the  government  of  General  Darling,  I 
solicited  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  His  Ex- 
cellency to  proceed  to  England,  and  accordingly  em* 
barked  at  Sydney  in  August,  1830. 

During  my  voyage  to  England,  my  attention  was 
strongly  directed  to  the  subject  of  emigration  to  New 
South  Wales,  both  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  general 
distress  which  was  then  most  extensively  prevalent 
among  the  working  classes  in  the  mother  country,  and 
as  a  means  of  effecting  a  great  moral  reformation  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  On  arriving  in  London,  therefore, 
in  the  month  of  December  following — the  time  when 
rick-burning  and  machine-breaking  were  at  their  height 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England — I  did  myself 
the  honour  to  submit  the  views  I  had  formed  on  that 
subject  of  national  interest,  as  well  as  on  the  means  of 
establishing  an  academical  institution  for  the  educatioa 
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d(  youth  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  to  a  Scotch  Earl,  to 
whom  I  had  previously  been  well  known,  and  to  three 
influential  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  also  been  honoured.  By 
these  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  I  was  strongly  advised 
to  submit  the  proposals  I  had  to  make  on  both  subjects 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies — a  step  which  I  had  not  even  .contemplated 
beforehand. 

I  accordingly  prepared  the  requisite  documents,  and 
called  for  certain  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Gode- 
rich,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
which  I  had  been  very  kindly  promised  by  the  gentle- 
men I  allude  to.  By  some  mischance,  however,  one  of 
these  gentlemen  was  seriously  indisposed  on  the  day  I 
called  at  his  house ;  another  was  engaged  in  parliament* 
ary  business  of  importance ;  and  some  accident  of  a 
similar  kind  prevented  me  from  availing  myself  of  the 
proffered  kindness  of  the  third.  My  business  in  Eng- 
land, however,  required  haste ;  for  General  Darling  had 
allowed  me  only  twelve  months'  leave  of  absence,  and 
had  intimated,  that  unless  I  returned  to  the  colony 
within  that  period,  my  salary  would  be  discontinued* 
As  I  could  not,  therefore,  afford  to  lose  a  day,  even  to 
procure  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Goderich,  I  went 
direct  to  Downing  Street  to  introduce  myself.  On  my 
way  thither,  the  streets  of  London  being  at  the  time 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  I  met  my  countryman  and 
friend,  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  whose  heart,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  I  always  found  in  the  right  place,  what- 
ever the  world  chose  to  say  of  his  undjsrstanding>   -I 
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briedy  told  him  my  destiiiatioQ  and  my  errand, 
''The  Lord  be  with  you!"  was  his  brief  and  cordial 
reply.  I  could  not  help  thinkings  it  a  good  sobetitiite 
for  a  letter  of  introdaction,  and  I  was  not  disappoiDtei 

The  tenor  of  my  communication  to  Lord  Goderiek 
was  ''  that  the  settlement  of  reputable  persons  of  the 
class    of   mechanics    in    the    colony   of    New   Sootk 
Wales   was   (for   various   reasons,    which  it  is  imde- 
cessary   to    allude    to    more   particularly)    highly  de- 
sirable;   and   that   it  appeared  to  me,  that  if  repo- 
table  married  mechanics  from  Scotland  were  convejei 
to  the  colony  on  the  condition  of  paying   their  pas* 
sage-money   by  weekly  instalments   from  their  wtgeB 
after  their  arrival*  (which  I  felt  confident  many  repute- 
ble  persons  of  that  class  would  both  be  able  and  wilKog 
to  doj  the  object  mi^t  be  accomplished  without  iilt»- 
mate  expense  to  any  person,  and  with  equal  baiefit  to 
the  mother  country  and  the  colony ;  for,  although  tk 
frequent  attempts  of  individuals  to  carry  out  persons  of 
that  class  in  the  capacity  of  indented  servants  bad 
almost  uniformly  fiuled,  that  result  had  arisen  in  gveat 
measure  from  the  masters  having  given  themselves  no 
concern  to  ascertain  the  previous  moial  and  reUgiow 
character  of  their  intended  servants,  and   from  tbor 
hiring  them  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  wi^es  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  obtained  in  the  colony — tberebj 
creating  a  spirit  of  discontentment  on  the  part  of  the 
servants^  and  holding  out  to  them  a  strong  temptatioB 
to  break  through  their  engagements. '* 

To  establish  this  point,  which  I  conceived  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  colony*  I  proposed  to  his 
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Lordship  to  carry  out  to  the  colony  a  certain  number  of 
families  and  individuals  of  the  class  and  on  the  con^ 
ditions  above  mentioned  ;  provided  his  Lordship  would 
authorize  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  to  ad- 
vance, on  the  arrival  of  the  said  femihes  in  the  colony^ 
a  loan  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  establishment 
of  an  academical  institution  or  college  in  the  town  of 
Sydney ;  the  mechanics  so  conveyed  to  the  colony  to 
be  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  required 
for  the  said  institution,  and  to  repay  the  cost  of  their 
passage  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  I  did  myself  the 
hcmour  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  his  Lordship  a 
plan  of  the  proposed  institution — the  same  as  has  since 
been  realised  in  the  Australian  College. 

In  reply  to  this  communication^  his  Lordship  agreed 
to  authorize  the  advance  of  £  3500  for  the  establish-^ 
ment  of  an  academical  institution  in  Sydney  on  the  plan 
piroposedy  provided  the  promoters  of  the  und&rtaking 
should  expend  a  similar  amount  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  be* 
longing  to  the  Scots  Ohurch,  and  to  be  calculated  for 
carrying  on  the  institution  on  a  limited  scale,  but  to  be 
capable  otf  extension  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

In  proposing  this  arrangement  to  His  Majesty's 
Government,  I  considered  myself  pledged,  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  to  meet  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  advanced  by  Government  with  a  similar 
acnount  on  the  part  of  the  public.  I  conceived^  indeed, 
that  the  colonial  public  would  gladly  come  forward  for 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  institution  in  the 
manner  required  :  but  I  had  already  had  too  much  ex* 
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perience  id  the  coIodv  to  trust  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  important  an  object  to  such  a  contrngency*  I 
well  knew  that  there  were  men  of  much  inflaenee 
in  our  colonial  community,  who  would  ne?er  gi?e  me 
credit  for  a  disinterested  concern  for  the  public  welfiu«; 
and  i»ho,  probably  concei?ing  that  my  humble  exertions 
might  reflect  discredit  on  their  own  comparative  8opin^ 
nessy  would  in  all  likelihood  endeavour,  by  every  means 
in  their  power — by  imputing  unworthy  motives  on  tlie 
one  handy  and  by  misrepresenting  my  procedure  on  the 
other — to  dirert  the  stream  of  popular  favour  from  the 
infant  institution,  and  thus  to  crush  it  in  the  bod. 
Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  although  1 
did  not  by  any  means  conceive  it  probable,  I  dete^ 
mined,  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  to  dispose  of  my 
own  property  in  the  colony,  which  I  knew  would  sell 
for  at  least  £3000,  and  to  render  every  farthing  of  that 
amount  available  for  the  establishment  of  the  insti* 
tution,  rather  than  allow  the  liberality  of  His  Majesty's 
enlightened  Government  to  be  lost  to  the  colonyi 
through  the  apathy  of  some  and  the  malevolence  of 
others  in  our  limited  community. 

After  the  arrangement  above  mentioned  had  been 
made  with  His  Majesty's  Government,  Lord  Goderich 
was  also  pleased  to  authorize  the  sum  of  £  1500  of  the 
proposed  loan  to  the  institution  to  be  advanced  on  my 
arrival  in  New  South  Wales ;  provided  I  should  convey 
to  the  colony  a  certain  number  of  free-emigrant  Scotch 
mechanics,  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  erect  the 
college-buildings,  and  to  pay  the  stipulated  amount 
of   their  passage   by  weekly  instalments   from  their 
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wages ;  and  provided,  moreover,  that  no  farther  ad* 
yance  should  be  made  by  Government  till  an  ex- 
penditure of  £  1500  should  be  incurred  by  the  promoters 
of  the  widertakmg  in  the  erection  of  the  requisite 
buildings;  the  remainder  of  the  loan  to  be  advanced 
afterwards,  in  proportion  to  th«  sums  expended  from 
time  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
•  The  proposed  academical  institution  was  to  be  esta- 
blished on  the  plan  of  the  Belfast  College — comprising 
a  series  of  elementary  schools  with  a  gradually  extend- 
ing provision  for  the  higher  branches  of  education.  At 
the  outset,  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  prin- 
cipal and  four  masters  or  professors — one  for  English, 
one  for  mercantile  education,  one  for  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  one  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy — as- 
sistant or  under-masters  to  be  appointed  for  the  ele- 
mentary classes,  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  institution 
and  the  wants  of  the  colony  should  warrant  that  ap- 
pointment. The  Rev.  Henry  Carmichael,  A.M.  was 
accordingly  engaged  for  the  classical,  the  Rev.  William 
Pinkerton  for  the  English,  and  the  Rev.  John  Anderson 
— all  licentiates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  * — for  the 
mercantile  department ;  it  having  been  previously  ar- 
ranged that  the  mathematical  and  physical  department 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  M^Garvie,  A.M., 
formerly  minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  Portland  Head. 


*  It  is  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Australian  College  that  the 
masters  or  professors  should  helong  exclusiyely  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
l^oid  :  but  Presbyterians  are  generally  found  to  do  literary  and  other 
clerical  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  people ;  and  this  is  a  con« 
sS deration  of  importance  in  a  young  colony. 
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During  my  stay  in  England,  I  also  procured  books,  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  college-library,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventeen  hundred  volumes,  together  with  a  valu- 
able and  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  nume- 
rous specimens  of  minerals.  See.  to  illustrate  lectures  on 
mineralogy  and  zoology.  The  gentlemen  I  have  men- 
tioned, together  with  two  additional  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  for  whom  Lord  Goderich  had  al- 
lowed salaries  from  the  colonial  revenue,  for  the  districts 
of  Bathurst  and  Hunter's  River,  embarked  on  boards 
the  Stirling  Castle,  at  Greenock,  along  with  the  Scotcb 
mechanics  who  had  been  engaged  to  erect  the  collie- 
buildings,  and  their  wives  and  children,  on  the  first  of 
June,  1831,  and  arrived  at  Sydney  on  the  13th  of 
October  following. 

The  college  buildings  were  commenced  on  the2Ist 
of  October,  and  classes  were  opened,  in  a  bnildiog 
hired  for  the  purpose,  on  the  15th  of  November,  ISSh 
In  the  mean  time,  the  various  arrangements  already 
detailed,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  institution,  were 
submitted  to  the  public,  and  the  countenance  and  sop' 
port  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  colony 
respectfully  solicited.  In  consequence  of  these  puUi* 
cations,  and  of  the  private  exertions  of  several  friendi 
of  the  undertaking,  about  a  hundred  shares. of  £25 
each  were  speedily  taken  in  the  instituticm  by  gentlemeQ 
in  Sydney  and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  23rd  of  December  following,  afid 
till  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  £700  had  been  is* 
curred  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  addition  to  tlie 
amount  for  books,  apparatus,  &c.  previously  incurred 
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ia  England,  that  a  gfeneral  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  undertaking  was  held,  and  a  college-council  ap- 
pointed by  the  shareholders  to  undertake  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  institution,  agreeably  to  the  arrangements 
I  had  made  with  His  Majesty's  Government,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  foliowins:  series  of  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting  : — 

AUSTRALIAN    COLLEGE. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  this  Institution, 
and  of  other  friends  of  education  in  Sydney  and  its 
vicinity,  having  been  held  this  day,  in  Mr.  Under- 
wood's Buildings,  Church  Hill,  pursuant  to  adver- 

.  tisement,  Campbell  Drummond  Riddell,  Esq.,  M.C., 
Colonial  Treasurer,  in  the  chair,  the  following  Reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
future  constitution : — 

I. — ^Tbat  an  Academical  Institution  be  fonned  in  Sydney  for  the  Edo* 
cation  of  Youth,  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  Elementary  Branches  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 

II.— That  the  said  Institution  be  designated  ''The  Australian  Col- 
lege," and  be  available  for  Pupils  or  Students  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

III.— That  a  capital  of  at  least  ^£3500  be  raised  in  shares  of  ^25  each, 
payable  by  instalments,  for  the  establishment  of  the  said  College ;  and 
that  as  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Goderich,  His  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  a  loan  of  J^SbOO  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  to  assist  in  ac- 
complishing so  desirable  an  object,  on  condition  thai  a  similar  amount 
shall  previously  be  expended  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  sum  of 
^3500  shall  accordingly  be  raised,  and  applied  in  erecting  the  requisite 
buildings,  and  in  meeting  the  other  expenditure  already  incurred,  pro- 
vided such  expenditure  shall  be  found  conducive  to  the  general  object  of 
the  Institution. 
'  IV. — That  each  shareholder  be  a  proprietor  of  the  College,  and  be 
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entitled  to  rote  at  all  General  Meetings  of  Proprietors,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  vote  for  every  share  he  may  hold ;  but  that  no  proprietor  shall  hare 
more  than  five  such  votes,  whatever  number  of  shares  he  may  bold. 

V. — That  the  government  of  the  College  shall  be  rested  in  a  council  of 
thirteen,  twelve  of  whom  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
proprietors,  and  the  thirteenth  to  be  a  member  of  such  council  in  right  of 
office,  as  hereinafter  to  be  stated ;  any  proprietor  being  eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber of  council,  and  five  members  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

VI. — That  the  said  council  shall  have  the  exclusive  management  and 
disposal  of  the  funds  of   the  College,  and  the  entire  control  of  all 
matters  relative  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  appointment  of  masters,^ 
the  amount  of  salaries,  the  regulation  of  fees,  and  the  purchase  of  pro^  ^ 
perty,  books,  or  apparatus  for  the  College;  and  that  the  said  Colleg^^ 
Council  shall  submit  a  statement  of  their  accounts,  and  a  report  of  the^^ 
proceedings,  previous  to  their  laying  down  their  office,  at  the  annu.^^ 
meeting  of  the  proprietors. 

VII. — ^That  the  College  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  comprise  the  foar 
following  departments,  viz, 

1.  An  English  Department,  for  English,  and  English  Literature. 

2.  A  Mercantile  Department,  for  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keep- 
ing, &c« 

3.  A  Classical  Department,  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languagei,-' 
and 

4.  A  Mathematical  and  Physical  Department,  for  Mathemities  vA 
Natural  Philosophy :  the  establishment  of  the  College  to  be  gradttiUy 
extended,  according  to  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the  wants  of  the  eoIoDTi 
but  to  include,  from  the  outset,  under  one  or  other  of  these  departflieitii 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  French,  Italian,  andGeiBtt 
Languages. 

VIII. — That  each  of  these  departments  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  upui^ 
master  with  the  designation  of  Professor ;  to  each  of  whom  a  firee  beV** 
capable  of  accommodating  a  few  boarders,  and  a  salary  of  gftOO  f^ 
annum,  shall  be  given  on  the  part  of  the  College. 

IX.— That  moderate  fees  shall  be  paid  by  each  pupil  or  studeq^intlia 
said  College,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  classes  he  atteadi;  > 
certain  portion  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  respective  anility 
independently  of  the  salaries  above  mentioned ;  the  remainder  to  Ibis* 
College  fund,  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  the  extinction  of  debt,&c.|iB^ 
for  securing  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors,  under  certain  Umitationito^ 
fixed  hereafter  by  the  council. 

X.— That  there  shall  be  a  Principal  of  the  said  College,  who  thall  alio  ^ 
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a  professor,  having  the  management  of  one  or  other  of  the  departments  of 
education  comprised  in  the  Institution,  and  heing  elected  by  the  CoUego 
Council;  and  that  the  said  principal  shall  have  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Institution,  especially  in  regard  to  morals  and 
discipline,  making  provision  for  the  due  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
College,  and  forming  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  council,  of  which  he  shall  be  a  member  in  right  of 
office. 

XI. — That  the  principal  and  professors  shall  constitute  a  senate  for  the 
regulation  and  management  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, the  enforcement  of  discipline,  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  library  and  museum ;  and  that  the  principal  shall 
have  a  casting  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  senate. 

X II. ^That  the  senate  shall  meet  once  a  month,  the  council  once  a 
quarter,  and  the  general  body  of  proprietors  once  a  year ;  but  that  extra- 
ordinary meetings  may  be  held  on  any  occasion  of  emergency ;  yiz.  of  the 
senate,  on  the  requisition  of  the  principal — of  the  council,  on  that  of  the 
chairman,  or  of  any  three  members — and  of  the  general  body  of  pro- 
prietors, on  that  of  ten  proprietors. 

XlII.'-^That  the  business  of  each  day  be  commenced  and  closed  with 
an  appropriate  prayer — that  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  read  regularly  in  the 
English  classes — and  that  instruction  in  the  general  principles  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  religion  be  afforded  at  stated  times ;  as,  for  instance, 
every  Saturday,  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  week  :  but 
that  no  attempt  be  made,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  proselytize  to 
the  tenets  of  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians  ;  and  that  those 
pupils  or  students,  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  object  to  their 
receiving  religious  instruction  at  all,  be  allowed  at  all  such  stated  times 
to  withdraw. 

XIV. — ^That  the  Rev.  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.,  be  the  principal  of 
the  said  College,  but  without  emolument,  and  without  any  active  shai*e 
in  the  business  of  education,  until  the  completion  of  the  arrangements 
into  which  he  has  entered  with  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  the  said  College;  as  also  with  certain  Scotch  mechanics, 
for  the  erection  of  the  requisite  buildings ;  and  with  certain  parties  in 
England,  for  the  payment  of  books,  apparatus,  &c. ;  on  the  completion  of 
which  arrangements  he  shall  surrender  the  said  office  into  the  hands  of 
the  council. 

XV. — ^I'hat  the  following  Gentlemen  be  the  Council  of  the  Australian 
College  till  the  next  General  Meeting  : — 

Campbell  Drummond  Riddell,  Esq.,  M.  C,  Colonial  Treasurer. 

VOL.    II.  P 
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Hickurd  Jones,  Esq..  M.  C. 

Alexander  Ben7,  Esq..  M.  C. 

Major  Mitchell.  Simreyor  General. 

Captain  Perry,  Deputy  Surreyor  Generml. 

Thomas  Walker,  Esq. 

Thomas  Barker,  Esq. 

Robert  Campbell.  Jan.,  Esq.  (Bligh  Street.) 

James  Chisbolm,  Esq. 

l)a?id  Ramsay,  Esq. 

T.  Burdekin,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  ei  officio, 

XVI.— That  John  Wallace,  Esq.,  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  Anstnlim 
College. 

X\'I1.— That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  C.  D.  Riddell,  Esq. 
tor  his  able,  zealous,  and  judicious  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Sydney,  December  23, 1831. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  which  neither  common  sense 
nor  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  been  able  to  accomplish, 
was  at  length  effected  through  the  operation  of  other 
feelings,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  ;   for,  as  soon 
as  it  was  reported  in  the  colony  that  I  was  about  to  re- 
turn from  England  with  an  extensive  literary,  mecha- 
nical, and  physical  apparatus,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  institution,  the  foundations  of  the  Sydney  Collie 
were  laid.     The  successful  issue,  however,  of  my  voy- 
age to  England,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Australian  College,   were  deemed   by   certain  parties 
connected  with  that  institution,  whose  public  spirit  had 
at  length  begun  to  revive  after  a  second  torpor  of  two 
years'  continuance,  offences  of  so  peculiar  an  enormity,  as 
to  leave  felony  itself  without  benefit  of  clergy  far  in  the 
shade.    An  emancipist  who  had  just  been  liberated  from 
the  Sydney  jail,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  some 
time  on  a  charge  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  harangued 
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a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  revived  institution, 
shortly  after  my  return  to  the  colony,  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  highest  terms  relative  to  the  plan  and 
prospects  of  the  Australian  College ;  but  informed  the 
meeting,  that  I  had  completely  forfeited  the  esteem  of 
the  virtuous  and  respectable  portion  of  society,  in  having 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Home  Government,  as  he 
presumed  I  had  done,  by  calumniating  himself  and  his 
friends  to  Lord  Goderich.  On  this  and  a  variety  of 
other  charges  equally  frivolous  and  equally  unfounded, 
changes  were  rung  at  my  particular  expense,  by  various 
orators  of  still  higher  respectability,  from  meeting  to 
meeting  and  from  month  to  month  ;  and  every  foul  and 
slanderous  invective  that  was  uttered  on  these  occasions 
was  carefully  reported  in  the  colonial  newspapers.  Nay, 
private  letters,  which  I  had  written  to  a  countryman  of 
my  own  in  the  colony,  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Scots  Church  seven  years  before,  were  zealously  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  resus- 
citated institution,  that  he  might  pick  out  of  them  and 
publish  in  the  newspapers  any  paragraph  or  expression, 
which,  be  hoped,  might  create  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion relative  to  myself  on  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
contemptible  suggestion  was  as  contemptibly  followed. 

After  having  been  subjected  to  this  species  of  assault 
and  battery,  which  was  kept  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  injuring  the  institution  I  had  been  instrumental  in 
establishing,  for  more  than  twelve  months,  it  struck  me 
that  it  would  not  be  improper  to  attend  one  of  the  meet-^ 
ings  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  revived  institu- 
tion;  to  confront  the  persons  who  had  so  frequently 
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accused  me ;   to  offer  an  explanation  of  those  parts  of 
my  procedure  in  the  matter  of  education  which  had  re- 
peatedly been  held  up  to  the  public  as  extremely  dis- 
reputable, and  to  answer  any  question  they  might  think 
proper  to  ask ;   as  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
cause  of  general  education  in  the  colony  was  likely  to 
be  advanced  by  the  continuance  of  such  procedure  as  I 
had  so  long  and  so  undeservedly  experienced.     I  at- 
tended accordingly,  and   I   could  not  help  perceiving 
that  my  appearance  was  regarded  much  in  the  samet 
light  as  that  of  an  apparition — so  much  easier  is  it  t(^ 
slander  and  to  tell  lies  of  a  man  behind  his  back  that^ 
when  he  is  present  to  answer  for  himself; — but  a  young- 
colonial  lawyer,  who  was  present,  having  very  judi- 
ciously observed  that  ''  the  explanations  I  proposed  to 
offer  were  not  likely  to  benefit  the  institution  whose 
concerns  they  had  met  to  consider,"  it  was  resolved 
that  I  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  for 
myself.     I  was  not  troubled,  however,  with  any  farther 
vituperation,  either  in  the  newspapers  or  at  public  meet- 
ings ;   but  while   I   could   not  help   feeling  thankful 
at  the  time  to  Almighty  God  for  having  delivered  my 
friends  and  myself  from  the  people  with  whom  we  had 
for  a  short  period  been  connected  in   the  matter  of 
education,  I  could  not  help  feeling  more  strongly  dis- 
posed, as  I  felt  the  necessity  more  urgent  than  ever^ 
to  make  every  sacrifice  and  every  exertion  that  the 
education  of   the  colony  might  be  placed  in  otb^f 
hands. 

The  procedure  I  have  detailed  could  not  fail  to  ope- 
rate most  unfavourably  for  the  popularity  of  the  ins^ 
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tution  with  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  connected, 
and  to  increase  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
which  I  was  individually  placed.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  create  an  evil  than  a  good  impression  respecting  any 
person  or  cause  ;  and  there  are  so  many  people  in  the 
worM  ready  to  believe  without  examination  whatever 
they  hear,  especially  if  it  is  of  an  unfavourable  charac- 
ter, that  whoever  in  such  circumstances  has  nothing  to 
lean  upon  but  popular  favour,  will  soon  find  that  he 
leans  upon  a  broken  reed,  which  will  pierce  his  hand. 
There  was  another  fiery  ordeal,  however,  of  a  much 
more  formidable  character  to  pass  through,  before  the 
Australian  College  could  be  successfully  established. 

The  cry  of  distress  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  mother  country  was  so  loud  and  piercing  on  my 
arrival  in  England  in  December,  1830 — and  the  impres- 
sion on  my  own  mind  relative  to  the  prosperity  and 
abundance  enjoyed  by  all  classes  in  New  South  Wales 
was  so  fresh  and  vivid — that,  in  consequence  of  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  emigration  to  the  Au- 
stralian colonies,  which  were  made  by  my  Lord  Howick 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  hold  with  his  Lordship  in  Downing  Street,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  address  a  letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Gode- 
rich,  pointing  out  the  means  of  conveying  thousands  of 
the  distressed  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain, 
without  expense  to  the  mother  countiy,  to  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales ;  where,  I  was  confident,  their  arrival, 
would  be  hailed  by  all  classes,  and  where  there  was  em- 
ployment in  abundance,  and  bread  for  all.  The  sources, 
from  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  revenue  sufficient 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  national  ob- 
ject were, —  1st,  the  progressive  sale  of  numerous  allot- 
ments of  building-ground  belonging  to  Government  in 
the  town  of  Sydney ;  of  which,  although  worth  much 
more  than  double  that  amount  now,  I  estimated  the 
probable  value  at  the  time  at  not  less  than  £200,000 ; 
and,  2nd,  the  resumption  and  sale  of  the  lands  granted 
on  certain  unfulfilled  conditions  to  the  Church  and 
School  Corporation  of  New  South  Wales.  In  descri- 
bing the  second  of  these  sources  of  revenue,  I  had 
used  the  following  language: — 

"  Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  aware,  that  in  the  year* 
1825  a  Corporation  was  established  by  Royal  Charter 
in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which  a  seventh 
of  the  whole  territory  was  granted  for  the  support  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  Schools  of  the  colony,  on 
the  avowed  understanding  that  the  said  grant  would 
immediately  and  for  ever  relieve  the  colonial  govern- 
ment of  the  burden  of  supporting  these  establishideDts. 
Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  aware  also,  that  that  Insti- 
tution  has   utterly  failed  of  its  intended  object;  the 
Corporation  having  actually  borrowed  from  the  colonial 
government  at  the  rate  of  from  £19,000  to  £22,000 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  Schools  of  the  territory,  while  the  mere  cost  of  its 
management,  exclusive   of  the   salaries  of  clergymen 
and  schoolmasters,  has  hitherto  been  from  £1500  to 
£2000  per  annum — a  sum  considerably  greater  than 
is  annually  expended  for  the  management  of  all  the 
Church   and  School  affairs   of  His  Majesty's  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland, 
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*'  But  the  Church  and  School  Corporation  of  New 
South  Wales  has  been  productive^  my  Lord,  of  still 
greater  evils  to  the  community  at  large,  than  any  arising 
from  the  mere  expense  of  its  management.  It  has 
te;ided  to  identify  the  Episcopal  clergy,  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  whole  colony,  with  secular  pursuits  :  it 
has  given  extreme  dissatisfaction  to  many  respectable 
emigrants,  who  have  had  to  go  far  into  the  colonial 
wilderness  with  their  families,  in  search  of  land  to 
settle  on,  while  numerous  tracts  of  land,  of  the  first 
quality,  were  lying  utterly  waste  in  the  most  accessible 
and  eligible  situations,  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation : 
it  has  excited  a  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  among  the  native  youth  of  the 
colony ;  and  I  will  even  add,  my  Lord,  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  future  rebellion.  In  short,  the  Church  and 
School  Corporation  of  New  South  Wales,  instead  of 
proving  a  benefit  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  as  its  projectors  unfortunately  per- 
suaded His  Majesty's  Government  it  certainly  would, 
has  lain  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  colony  for  the  last 
five  years — repressing  emigration,  discouraging  im- 
provement, secularizing  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and 
thereby  lowering  the  standard  of  morals  and  religion 
throughout  the  territory." 

My  letter  to  Lord  Goderich  was  published  on  my 
return  to  the  colony  in  a  pamphlet,  containing  an 
**  account  of  the  steps  taken  in  England  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  an  academical  institution  or  college 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability of  effecting  an  extensive  emigration  of  the 
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industrious  classes  from  the  mother  country  to  that 
colony  ;"  for  it  never  occurred  to  me,  that  any  remarks 
I  had  made  in  that  letter,  relative  to  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  Church  and  School  Corporation 
scheme,  were  likely  to  be  construed  into  a  personal 
attack  on  the  individuals  who  were  accidentally,  and^ 
as  I  conceived,  unfortunately  connected  with  that 
system  of  legalized  folly,  extravagance,  and  injustice. 

My  letter,  however,  gave  prodigious  offence  to  the 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon,*  who  accordingly  addressed 
a  long  letter  on  the  subject  of  its  alleged  misstatements 
— containing  a  feeble  defence  of  the  Corporation,  and 
a   series   of    intemperate  charges   against  myself — to 
Colonel   (now  Sir  Patrick)   Lindesay,    who   was  then 
Acting  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  with  a  view  to 
its   immediate  transmission   to   Lord    Goderich.    This 
letter  was  signed  by  the  Archdeacon  himself,  and  by 
my  countrymen  Mr.  M*Leay,  the  Colonial  Secretary^ 
and  Mr.  Lithgow,  the  Auditor-General,  as  ComraissionereB 
of  the  Corporation  ;  the  management  of  that  institutioc^ 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  transferred  to  the  Arch- 
deacon and  certain  lay  commissioners.     It  is  the  cuft~ 
tomary  and  estabUshed  etiquette  of  the  colonies  to  sencf 
a  copy  of  any  charges  of  this  kind  to  the  person  against 
whom  they  are  exhibited,  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
him  to  forward  his  explanation  or  reply  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  by  the  same  opportunity  hj 
which  the  letter  of  crimination  is  transmitted  against 
him ;  and  the  violation  of  that  etiquette  by  a  certaki 

*  Now  Bishop  Broughton. 
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military  officer  in  the  colony,  during  the  government  of 
General  Darling,  occasioned  his  being  cashiered  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  I  was  not  favoured,  however,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Archdeacon's  letter  till  four  days  after  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  had  sailed  for  England ;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  no  other  opportunity  of  writing  home 
presented  itself  for  about  two  months  after.  But  my 
venerable  brother  was  doubtless  very  angry,  and  per- 
haps thought  he  might  well  disregard  the  ordinary 
and  established  forms  of  justice,  in  his  eagerness  to 
procure  the  condemnation  of  an  obnoxious  Presbyterian 
minister. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  and  agreeably  to 
ray  own  anticipations,  the  first  vessel  from  England 
brought  me  a  letter  of  censure  from  my  Lord  Goderich 
for  the  publication  of  my  letter  to  His  Lordship :  but 
whether  I  ought  to  consider  the  censure  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary,  passed  in  such  circumstances 
and  procured  by  such  means,  at  all  discreditable  to  my* 
pelf  as  a  minister  of  religion,  or  whether  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  passage  above  cited  from  my  letter  to  His 
Lordship,  to  call  forth  such  censure  at  all, — the  reader 
will  doubtless  determine  for  himself. 

I  wrote  a  reply  to  the  Archdeacon's  letter,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Major-General 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
who  had  arrived  in  the  colony  before  the  next  vessel 
sailed  for  England.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  that  reply,  relative  to  the 
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concluding  paragraph  of  the  Archdeacon's  commu- 
nication ;  from  which  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  estimate  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  severally 
written : — 

^'In  the  conclusion  of  their  letter  the  Commissioners 
express  themselves  in  the  following  manner  relative  to 
myself: — ^Embarked  in  an  undertaking  in  which  be 
felt  it  impossible  to  succeed,  without  degrading  the 
Established  Church  in  his  Lordship's  estimation^  he 
has  preferred  charges  against  the  Corporation,  in  that 
loose  style  which  bespeaks  a  man  resolved  at  any  rate 
to  injure  the  object  of  his  envy  and  dislike  ;  with  the 
blind  animosity  of  a  political  partisan,  rather  than  with 
the  scrupulous  attention  to  truth  and  candour,  be- 
coming one  who  claims  to  bear  a  reverend  and  sacred 
character/  In  reference  to  this  statement,  I  beg  to 
inform  Your  Excellency,  that  the  undertaking  in  which 
I  had  embarked  on  leaving  the  colony  in  August, 
1830,  and  in  which  I  had  hazarded  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
landy  and  risked  all  the  little  property  I  possessed,  was 
embarked  in  to  supply  the  want  of  an  academical  in- 
stitution in  Sydney,  to  afford  the  youth  of  this  colony 
a  liberal,  efficient,  and  economical  education — a  want, 
which  had  long  been  universally  acknowledged  through- 
out the  colony,  but  which  the  Church  and  School  Cor- 
poration, notwithstanding  its  vast  resources  and  its 
superior  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object, 
had  neglected  to  supply.  Arriving  in  England  with 
this  object,  I  had  scarce  touched  British  ground,  when 
my  ears  were  stunned  with  the  loud  and  heart-rending 
cry  of  distress  from  an  unemployed  and  starving  po- 
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pulation,   maddened   by   their    necessities   to   acts   of 
violence  and  crime  ;  and  on  arriving  in  London,  and 
ascertaining  that   His   Majesty's  Ministers   were  em- 
ployed  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  conveying  a 
portion  of  that  population  to  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Colonies,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the 
colony   of  New   South  Wales  there   were   sources  of 
revenue  directly  available  for  that  purpose  to  a  very 
large  amount  in  the  Crown-allotments  of  Sydney,  and 
the   lands  granted   to   the   Church   and   School    Cor- 
poration ;  and  that  the  raising  of  a  revenue  from  these 
sources  for  such  a  purpose  would  prove  a  blessing  of 
incalculably  greater  value  to  the  colony,  than  was  ever 
likely  to  result  from  the  continuance  of  the  Church  and 
School  Corporation.     With  these  views  was  my  letter 
to  my  Lord  Goderich  written  ;  and,  in  attestation  of  the 
fact,  as  well  as  of  my  own  sincerity  in  the  matter  in 
question,  I  have  only  to  refer  Your  Excellency  to  the 
circumstance  of  my  having  since  conducted,  at  very 
great  personal  inconvenience  and  expense,  an  expedition 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  free  emigrants  to  this  colony, 
solely  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
effecting   an  extensive   emigration   of  the  industrious 
classes  from  the  mother  country  to  New  South  Wales 
without  expense  to  either ;     and  from  the  successful 
issue  of  that  expedition,  and  the  calculations  into  which 
it  necessarily  led  me,  I  am  confident,  that  if  the  plan  I 
had  the  honour  to  submit  to  my  Lord  Goderich  were 
carried  into  effect,  not  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  and 
upwards  of  the  poor   and   unemployed,  but  virtuous 
agricultural  labourers  of  England,  might,  in  the  course 
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of  a  very  few  years,  be  conveyed  with  their  wives  and 
families  to  New  South  Wales,  without  expense  either 
to  the  mother  country  or  to  this  colony.  And  when 
Your  Excellency  considers  of  what  materials  the  po- 
pulation of  this  colony  has  in  great  measure  been 
formed  for  the  last  forty  years,  I  can  submit  it  to  Your 
Excellency  with  entire  confidence,  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  population,  to  amalgamate  with  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  to  people  and 
improve  the  extensive  tracts  of  highly  eligible  land 
which  the  Church  and  School  Corporation  has  hitherto 
suffered  to  lie  waste  in  all  parts  of  the  territory, 
is  not  a  consummation  incomparably  more  desirable 
than  the  existence  and  continuance  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

*'  In  the  passage  above  quoted,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  letter  to  the  Acting  Governor,  the  Com- 
missioners have  evidently  fallen  into  the  palpable  error  of 
identifying  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  colony  with  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  the  Corporation,  and  have  therefore  gratuitously  ac- 
cused me  of  cherishing  a  spirit  of  hostiUty  towards  the 
former,  merely  because  I  had  recommended  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
the  entire  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  latter.  Bot 
while  I  broadly  disclaim  every  feeling  of  hostility  to- 
wards the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  territory  and  to- 
wards any  of  its  ministers,  and  maintain  that  there  ii 
no  evidence  of  such  a  feeling  in  my  letter  to  my  loi^ ' 
Goderich,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating,  what  I 
asserted  in  that  letter;  that  the  Corporation  has  evinced 
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itself  inefficient  in  its  character,  expensive  in  its  manage- 
menty  and  prejudicial  in  its  tendency  both  to  the  Epi- 
scopal Church  and  to  the  colony  at  large. 

*•  In  regard  to  the  insinuation,  that  I  '  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  object, 
without  degrading  the  Established  Church  of  the  co- 
lony in  his  Lordship's  estimation/  I  beg  most  ex- 
plicitly to  disavow  every  such  feeling,  every  such  inten- 
tion. As  I  do  not  feel  it  requisite,  however,  to  express 
my  own  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  spirit  which  that 
insinuation  itself  evidently  breathes,  I  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  myself,  &c.  &c." 

In  an  ordinary  affair  of  honour,  I  believe  it  is  not  al- 
lowable for  the  man  who  has  been  beaten  by  his  ad- 
versary with  the  weapon  of  his  own  choice,  to  demand 
a  different  sort  of  weapon  that  he  may  have  a  second 
chance ;   much  less  is  it  allowable  to  shoot  his  adver- 
sary, when  off  his  guard   and   unprovided  ^  with   the 
means  of  defence,  from  behind  a  hedge  or  stone  wall : 
but  clerical  affairs  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  laws 
of  honour.     The  end  sanctifies  the  means ^  is  a  maxim  as 
old  as  the  venerable  Ignatius  of  Loyola.     The  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  the  Church  justifies  the  grossest  injus- 
tice.    Whether  the  Archdeacon  deemed  his  written  vin- 
dication of  the  Church  and  School  Corporation  unsuc- 
cessful in  point  of  argument,  I  do  not  know ;   at  all 
events,  he  deemed  it  requisite  to  have  me  publicly  sub- 
jected to  a  different  species  of  infliction,  under  which  I 
should  be  utterly  unable  to  avail  myself  of  the  noble  art 
of  defence.    Accordingly,  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  the  colony,  to  whose  deliberations  no 
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strangers  are  admitted,  he  proposed,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Governor  and  of  certain  other  members,  who,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  would  not  have  sanctioned  so 
anomalous  a  proceeding,  that  a  vote  of  censure  should 
be  passed  upon  me  for  the  statements  in  my  letter  to 
Lord  Goderich  relative  to  the  Church  and  School  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  colony ;  and 
the  vote  was  accordingly  passed  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1 832,  and  published  to  the  following  effect  in  all  tbe 
newspapers  of  the  colony  : — 

'*  Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  that 
the  charges  against  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  of 
the  colony,  contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Lang  to  Viscount  Goderich,  were  unfounded  and  un- 
warrantable ;  and  that  the  publication  of  the  same  was 
a  highly  improper  and  censurable  act." 

It  was  doubtless  unseemly  in  itself,  as  well  as  directly 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  English  law,  for  the  Arch- 
deacon and  the  Colonial  Secretary  (for  I  believe  the 
Auditor-General  did  not  vote)  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
my  letter,  or  to  express  any  opinion  respecting  it,  as 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  after  having  made 
themselves  parties  in  the  case  to  which  it  referred,  by 
transmitting  a  formal  complaint,  on  the  subject  of  its 
alleged  misstatements,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.    B^ 

• 

sides,  instead  of  specifying  the  particular  statements  m 
my  letter  which  they  held  **  unfounded  and  unwarrant- 
able," as  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  have  done* 
especially  when  the  public  expression  of  their  opinion 
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was  calculated  to  affect  my  reputation  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  the  Legislative  Council  merely  passed  a  general 
and  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  injustice  of 
which  was  exactly  proportioned  to  its  vagueness  and  ge- 
nerality. But  if  the  Legislative  Council  had  really  been 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ments of  my  letter,  they  would  have  called  for  an  ex- 
planation in  the  first  instance,  or  for  the  production  of 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  these  statements ;  but  in  con- 
demning me  unheard  and  without  even  the  shadow  of 
investigation,  they  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  their  object 
was  not  the  assertion  of  truth,  but  individual  oppression. 
In  short,  the  proceeding  was  in  every  respect  anoma- 
lous and  unjustifiable ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
opinion,  that  even  supposing  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  had  all  been  disinterested  in  the 
case,  that  the  charge  they  had  preferred  against  me 
had  been  direct  and  specific,  and  that  they  had  been 
able  to  substantiate  that  charge  by  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence,— it  would  still  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  for  a  mere  legislative  body  to 
erect  themselves  into  a  Court  of  Inquisition,  and  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  moral  character  and  veracity  of  a 
private  individual.  If  I  had  either  been  a  robber  of 
churches  or  a  blasphemer  of  their  goddess — the  Church 
and  School  Corporation,  whose  image,  I  presume,  fell 
down  from  Jupiter,  along  with  that  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians — was  the  law  not  open  ?  were  there  not  depu- 
ties or  judges,  before  uhom  the  matter  might  have  been 
inquired  into  and  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly  ? 
For  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
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South  Wales  I  entertain  all  that  dutiful  respect  which 
a  Christian  man  is  bound  to  cherish  for  the  rulers  of  his 
country,  independently  of  their  personal  desert :   but  I 
should  be  giving  these  gentlemen  a  great  deal  too  much 
credit,  to  suppose  them  at  all  capable  of  fixing  a  proper 
standard  of  clerical  propriety  and  of  clerical  disinterest* 
eduess  in  a  convict  colony.     When  the  ideas  of  the 
Archdeacon  himself  on   that   most  important  subject 
were  so  exceedingly  confused,  that  he  could  not  even 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  charging  the  public  £30  for 
travelling  expenses*  after  receiving  a  salary  of  £2000a 
year ;  what  could  be  expected  of  a  few  sheep-farmers,  a 
few  Sydney  merchants,  and  a  few  civil  officers  of  the 
colonial  government,  transformed  into  legislators,  but 
that  they  would  argue  in  this  style,  **  What  is  generally 
practised  cannot  be  wrong  ?  "  The  details  I  have  already 
given  in  a  previous  chapter,  will  perhaps  convince  the 
reader  that  the  statements  in  my  letter  to  my  Loid 
Goderich  were  neither  unfounded  nor  unwarrantable. 

As  to  whether  a  passage  incidentally  introduced  in  t 
letter,  obviously  written  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
my  adopted  country,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of 
relieving  the  mother  country  of  a  portion  of  her  di«* 
tressed  population,  was  the  only  particular  either  in  my 
conduct  or  writings  that  deserved  the  notice  of  the  I^ 
gislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  I  am  not  codh 
petent  to  decide.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  my 
own  humble  efforts  to  promote  the  intellectaal,  tto 
moral,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  that  colony,  will  be 

*  This  item  was  actually  inserted  in  the  public  accounts  of  the  period* 
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estimated  in  a  very  different  manner,  when  the  members 
of  its  Legislative  Council  shall  have  ceased  to  vote,  and 
the  individual  who  now  appeals  from  their  censure,  to 
be  affected  by  their  opinion. 

The  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  vote 
of  censure  to  which  it  led,  were  no  dead  letter  to  me. 
At  the  time  when  the  vote  was  passed  >  and  pubHshed  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  colony,  there  were  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  reputable  individuals,  whom  I  had  carried 
out  from  Scotland  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  looking 
to  me  every  Saturday  evening  for  the  wages  of  their 
labour,  earned  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
education  of  the  long-neglected  youth  of  the  Australian 
colojiies ;  while  the  weekly  supply  of  funds  for  the 
carrying  on  of  so  extensive  an  undertaking  depended 
entirely  on  my  own  personal  credit  and  the  favour  of 
the  public,  both  of  which  the  vote  of  the  Legislative 
Council  tended  almost  completely  to  destroy.  A  friend 
of  my  own  in  the  colony*  had  endorsed  bills  of  my 
acceptance  to  the  amount  of  £1000,  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  undertaking,  till  the  funds  of  the  institution 
could  be  rendered  available  for  the  purpose.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  vote  of  censure,  I 
received  a  pressing  requisition  from  my  friend  for  tan- 
gible security,  as  my  name  alone  was  no  longer  deemed 
sufficient :  I  accordingly  gave  him  a  security  on  my 
dwelling-house,  but  caused  the  house  to  be  advertised 
for  sale  forthwith.  It  was  sold  accordingly  in  a  few 
weeks  after,  and   realized,  together  with  some  build- 

*  Thomas  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Sydney. 
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j^-r-:^i-3Ji  fci>xaic§  it,  jCi2oO.  I  had  thus  the 
skC2»s«rn>:fL  :i  t«T  simxi  seeing  my  iriend  entirely  oot 
.c  ijotT^r.  TSe  bo^Ke  wms  situated  on  the  summit  of 
:.:';  r  .\:-  t^ii:  5«;pame$  the  two  beautiful  coves  w 
c.^^  .*c  ixe  bsvbocr  of  Port  Jackson,  around  which 
'.It  z:m-z  :i  Syi3KT  is  built :  it  commanded  a  view  of 
-.2*:  i-is^iir  45  ffcr  as  its  noble  entrance  in  front,  and 
.  c  :2e  juen»ciai:  uke-scenenr  in  the  upper  part  of  it  in 
i.i'i  -^A*.  1  i^l  laid  mj  account  to  live  and  die  in  it; 
ri:  t^  M2sy  »  called  ui  the  good  providence  of  God 
:.  >:r£:ri:'-'^  «^^  pnacipalities  and  powers,  on  behalf 
. :  i  >  >;Iir«-Si<n  in  the  colonies^  must  learn  to  do 
^  ru-fco;  :j'  h:5  ovn  feelings  on  occasions  of  emeh 
c^jor.  4rc  even  ::•  i^ke  ./J3[/«//jf   tie   spoiling  of  Aii 


r^-f  •>?  WA*  ixber  property  in  the  town  of  Sydney, 
'.«f!.-,'c::c  '."^  r^^^->'  to  myself  and  partly  to  other  members 
.*r  :i:y  c^« ::  r&:i::iy.  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £2000, 
v^ivh  n-jL<  also  brought  to  the  hammer  for  a  similar 
y^ir:v>&e  i3  the  course  of  the  same  protracted  stru^Ie: 
rVc  AS  the  number  of  mechanics  necessarily  employed 
jl:  :he  College  Buildings  rendered  a  large  expenditm« 
aV<s?Ittielv  necessarv  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  found  oo 
:hc  ^^hcr  that  no  part  of  the  public  funds  allotted  by 
Ix'ru  Gouerich  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  undertakii^ 
coil  Id  be  pnKuied  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  after  its 
commencemenu  The  funds  I  allude  to  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  instalments,  proyided  that  an  equal  amount 
should  ha^-e  been  previously  expended  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking  ;  security  to  be  given  to  the 
Ciovernment  on  the  College  buildings  for  the  ultimate 
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i*epayment  of  the  advance  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years.  The  buildings,  however,  were  erected  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  Scots  Church,  and  it 
was  determined  by  the  Crown  lawyers  of  the  colony 
that  the  latter  could  not  give  a  security  till  they  were 
empowered  to  do  so  by  an  Act  of  Council :  but  an 
Act  of  Council  was  not  easily  procurable ;  and,  as  it 
was  necessary  in  the  mean  time  to  obtain  funds  from 
some  quarter  or  other  to  carry  on  the  work,  the 
trustees  of  the  Scots  Church  offered  personal  security 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  mortgage,  as  soon  as  its 
execution  should  be  practicable.  The  Legislative 
Council,  however,  being  constituted  judges  in  regard 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  security,  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  thing  but  the  bond.  The  bond  was  at  length 
prepared  by  a  private  solicitor,  and  cost  twelve  guineas ; 
but  as  His  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  John  Kinshela, 
Esq.*  refused  to  examine  it  on  behalf  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  unless  I  sent  him 
a  fee,  I  sent  him  five  pounds.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  sum  was  so  small,  (although  it  was  more 
than  I  could  well  afford  at  the  time ;)  for  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  salary,  as  a  Crown  lawyer,  was  only 
£1200  a  year. 

It  will  not  excite  any  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  that  even  the  gentlemen  chosen  to  manage 
the  Australian  College,  and  the  shareholders  in  general, 
should  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  strange 
and  anomalous  proceeding  of  the  Legislative  Council, 

*  Now  one  of  the  puisne  judges  of  the  colony. 
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or  rather  by  the  state  of  feeling  in  certain  influentijil 
quarters,  in  which  that  proceeding  had  originated.    To 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  colony — to  be  publicly 
stigmatized  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  country  as 
a  setter-forth  of  unfounded  and  unwarrantable  statt' 
mentSf  or»  in  plain  English,  as  a  liar,  was  but  a  sony 
recommendation  for  any  person  so  completely  identified 
with  the  estabUshment  and  progress  of  an  Academical 
Institution  as  I  had  then  the  honour  to  be.     Accord- 
ingly, certain  of  the  gentlemen   connected   with  the 
management  of  the  College  became  very  cool  on  the 
subject,  and   certain  of  the  shareholders    invented  a 
variety  of  excuses   to  obviate  the  payment    of  theif 
subscriptions.     The  College  Council  finding,  therefore, 
that  they  could  not  easily  meet  the  full  amount  of  the 
sum   to  be   advanced    by    the  Government,   resolved 
to  discontinue  the  buildings  when  only  half  the  extent 
originally  agreed  on  had  been  erected,  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
mechanics  before  they  had  fulfilled  their  engagement,  to 
reduce  the  institution  to  one  half  the  extent  originally 
proposed,  and  to  accept  only  of  such  part  of  the  amount 
to  be  contributed  by  the  Government  as  might  equal  the 
exact  amount  of  the  subscriptions  realized.     This,  how- 
ever, was  a  state  of  things  of  which  I  had  foreseen  the 
possible  occurrence  from  the  very  first,  and  for  which  I 
had  accordingly  provided  a  derniire  ressource  in  the  sale 
of  my  own  property :   I  therefore  felt  myself  called  on 
to  give  the  gentlemen  I  refer  to  distinctly  to  understandi 
that  unless  the  plan  originally  sanctioned   by  Lord 
Goderich  were  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  buildings 
carried  on  to  the  extent  originally  agreed  on,  and  the 
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mechanics  retained  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
in  pursuance  of  their  original  agreement^  the  trustees 
of  the  Scots  Churchy  on  whose  behalf  I  was  authorized 
to  act  in  the  case,  would  by  no  means  give  up  their 
tight  to  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings  were  erect- 
ing, and  which  they  had  previously  agreed  to  surrender, 
on  the  understanding  and  condition  that  the  plan  above 
mentioned  should  be  carried  into  full  effect.     In  short, 
as  every  attempt  to  subvert  the  institution  from  without 
had  completely  failed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  there  was  influence  employed  somewhere  to  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  comparative  inefficiency  and  insigni- 
ficance ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  evidently  my 
duty  to  counteract  that  influence  by  every  available 
means.     Nay,  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  during  my 
own  absence  in  the  discharge  of  clerical  duty  in  the  in- 
terior, certain  of  the  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  College  were  actually  told,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  Archdeacon  would  have  no  objection 
to  unite  with  all  of  them,  but  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Dr.  Lang ;   or,  in  other  words,  provided  I  could 
have  been  got  rid  of,  the  Archdeacon  would  not  have 
been  unwilling  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution  which   I   had  sacrificed  all   my  property  and 
risked  my  life  to  establish.     If  this   should   be   con- 
sidered rather  an  equivocal  mark  of  brotherly  kindness, 
it  was  at  least  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  respectable 
character  of  our  infant  institution. 

To  carry  on  the  undertaking  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
discouragement  and  so  much  opposition,  both  open  and 
concealed,  was  no  easy  task.   It  almost  drove  me  to  my 
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wits'  end ;  and  the  effort  to  conceal  the  violent  and  dis- 
tressing emotions^  with  which  I  was  inwardly  agitated 
for  months  together,  was  almost  too  great  for  a  natu- 
rally strong  constitution  to  undergo."^     But  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Christian  Father,  whose  words  I  have 
prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this  chapter,  "The  work  was 
great  and  arduous,    but  God   vouchsafed   assistance." 
That  assistance  was  sometimes  supplied  from  quarters 
from  which  I  could  never  have  expected  it ;   and  ofl 
several  occasions,  after  experiencing  a  degree  of  cold- 
ness  amounting   almost  to  insult  from  individuals  of 
the   wealthier  classes   of  society  in  the  colony,  I  re-    I 
ceived    unsolicited    assistance,   accompanied   with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  friendly  encouragement,  &om 
persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  both  free  emigrants 
and  emancipists. 

The  founding  of  an  academical  institution  for  the 
education  of  youth,  in  a  colony  so  singularly  consti- 
tuted as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  was  an  object  of 
too  much  importance  to  the  community  at  large,  to 
suppose  that  it  could  possibly  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  parties  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 

*  During  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  I  happened  one  day  to  ligbt 
upon  a  passage  in  The  Scots  Worthies,  which  appeared  to  indicate  a  ftat* 
of  things  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  I  had  myself  experienced.  It 
occurs  in  the  life  of  the  eminently  pious  and  learned  Samuel  Rtttberfo«li 
and  relates  to  his  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  a  Ditinity 
College  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  seventeenth  century;  in  which, it seeai* 
he  had  not  only  taken  an  active  part,  but  experienced  much  difficulty  tt^ 
opposition.  "  This  New  CoUege,"  says  Mr.  Rutherford  repeatedly  i> 
the  passage  I  refer  to,  "  will  break  my  heart."  The  coincidence  of  cr 
cumstances,  in  situations  so  very  different  and  so  very  remote  from  eick 
other,  struck  me  very  forcibly  at  the  moment. 
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Australian  College,  without  giving  offence  in  some  quar- 
ter or  other :  but  the  success  which  has  already  at- 
tended the  institution,  notwithstanding  every  discou- 
ragement, amply  compensates  for  this  temporary  evil, 
while  it  affords  to  myself  at  least  no  small  consolation 
under  all  the  difEculties  that  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
perienced in  effecting  its  establishment.  Although  these 
difficulties  were  unexpected,  in  as  far  as  regarded  the 
particular  form  they  assumed,  I  was  neither  unprepared 
for  the  occurrence  of  great  difficulties  in  the  under- 
taking, nor  disposed  to  regard  them  with  despondency. 
Having  been  engaged  in  a  somewhat  similar  struggle 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Sydney, 
shortly  after  my  first  arrival  in  the  colony,  I  was  led, 
from  the  experience  I  obtained  of  th^  general  procedure 
of  the  Providence  of  God  in  the  course  and  from  the 
issue  of  that  struggle,  to  record  the  following  sentiment 
in  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  time  in  the  colony ;  and  I 
have  since  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion : — "  In  any 
undertaking  in  which  I  may  be  engaged  in  future  for 
the  glory  of  God  or  the  benefit  of  man,  I  shall  esteem 
opposition  and  discouragement  in  the  outset  as  the  best 
earnest  of  prosperity  in  the  end  ;  for  he  that  goeth  forth 
and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.^' 

The  portion  of  the  AustraHan  College  Buildings  now 
erected  contains  a  commodious  residence  for  each  of 
the  four  head-masters  or  professors  of  the  institution, 
with  highly  suitable  accommodation  for  not  fewer  than 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  boarders ;  one  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  establishment  of  the  college  being  to  afford 
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education  at  a  cheap  rate  to  youth  from  the  interior  of 
the  colony  or  from  India.  The  education  of  a  youth 
attending  the  classical  and  elementary  classes  costs  £12 
a  year :  boarding  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  head- 
masters or  professors  costs  £30  additional.  On  my  arrival 
in  the  colony  in  the  year  1823,  the  education  of  a  boy 
reading  Latin,  in  a  school  taught  by  a  single  master, 
cost,  exclusive  of  board,  £20  a  year. 

Hitherto  the  Australian  College  has  necessarily  been 
rather  a  series  of  elementary  and  classical  schools 
than  a  college  properly  so  called.  It  was  proposed, 
however,  from  the  first,  that  it  should  occupy  a 
higher  or  collegiate  position  as  soon  as  possible;  afford- 
ing to  colonial  youth  of  a  more  advanced  standing 
similar  educational  advantages  to  those  afforded  in  the 
mathematical,  philosophical,  and  natural  history  classes 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
add,  that  the  change  recently  effected  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  of  the  colony,  combined  with  the  provision 
guaranteed  for  the  establishment  of  superior  schools  for 
elementary  instruction,  as  well  as  of  schools  of  a  higher 
or  intermediate  character,  will  render  this  arrangement 
both  practicable  and  necessary  at  a  much  earlier  period 
that  was  at  first  anticipated.  The  training  up  of  a  native 
ministry  for  the  Australian  colonies  is  undoubtedly  an 
object  of  transcendent  importance  to  their  moral  wel* 
fare  and  progressive  advancement ;  and  it  is  therefore 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  know,  that  there  is  machine 
enough  on  the  spot,  and  already  in  actual  operatioOi 
to  effect  that  important  object.  As  a  fourth  professor, 
to  complete  the  primary  educational  establishment  of 
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tbe  Australian  College,  is  at  present  on  the  eve  of 
■Wibarking  for  New  South  Wales,  it  is  probable  that  the 
following  will  henceforth  be  the  distribution  and  employ- 
ment of  the  available  force  of  the  Institution,  exclusive 
of  assistant  masters  for  the  inferior  branches  ;  viz. 

Latin  and  Greek,  Rev.  Thomas  Aitken,  A.M. 

MatheoMiticg  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Rev.  David 
Macken5&ie,  A.M. 

Natural  History,  in  all  its  branches,  Rev.  J.  Gowans. 

Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rev.  Robert  Wylde, 
A.M. 

.  An  educational  establishment  of  this  extent  will 
tenable  the  Australian  College  to  afford  the  native  can- 
jdtdate  for  the  ministry  in  New  South  Wales,  a  course 
of  preparatory  edu(:ation  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  their 
theological  course.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  more- 
over, that  there  will  be  ample  means  of  establishing  a 
course  of  theological  education,  before  the  first  series 
of  students  in  the  Institution  shall  have  completed  their 
preparatory  curriculum.  A  moderate  endowment  from 
the  colonial  government  for  each  of  the  four  professor- 
ships of  the  Institution  would  doubtless  facilitate  these 
arrangements ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  for,  as  the  colonial  government  are  at  present 
strongly  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  academical  in- 
stitutions in  the  colony,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  colonial  public  will  cheerfully  contribute  whatever 
funds  may  be  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  of  so  much  real  importance  to  their  own  welfare 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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and  advancement.  At  all  events,  there  will  be  no  want  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  under  the  new  system,  either 
in  New  South  Wales  or  in  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and 
as  I  am  confident  that  the  flower  of  our  colonial  youth 
will  easily  be  induced  to  ofier  themselves  for  that  holy^ 
office  in  their  native  land,  there  will  obviously  be  less 
and  less  reason  every  succeeding  year  for  depending  oo 
second-rate  men  from  the  mother  country  ;  for  such,  f 
have  been  repeatedly  told,  since  my  return  to  Europe, 
is  the  only  sort  of  clerical  men  we  can  reasonably  look 
for  in  future,  whether  from  the  church  of  England  or  the 
church  of  Scotland,  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  Australia. 
There  is  another  object  of  importance,  to  which  it 
was  conceived  the  establishment  of  the  Australian 
College  might  be  rendered  subservient — I  mean  the 
Christianization  and  civilization  of  the  numerous  isles 
of  the  Pacific.  The  intercourse  of  the  colony  with 
these  islands  is  becoming  more  frequent,  and,  of  eon* 
sequence,  more  influential  either  for  good  or  for  evil; 
every  day.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  interestiDg 
European  population  arising  in  these  islands,  in  the 
children  of  missionaries ;  who,  according  to  the  early 
training  they  shall  receive,  will  be  powerfully  influential 
either  in  extending  the  language,  the  laws,  the  ctrili' 
zation,  and  the  Protestant  religion  of  Britain  over  the 
multitude  of  the  isles,  or  in  augmenting  the  darkness  and 
the  immorality  of  their  heathen  inhabitants*  Having 
been  informed  by  several  of  these  missionaries,  who 
occasionally  visit  the  colony,  that  the  children  of 
Europeans  were  exposed  to  manifold  temptations  ia 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  were  in  danger,  moreov^i 
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of  contracting  those  lethargic  habits  that  are  universally 
prevalent  among  semi-barbarians,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  the  most  promising  of  the  sons  of  European 
missionaries  at  the  islands  could  be  educated  in  New 
South  Wales  under  the  superintendence  of  able  and 
Christian  men,  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
their  constitutional  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  Poly- 
nesia, would  render  them  peculiarly  fit  to  be  after- 
wards sent  forth  as  missionaries  to  those  numerous 
and  populous  isles  that  have  never  yet  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  whose  groves  of  palm-trees  have 
never  been  lighted  up  by  the  torch  of  knowledge, 
nor  gladdened  by  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  With  this 
idea  I  wrote  to  the  missionaries  at  Tahiti,  (Otaheite,) 
shortly  after  my  return  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1826, 
offering  to  educate  any  promising  youth  they  might 
send  up  to  New  South  Wales  by  way  of  experiment; 
The  son  of  a  Scotch  missionary  from  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  had  been  born  in  the  town  of 
Sydney,  but  spoke  the  Polynesian  language  as  fluently 
as  the  English,  was  accordingly  sent  up  to  the  colony 
towards  the  close  of  the  year ;  and,  in  a  period  of  time 
unusually  short,  acquired,  by  lessons  which  I  could  only 
afford  to  give  him  at  irregular  intervals,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  enable 
him  to  translate  the  Greek  Gospels  into  good  Latin  at 
the  opening  of  the  book.  The  young  man  lived  four  or 
five  years  in  my  family ;  but  preferring  at  length  to  return 
to  the  islands,  he  did  sp  in  the  year  1832,  and  has  since 
been  ordained  as  a  missionary  for  the  Samoa  or  Navit 
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gators*  Islands.  The  experiment  conseqtiefitly  proved 
successful ;  and  it  plainly  showed  how  much  might 
easily  be  accomplished  for  the  multitude  cf  the  isles  o( 
Polynesia,  as  well  as  for  the  main-land  of  Australia,  by 
means  of  a  sufficient  and  well-directed  educational  force 
permanently  established  in  the  Australian  'Coll^;e« 

It  was  the  hope  of  rendering  that  institution  ai 
efficient  as  possible  in  the  various  respects  I  have  thus 
enumerated,  as  well  as  of  procuring  a  nnmber  of  addi* 
tional  ministers  and  schoolmasters  for  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  Australian  colonies^  that  induced 
me  to  double  Cape  Horn  and  to  circunmavigate  the 
globe  for  the  fourth  time :  and  if  I  haTe  occupied  loo 
much  of  the  reader's  time  in  detailing  the  origin  «nd 
history  of  an  institution  with  which  I  have  •hitherto 
been  in  great  measure  identified,  I  trust  I  shall  staixl 
excused,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind^  that  the  Australian 
College  promises  at  no  distant  period  to  be  the  fiist 
and  the  most  influential  institution  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  only  other  public  educational  institutions  in  the 
colony  are  the  King's  School  at  Parramatta,  founded 
by  the  present  bishop^  when  archdeacon  of  New  Soodi 
Wales,  and  the  Sydney  College.  All  the  three  institv- 
tions  are  at  present  unquestionably  under  aUe  aoi 
efficient  management,  and  consequently  in  a  highly 
prosperous  and  flourishing  condition  ;  the  number  of 
pupils  or  students  in  each  varying  from  eighty  to  con- 
siderably upwards  of  a  hundred.  The  Austrahan  Col- 
lege, however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  pro- 
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mbes  to  afford  a  regular  cour^e^  of  academical  educa- 
tion, the  otlier  two  being  intended  only  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  grammar-school^ 

On  my  arrival  in  New  Soutth  Walea  for  the  fourth  time, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  it  was  somehow 
the  general  impression  in  the  colony^  that  it  was  the 
iatention  of  the  local  government  to  establish  the  Irish 
national  system  of  education  throughout  the  territory, 
and  to  withdraw  aU  grants  of  public  money  from  what- 
ever primary  or  elementary  schools  should  not  be  re* 
modelled  on  that  system.  With  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  endowed  elementary 
schools  of  the  colony  were  at  that  time  exclusively  Epi- 
scopalian—professedly conducted  on  the  Madraa  system, 
but  generally  of  inferior  character,  and  extremely  ineffi- 
cient That  a  chaiige  of  system  was  loudly  called  for, 
was  universally  acknowledged ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  that  change,  there  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion^  The  colonial  government,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  colony,  the  co-v 
Iqnial  libarals^  and  the  colonial  press,  were  all  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  exclusive  establishment  of  the  Jrisk 
system,  as  it  wa9  then  generally  styled  in  the  colony,  as 
the  only  educational  system  that  should  thenceforth 
be  supported  from  the  public  treasury :  and  as  the 
Rev,  H.  Carmichael,  A.M,  (whom  I  had  carried  out  to 
the  Qploiiy  for  the  classical  department  of  th^  Austra- 
lian College  in  the  year  1831,  partly  on  the  reoom"* 
mendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Chalmers,  ^nd  on  whom, 
with  his  two  assistants,  the  duties  of  that  institution 
had  entirely  devolved  during  my  own  absence  in  Eng- 
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land^  through  the  death  of  one  of  his  coadjutors^  and 
the  translation  of  another  to  a  clerical  charge  in  Van 
Dieman^s  Land^)  joined  this  powerful  phalanx,  and  ac- 
tually resigned  his  charge  in  the  Australian  College,  to 
be  in   readiness  for  the  Secretaryship   of  the  future 
Colonial  Board  of  Education,  there  seemed  for  some  time 
to  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  exclusive  establishment 
of  the  Irish  system  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  slightest 
murmur  of  disapprobation,  the  sUghtest  demonstration 
of  a  desire  to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  author- 
ized version,  without  note  or  comment,  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  colony,  being  instantly  put  down 
with  the  hue  and  cry  of  sectarianism  and  intolerance. 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  the  journal  to  which  I  have 
already  repeatedly  alluded  was  established  in  the  co- 
lony ;  and  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carmichael,  to  whom  I  had 
previously  looked  as  its  future  editor,  had  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  such  arrangement  by  his  own 
procedure — in  deserting  our  infant  institution,  on  the 
one  hand,  after  his  connexion  with  it  for  three  years  had 
raised  him  to  a  state  of  respectability  and  influence  in 
the  country ;  and  in  advocating  the  Irish  system,  on  tke 
other — its  editorial  management  devolved  entirely  on 
myself.      Its   first  efforts    were   directed  against  the 
powerful  combination  I  have  described,  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  general  education,  in  which  the  principle  of 
the  Irish  system  was  combated  week  after  week,  net 
only  on  the  ground  usually  taken  by  its   Protestant 
opponents  in  this  country,  but  on  ground  peculiar  to 
the  colony. 
-    It  was  argued,  for  instance,  that  even  takings  it  for 
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granted  that  the  Irish  national  system  of  education  was 
the  only  system  practicable  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  unhappy  and  long  misgoverned  Ireland,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  were 
altogether  different ;  for  whereas  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  as  4J  to  1^  as  compared  with  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland ;  the  Protestants  were  as  3  to  1^  as  compared 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and 
it  was  consequently  shown  to  be  preposterous  to  subject 
a  colonial  population^  comprising  so  large  a  majority  of 
Protestants,  to  a  system  which  could  only  be  defended, 
as  a  measure  of  political  necessity, — a  measure  of  con- 
ciliation towards  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Roman  Catholic  Ireland. 
.  It  was  also  argued,  that  the  plea  of  "justice  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,"  which  was  urged  with  some 
propriety  in  Ireland  by  the  advocates  of  the  Irish. 
national  system  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  be  urged 
at  all  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  colony  having  already  a  grant  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  education  of  their  own  youth  in  schools 
of  their  own — a  grant,  which  the  Protestants  were  not 
unwilling  to  have  increased,  provided  it  could  be  shown 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view.  It  was  added, 
moreover,  that  the  systematic  attempts  of  avowed  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  force  the  Irish  system  upon  the 
colony  in  such  circumstances,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  proselytism  on  their  part;  equally  offensive 
and  intolerable. 

Besides,  it  was   urged  with  immediate  effect,  that 
New  South  Wales  was  a  British  and  not  an  Irish  co- 
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lony,  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  dy^tem 
of  education  wkich  would  immediately  be  rejected  with 
indignation  by  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  which  was  fit  only  for  the  people  of  IiPeiand. 

The*  arrangement  recommended  in  the  jonmal  in 
qoestion  was  that  a  board  of  education  shoaki  be  cm- 
stituted  by  the  Gotemment,  consisting  of  ministers  of 
religion,  and  laymen  of  all  the  leading  commaniOAS  of 
the  colony ;  and  that  that  Board  should  anana&y  as- 
certain the  numbers  mid  wants  of  each  eommnnion 
respectively,  and  apportion  the  edcreatioilal  ftitlds  df 
the  colony  accordingly,  under  the  satiction  of  1^  Go- 
vemor  and  CoonciL,    Under  such  a  system  it  was  as* 
certained  that  there  would  only  be  three  classes  of 
schools  required  in  the  colony,  viz^  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, and   Roman  Catholic  ;  the  Wesleyan  Me* 
thodists  uniting  with  the  Episcopalians,  and  ttfe  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists  with  the  Presbyterians  :  and  it 
was  shown  in  conclusion,  that  in  a  colony  comprisiDg 
so  many  communions,  the  Irish  system,  which  pr(h 
fessed  to  please  everybody,  was  a   Utopian  scheme, 
and  would  eventually  please  nobody ;  and  that  mhtms 
the  colonial  advocates  of  that  system  were  perpetaally 
exclaiming  against  intolerance  and  g^ctarianism,  they 
were  themselves  the  only  iutoleraMi  sectariatu  ia  the 
colony,  in  attempting  to  force  the  systmn  of  their  own 
little  sect  on  a  population  of  whidi  the  great  majority 
were  determined  to  have  none  of  it 

These  arguments  and  representations  W6re  in  the 
mean  time  but  feebly  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  latitudinarian  journals  of  the  colony^-«-the  '  Sydney 
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Gazette/  the  'Australian,'  and  the  'Monitor,' — the 
'  Sydney  Herald  *  being  prudently  silent  on  the  subject 
till  it  found  public  opinion  fairly  formed.  In  defect  of 
argument,  however,  ridicule,  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged is  sometimes  the  test  of  truth,  was  attempted 
again  and  again  to  be  thrown  upon  myself  individually, 
and  on  all  who  opposed  the  exclusive  establishment  of 
the  Irish  system :  but  this  powerful  weapon  was  easily 
wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  men  who  were  unable  to 
wield  it,  and  turned  against  themselves  and  their  system 
with  the  happiest  effect :  the  following ^>m  d'esprit,  which 
was  published  in  th^  ninth  number  of  the  '  Colonist,' 
the  journal  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  referred,  having 
done  more  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Irish  system  in 
the  public  mind,  than  a  whole  series  of  arguments. 


THE  IRISH  STEW. 

I  ^ing  of  good  eating !  There  once  befel 
A  notable  feast  at  a  Sydney  hotel ! 
There  was  plenty  for  me,  and  plenty  for  you  j 
But  the  pride  of  the  Board  was  an  Irish  stew. 

Who  it  was  that  got  up  the  feast, 
Is  oimany  important  things  the  least  -/ 
For  a  feast  there  was,  and  that  is  most  true, 
And  the  principal  dish  was  an  Irish  stew. 

There  were  guests  of  every  rank  and  station, 
.Of  every  possible  creed  and  nation ; 
Mahometan,  Christian,  Pagan  and  Jew; 
But  the  only  dish  was  an  Irish  stew  I 


There  was  music  too,  both  loud  and  shrill. 
To  cheer  up  those  nho  were  eating  Uieir  611 ; 
And  some,  it  is  said,  took  mountain-dew 
In  plentiful  draughts  with  their  Irish  slew. 

Monitor  H — 11  was  the  principal  chanter; 
lie  sat,  like  the  De'il  in  Tarn  O'Shanter, 
Vfiib  a  pair  of  Scotch  bagpipes,  aod  sung  whi 
"  O  there  's  no  dish  at  all  like  an  Irish  stew.' 

For  eight  long  years  he  had  sung  like  a  slarlir 
"  O  what  a  tyrant  was  General  Darling  I" 
But  alas !  that  good  old  tune  's  replaced  with 
Since  he  'a  taken  to  play  up  "  The  Irish  steA 

Meanwhile  a  poor  Editor,  Richard  Roe, 
And  his  equally  brainless  friend,  John  Doe, 
Stood  up  on  their  feel,  as  they  used  to  do, 
And  began — "  Tie  afomaid  Irish  Stew — " 

But  their  eloquence  suffer'd  a  sad  eclipse ; 
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And  turn'd  them  out !     So  all  they  could  do 
Was  to  beg  for  some  more  of  the  Irish  stew.* 

And  other  Editors  too  might  be  seen 
With  their  tickets  of  leave  and  their  shamrocks  green. 
They  may  thank  English  juries  ('twixt  me  and  you) 
For  their  own  tid-bits  of  the  Irish  stew.f 

But  many,  'tis  said,  tum'd  sick  to  see 
So  uncommonly  little  variety ; 
While  Scotch  and  English  parsons  too 
Said  they  never  would  dine  on  Irish  stew. 

**  A  haggis  for  me  1 "  cried  one  reverend  brother ; 
**  Roast-beef  and  plum-pudding ! "  exclaim'd  another. 
But  so  it  wa«,  that  amazingly  few 
Were  found  to  relish  the  Irish  stew. 

Then  the  head  of  the  N 1 1 n, 

A  hero  of  tact  and  elocution, 

Got  up  on  a  stool  (as  he  needed  to  do), 

To  be  seen  when  extolling  the  Irish  stew. J 

*  'The  Australian'  newspaper  was,  at  the  time  in  question,  under 
the  editorial  management  of  two  colonial  solicitors,  who  were  by  no 
means  remarkable  either  for  the  profundity  of  their  thoughts  or  the  force 
of  their  diction.  The  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  rhyme  was  one 
which  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  colony,  and  was  designated  at  the 
time  the  Division  of  the  Bar ;  being  a  measure  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
precluding  solicitors  from  practising  in  future  as  barristers,  as  they  had 
previously  been  permitted  to  do. 

t  The  *  Sydney  Gazette  *  was  at  the  period  in  question  under  the 
joint  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Edward  O'Sbaughnessy,  an  eman- 
cipated convict  from  the  green  isle ;  and  Mr.  William  Watt,  a  Scotch 
convict,  actually  under  an  unexpired  sentence  of  transportation,  and 
merely  holding  a  ticket  of  leave. 

X  On  leaving  the  Australian  College,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carmichael  hid 
established  a  private  school  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  which  he  dig- 
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"  There  are  soifte,"  he  sM,  "  who  turn  tip  their  nose 
At  the  richest  and  daintiest  dish  that  goes ; 
But  show  me  the  puny  sectarian  who 
Has  a  stomach  that  nauseates  Irish  stew  1 

iiified  with  the  name  of  the  Normal  Institution.    Ths  character  of  this 
estahlishment  may  he  guessed  st  from  the  ftcdlOWiag  advertisement :— 


"  NORMAL  INSTITUTION, 
Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Carmichael,  A.M. 

"  This  Institution  has  been  formed  with  the  view  of  laying  the  foon. — 
(lation  of  a  National  System  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 

**  The  classes  are  open  to  the  children  of  all  denominations  oireligiom^ 
ists ;  for,  whilst  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge  forms  part  o£ 
the  course  of  instruction,  the  inculcation  of  any  given  set  of  religioui  opinioit^^- 
as  matter  of  faith,  is  distinctly  disclaimed.    The  object  ahned  at  is  ^o 
enable  the  pupil,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  educating  himself;  and  thus  becoming,  on  religious  as  well  as  all  other 
topics,  the  framer  of  bis  own  opinions.*' 

The  man  who  can  talk  at  this  rate,  and  especially  in  a  oonvict*colony, 
may  well  sa?e  himself  the  trouble  odneulcaHng  mny  given  eet  of  reHgiout 
opinions,  as  the  probability  is,  that  he  has  none  that  are  really  worth 
inculcating. 

The  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet,  otherwise  unexceptionable, 
published  by  Mr.  CarmichSel,  nnder  the  title  of  <  Hints  to  tlmigramu,'  di^ 
covers  Still  more  elearly  the  peculiar  views  of  that  gentleman  on  th« 
subject  of  education: — 

**  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony,  there  is  ample  room 
and  inducement  for  the  labour  of  inferior  men  as  Schoolmasters :  9bA 
certainly,  better  is  it  to  have  inferior  labour  in  this  department  of 
exertion,  than  an  utter  destitution  of  the  means  of  elementary  instrac* 
tion.  Yet  the  matter  is  of  such  manifest  importance,  and  the  cod* 
sequences  so  obviously  beneficial,  of  having  established  in  the  territory 
an  effective  System  of  education ;  that  the  time  may  not  be  esteemed  Itr 
distant,  when  there  shall  be  a  properly  and  effectively  endowed  and 
chartered  establishment — independent  on  the  control  of  clerical  umpixs" 
ship,  and  clear  of  the  meddling  of  party  spirit  and  sectarian  inilQencer' 
which  shall  have   authority,  and  possess  capabilities,   for  8preadio| 
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"  For,  upon  my  honour,  this  excellent  dish 
Has  the  nature  of  herb,  fowl,  flesh,  and  fish. 
It  suits  all  palates.     Pray,  try  it,  sir,  do ; 
And  you  '11  soon  ask  for  more  of  the  Irish  stew. 

<'  There 's  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Mathematics^ 
Jurisprudence  and  A^ostatics ; 
There  's  cod-fish,  and  plaice  and  celery  too, 
Combined  in  this  excellent  Irish  stew  I 

**  *  But  as  for  religioti,'  you  say :  what  then  ? 
Does  every  gentleman  relish  cayenne  ? 
To  seas(m  for  one  might  poison  two ; 
So  we  shan't  season  at  all  our  Irish  stew. 

"  But  we  '11  have  a  spice-bottle  at  hand  on  a  shelf, 
That  each  may  season  it  for  himself  J 


'« 


thtoughotit  the  territory  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  systematic  edu- 
cation* 

"  Until  the  state  shall  have  made  a  separate  and  ample  provision  for 
the  furtherance  of  secular  education,  altogether  distinct  from  religious, 
the  exertions  of  the  schoolmaster,  properly  so  called,  will  be  com- 
paratively powerless  ^  as  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  all  debominationfi 
will  of  course  be  plied  to  disparage  his  labours  and  bring  his  character 
into  disrepute.  The  common  interests  of  the  race  however  may  well  be 
expected,  ere  long,  to  prevail  over  the  ambition  and  esprit-de-eorps  of  so 
deeply  interested  a  class  of  men." 

When  such  sentiments  were  cherished  and  avowed  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Carmichael,  (himself  a  licentiate  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
sequently at  one  time  an  avowed  subscriber  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  doctrinal  standard  of  that  church)  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the 
desertion  of  that  gentleman  could  prove  either  a  serious  or  a  protracted 
calamity  to  the  Australian  College,  whatayer  might  have  been  its  in- 
tention. As  one  of  its  public  instructors  of  youth,  his  place  has  been 
long  since  ably  occupied  ;  and  considering  the  Institution  in  the  im- 
portant character  of  a  nursery  for  at  least  one  branch  of  the  colonial 
church,  the  entire  discontinuance  of  his  connexion  with  it  was  '*  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wishM.*' 

*  Dn  opening  his  new  school,  Mr.  Carmichael  published  a  sort  of 
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Neither  Pagan,  Christian,  Turk  or  Jew, 
Shall  ever  season  my  Irish  stew." 

But  it  seems  he  had  bolted  full  more  than  enough 
Even  of  that  super-excellent  stuff: 

For  he  stopp'd,  tum'd  pale,  and  beg^n  to  sp 

So  here  ends  Course  the  First  of  the  Irish  Stew. 


The  agitation  of  this  important  question  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1835, 
undoubtedly  prevented  the  exclusive  establishment  of  the 
Irish  system  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  for  that  year.  This  delay  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  colony ;  for  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council,  in  the  year  1836,  Lord  Glenelg's  famous 
dispatch  already  referred  to, — authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  system  of  education  on  the  Irish 
system,  if  it  should  be  found  agreeable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  colonists,  but  directing  grants  to  be  issued  from 
the  public  treasury  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
their  own,  for  those  bodies  or  communions  that  should 
prefer  such  an  arrangement, — arrived  in  the  colony.  At 
their  meeting  in  the  month  of  July,  1836,  the  Legislative 
Council  accordingly  voted  a  specific  sum  (£3000)  for  the 
estalishment  of  certain  schools  in  the  colony  on  the  Irish 
system,  but  recognised  and  established  the  important 

manifesto,  declaratory  of  bis  yiewe  and  intentions,  in  the  colonial  pa- 
pers ;  and  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  after  re- 
peating his  own  precious  nonsense  about  religious  knowledge  as  distinct 
from  religious  opinions,  be  threw  out  the  astounding  declaration,  as  a 
1l>ait  I  presume  to  colonial  liberalism,  that  be  would  bare  the  Bible  in 
bis  school  "  aa  a  book  of  reference,"  but  of  course  as  nothing  more.  Bot 
the  respectable  colonists  were  happily  not  to  be  practised  upon  hy  to 
peculiarly  awkward  a  manceuvre. 
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principle^  that  primary  schools  on  a  system  more  ac- 
cordant with  the  views  and  feelings  of  Protestants  gene- 
rally should  be  endowed  by  the  Government  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  contributions  of  their  respective  supporters. 
This  important  principle  being  thus  established ,  it  ap-* 
peared  to  me  that  the  proper  course,  for  the  body  with 
which  I  was  more  immediately  connected,  to  pursue, 
was  to  turn  it  to  immediate  account,  and  to  leave  to 
others  the  task  of  amending  the  law,  and  of  thereby 
getting  rid  of  the  Irish  system.  Fourteen  Presbyterian 
schoolmasters,  selected  at  my  request  since  my  re- 
turn to  England  by  the  Glasgow  Educational  Society, 
and  for  whom  I  am  happy  to  add  that  His  Majesty's  truly 
liberal  and  enlightened  Government  have  beneficently 
guaranteed  a  free  passage  out,  are  accordingly  at  this 
moment  on  the  eve  of  embarkation  from  Scotland  for 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  on  the  most  improved 
plan  at  present  in  operation  in  the  mother  country,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  colonies. 
The  recently-created  Bishop  of  Australia  had  arrived  in 
New  South  Wales  about  two  months  before  I  left  the 
colony  in  the  end  of  July,  1836,  and  had  immediately 
commenced  a  system  of  agitation,  by  means  of  petitions 
and  public  meetings,  in  co-operation  with  members  of 
all  the  other  Protestant  communions  of  the  colony,  with 
a  vievr  to  have  the  new  law,  establishing  the  Irish  system, 
repealed  ;  and  by  the  last  accounts  from  the  colony  it 
appears  that  this  agitation  had  been  continued  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year.  But  there  is  a  time  for  action  as 
well  as  for  agitation ;  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
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that  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  Irish  system  from 
obtaining  extensive  footing  in  the  colony,  is  to  pie- 
occupy  the  ground,  which  may  now  be  done  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  itself,  with  efficient  schools 
of  a  different  kind. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult  and  injudicious  to  at- 
tempt to  characterize  a  race  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
so  few  advantages  as  the  youth  of  Australia*    In  bodily 
appearance  they  are  tall  and  slender,  less  adapted  to 
make  strenuous  exertions  than  to  sustain  fatigue  and 
privation.     As  to  their  mental  qualities,  it  would  per- 
haps be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  many  by  a  few  ;  bat  the 
specimens  of  native  intellect,  with  which  I  have  comeio 
contact,  have  evinced  for  the  most  part  more  sur&ce 
than  depths  more  sound  than  metal.     The  Australian 
intellect  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than  the  British; 
but  the  first  ripe  fruit  is  not  always  the  best*     I  have 
known  instances  of  boys  in  the  cdony   making  much 
greater  progress,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  for 
instance,  in  a  given  time,  than  I  have  witnessed  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  Scotch  boy  compared  with  the  Australiaa 
is  like  a  steady-going  draught-horse  compared  with  a 
hopping   kangaroo.     Application,   indeed,    is .  not  the 
forte   of  the  Australian  youth,  and  he  is  apt  rather 
to  be  cast  down  at  the  sight  of  difficulties  than  roused 
to   exertion.     On   the   other   hand,  he  is  giddy  add 
frivolous,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  apt  to  fancy  hinit 
self  of  much  more  importance  in  society  than  he  really 
is.     These    faults,    however,  are    traceable    in    great 
measure  to  the  very  defective  training  which  the  great 
majority   of  the  youth  of  the  colony  have  hitherto 
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received  under  the  parental  roof ;  for  it  caimot  be 
denied,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  faet^  that  they  are  a  highly  interesting  and  a  highly 
imprcyvable  race. 

There  id  one  trait  in  their  character,  however,  which 
is  almost  uniformily  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  aa  the 
resttlt  of  a  certain  innate  nobienesB  of  mind^  but  which 
I  would  $et  down  decidedSy  as-  a  vice^  and  as  merely 
th^  result  of  the  by^ast  condition  of  tlieir  native 
^untry  as  a  convict  or  white-slave  colony.  The  trait 
I  alhide  to  is  a  blustering  and  rather  offensive  affecta* 
tion  of  liberty  and  independence^  somewhat  similar 
to  the  tu$ual  demonstrations  of  the'  same  feeling  among 
the  lower  classes  of  Americans^  It  arises  in  no  respect 
from  a  due  sense  of  the  rights,  or  from  a  consciousness 
of  the  character  of  freemen;  bat  solely  from  a  pre* 
posterous  comparison  of  their  own  unmanacled  con- 
ditfon,  with  the  chains  and  fetters  of  the  convict  or 
enslaved  portion  of  the  population.  A  female  convict, 
who  has  served  out  her  time/  and  obtained  a  ceilificate 
of  freedomi  and  got  drunk  on  the  strength  of  it,  is  per* 
haps  apprehended  by  a  constable,  who  is  probably  not 
aware  of  the  important  fact,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  watch-house;  but  Madame  nobly  sets  the  myr- 
ttiidons  of  the  police  at  defiance  by  producing  her  cer- 
tificate signed  and  countersigned  as  the  law  directs,  and 
shouting  as  loudly  as  she  can,  "  I  am — a  free — woman 
—huzza !  "*     It  is  quite  in  the  order  of  things  for  this 


Ctti  potenter  erit  res, 


Nee  facundia  deseiet  hanc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. — Hor. 
'*  She  who  has  taken  a  copious  libation  of  coloniBl  gin,  wiU  neither  want 
eloquence  nor  distinct  arrangement.' 


a 
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hopeful  free  subject,  on  afterwards  rearing  a  family  of 
little  Australians^  to  imbue  their  minds  with  somewhat 
of  her  own  pride  of  place,  and  to  lead  them,  uncon* 
sciously  perhaps,  to  assume  no  small  credit  in  their  own 
estimation,  merely  for  not  being  liable,  forsooth,  to  the 
vassalage,  and  restraint,  and  degradation  of  convicts^ 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  such  a  feeling  will  operate  in 
rendering  the  colonial  youth  impatient,'  even  at  an  early 
period,   of  parental  restraint,   and   subsequently  lead 
them  to  an  assumption  of  superiority  when  there  is 
nothing  to  support  it,  or  to  a  boisterous  assertion  of 
rights  which  nobody  ever  thinks  of  calling  in  question. 
Nay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  feeling" 
originating  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society — may  operate 
far  beyond  the  circle  from  which  it  emanated,  and  die* 
play  itself  in  quarters  where  it  would  not  be  suspected. 
It  has  even  given  bii*th  to  a  school  of  oratory  in  the 
colony — the  bouncing  *  school,  it  may  be  styled— wluch 
has  both  wit  and  talent  to  support  its  blustering  and 
brow-beating  pretensions.f    For  my  own  part,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  I  would  not  object  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  poet. 

Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share. 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye ; 

but  I  confess  I  have  never  found  that  spirit  conjoined 
with  forwardness  or  effrontery.  It  is  most  frequently 
the  mild  aspect  and  the  unassuming  demeanour,  that 
conceal  the  heart  that  is  formed  for  deeds  of  noble  daring 


*  To  bounce  is  a  colonial  phrase,  equivalent  to  the  English  phrtMi 
to  bluster, 

t  Mr.  V^entworth,  the  Australian  harrister,  is  an  alumnus  of  tbii 
school. 
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in  the  service  of  the  public,  or  of  unflinching  endurance 
in  the  suffering  of  irremediable  wrong. 

But  slavery,  in  whatever  form  it  exists,  uniformly  pro- 
duces the  same  evil  effect  on  the  native  population  of 
the  country  in  which  it  prevails.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  slave  be  for  seven  years  or  for  life, 
or  whether  his  crime  has  been  a  black  skin  or  a  highway 
robbery.  I  was  rowed  ashore  one  morning,  when  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  year  1823,  by  two  negro  water- 
men. The  landing-place  was  near  the  Ilha  das  Cobras^ 
or  Isle  of  Serpents  ;  but  there  happened  to  be  so  many 
boats  at  the  place  when  we  reached  it,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  we  could  get  close  to  the  shore.  While 
the  negroes  were  endeavouring  to  get  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, I  observed  a  young  Brazilian  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance— a  tiny  creature,  however,  not  more  I  should 
think  than  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height — approach  the 
landing-place,  apparently  looking  out  for  a  boat  to  cross 
the  harbour  or  to  go  off  to  some  vessel.  A  tall,  athletic 
negro  made  him  an  offer  of  his  boat  in  the  same  forward 
officious  way  as  a  Thames  waterman  would  have  done ; 
but  the  Brazilian,  intending  perhaps  to  take  some  other 
boat  which  he  had  pre-engaged,  or  not  wishing  to  be 
troubled  at  the  moment,  clenched  his  fist  and  dashed  it 
violently  at  the  face  of  the  negro,  who  of  course  had  to 
receive  the  grievous  wrong  with  unmurmuring  patience, 
•^-for  he  was  a  slave !  <- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    COLONIAL    P^ESS. 


Quid  domini  facitnt,  aadent  quam  t&dim  fores  1 

ViRG.  Ect..ni. 
What  should  become  of  honest  men,  if  thieves  were  allowed  to  osarp 
the  management  of  the  press  ? 


In  making  the  requisite  preparations  for  embarking 
for  New  South  Wales  for  the  fourth  time,  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  England^ 
in  the  year  1834,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  future  defence  for 
the  interests  with  which  I  had  previously  been  ideo- 
tified,  in  the  form  of  some  colonial  periodical  jou^ 
nal ;  especially  as  I  had  then  engaged  to  carry  out 
certain  additional  ministers  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  colony,  together  with  two  additional  bead* 
masters  or  professors  for  the  Australian  CoU^ei— 
an  institution,  which  the  reader  is  already  aware  had 
been  almost  annihilated  during  my  former  residence  in 
the  country,  through  the  want  of  some  such  means  of 
defence,  and  through  its  consequent  exposure  to  the 
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virulent  and  persevering  attacks  of  a  tlioroughly  un- 
principled and  worthless  colonial  press. 

It  appeared  to  me,  also,  in  accordance  with  a  sen- 
timent expressed  somewhere  by  Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers, 
in  his  eloquent  and  admirable  work  on  the  ^  Advance- 
ment of  Society/  that  a  weekly  periodical  journal,  under 
proper  management,  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  promoting  that  great  object,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  like  New  South  Wales, — a  country 
in  a  state  of  rapid  transition,  and  in  which  the  very 
foundations  of  society  were  yet  to  be  laid  :  and  it 
therefore  appeared  to  me,  moreover,  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  any  honest  man,  to 
render  the  public  press,  which  had  almost  uniformly 
been  employed  as  an  instrument  of  evil  in  the  Au- 
stralian colonies,  an  instrument  of  good  for  the  future, 
by  wresting  it  from  the  hands  of  those  incapables  and 
worse  than  incapables,  who  had  so  long  employed  it 
for  their  own  petty  and  contemptible  purposes,  and 
virtually  for  the  ruin  of  society.  I  accordingly  pro- 
vided myself  with  the  means  of  establishing  a  weekly 
periodical  on  my  return  to  the  colony,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly commenced,  under  the  designation  of  *  The 
Colonist,  or  Weekly  Journal  of  politics,  commerce, 
agriculture,  literature,  science,  and  religion,  for  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,'  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1835. 

The  colonial  press  had  at  that  period  reached  its 
lowest  level,  having  altogether  ceased  to  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  on  reputable  men  in  the  colony ; 
for  when  the  stream  of  its  vapid  inanity  was  broken  in 
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any  instance,  it  was  only  to  give  vent  to  the  vilest 
passions  in  language  of  the  most  contemptible  abuse. 
The  *  Sydney  Gazette/  the   only  paper  in  the  colony 
which  is  published  three  times  a  week,  was,  at  the  period 
in  question,  ostensibly  under  the  editorial  management 
of  an  emancipated  convict  of  the  name  of  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,    a   person   of  very  improvident   and  dissipated 
habits ;  but  was  virtually  under  the  entire  management 
and  control  of  a  Scotch  convict  of  the  name  of  WatU 
who  had  been  outlawed  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
transported  from  London  for  embezzlement  to  a  hrge 
amount  in  the  house  of  Todd,  Morrison,  and  Co.,  of 
Fore-street,  and  was  still  actually  under  the  operation 
of  his  unexpired  sentence,  although  holding  a  ticket  of 
leave,  and  allowed  to  employ  himself  for  bis  owu  ad- 
vantage ;  which  he  was  somehow  permitted  to  do,  while 
living   notoriously  in  a   state  of  concubinage  with  a 
female  convict  illegally  at  large,  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  colonial  police.     Nay,  so  thoroughly  degraded  was 
the  colonial  press  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  that  there 
had  even  been  a  competition  for  the  services  of  this 
individual  between  the  *  Sydney  Gazette '  and  the  '  Syd- 
ney Monitor/  and  it  was  only  because  the  balance  of 
power  and  of  emolument  seemed  to  incUne  towards  the 
former  of  these  journals,  that  it  was  honoured  with  the 
preference. 

The  influence  which  these  individuals  were  thus  per- 
mitted to  exercise  was  not  only  demoralizing,  but  ab- 
solutely dangerous  to  the  community ;  their  efforts 
being  virtually  directed  to  the  abolition  of  all  those 
moral  distinctions  which  the  laws  of  God  have  esta- 
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blished  in  society,  and  to  the  entire  obliteration  from 
the  mind  of  the  convict  of  all  sense  of  degradation  and 
criminality.  In  fact,  the  general  tendency  of  their 
writings  was  to  frustrate  all  the  ends  of  penal  dis-» 
cipline,  and  to  neutralize  every  attempt  at  reformation. 

Perceiving  the  absolute  necessity,  as  far  as  the  cause 
of  public  morals  was  concerned,  of  putting  down  this 
prodigious  enormity,  and  finding  that  the  colonial  go- 
vemment  were  not  disposed  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
matter,  (the  convict  Watt,  notwithstanding  the  notorious 
character  of  his  profligacy,  being  rather  under  the  pro- 
tection than  under  the  surveillance  of  the  colonial  police^ 
while  O'Shaughnessy  was  actually  the  bosom  friend  of 
a  very  influential  officer  of  the  government,)  I  wrote  a 
series  of  essays,  which  were  published  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  *  The  Colonist,'  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Literary  Profession,  or  Colonial  Press ; '  the  object  of 
which  was  to  point  out  the  vast  importance  of  that 
powerful  engine  to  society  at  large,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  it  under  the  management  of  re- 
putable men  in  a  convict  colony.  In  these  essays  I 
endeavoured  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  state  and  management  of  the  *  Sydney 
Gazette'  under  its  convict  and  emancipated  convict 
editors,  and  showed  that  it  was  an  absolute  disgrace  to 
the  whole  community  to  permit  so  monstrous  a  state  of 
things  to  subsist  for  a  moment  longer. 

The  convict  Watt,  however,  and  his  coadjutor 
O'Shaughnessy,  had  the  address  to  persuade  certain  of 
the  wealthier  emancipists  to  make  common  cause  with 
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them,  and  to  regard  their  own  interests  as  identified 
with  their  continued  maintenance  and  auppovt  as  di- 
rectors of  the  press.    A  oomhination  was  accordingly 
formed  to  put  down  the  ^  Colonist '  journal^  and  to  ruin 
myself  individually  for  having  dared  to   promulgate 
such  obnoxious  sentiments ;  a  wealthy  emancipist,  who 
had  been  transported  not  many  years  ago  for  robbing  a 
chapel  in  London,  but  who  had  acquired  great  weallh  in 
the  cdony  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence^  und  who 
was  living  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  a 
female  convict  illegally  at  large^  having  headed  a  Imt  of 
subscriptions  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desin^  an 
object,  by  means  of  a  series  of  actions  to  be  iostitiited  ia 
the  colonial  courts  against  the  'Colonist/  with  £50. 
A  criminal  information  was  accordingly  ap|died  form 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony,  at  the  instance  of 
O^Shaughnessy,  on  the  ground  of  certain  observatiaiis 
in  the  papers  referred  to,  which  were  alleged  to  be  libd* 
lous ;  and  the  first  counsel  at  the  colonial  bar,  W.  €. 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  a  native  of  the  colony,  who  had  ooi' 
formiy  identified  himself  mth  the  views  and  claims  of  tbe 
emancipists,  was  engaged  for  the  prosecutioii.    As  tke 
case  was  one  of  prodigious  importance  to  the  moral  wd- 
fare  of  the  colony,  and  as  I  had  reason  to  suspect  timt-lk 
views  I  entertained,  and  had  published  on  the  subject  of 
the  press,  were  not  those  of  the  colonial  bar  generaUjT; 
and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  auppoitfld 
chiefly  by  emancipist  practice,  I  undertook  the  defta^ 
in  person.  The  proceedings,  of  which  the  foUowingiiift 
abridged  account,  as  reported  in  the  '  Cobniat'  jounA 
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of  June  18y  1835^  excited  intense  interest  in  the  colonyi 
and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  have  already  been  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  effects. 


**THE  LIBEL  CASE. 

''We  intended  to  have  made  the  new  Assignment  Re^ 
gulations  the  subject  of  our  leading  article  for  this  num- 
ber;, but  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
relative  to  the  case  of  alleged  libel,  that  has  arisen  out 
of  the  publication  of  the  leading  article  in  the  fourteenth 
number  of  this  journal,  have  induced  us  to  postpone 
our  intoided  observations  on  that  important  subject  till 
a  future  opportunity,  and  to  appropriate  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  our  leading  article,  in  presenting 
our  readers  with  an  account  of  these  proceedings,  which 
they  will  doubtless  acknowledge  afford  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  the  series  of  articles  wc  have  already  pub* 
lished  on  *  The  Literary  Profession,  or  The  Colonial 
Press.' 

''  The  article  published  under  this  title  in  the  four- 
teenth number  of  this  journal  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lang ;  and  the  authorship  was  accordingly  acknow- 
ledged in  due  form  whenever  it  was  required  to  be 
exhibited  in  evidence  for  the  institution  of  law  pro- 
ceedings against  this  journal.  On  this  acknowledgment, 
an  application  for  a  criminal  information  against  Dr. 
Lang  was  made  to  their  Honours,  the  three  Judges,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Edward  O'Shaughnessy,  editor  of 
'  The  Sydney  Gazette/  by  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq., 
Barrister ;    and   Saturday,  the  6th  instant,   was  ap- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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pointed  as  the  day  on  which  Dr.  L.  should  be  <^lled  on 
to  show  cause  why  such  an  information  should  not  b^ 
granted  :  but  Dr.  Lang  being  accidentally  absent  at 
Hunter's  Ri^er  on  the  6th  instant,  the  case  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  over  till  Saturday  the  13th,  when  it  was 
accordingly  brought  forward  before  their  Honours,  the 
three  Judges,  sitting  tit  banco. 

*'  Mr.  Wentworth's  application  was  grounded  on  Uie 
following  affidavit  by  Mr.  Edward  O'Shaughnessy  :— 

"  *  {In  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales.) 

'^  *  Edward  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Sydney,  in  the  cdoDy 
of  New  South  Wales,  gentleman,  maketh  oadi  aad 
saith,  that  on  the  second  day  of  April  last  past,  there 
appeared  in  a  certain  public  newspaper,  called  '  The 
Colonist,  or  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Commeice, 
Agriculture,  Literature,  Science,  and  Religion,  for  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,'  edited,  printed,  and 
published  by  Kenneth  Munro,  in  Sydney,  a  certain 
article,  entitled  'The  Literary  Profession,  or  The 
Colonial  Press,'  in  which  said  article, .  amongst  other 
things,  are  the  following  observations  of  and  con- 
cerning him,  this  deponent ;  that  is  to  say,  '^  If  Mrk 
Howe,  (meaning  the  proprietor  of  '  The  Sydney  O^r 
zette,'  in  whose  service  the  deponent  now  is)  there- 
fore, has  had  to  lament  over  the  gradual  but  almost 
total  destruction  of  a.  splendid  property,- she.  0i«^ 
ascribe  the  circumstance  in  great  measure  to  the.  infill 
she  was  most  unfortunately  advised  to  iperpctrals  HB 
the  common  sense  and  good  feeling  of  this  commwi^ 
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ia  elevating  Mr.  Edward  O'Shaughnessy  (meaning  him 
ibis  deponent)  to  the  rank  of  editor  of  '  The  Sydney 
Gazette.'    Nay,  if  the  colony  had  not  actually  been 
almost  as  totally  devoid  of  right  feeling,  as  such  con- 
duct had  a  direct  tendency  to  make  it,  the  property  in 
question  (meaning  the  said  '  Sydney  Gazette')  would 
have  been  utterly  annihilated  years  ago.     For  in  what 
other  part  of  the  British  empire,  we  would  ask,  would 
any  number  of  reputable  persons  be  found  to  allow  a 
paper,  edited  by  an  individual  who  was  only  yesterday, 
as  it  were,  a  transported  felon,  to  enter  their  doors  ?  " 
And  deponent  saith,  that  in  another  part  of  the  same 
article  are  the  following  observations  of  and  concerning 
him,  this  deponent,  that  is  to  say,-^**  We  shall  be  told 
that  .Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  (meaning  him  this  deponent) 
is  a  reformed  personage.     We  deny  that  he  is  so.     A 
modest,  retiring  disposition  is  the  uniform  accompaniment 
of  sincere  penitence,  of  genuine  reformation ;  and  we 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  colony,  and  without 
the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy (meaning  him  this  deponent)  had  possessed  such 
a  spirit  in  any  degree,  he  would  have  shrunk  back  from 
a  situation  of  such  pecuhar  prominence  and  responsibility 
as  -that  of  editor  of  *  The  Sydney  Gazette,'  even  al- 
though it  had  been  injudiciously  offered  him  on  the 
one  hand,  and  though  he  had  been  quite  fit  for  it  on 
the  other.    The  brazen-faced  impudence  of  the  man 
who  could  presume  to  step  from  the  situation  of  govern- 
ment-man, or  assigned  servant  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Bowe,  into  that  of  editor  of  'The  Sydney  Grazette,'  or, 
in  other  words,  literary  dictator  to  the  lieges  in  this 
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colony,  and  could  set  himself  down,  in  a  sort  of  ma- 
gisterial chair^   to  pronounce  auUioritatively  on    the 
character  and  actions  of  reputable  men,  and  to  issue 
forth  opinions  to  a  gaping  public  thrice  a  week  oil 
matters    of   government    and    legislation^    sufficiently 
proves  that  he  has  no  right  or  title  to  the  efHthet 
rtformedf  and  that  he  is  just  as  bad  at  heart  as  wiiea 
he  was  legged  in  Dublin.    And  has  His  JVIajesty's  co- 
lony of  New  South  Wales  indeed  come  to  such  a  pass, 
that  we  must  all  be  schooled,  forsooth,  by  a  fellow  like 
this?     But  it  is  not  on  these  general  grounds  alone 
that  we  would  exclude  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  (meauing 
him  this  deponent)  from  the  office  into  which  he  bai 
most  impudently  intruded*    The  man  is  natnraUy  qute 
destitute  of  the  talent  and  vigour  of  mind  which  aie 
indispensably  necessary  in  such  an  office,  to  commaiid 
the  respect  and  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the  public 
If  he  has  talent  at  all,  it  is  a  talent  for  abase ;  and  the 
dish  he  is  in  the  habit  of  serving  up  to  bis  readecs 
thrice  a  week,  is  mere  mawkish  prosing  and  miserable 
verbiage.     Under  such   management,   how  oould  tk 
proprietors    of   'The    Sydney    Gazette'    expect  ib^ 
their  property  could  be  saved  from  ruta?''    Andde* 
ponent  further  saith,  that  in  another  part  of  the  saoe 
article   are   the  following  observations  upon  him,  thi^ 
deponent,  (which  observations  puiport  to  be  part  of  ^ 
pi'etended  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Epg* 
land)  that  is  to  say— '^  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  file  of  ^iM 
respectable  colonial  journal,    'The  Sydney  GaieMb^ 
which  it  seems  is  now  conducted  by  that  paragon  (^ 
editors,   Mr«  Edward  O'Sfaaugfaneasy,  (oneaaiiqpi  lu^ 
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this  deponent)  who  had  the  honour  to  be  transpK)rted 
from  Dublin  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  (thanks  to  the 
admirable  system  of  penal  disci[^ine  in  our  Australiaa 
c<dbnies  !),  instead  of  being  sent  direct  to  a  penal  settle* 
meoty  agreeably  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  express  orders^ 
along  with  the  other  special  scoundrels  of  his  class,  was 
^offered  to  remain  in  that  hot^bed  of  pollution,  the 
town  of  Sydney,  where  he  liyed  as  comfortably  all  the 
titue  of  his  sentence  as  ever  he  had  done  in  his  life,  in 
the  capacity  of  government* man  or  convictHserrant  to 
the  late  editor  of  *  The  Sydney  Gazette/  and  where  he 
now  conducts  that  hopeful  journal  himself,  as  a  literary 
dictator  to  Uie  colony,  and  e?er  and  anon  advocates  the 
necessity  of  a  House  of  Assembly  for  the  said  colony, 
on  the  very  same  grounds  as  those  on  which  it  is  now 
a.dvocated  by  my  honourable  firiend."  And  this  de^- 
ponent  saith,  that  in  the  following  number  of  the  said 
newspaper,  there  appeared  the  following  observations^ 
avowing  the  motives  which  induced  the  publication  of 
the  foregoing  observations  respecting  him,  this  de- 
ponent, that  is  to  say,-—*'  M^ay,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
informing  Mr,  O'S.,  (meaning  him,  this  deponent)  tbs^t 
one  of  the  objects  of  our  last  leading  article  was  to  oust 
him  from  the  situation  which  he  now  holds,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  whole  colony,  and  that  we  shall 
be  greatly  disappointed,  if  that  object  should  not  be 
accomplished  sooner  or  later;  for  we  hold  Mr.  O'S/s 
(meaning  this  deponent)  occupation  of  the  situatioii  of 
editor  of  the  only  paper  in  this  colony  which  is  pub* 
Ifshed  thrice  a  week  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  colony^ 
and  a  clear  proof  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  its  ftress  49 
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times  past."    And  this  deponent  further  saith^  that 
although  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  arrive  free  in  this 
colony,  yet  he  has  for  several  years  become  free  by  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  sentence,  and  during  the  period 
of  his  residence  in  this  colony  he  has  always  conducted 
himself  as  a  reputable  and  orderly  member  of  society, 
and  hath  for  some  time  past  been  employed  as  editor 
of  'The   Sydney   Gazette;'    and  the  said   deponent 
saith  that  the  said  publication  is  a  false,  scaDdalous, 
and  malicious  libel  upon  him,  both  in  his  piivate  dia- 
racter  and  in  his  trade  or   profession,   and  hath  a 
tendency  to  degrade  or  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of 
society,  and  to  injure  him  in  his  said  trade  or  pro- 
fession ;  and  as  this  deponent  verily  believes,  froin  the 
nature  of  the  publication,  the  same  was  composed  and 
printed  with  the  express  intention  of  injuring  deponent 
in  his  character  and  circumstances,  without  any  just 
cause  or  provocation. 

E.  W.  O'Shaughnessy:* 

^^  On  being  called  upon  by  the  Court  to  show  cause 
why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  granted  id 
the  case.  Dr.  Lang  submitted  the  following  affidavit^ 
Which  was  accordingly  read  in  Court : — 

"  '  {In  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Soiith  fVala.) 

***  John  Dunmore  Lang,  of  Sydney,  Doetor  of  J^vioitf  > 
and  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  Sydney,  midQiA 
oath  and  saith,  that  an  article  publiriMd  in  a  oeaMB 
public  newspaper  called  *  The  Colonist/  en  the  iqoqbI 
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day  of  April  last  past,  of  which  he  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  the  author,  was  written  wholly  and  solely 
with  a  view  to  point  out^  to  the  reputable  and  virtuous 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  the  moral 
unfitness^  and  the  political  incompetency,  of  any  person 
who  had  arrived  in  this  territory  as  a  transported  felon, 
for.  having  the  management  of  so  powerful  and  ia- 
flaential  an  engine  as  the  public  press  in  any  country, 
but  espiecially  in  a  country  appropriated  by  the  Par- 
tiameat  of  Gceat  Britain  for  the  transportation  of  felons 
"-^hiH  deponent  believing  that  any  measure^  which  has 
the  effect  of  placing  the  pre.ss  in  the  hands  of  such 
fMHrsons  ilirthis  country,  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
^degrade  the  character  of  this  community  in  the  es- 
«Uincttion  of  all  reputable  men  in  the  mother  country, 
4o  lowi^f  the  standard  of  public  morals  in  the  colony^ 
'to  eouhtae^rac;!  the    ends   for  which   this  colony  was 
originally  established  as   a  penal   settlement  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  to  prevent  the  attainment  of 
those  political  privileges  and  advantages  for  which  its^ 
free  inhabitants  have  repeatedly  petitioned.     And  this 
deponent  fuiiher  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  it  is  his 
belief  and  conviction  that  the  voluntary  assumption 
of  the  iHanagement  of  the  press  by  an  emancipated 
convict,  or  transported  felon,  who  has  obtained   his 
freedom  in  this  convict  colony,  is  itself  a  sufficient 
and  satisfactot*y  evidence  that  such  emancipated  con- 
,mck  is  not  A  really  reformed  character,  and  cannot 
jritherefbre'  hb  trusted  by  society,  with  any  degree  :of 
afiifety,.  or  without  the  greatest  danger  to  its  own  best 
ilrinteresti,  wth  the  management  <>f  so  daqgies^)^/^ 
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engine    ta  the  public  press,   especially  in  a  Colony 
established  for  the  reformation  of  conyidts ;  bat  that 
while  this  deponent,  acting  on  such  belief  and  eon^ 
viction,  conceived  it  his  duty»  as  a  member  of  sodetjj 
and  more  especially  as  a  minister  of  rdigion,  to  adopt 
all  such  fair  and  honourable  means  as  the  public  prM 
afforded,  for  effecting  the  discontinuance  of  a  systenii 
which  was  nevertheless  tolerated  and  is  aCill  in  foil 
operation  in  this  colony,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
and  detriment  to  the  whole  community  with  which  it 
was  fraught,  it  was  by  no  means  either  the  wish  or  the 
intention  of  the  said  deponent  to  injure  the  plaintiff  iD 
this  action  in  his  private  character,  or  to  prevent  him 
him  from  earning  an  honest  livelihood  in  any  other 
reputable  situation,   than  that  of  editor  to  a  public 
newspaper,  which  he  wis  competent  to  hold»    And  thii 
deponent  further  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  although 
he  was  not  influenced  to  write  the  article  aforesaid  by 
any  personal  provocation  he  had  rei^ived  from  the  said 
plaintiff,  but  was  actuated  merely  by  a  regard  for  tbi 
genet*al  welfare  of  this  community,  it  is,  nevertheleiSi 
true  and  notorious,  that  the  said  plaintiff  has  embraced 
every  opportunity,  both  before  the  publication  of  ih^ 
said  article,  and  again  and  again  thereafter,  of  em- 
ploying the  public  press,  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of 
/The   Sydney  Gkzette,'  for  the   purpose   of  blastiiig 
the  reputation  of  this  deponent  as  a  member  of  socie^* 
and  of  ruining  his  character  as  a  minister  of  religioD> 
of  which  this  deponent  can  exhibit  abundant  evidenoo; 
and  that,  therefore,  the   said  plaintiff,   having  gitca 
:mueh  provocation,  and  having  also  taken  the .  law  i&to 
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bis  own  hands^  is  not  entitled  to  seek  reparation  tor  any 
supposed  injury  he  conceives  he  has  sustained  from 
the  publication  of  the  said  article,  as  he  does  not  come 
into  Court  with  clean  hands.  And  this  deponent  fur** 
ther  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  it  is  his  belief  and 
conyiction,  that  the  present  action  has  not  originated 
in  say  consciousness  of  injury  sustained  \>y  the  plain- 
tiff through  the  publication  of  the  aforesaid  article, 
but  has  been  brought  at  the  instigation  of  certain  evil- 
disposed  peHsonSy  who  have  taken  up  a  strong  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  this  deponent,  for  his  zealous  and 
successful  efforts  in  promoting  the  moral  welfare  and 
the  general  advancement  of  this  colony ;  this  depo^ 
nent  being  credibly  informed  that  a  subscription-paper 
has  been  circulating  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  tp  collect 
«noi%ey»  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  eaabling  the  said 
plaintiff  to  obtain  justice  in  this  case,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  proHBecuting  the  said  deponent,  if  possible,  to 
his  entire  ruin. 

John  Dunmorb  Lai4g.' 

■->  **  Dr.  L.  then  addressed  the  Court  in  a  speech  of 
two  hours,  of  which,  however,  we  can  only  present  our 
readens  with  the  following  abstiuct : — 

•  **  '  Although  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public 
in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  1  now  find 
myself,  I  cannot  but  account  myself  fortunate  in  being 
permitted  to  speak  in  my  own  behalf  in  any  circum^ 
stances  whatever.  It  is  a  privilege  I  hav«  seldom 
in  this  colony  for  jnany  years  past;  for  cofit- 
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stituied  as  the  colonial  press  has  been  till  .very  hUAj, 
and  engaged,  as  I  have  been,  in  nndeftakings  whtdi 
have  appeared  to  me  to  be  connected  with  the  advance? 
ment  of  the  public  welfare,  I  have  often  been  obliged 
to  sit  silent,  while  my  character  was  traduced,  imd 
my  motives  and  actions  misrepresented  by  the  pfefaii 
without  being  permitted  to  say  a  single  word  for  myself 
in  any  way. 

<'  *  During  the  long  period  I  have  resided  in  this  jco? 
lony,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe^^that  the  pror 
(ress  of  that  system  of  reformation,  for  which  it  was  ori- 
gnildly  established,  was  not  only  slow,  but  was  retarded 
at    every  step    by    certain    counteracting    influences 
within  the  colony ;  that  the  state  of  society,  in.regsrd 
to  the  prevalaice  of  virtuous  feelings  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  was  exceedingly  degraded ;  and  that 
th^  standard  of  public  morals  was  so  low,  that  crune 
itself  was  on  all  hands  openly  and  unUtishingly  dig- 
nified with  the  honourable  epithet  of  misfortuie.    It^ 
looking  around   for  the   cause  and  origin  of  sod  a 
state  of  things,  I  could  not  help  observing  also  that 
the  press  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about.     That  mightiest  engine,  which  the  Almighty 
had  ever  enabled  mortal  man  to  make  use  of  for  the 
reformation  of  society,  bad,  it  seemed  to  me,  been  em- 
ployed in  this  colony  to  increase  and  to.  perpetuate  its 
.moral  degradation.     Poison,  it  appeared  to  me,  had 
been  cast,  into  that  fountain,  which  the  All-meio&l 
had  opened  to   pour  forth    healing  waters  over  ^ 
whole  face  of  society ;   and  that  which  hod  been  gifts 
by  Divine  Providence  as  a  spirit  of  heaiih  4d  BUudEisd, 
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h^&i  to  tise  the  phraseology  of  the  poet^  been  tmh%- 
£>raied;.m  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men,  into  a  Vety 
gobiin  damn'd.  ^ 

-  '*  'It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  geneval 
Teforinatidn  could  either  be  expected  or  hoped  for' in 
tiiid  colony,  until  the  press  itself  should  be  reformed 
^-<^tiil  that  powerful  engine  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  in  whom  the  public  could  place  con- 
iidence,  to  whom  they  could  lo<^  up  with  some  de- 
gree of  respect  as  their  guides  and  instructors,  and  to 
wbcwe  opinions  they  would  not  be  ashamed  to  defer. 
In  consid^ng  the  state  of  things  in  the  colony  more 
fmrlicularly  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I  could  not 
faelp  observing,  that  '  The  Sydney  Gaisette/  the  oldest 
paper  in  the  colony,  the  only  one  that  was  published 
three  times  a  week,  was  under  the  management  of  &n 
indivii0al,  who  had  been  transported  to  this  colony 
for  bis  /crimes,  and  who,  within  the  last  few  years,  had 
held  the  situation  of  somebody's  con  vict-servant  or 
govemment^man  in  the  town  of  Sydney— a  situation, 
an  comparison  with  which^  iii  reference  to  the  moral 
<bhatacter  it  implied,  the  lowest  pauper  in  England 
had  nitich  to  boast  of— ^nay,  and  that  the  associate  y>f 
this  individual  in  his  editorial  labours,  was  another 
individual  actually  undergoing  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation^ a9  a  convict  holding  a  mere  ticket  of  leave*' 
.  6  l'':^  In  (these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
.was  thebounden  duty  of  every  person  who  had  the 
v^elfare  of  the  colony  at  heart,  and  who  felt  himisetf 
niull'ii&mpetietit  to  the  task^  to  ekpose,  and  therebyy  if 
1fi()flBible^':to  {mt  an  end  to  a  system  Which' admitted 
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such  enormitiesk    With  this  view*  and  With  this  yieit 
alone,  was  the. article  written,  for  which   I  am  now 
called  to  answer  before  Your  Honours,  as  a  Mm^ 
8caiidalou«>  and    maliciouiEt    libel.    That    article'  Was 
written  to  ittipresb  Upon  the  reputable  portion  of 
community  this  important  principle,-^hat  an  ii 
who  had  been  transported  to  this  colony  for  bis  crinneS) 
was  incompetent  to  hare  ih^  management  of  aueh  ifl 
engine  aa  the  preas  in  New  South  Walcs-^that  a  atals 
of  things  which  permitted  such  an  individual  to  lunune 
the  management  of  such  an  en^gine  waa  a  poaitivf 
disgrace  to  thia  colony^  dangerous  to  the  intereats  of 
pure  morality,  atad  the  greatest  obstaole  that  cooU 
possibly  exist  to  the  attainment  of  thosfe  political  rigUi 
and  privileges  which  all  classes  of  its  free  ilifaabitsnii 
so  ardently  desire. 

''  '  The  principle  contended  for  ib  the  article  rdensd 
tOy  viz.-'^that  an  emancipated  convict  is  iaoompeteat  to 
have  the  management  of  the  public  prbss,  coald  niMt 
for  one  moment  admit  of  qaeistion  in  Englattd  t  and  if 
isuch  a  ^uettion  is  entertained,  aad  recfutTes  Is  IM 
agitated  here»  it  only  shoWs  that  we  are  as  mosh  at 
the  antipodes  of  Orelit  Britainin .point of  aibiai  feilil|^) 
as  we  are  in  point  of  geographical  position^  JKotvM* 
cipat^d  convict  would  ever  dream  of  aakidg^  sadi  i 
bold  experiikieht  oa  the  forbearabee  of  the  ^eomaiuai^i 
as  to  assume  the  management  of  so  pow^al  aa  ieilgiBB 
OS  the  ^ress  in  any  of  His  Majclsty's  three  langdefDlJ 
and  if  the  enormity  has  b^eh' piaciaaed  ahd  tcderHs' 
here,  it  only  shows  how  deeply  We  hai^  Binik>  ift  i 
community,  below  ?tlie  ataitdard  of  pit/t4\t  feelinf  H 
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£iiglaad ;  and  how  absolately  tiecess^ftty  it  \$t  for  tbOft« 
who  have  the  welfkns  of  this  colony  at  heart>  to  tnak^ 
the  tnost  slrenvouB  and  unremitting  efforts  to  put  ati 
tad  to  a  ayst^m  which  permits  such  Mormiti^d,  and 
liitreby  to  elevata  iht  tone  of  public  feeling  in  thi» 
colony  to  ita  proper,  ita  English  level. 

**  'It  will  doub<tess  be  argued  in  reply  to  ihia  reason- 
ing^' that  tlie  slate  of  things  in  this  colony  is  very  different 
firbin  what  it  is  in  England — that  we  have  here  a  com* 
omnity  consisting  in  gr^t  measure  of  emancipated 
tscM^rtctH)  and  a  large  number  of  conticts  in  actual 
bondage  i  but  this  difference,  so  fiir  from  rendering  it 
aiihar  e:tpedient  or  safe  for  the  commnnity  to  hate  the 
|yfe6s  in  tbU  colony  under  such  management  as  ^The 
SydAay  Ga^etob^'  is  under  at  this  wiotnent,  increases 
the  danger  of  euch  a  state  of  things  tenfold,  and  re»* 
ders  k  a  tnatter  of  still  more  nrgent  and  imperious 
inecessity  to  have  feo  preposterous  a  system  brought  tti 
an  ead» 

**  *  Your  Honours  are  well  aware  of  the  nature  and 
jgitrength  of  those  feelings  that  constitute  what  rs  styled 
^^fU  4t  corp$^^h(y^  tWy  warp  a  man's  understandings 
und  ee6op'Mt  a  totally  different  channel  for  his  affec* 
im^  froth  tke  ode  in  which  they  would  othel^vi«e  hare 
fto«red.  What,  then,  I  wduld  ask,  is  the  nature  of 
ttose  feelings  that  coiadtittite  the  esprit  dt  corps  of  an 
eniatteipated  convict?  or  in  what  particular  channel  do 
his  sympathies  flow?  Why,  the  sympathies  of  an 
emancipated  convict  rtmst  necessarily  be  exercised  iii 
fiiv^r  «ff  art  and  sundry  who  belong  to  tlie  same  t^ass 
aa  he  Irafe  hithsdf  belonged  to,  and  wfco  owrtipy  the 
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tame  sitaation  fti  he  has  oocupied  himaelf--4br 'ihe 
tenauU  of  hulks  mud  jails,  for  men  who  aitfe  admHy 
undergoing  the  sentence  of  transportatioii  for  tkeir 
crimes ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  human  nature^  tbst 
when  our  sympathies  are  engaged  for  any  man's  perM, 
they  are  most  easily  transferable  to  hid  acts,  Syis- 
pathy  for  the  criminaly  on  the  part  of  the  emancipated 
convict,  thus  becomes  sympathy  for  his  crime*  The 
feeling  of  kindliness  towards  the  one  becomes  a  fesfing 
of  tenderness  towards  the  other ;  in  proof  of  whick  I 
can  appeal  to  your  Honours  for  the  truth  of  the  Atate 
ment  I  have  already  .made  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  this  colony,  viz.— that  the  name  ky 
which  crime  is  most  frequently  distinguished  in  diis 
colony  is  misfortune*  The  natural  result,  therefore)  of 
a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  press  has  been  under  Ae 
management  of  emancipated  convicts  and  ticket-of* 
leave  men,  or  of  men  who  have  the  same  49priiJe 
corps  with  these  classes  of  our  community,^— is  that  tbe 
standard  of  morals  and  of  public  feeling  has  been 
authoritatively  lowered  throughout  the  colony^  and 
that  the  press  generally  has  sunk  to  a  somewhat  cor- 
respondingly low  and  degraded  condition. -But  tbe 
principle  of  esprit  de  corps  operates  to  the  disadvantage 
and  injury  of  the  community,  in  the  case  of  an  emso^ 
cipated  convict  having  the  management  of  ihe  preHi 
in  another  and  most  important  respect :  for,  taking  it 
for  granted,  as  I  feel  constrained  to  do,  that  an  eman- 
cipated convict,  who  assumes  the  management  of  such 
an  engine  as  the  press  in  this  colony,  nuist  neceMuiiy 
be  an  unreformed  character,  what  regard  caii^theinaB> 
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iW))o  Itafl  no  oh^*acter  of  his  own«  have  for  the  character 

^Mothers  1   Hifl  object^  in  accc^^nce  with  the  well- 

JiiiQWB  priiiciples  of  human  nature,  must  necessarily 

:h^  to  fedoce  all  and  sundry  to  the  same  level  with 

Jiii^^ie)f*-rrto  obliterate  the  fiense  or  recollection  of  his 

qwn  disgrace  by  obliterating  the  distinctions  between 

v^c^d  virtue^ 

.  *'  'JSow,  considering  that '  The  Sydney  Gazette '  had 
:be^n  the  prime  source  of  pollution,  and  the  chief  cause 
vof  the  degradation  of  the  press,  in  this  colony,  and 
q<H)»ideHng  also,  that  this  had  arisen  from  that  paper 
.befog  at  present  under  the  management  of  convicts 
,4^d  emancipated  convicts,  as  well  as  from  its  having 
been  lil^iost  all  along  under  the  influence  of  men  whose 
«ei|tii^0ntd  and  opinions  had  been  formed,  and  whose 
iCha^apteri:  had  been  cast,  in  that  mould  ; — it  appeared 
to  jQft!^  that  I  should  be  discharging  a  public  and  most 
impprtiptfit  duty,  by  pointing  out  to  the  colony  the  true 
character  of  a  system  of  such  enormity,  that  so  pow- 
jerful  and  influential  an  engine  as  the  press  might,  if 
possible,  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  incompetent 
and  unworthy  persons* 

*'  /  And  to  satisfy  Your  Honours  that  such  was  the 

real  origin  and  object  of  the  article  which  has  been 

characterized  by  the  plaintiff  as  a  false,  scandalous, 

Itnd :  mahcious  libel,  I  shall  read  a  portion  of  it  to 

^yollr  Honours  : — ^ 

^^  When  the  business  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  was 
merely  to  ^report  the  common  occurrences~-the  acci- 
dents: aiidt  offeiices--fQf  the  day,  and  especially  when 
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h)s   rrftders  comprised   only  a   smali   portion  of  the 

general  }>opulation,  his  office   wms   neither  impoitiDt 

nor  influential :   soch  was  the  state  of  the  peiiodical 

literature  of  Great  Britain  within  the  recollection  of 

n^any  individuals  yet  alire :  the  masB  of  the  p^qde 

werr  utterly  devoid  of  curiosity  as  to  what  was  Imp- 

}^nin^  in  the  great  world  around  them ;  and  die  Dh 

serable  periodical  press  of  the  period  merely  furnished 

iHe    cv^untry    sqnire,  the  parish   cler^gyman*  and  the 

village  milliner,  with  a  list  of  the  births,  maniageSi 

and  deaths  of  the  day. 

"  The  first  important  event  that  led  to  a  different 

*tate  of  thinirs — arousing  the  nation  from  its  state  of 

letharvn^',  and  exciting  the  press  into  Tigorons  action— 

wail  the  American  war;  an  event,  which  in  one  day 

sfi^red  tliineon  flourishing  colonies  from  the  pwent 

state,  and  fuhjjected  the  British   arms  to  a  aeries  of 

x^ixastro'us    repulses,  such   as  they  had  never  expe- 

TnmCfxi  from  all  the  chivahy  of  France.     That  eventi 

awakening  as  it  did  a  warm  sympathy  on  bdialf  of 

the  injured  aihi  oppressed  Americans  in  the  hreast  of 

;i  1*T^^  pn^}x^rtion  of  the  general  intelligence  and  w 

1 1^  of  the  nation,  led  the  people  at  lai^ge  to  inquirei 

vMi  th^  iM>c  hand,  into  the  political  rights  of  th«r  (A- 

J.>w  *uh*ect*.  the  late  colonists  of  America:    and  to 

h.  1.4  an  )n<)uest,  on  the  other,  on  tiie  miserable  policy 

.^l*  thoH    niler?,  whoso  incapacity  and  gross  misma.- 

i\^;;x*nu^nt  had  made  the  nation — 

A  ilMtiny  meet, 
^-^  4iri(  iniUi  dwl««o««  M  Ibal  with  riitet. 

**  ^Uytly  after  this  period  of  national  exeitenenl^  the 
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Frebcb  revolution  came  like  a  thtindeivclap  tipon  the 
dweOers  in  the  world.  By  that  earthquake ^  in  the 
cottne  of  which  the  tenth  part  of  the  Babylonish  city 
ftU%  atid  the  $UH  and  moon  %oere  darkened,  and  the  stars 
refused  to  give  their  light ;  in  the  political  firmament  of 
an  todent  European  kingdom^  the  minds  of  men  were 
Iqgiun  strongly  excited^  and  the  press  began  to  exercise 
an  infinence  and  a  power  which  it  had  never  done 
before*  The  nature  and  character  of  this  excitement 
Were  altogether  political ;  and  the  inquiries  to  which  it 
l^d  respected  the  constitution  and  the  administratioti 
of  government,  and  the  national,  civil,  and  political 
rights  of  tnen. 

.  ''The  unfortunate  issne  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  military  despotism  in  which  it  terminated,  enabled 
the  TolryilBm  of  England  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  age 
for  a  whole  quarter  of  a  century,  by  involving  the 
nation  in  what  is  now  considered,  almost  tiniversally, 
ani  unjust  and  unnecessary  war.  But  that  war  came 
to  an  endr  and  so  also  did  the  peace  that  followed  it; 
for  in  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity  the  revolutionary 
drum  was  again  beat  fiercely,  and  France,  Belgium, 
and  Poland  were  fearfully  convulsed  to  their  centres. 
Surrounded  as  they  were  with  the  ocean- waves,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  British  Isles  could  remain 
unaffected  in  the  midst  of  this  moving  of  the  waters: 
the  revolutionary  wave  passed  over  them  also,  and  the 
Reform  Bill  was  the  earliest  grand  result  of  the  mighty 
movement  that  ensued.  In  the  progress  of  that  move- 
ment, the  press  suddenly  assumed  a  position  which  it 
iiad.  never  occupied  before,  and  began  to  exert  an  in- 
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fluence  which  no  party,  however  wealthy^  or  munefoos, 
or  powerful,  could  disregard  with  impunity:  for,  in- 
stead of  merely  affording  the  country  squire,  the  parish 
clergyman,  and  the  village  milliner,  a  list  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  day,  as  it  did  fifty  years 
ago,  that  powerful  engine  now  commands  the  -willing 
attention  of  myriads  and  myriads  more  of  the  general 
population,  and  has  acquired  the  power  of  influencing, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  vast  masses  of  men. .  In 
short,  the  object  of  the  press  is  no  longer  to  furnish 
a  list  of  'hair-breadth  'scapes,  and  moving. accidents 
by  flood  and  field,'  but  to  enlighten  the  understand!^ 
and  to  guide  the  judgment  of  nations,  and  diereby  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race.     In  pod*- 
suance  of  this  object  it  has  reared  for  itself  a  dictatorial 
throne  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  and  giv^i  forth  bof^ 
for  t^e  general  wel&re  of  society,  which  evea  monarete 
must  obey  :  it  sits  in  judgment  on  all- matters  of  foieig& 
and  domestic  policy ;  and  from  its  oltimate  dedmris 
there  lies  no  appeal :  it  holds  its  inqoests  on.thetdut- 
racters  and  principles  of  all  public  men,  from  die  flfist 
magistrate  of  the  state  to  the  meanest  canstalxter>Jiiid 
whereas  the  old  British  constitution  admowledged'Odiy 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  it  has  in  so  far'iiew«^nio8elUd 
that  constitution,  as  to  get  itself  acknowledgei -tk^ 
fourth,  and  that  not  the  least  influential  'estate 'of -tke 
realm.  -   >  •■ 

^'  What  then  shall  we  think  of  the  state  ofthingrJi(& 
community,  formed  of  British  subjects,  in  ^hi(^#s 
manager  of  so  powerful  an  engine,  the  >oeciip«it^> 
4situation  of.  such  commanding  i&flueiicfe  and  sodi-ftiK^ 
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.  responaibilityy  is  an  individual,  who  was  only  yesterday, 
as  it  were,  a  transported  felon,  and  whose  ankles  are 
probably  still  blue  with  the  marks  of  his  iron  fetters? 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  presumption  of  the  party 
or  parties  who  could  insult  the  good  feelings  of  a  whole 
community  by  such  an  arrangement?  What  shall  we 
Ihink  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of  that 
community  itself,  that  could  tolerate  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  single  day  ? 

*'  After  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Howe,  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Mansfield  acted  for  several  years  as  editor 
of  the  V  Sydney  Gazette,'  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
which  he  had  made  with  Mr.  H.  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death;. but  that  arrangement  being  found  dis- 
.  ^dmantageoas  4o  the  trustees,  it  was  broken  off,  and  an 
enga^atent  made  with  the  Rev.  H.  Carmichael,  A.  M,, 
who  was  then  classical  professor  in  the  Australian 
^College,  to  conduct  the  paper.     Mr.  C.  accordingly 
yiiid  :^.  (qt  a  quarter  of  a  year;   but  having  on  one 
vpcca«ion  written  a  leading  article,  in  which  he  thought 
: proper  to  ^maintain  that  the  salaries  of  certain  high 
.  ^functionaries  in  the  colony  were  much  more  than  a 
>j«asonabld  compensation  for  the  services  they  rendered 
;. to  the  , community ;  and  articles  of  that  nature  being 
^altogether  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  obsequiousness 
.and  servility  <  to  the  powers  that  be,  which  had  uni- 
formly   distinguished    '  The   Sydney   Gazette  ; '    and 
rlilr,;  G!.^'jrefusing,  moreover,  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
'  rpaigg^d  foe  th^  f^iitite  ; — ^his  services  were  dispensed 
f:withiA:^'Summary  a  manner,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
i'sf^vitedc  bim  ^150  damages  in  a  civil  action  which  he 
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brought  against  Mrs.   Howe's  trustees  for  breach  of 
engagement. 

^'  The  late  Mr.  Howe^  being  unfortunately  supposed 
useful  to  the  late  colonial  administrations  in  a  variety 
of  W9LJS,  was  treated   by  these  administrations  with 
especial  indulgence,  and  occasionally  received  iayonrs, 
which  the  rival  editors  of  the  colony  could  not  even 
hope  to  obtain.     In  this  way  a  person  of  the  name  of 
O'Shaughnessy  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  government- 
man  or  convict  servant^  and  was  found  so  useful  in  that 
capacity^  as  a  collector  of  accidents  and  general  re* 
porter  to  the  paper,  that  Mr.  H.  treated  him  with  much 
more  indulgence  as  a  convict«-servant  than  he  could 
have  had  directly  from  the  government  as  the  holder  of 
a  ticket  of  leave.     O'Shaughnessy^  our  readers  will 
perceive,  was  of  the  class  of  specials  or  literary  con- 
victs — a  class,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  rightly  considered 
as  far  more  dangerous  to  th6  reputable  portion  of  this 
community  than  the  poor  Irish  White-Boy  or  English 
machine-breaker,   and  accordingly    ordered    the   hit 
Governor  to  send  direct  to  the  penal  settlements  of 
Wellington  Valley,  Moreton  Bay,  or  Norfolk  Island ; 
but  of  which  General  Darling  occasionally  allowed  in- 
dividuals, in  direct  contravention  of  that  salutary  r^o- 
lation,  to  get  back  to  Sydney,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  colony.     At  what  time  or   in  what    manner 
O'Shaughnessy  obtained  his  emancipation — whether  by 
servitude  or  by  favour—- we  neither  know  nor  care ;  hot 
during  the  respective  incumbencies  of  the  Rev.  Messrs* 
Mansfield  and  Carmichael,  he  occasionally  wrote  se- 
xrondary  articles  for  *  The  Sydney  Gazette/  (by  whose 
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proprietors  he  was  still  engaged  as  reporter^  cleric,  and 
newsmonger)  which ,  in  order  to  enable  those  who 
5vere  no  judges  of  style  to  distinguish  from  his  prin- 
cipal'sy  were  generally  indicated  by  an  index  or  hand« 

*'  Whether  Mrs,  Howe  and  her  trustees  are  judges  of 
style  or  not,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deternune ;  but  this 
we  know  and  are  assured  of^  that  they  must  be  very 
indifferent  judges  of  propriety,  and  that  their  estimate 
of  tha  intellect  and  the  moral  feeling  of  this  colony 
must  be  sufficiently  low  :  for^  on  the  discontinuance 
of  Mr*  Carmichael's  engagement*  they  deemed  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  late  government-man  to  Mr.  Robert 
Qowe,  ^  competent  person  to  occupy  the  high,  com- 
manding, influential)  and  responsible  situation  of  editor 
of  wh^t  ought  otherwise  to  have  been  the  first  periodical 
in  the  country ;  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  measures  of 
the  colpnial  government,  whether  towards  the  free  or 
towards  the  bond ;  to  offer  his  opinion  authoritatively 
on  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  system  of  penal 
discipline  in  this  convict  colony — that  system,  of  which 
he  had  himself  been  so  notorious  an  instance  of  the 
gross  abuse ;  to  hold  an  inquest  thrice  a  week  on  the 
characters  and  actions  of  all  public  men ;  and  to  in* 
fluence,  for  good  or  evil,  to  a  degree  which  almost  no 
other  situation  in  the  colony  can  enable  its  occupant 
to  do,  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  entire 
population. 

^ .  ,f^  If  Mra.  Howe,  therefore,  has  had  to  lament  over  the 
grs^ual  but  almost  total  destruction  of  a  splendid  pro- 
p^y,  she  must  ascribe  the  circumstance,  in  great  mea- 
sure^ to  the  insult  she  was  most  unfortunately  advised 
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to  perpetrate  on  the  common  sense  and  good  •feeling  of 
this  community^  in  elevating  Mr.  Edward  O'Shangh* 
nessy  to  the  rank  of  editor  of  '  The  Sydney  Gazette  :* 
nay 9  if  this  colony  had  not  actually  been  almost  as 
totally  devoid  of  right  feeling,  as  such  conduct  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  it,  the  property  in  question 
would  have  been  utterly  annihilated  years  ago :  for  in 
what  other  part  of  the  British  empire,  we  would  ask; 
would  any  number  of  reputable  persons  be  found'  to 
allow  a  paper,  edited  by  an  individual,  who  was  only 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  a  transported  felon,  to  etiter  their 
doors? 

^*  But  the  evil  done  to  this  colony  generally,  by  th« 
introduction  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  into 
such  a  situation  as  the  one  he  occupies,  is  of  a  still 
more  serious  kind  :  in  short,  it  is  the  most  effectual 
means  that  could   possibly  be  adopted  by  the  wont 
enemies  of  the  colony,  to  lower  its  character  in  the 
estimation  of  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  and  to  bring  it  into  absolute  con- 
tempt.    If  Mr.  Bulwer,*  for  instance,  were  to  briogf 
forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  founded 
on  our  colonial  petitions  of  former  years,  to  grant  this 
colony   a   House   of  Assembly ;    and  if  we  had  any 
private  interest  to    serve  in   preventing  that    '*  con- 


*  A  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  House  of  Aisembly  ^ 
the  colony  had  been  forwarded  by  a  large  party  of  the  eoloniats,  ohiliT 
of  the  class  of  emancipists,  to  Mr.  Bulwer.  Mr.  Morrison,  M.Pf  ^ 
Fore -street,  London,  was  the  head  of  the  mercantile  establishment  in 
which  the  convict  Watt  had  been  employed  whfen  he  committed  tbe 
crime  for  which  he  was  transported. 
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sumn)ation  devoutly  to  be  wish'd/'  and  were  deter- 
mined^ as  we  generally  are,  to  carry  our  point,   we 
should  just   adopt  the  following  plan  ;*  and  however 
favourably  disposed  the  House  might  otherwise  be  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  by  granting 
the   earnest  prayer  of  nine-tenths  of  its  respectable 
inhabitants,  we  are  confident   we  should  succeed   in 
defeating  the  measure.     We  should  call  on  Mr.  James 
Moirison,  M.  P.,  of  Fore-street,  London,  who  unfor- 
tiinately  knows  as  much  about  some  of  the  worthies 
of  *  The  Gazette  Office'  as  we  do  ourselves,  and  who 
would  therefore  feel  disposed  to  take  up  any  subject 
in  which  they  are  personally  concerned  ;  and  we  should 
give  him  a  friendly  hint  as  to  how  it  was  proper  to 
proceed  in  defeating  the  object  of  the  colonial  petition. 
As  soon,  theny  as  Mr.  Bulwer  had  finished  his  luminous 
and  argumentative  speech,  setting  forth  the  population 
and  resources,  the  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  rapid 
extension  and  the  future  advancement  of  the  colony, 
and   concluding  by   pointing   out   to  the    honourable 
House  the  propriety  of  granting  a  House  of  Assembly 
to  so  loyal,   and  flourishing,   and   hopeful   a  colony, 
Mr.  Morrison  would  start  up  to  second  the  motion, 
and  he  would  do  so  in  some  such  terms  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  '  I  rise  to  express  my  cordial  assent  to  every  syl- 
lable that  has  fallen  from  my  honourable  friend,  in 
regard  to  the  rapid  growth  and  the  present  prosperity 
of  His  Majesty's  colony  of  New  South  Wales :  but,  as 
my  honourable  friend  appeared  to  me  not  to  have  his 
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argumeat  in  favour  of  granting  n  Houss  ot  Ammikif 
to  that  colony  supported  by  suflScienUy  uMxceptiOurtle 
authority,  it  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
supply  this  material  defect  in  my  honouimble  friend's 
speech,  by  producing  an  authority^  in  support  of  tke 
various  forcible  and  convincing  statem^its  of- my  1m^ 
nourable  friend,  to  which,  I  am  confident,  thk  Hmm 
will  most  cheerfully  bow.   I  hold  in  my  band,  therefiM^- 
a  file  of  that  respectable  colonial  journal,  '  The  Sydfii^ 
Gazette/  which,  it  seems,  is  now  condocted  b^lhat 
paragon  of  editors,  Mr.  Edward  O'ShanghneiBy;;  ^mho- 
had  the  honour  to  be  transported  from  Dublin  a  Ut 
years  ago,  and  who,  (thanks  to  the  admirable  syateai^ 
penal  discipline  in  our  Australian  colonies  1)  inelead  ^if 
being  sent  direct  to  a  penal  settlement,  agreeably  ln^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  express  orders^  along  with  the  other 
special  scoundrels  of  his  class,  was  suffered  to  remttB 
in  that  hot-bed  of  pollution,  the  town  of  Sydaey,  ifhtfe 
he  lived  as  comfortably  all  tiie  time  of  his  sealtoM 
as  ever  he  had  done  in  his  life^  in  the  capacity  of  9K 
vernment-man,  or  convict  servant,  to  the  late  ad^' 
of  'The  Sydney  Gaa^tte;'  and  where  he  novcop^ 
ducts  that  hopeful  journal  himself,  as  literary  ^dietatoi'' 
to  the  colony;  and  ever  and  anon  advocates  the.nectf*^ 
sity  of  a  House  of  Assembly  for  the  said  ccimjr^' 
the  very  same  grounds  as  those  09l.  which,  k  ismfff 
advocated  by  my  honourable  friends    Jfaw,  althongb 
I  would  most  unhesitatingly  support  my  booDiaaUi' 
friend's  motion  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  I;  wu^^ 
inform  the  Honourable  Hpu«e,  that  supported  as  ii'M^ 
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is^^tbeiv respectable  authority  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  I 
s)illU  do  something  more,  for  I  shall  propose  the  fol- 
lowing amendments,  viz. — 

.  ■  1  Ut,'  That  in  the  event  of  a  House  of  Assembly  being 
geantad  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  thrice- 
coovigted  ,felonS|  at  the  penal  settlements  of  Norfolk 
Idbod  and  Moreton  Bay,  be  empowered  to  send  knights 
of!%^e  »hire,  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  said 
muse,  and — 

.  „i'..3n41yr  That  in  the  event  of  a  House  of  Assembly 
being  granted  to  the  convict  colony  of  New  Soiith 
W^lea,~^in  which  men  like  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  are 
allowed  to  direct  public  opinion, — the  inmates  of  His 
Majesty's  prison  of  Newgate  be  empowered  to  send 
dowo  two  of  theirnumber  in  future  to  represent  them 
in  this  House,  irons  and  alL' — Parliamentary  Debates, 
Nem  Series* 

'^  After  such  an  expos6,  the  colonial  petitioners,  how- 
ever numerous  and  however  respectable,  would  be  sure 
to  get  a  horse-laugh,  instead  of  a  House  of  Assembly, 
from  the  Commons,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  how- 
ever eloquently  supported  that  petition  might  be  by 
Mr-r  Bolwer,  or  by  any  body  else.  Whoever  there- 
fore is  desirous  of  seeing  a  House  of  Assembly  in  this 
colony,  let  him  endeavour  by  all  means  to  shut  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  mouth  on  that  subject  in  future." 

"  *  It  will  doubtless  be  urged  in  reply  to  these  obser- 
vations, that  an  emancipated  convict  is  restored  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  subject,  and  may 
therefore  undertake  the  management  of  the  press,  as 
well  as  fill  any  other  situation  for  which  he  is  com- 

VOL.    II.  s 
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petent.     I  admit  that  the  emancipated  convict  is  re- 
stored to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  subject, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  free  to  claim,  and  is  sure  to  receive, 
the  protection  of  the  law  as  a  member  of  society,  in 
the  exercise  of  whatever  reputable  business  or  calling 
he  may  engage  in  for  earning  an  honest  livelihood, 
equally  with  any  other  free  subject  of  the  realm  t  bat 
if  it  is  meant  to  be  insinoatedi  as  is  generally  done 
when  the  case  is  argued  by  the  press  in  this  colony, 
that  the  emancipated  convict  is  restored  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  subject,  in  such  a  sense 
that  he  stands  thereafter  upoii  exactly  the  same  grouod, 
in  all  respects  whatsoever,  as  any  other  free  subject  on 
whom  the  sentenpe  of  transportation  hasr  never  passed, 
I  deny  the  position  altogether^    Wby>  if  {he  restoration 
to  rights  and  privileges,  which  an  emancipated  convict 
who  has  undergone  the  sentence  of  transportaticn  can 
rightly  claim,  is  to  be  understood  in  so  wide  and  un- 
limited a  sense  as  is  thus  contended  for ,  then  might  we 
find  an  emancipated  convict,  provided  he  had  pre- 
viously received  the  requisite  education,  sitting  onthftt 
bench  with  Your  Honours,  or  pleading  as  a,  barrister 
in  this  Court ;   for  these  are  objects  of  ambition>  to 
which  every  other  free  subject  may  look  forward  unkt 
our  happy  constitution;  in  which  miere  bumbleiiesi  of 
birth  precludes  no  tpan  from  either  seekitig  on  oUaiD* 
ing    the    highest  honoum   of  the  State*   -But  Your 
Honours  are  aware>  that  no  sucih.  anoiaaly  can  pcMibly 
occur  even  in  this  land  of  anomalies:  fdr^  in  oidei^to 
kee^  the  fountain  of  justice  pure  tuld  unsuspedted,  ^ 
to  maintain  a  becoming  res)3ect-  tot  this  HonbonUe 
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Court  throughout  the  country,  this  Court  has  found  it 
both  expedient  and  necessary  to  prefect  itself  from  the 
intrusion  of  any  such  individuals ;  insomuch^  that  not 
only  is  it  incompetent  for  an  emancipated  convict  to 
sit  on  that  bench  with  Your  Honours  as  a  judge,  or  to 
plead  in  this  Court  as  a  b&trister,  it  is  eten  incompetent 
for  him  to  practise  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  profession 
aB  an  attorney^  And/ if  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  public  welfare;  and^  for  the  interests  of  justice 
Hfid  morality  in  this  colony^  to  protect  this  Court  from 
the  intrusion  of  emandpated  convicts  into  any  depart- 
fnent  of  the  legal  profession,  are  not  these  interests 
equally  concerned v  and  does  not  regard'  for  the  public 
welfet*e  equally  demand,  that  the  situation  of  an  Editor 
of^^  publionewspaper  shall  be  protected  from  a  similar 
intmsion^ — espeoialty'  in  an  age  like  the  present,  in 
whicbthepress  claims  for  itself  a  s^ecieis  of  absolute 
dominatioff  over  fell  interests,  over  all  classes-  of  society^ 
Over  all  men  ?  If  a' judge  acts  corruptly,  he  is  amenable 
to  justice,  and' mky  be  impeached  with  comparative 
facility.;  if  a  barrister  or  attorney  acts  corruptly,  it  is 
itithe  power  of  this  Court  to  strike  him  off  the  rolls  : 
but  if  the  Editor > of  a  newspaper  acts  corruptly — if  the 
director/of  the  public  press  disseminates  opinions  that 
are  subversive  of  the  peace,  and  ruinous  to  the  morals 
of  society — ^by  what  law  shall  we  bring  him  to  justice  ? 
at  what  Imr  shall  we  impeach  him  of  his  moral  in- 
competency ?■ 'The  interests  of  justice  and  the  welfare 
of  the  public  demand,  tiierefore,  that  the  situation  of 
the  Editor  of  a  -public  journal  shall  be  protected  from 
the  intrusion;  of<  incompetent  -persons,  of  persons  in 
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whom  the  public  cannot  place  confidence,  just  as  much 
as  the  situation  of  an  attorney,  or  of  a  barrister,  or  of 
a  judge.     And  if  a  situation  of  such  commanding  in- 
fluence in  society,  as  that  which  secures  to  an  indi- 
vidual the  management  of  the  press,  is  nevertheless 
intruded  into  by  an  individual  morally  and  politically 
incompetent  to  hold  it,  one  in  whom  the  public  can 
have  no  confidence,  and  who  only  employs  his  power 
for  the  injury  of  society,  it  becomes,  the  duty  of  every 
honest  man— of  every   man   who  has  the  welfare  of 
society  at  heart — to  impeach  that  individual  of  his 
incompetency  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as  I  hare 
done  the  plaintiff  in  the  article  for  which  I  am  called  (o 
answer  this  day.     In  short,  the  man  who  would  main- 
tain that  the  restoration  of  an  individual,  upon  whom 
the  sentence  of  transportation  has  passed^  to  the  jrigbts 
and  privileges  of  a  free  subject,  renders  that  individivil 
morally   and   politically  competent   for  any  situation 
whatsoever, — that  man's  motto  is  not  Fiai  Juslitia,  but 
Ruat  calum ;  or,  in  other  words,  '  Let  all  the  distinctions 
that  subsist  in  civilized  society  be  done  away  with ;  let 
those  land-marks,   which  the  Eternal  has  estabiyied 
between  right  and  wrong,  be  entirely  removed ;  add  let 
the  world  revert  to   that  state   of  chaos  in  which  it 
existed  ere  the  Creator  said  Let  there  be  lights  attd 
separated  the  light  from  the  darkness/ 

'^  '  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  cannot  appeal  to  legal  author- 
ities ;  but  I  appeal  to  Your  Honours,  wfaetbe^  there 
are  any  to  refer  to  in  this  particular  case:  nay,  liiin 
confident  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  all  the  law-bifokl 
in  England,  of  an  emancipated  convict  assuming^  Qt^ 
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iiiandgement  of  the  press.  I  shall  take  the  liberty, 
however,  of  citing  one  or  two  cases  from  the  ancient 
classics,  to  point  out  in  what  manner  public  opinion 
usually  operated,  in  excluding  individuals,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  plaintiff,  from  situations  of  influence  and 
prominence  in  society,  even  when  the  standard  of 
puiblic  morals  was  pitched  far  lower  than  it  is  in 
Christian  nations.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, a  freedman,  who  had  somehow  acquired  an 
ttnmense  fortune  in  the  city  of  Rome,  conceived  him- 
self entitled,  on  the  ground  of  his  wealth,  to  occupy 
one  of  those  seats  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  that 
wei*e  appropriated,  by  the  law  of  Otho^  to  Roman 
Gitiaens  of  equestrian  rank.  The  poet.  Horace,  ob- 
fi^Vftig  the  circumstance,  was  moved  with  indignation 
ttt  ,$be  individual,  and,  in  an  ode  on  the  subject,  adr 
ttrebsed  him  in  such  terms  as  the  following  : — 

Ibericis  peruste  funibus  latus, 
''    *  £t  crUra  dbra  compiDde ; 


^-•%jv/    . 


/Thou  who  hast  undergone  corporal  punishment,  and 
ii^hose  legs  have  been  bound  in  double  irons,  how 
cme^t  thou  presume  to  assume  the  rank  and  place  of 
jthe  honourable  citizens  of  Rome?'  During  the  same 
^piperor  8  reign,  a  regiment  of  Roman  soldiers  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy 
ipa»<.  circumstance  which  was  held  much  more  dis- 
flipiitablein  ancient  than  it  is  in  modern .  times ;  and 
jthfi  government  had  resolved  not  only  to  ransom  them 
fj^pcV:  the  enemy,  but  to  restore  then^  to  their  place 
among  J(he  troops  of  the. line.     Qorace  felt  as  highly 
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indignant  at  the  measure  as  he  did  ia  the  case  of  the 
freedznan,  and  in  a  beautiful  ode  on  the  aubject  he  U\U8 
writes : — 

Flagitio  additis 
Damnmn.    Neqae  amissos  coloreft 

Lana  refert  medicate  fiioo : 
Nee  vera  virtus,  qaam  semel  excidity 

Curat  repooi  deterioribus. 

'  The  restoration  you  propose  is  not  only  disgraceful, 
but  a  serious  loss  to  the  comtnohwealth,  Wool^  when 
once  dyed,  never  recovers  its  original  colour  ;  and 
i/vhen  a  virtuous  character  is  once  lost,  it  cannot  be 
restored/  I  should  be  sorry  to  subscribe  to  these 
sentiments  in  their  full  extent :  I  only  quote  them  to 
show,  that  public  opinion  has  operated  in  all  countrieSi 
in  excluding,  from  situations  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence in  society,  men  vi^ho  have  6nce  deglrad^d  them- 
selves by  their  criminality  in  the  eye  Of  the  law.  And 
to  show  Your  Honours  that  the  object  of  the  article, 
which  is  stigmatized  as  a  false,  scandalous,  and  ma- 
licious libel,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  esta- 
blish this  important  principle,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  another  extract  to  the  following  effect  i— 

^*  There  are  certain  situations  of  importance  to  the 
public  in  this  colony,  which  an  emancipist  cannot  hold, 
however  irreproachable  his  subsequent  coaduct.  Bt 
cannot,  for  instance,  hold  the  situation  of  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  he  cannot  plead  as  a  barrister  in 
that  court ;  nay,  he  cannot  even  practise  as  an  attorney. 
Again,  would  the  Archdeacon  attempt  to  place  an 
emancipist,  however  irreproachable  his  colonial  cha- 
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racter^  as  Episcopalian  chaplain  in  any  district  of  the 
colony  ?  Would  the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar  appoint 
such  a  person  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest?  Or  vrould 
the  Scotch  Presbytery  ordain  him  as  a  minister  of  one 
of  the  colonial  churches  in  their  communion?  We 
think  not.  There  would  be  a  precious  outcry  over  the 
whole  colony,  if  any  such  preposterous  attempt  were  to 
be  made*  And  is  the  situation  of  an  editor  of  a  news- 
papec  of  less  importance  to  the  community  in  this 
litairary  age— this  age  of  the  despotism  of  the  press — 
tbaa  that  of  an  attorney?  or  than  that  even  of  a  district 
colonial  chaplain  ?  We  are  not  likely  to  form  a  lower 
estimate,  of  the  cleri<^al  office  than  other  men;  but  we 
hold  it  a  matter  of  as  paramount  importance  to  the 
public^  that  in, ah  age  like  the  present~r-teeming  as  it 
is  j1;q. overflowing  with  the  principles  of  revolution  and 
aoftdelity — ^the  press  should  be  in  the  hands  of  rights 
priQcii^ed  aud  right-hearted  men,  as  it  is  that  such 
men  only  should  have  access  to  the  pulpit.  And  if  a 
sincere  regard  for  th^  public  welfare  on  the  part  of  the 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  colonial 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  the  other,  precludes  the 
emancipist  from  practising  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
Irom  officiating  at  the  altar ;  why  should  he  be  allowed 
to  have  the  management  of  an  engine  which  has 
evidently  far  more  influence  on  a  lai^e  portion  of  this 
community  than  either  the  pulpit  or  the  courts  of 
law — an  engine  which,  if  not  under  the  vigorous 
and  active  management  of  men  of  sound  principle, 
sure  to  scaiier  Jirebrands^  arrows,  and  death,  and 
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to  diffuse  a  moral  pestilence  ovbf  the  whole  face  of 
society/' 

*^ '  It  will  doubtless  be  argued  in  reply,  that  to  exclude 
emancipated    convicts  from  any  situation  ih  society 
which  they  hare  ability  to  occupy,  is  repugnant  to 
those  principles  of  charity  that  distinguish  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  therefore  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship should   be  held   forth  to  help  the  emancipated 
convict  over  the  stile,  into  every  situation  which  a  free- 
man, on  whom  the  sentence  of  transportation  has  nevcpr 
passed,  may  lawfully  occupy.     But  Your  Honours  are 
well  aware  that  there  is  a  spurious  charity  in  the  world, 
which  often  passes  current  for  the  true  ;  and  thatiti^ 
dividuals  can  never  have  claims  upon  our  charitable 
feelings  inconsistent  with  the  exercisie   of  justice  to 
society  at  large.     *  Jampridem,   equidem/    exclaiined 
the  famous  Cato  in  the  Senate  House  at  Rome,  whM 
Julius  Caesar,  who  was  afterwards  emperor;  was  plslid- 
ing  for  the  manifestation  of  charitable  and  kindly^  feel- 
ings towards  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  Ci- 
tiline's  conspiracy ;    '  Jampridem,  equidem,   nos  veit 
rerum  vocabula  amisimus ;     quia  bona  aliena  hurgiri 
liberalitas,  malarum  rerum  audacia,  fortitudo  vocalar: 
eo  respublica  in  extremo  sita.     Sint  sane,  quoniam  ita 
se  mores  habent,  liberales  ex  sociorum  fortunis ;  tint 
misericordes  in  furibus  eerarii :  ne  illis  sanguinem  nos- 
trum largiantur,  et  dum  paucis  sceleratis  parcnnt,  boM 
omnes  perditum  eant.' — '  It  is  long,  indeed,  since  ^ 
lost  the  proper  designations  of  things :  for,  to  make  fies 
with  and  to  squander  away  other  people's  property  if 
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liow  called  liberality^  and  the  audacity  that  perpetrates 
the  most  flagitious  actions  is  styled  boldness  and  spi- 
lit :  at  sach  a  pass,  in  regard  to  virtuous  feeling,  has 
ih0  commonwealth  arrived.  But  if  public  feeting^  if 
public  morals,  are  indeed  in  so  low  a  state;  lei  nben 
be  liberal,  if  they  please,  with  their  own  property/  aiid 
with,  that  of  their  friends ;  let  them  show  their  kindly 
feelings,  if  they  so  incline,  to  common  thieves  and 
robbers  :  but  let  them  not  sacrifice  our  best  interests  to 
^persons  of  this  description  ;  and  while  they  manifest  a 
benignant  disposition  to  a  few  miscreants,  let  them  not 
.4^vote  the  whole  class  of  reputable  men  to  one  common 
ruin/ 

'  :** '  Particular  stress  is  laid  in  the  plaintiff's  affidavit, 
on  that  part  of  the  article  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
4ke  plaintiff  is  not  a  reformed  character.  I  shall  read 
the  portion  of  the  article  to  which^  the  plaintiff  par- 
ticularly refers : — 

f*  We  are  aware  we  shall  be  met  with  the  argument 
which  was  once  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Howe 
Jiimself,  when,  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
conversion  at  a  pubhc  meeting  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  he  observed  with  a  pardonable  degree  of  self- 
ix>mplacency,  '  Tell  me  not  what  I  was,  but  what  I 
ham,'  We  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  a 
reformed  personage  :  we  deny  that  he  is  so.  A  modest 
retiring  disposition  is  the  uniform  accompaniment  of 
sincere  penitence,  of  genuine  reformation ;  and  we 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  colony,  and  without 
the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  had  possessed  such  a  spirit  in  any  degree,  he 
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would  have  shrunk  back  frcnn  a  sitoatton  of  such 
peculiar  prominence  and  reBponsibility^  as  that  of 
Editor  of  the  '  Sydney .  Gkizette^'  even  although  it 
bad  been  injudiciously  offered  him,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  though  he  had  been  quite  fit  for  it,  on  the  other. 

*'  The  brazen-faced  impudence  of  the  msh  who  could 
presume  to  step  from  the  situation  of  govern  fx>eint-maB 
or  assigned  servant  to  the  late  Mr.  Robei^  Howe>  into 
that  of  Editor  of  'The  Sydney  Gazette/  or,  in  other 
words,  literary  dictator  to  the  lieges  in  this  colony ;  and 
could  set  himself  down  in  a  sort  of  magisteriad  chair, 
to    pronounce    authoritatively   on  the  character  and 
actions  of  reputable  men,  and  to  issue  forth  opioioofl 
to  a  gaping  public,  thrice  a-week,  on  matters  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation,  sufficiently  proves  that  he 
has  no  right  or  title  to  the  epithet  rrformedy  voA  that 
he  is  just  as  bad  at  heart  as  when  h^.  was  iegged*  in 
Dublin.     And  has  His  Majesty's  colony  of  New  Sooth 
Wales  indeed  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  we  must  bH  be 
schooled,  forsooth,  by  a  fellow  like  this^^ 

**  *  Why,  when  your  Honours  consider  what  sort  of 
an  engine  the  pness  is,  and  what  sort  of  jurisdiction  it 
claims  over  all  classes  of  society,  over  all  interests 
whatever,  I  am  sure  your  Honours  will  admit  that  a 
really  reformed  emancipated  convict  would  never  pie- 
sume  to  assume  the  management  of  such  an  engine,  or 
the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction.  And  yet  the  pfaiiotiff 
has  the  assurance  to  come  to  your  Honours  to  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  because, 

*  The  cant  word  for  apprehended  or  emunetBd, 
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forsooth,  it  has  a  tendency  to  injure  him  in  his  trade 
or  profession  J  Why,  if  he  veiitured  to  carry  on  such  -a 
trade,  or  to  exercise  suph  a  profession  in  England,  the 
populace,  would  have  him  burnt  in  effigy  for  the  insult 
he  had  dared  to  perpeUate  on  the  virtuoos  feelings  of 
the  community*        ... 

"  *  Jsubmit  then  to  your  Honours,  whether  the  article 
for  which  I  am  this  day  called  to  answer^  as  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  libel/  is,  in  any  respect, 
either  1  false,  or  scandalous,  or  malicious;  and  whether 
it  is  not  rather  a  fair  comment  on  theprinciple  or  text 
which  it  proposed  to  estslblish,— rviz»  that  an  emancipated 
convict,  that  is,  an  individual  who  has  once  been  trans- 
ported to  this  colony*  for  bis  crimes  as  a  felon,  is 
morally  >iinfit,  and  politically  incompetent,. to  undertake 
the  managen^ent  of  the  press  in;  this  convict  colony. 

^*  ^  But  the  plaintiff  has  not  only  imputed. ntialice  to 
myself,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  but  has 
made  affidavit  that  he  had  given  me  no  provocation. 
Now,  although  I  can  assure  your  Honours,  that  not  a 
line  of  that  article  was  written  from  malicious  feelings 
towards  the  plaintiff,  or  under  the  influence  of  personal 
provocation,  but  that  it  was  written  merely  to  establish 
a  principle  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
this  community ;  it  is  not  true,  as  is  stated  in  the 
plaintiff's  affidavit,  that  he  had  given  me  no  pro- 
vocation :  for  months  before  the  article  was  written, 
vTiie  Sydney  Gazette'  was  filled  with  papers  and 
paragraphs  of  every  description,  written  in  a  style  of 
the  most  personal  and  provoking  hostility  towards  my- 
self.    I  made  it  a  rule  indeed  not  to  read  such  articles, 
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nor  even  to  look  at  *  The  Gazette '  at  all ;  .and  it  was 
only  when  some   particalar  paragraph  was  forced  on 
my  attention,  that  I  came  to  know  any  thing  of  it :  bat 
having  very  recently  had  occasion  to  look  over  a  file  of 
the  plaintiff's  paper,  with  a  view  to  this  defence,  I  can 
assure  your   Honours,   I  had  to  encounter  a   perfect 
dunghill  of  personal  abuse.     In  such  circumstances,  I 
submit  to  your  Honours  whether  this  Honourable  Coart 
is  not  called  on  to  discourage  and  to  put  an  end  to 
such  prosecutions  as  the  present,  on  the  part  of  such 
individuab  as  the  plaintiff.     I  shall  read  the  following 
extract  on  this  subject,  from  the  article  so  often  re- 
ferred to : — 

'*  The  other  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  low  de- 
spicable state  of  the  colonial  press,  is  the  rabid  desire, 
so  long  evinced  by  its  respective  Editors,  to  prosecote 
one  another  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  defamation 
of  character.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  knowa  ifi 
England.  The  Editor  of  a  public  journal  there  trusts  to 
his  own  pen,  and  to  the  acknowledged  respectability  of 
his  character,  when  unjustly  attacked.  But  English. 
Editors  are  generally  gentlemen;  we  can  only  vitk- 
they  were  all  so  here.  The  peculiar  sensitiveness  .i^ 
the  colonial  tribe,  as  to  character,  is  both  amusing  and 
instructive.  When  an  honest  man  walks  along  tlie 
highway,  and  hears  a  fellow  shouting  out  unprincipkd' 
ruffian  f  he  walks  on  peaceably,  conscious  that  the 
epithet  must  be  meant  for  somebody  else,  as  it  caoaot . 
possibly  apply  to  him.  Nay,  if  the  impudent  koove 
stops  short  in  his  very  path,  and  repeats  the  obnoxioos 
expression  to  his  very  face,  instead  of  making,  a  fuse 
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about  it,  he  will  probably  merely  say,  '  Get  out  of  the 
way,  sir ;  do  you  wish  to  provoke  me  to  knock  you 
down?'  But.  whenever  certain  colonial  Editors  hear 
such  words,  or  words  to  the  same  effect,  in  their 
editorial  walks,  they  instantly  stop  short,  and  stand 
with  their  ears  pricked  up,  like  a  horse  listening  to  a 
trumpet;  for  their  conscience  tells  them  that  the  phrase 
dots  apply  to  themselves ;  and  therefore,  whenever  they 
can  identify  the  speaker,  they  have  him  up  forthwith 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  to  get  him  punished,  under 
the  famous  Lawyer's  Act,  or  Law  of  Libel,  for  telling 
the  truth." 

*^  *  It  will  doubtless  be  maintained,  that  the  character 
of  my  article,  and  the  course  I  have  taken  in  this  de- 
fence, are  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion :  but  that  religion,  which  was 
designed  for  the  reformation  of  mankind  and  the  moral 
renovation  of  the  world,  carries  in  it  terrors  to  evil- 
doers, as  well  as  praise  to  those  that  do  well ;  and 
there  is  nothing  for  which  it  ever  evinces  a  deeper 
anxiety,  than  that  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  the 
sources  of  instruction  should  be  kept  pure  and  uncon- 
rupted. 

•'  *  Individuals  will  also  be  ready  to  maintain,  that  my 
article  and  my  defence  both  evince  a  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  the  whole  class  of  emancipists.  On  this  sub- 
ject, I  beg  to  read  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
article  itself : — 

•*  If  any  evil-disposed  person  should  assert,  that  these 
reiifarks  have  been  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the 'Whole  ^class  of  emancipists,  we  have  only  this  short 
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answer  to  give — It  is  false.    We  will  yield  to  none  in 
our  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  elevate  the  character 
and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  th(»  emancipists 
generally,  and  especially  to  give  all  dne  countenance  tQ 
the  virtuous  and  well-disposed  portion  of  that  class  of 
our    colonial   population^  in  contradistinction  to   the 
worthless  and  the  vile :   but,  if  the   cirenmstaBce  d 
having  ever  been  a  convict  disqualifies  a  man  for  tiie 
bar  or  the  pulpit,  we  maintain,  with  the  best  of  feeliogp 
towards  the  emancipists  generally,  that  it  oaght  to 
disqualify  him  also  for  the  management  of:  the  press. 
There  are  five  hundred  other  situations  in  the  cotof 
in  which  an  emancipist  may  earn  bis  bread  and  find 
employment,   creditably  for  himielf  and   beneficially 
for  the  public:  why  then  should  he.t^be   suffered  to 
intrude  himself  into  a  situation  in  which  hia  very  pte* 
sence  is  an  argument,  not  against  his  own  dass  ib 
particular,  but  against  the  whole  colony^  in-  the  Pa^ 
liament  of  England  ?  " 

^'  *  During  the  whole  course  of  my  residence  in  (Us 
colony,  I  have  ever  exhibited  the  most  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  emancipists ;  and  as  a  writer  on  the  adosl 
state  of  the  colony,  I  have  not  only  evinced  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  the  elective  franchise  tb  all  respedable 
persons  of  that  class,  but  maintained  their  eligibiU^  to 
sit  as  members  of  a  future  House  of  Assembly---^ 
situation  to  which  I  trust  I  shall  ever  be  held  ineligible 
myself  as  a  minister  of  religion. 

*'  *  But  if  it  should  be  represented  as  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  minister  of  rebgion^  who,  it  will 
doubtless  be  alleged,  ought  always  to  be  meek  and 
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lowly,  like  bis  Master,  to  assume  the  vindication  of  the 
rigbls  of  the  public  and  the  claims  of  yirtue  in  this 
paiiiculai!  instance,  I  beg  to  observe^  that  there  are 
occasions  on  which  this  mild  and  gentle  deoieanour  is 
as  unbefittiiig  a  minister  of  reUgion^  as  an  opposite 
demeano«ir  is  on  all  others..  When  the  divine  Author 
df  Christianity  found  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  polluted 
with  the  presence  of  unworthy  persons,  did  he  merely 
go  up  to  them^  and  request  them  in  a  very  mild  manner 
to  walk  out?  No !  he  made  a  whip  of  small  cords»^  and 
aeoucged  them  from  within  the  saored  precincts :  and  { 
submit  to  your  Honours,  whether  I  have  been  doing 
any  thing  more,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  than  merely 
acting  on  this  precedent  and  following  up  this  example, 
in  endeayouringy  in  the  article ,  for  which  I  have  this 
day  been  called  to  answer  before  Youir:  Honours,  to 
cleanse  and  to  purify  the  press  in  this  colony.' 

**  On  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  which  was  listened 
to  throughout  with  the  most  profound  attention,  the 
Chief  Justice^  after  conferring  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  other;  Judges,  observed,  that  the  Court,  exercising 
the  functions  of  a  Grand  Jury,  but  without  entering 
in^  the  merits  of  the  case,  conceived  there  was  suf- 
.fioient  matter  upon  the  plaintiff's  affidavit  for  referring 
the  case  to  a  Jury,  and  would  therefore  make  the  Rule 
absolute. 

*'  There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Sydney  present  during  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  appeared  to  excite  the  deepest  interest. 
The  reading  of  certain  parts  of  the  obnoxious  article, 
especifilly  the  passage  containing  an  extract  of  an 
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imaginary  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr. 
Watt's  late  master,  Mr.  Morrison,  gave  general  amwe- 
ment :  even  the  stem  visage  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  co«h 
sel  for  the  plaintiff  though   he  was,  was  occasionally 
relaxed  into  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  his  client.    At  all 
events,  nothing  could  possibly  have  happened  in  tbe 
colony  more  strongly  calculated  than  this  prosecatioD, 
to  advance  the  object  for  which  the  obnoxious  artiete 
was  written,  or  eventually  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
colonial  press.    The  case  has  excited  intense  interest 
in  all  quarters,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
result  has  been  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  soundness 
of  Dr.  Lang*s  position.     Mr.  O^Shaughnessy,  it  seems, 
has  taken  the  hint,  and  made  his  exit  from  the  '  Gazette' 
Office  ;  and  although  he  has  left  a  ticket-of»Ieave  nan 
virtually  in  his  place,  we  shall  not  consider  our  task 
accomplished  till  we  have  put  down  that  enormity  aho.*' 

Although  the  Rule  (to  use  the  technical  phraseology) 
was  made  absolute^  the  colonial  judges  having  no  dis- 
cretionary power  in  such  matters ;  and  although  a 
criminal  action  was  consequently  allowed  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  case,  no  such  action  was  ever  commenced; 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  and  his  friends  having  wisely  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  prudent  to  venture  their  cause  on 
a  second  hearing.  The  moral  effect  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, however,  on  the  colony  generally  was  powerful  and 
instantaneous :  the  sentiments  to  which  expression  bad 
been  given — for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
— were  immediately  recognised  and  adopted  as  those  of 
all  reputable  men  in  the  community;  O'Shaaghnefliy 
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was  driven  from  the  office  he  had  usurped  by  the  forc6 
of  public  opinion ;  and  the  emancipist  interest — as  dis* 
tinct  from  the  interests  of  all  virtuous  men  in  the  colony 
•—reeeived  a  shock,  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of  which 
all  the  eloquence  of  a  Bulwer''^  will  in  vain  attempt  to 
retrieve  it.  In  fact,  that  interest^  which  had  been  pre^ 
dominant  in  New  South  Wales  for  twenty  years  before^ 
began  to  sink  rapidly  from  the  moment  of  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  Ul*judged  application  for  a  criminal  information 
to  protect  the  convict  press  of  the  colony  ;  and  it  has 
already  very  nearly  reached  the  humble  level  of  absolute 
insignificance. 

The  convict  Watt,  howeveri  having  in  the  mean  time 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  proprietrix  of 
*  The  Sydney  Gazette/  whom  he  was  afterwards  permitted 
to  marry,  still  exercised  the  whole  management  and  con* 
tronl  of  that  paper ;  and  in  order  expressly  to  dislodge 
him  from  this  situation,  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  was 
r^ublished  from  '  The  London  Criminal  Trials  for  the 
year  1828/  in  the  '  Colonist'  of  May  2l8t,  1835,  prefaced 
with  the  following  article  on 

"THE  LITERARY  PROFESSION,  OR,  THE  COLONIAL 

PRESS. 

'  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate  ;  else  they  wiU  fall, 
one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle.' — Burke. 

"  We  are  indebted  for  this  highly  appropriate  motto  to 
'  The  Sydney  Gazette.'  It  stood  prefixed  to  the  leading 
article  in  that  Journal  on  the  8th  of  April,  1834, — a 

•  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer,  M.P.  is  the  volunteer  parliamentary  agent  of  the 
emancipist  interest  of  New  South  Wales. 
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time  when  '  The  Sydney  Gazette'  was  Dotoriously 
under  the  joint  editorial  management  of  an  eman- 
cipated convict,  of  extremely  doubtful  character,  and 
a  ticket  of  leave  man,  of  the  utter  worthlesenets  of 
whose  character  there  could  be  no  room  to  doubt.  FcNr, 
after  having  been  outlawed  m  Scotland  for  certain 
fraudulent  transactions  in  the  city  of  Edinbni^h,  in  the 
year  1825,  and  transported  from  London  for  trans* 
actions  of  a  similar  but  still  more  flagrant  dharacter,  in 
the  year  1828 ;  and  after  having  served  for  some  time 
on  his  arrival  in  this  colony  at  the  penal  settlement  of 
Wellington  Valley,  pursuant  to  the  express  orders  of 
the  present  Premier,  who  was  then  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department ;  the  individual  we  allude  to  oih 
tained  from  the  late  Governor  a  ticket  of  leave  for  tkd 
district  of  Sydney, — a  place  which,  if  General  Dariiflg 
had  only  obeyed  his  orders,  and  thereby  dtschaiged 
his  own  bounden  duty  to  this  community,  he  wonU 
never  have  been  suffered  to  come  within  a  hundred 
miles  of,  till  he  had  completed  the  full  term  of  hit 
original  sentence, — and  was  actually  cohabiting  with  a 
convict  woman  illegally  at  large,  if  not  at  the  vefy 
time,  at  all  events  either  shortly  before,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  when  himself  and  his  worthy  associate 
had  the  almost  inconceivable  impudence  to  prefi;x  the 
motto  we  have  given  above  to  a  leading  article  of  tb^ 
joint  manufacture !  When  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin,  wished  to  detach  bis  subjects 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  the  loyalty  thiy 
owed  to  the  house  of  David,  he  got  two  golden  calves 
manufactured,  and,  setting  them  up  with  great  pomp 
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in  the  presence  of  the  people^  said,  T/ie$e  be  thy  Gods, 
O :  Israel!  In  like  manner,  when  Mrs.  Anne  Howe 
wished  to  perform  a  somewhat  similarly  meritorious 
service  to  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales^  sh^  meta- 
morphosed an  individual  in  her  employment!  who  had 
been  her  late  husband's  goyernment-man^^  and  th^ 
ticket  of  leave  man  of  whose  life  ar^i  manners  we  have 
just  given  an  abridgment,  into  the  joint  managers  of 
her.  old-established  paper  \  saying,  viitually,  if  not 
actually,  to  the  wondering  community,  ^Th^se  be  thy 
friends,  philosophers,  and  guides,  O  thou  long-eared 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  ! ' 

''In  a  former  article*  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial 
press,  we  showed  that  i-t  was  not  only  dbreputable  and 
disgraceful  to  the  colony,  to  allow  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Edward  O'Shaughnessy  to  guide  the  opinions  of  this 
community,  ^s  the  editor  of  a  public  journal,  but  that 
such  a  circumstance  was  itself  the  most  serious  ob*> 
stacle  that  could  posubly  exist  to  the  attainment  of 
those  free  institutions  which  every  true  friend  of  the 
colony,  whether  free  emigrant  or  emancipist,  is  so 
earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  speedily  obtain ;  and 
that  it  would  only  require  a  little  address,  on  the  part 
of  any  aUe  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
employ  that  single  circumstance  ift  such  a  way  as  most 
effectually  to  defeat  every  petition  for  a  House  of 
Assembly  that  might  emanate  from  the  colony  for  ten 
yearf^to  come.  If  such  be  the  fact,  what  an  over- 
whelming effect  would  it  not  give  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Morrison,  one  of  the  members  of 
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Parliament  for  the  city  of  Ipswich,  or  of  tXky  other 
member  who  might  feel  disposed  to  set  aside  the  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Balwer,  in  advocating  the  claims  of 
this  colony  to  a  colonial  legislature,  or  even  to  render 
that  gentleman  himself  completely    ridiculous,   were 
Mr.  Morrison  able  to  add,   that  in   discharging  the 
duties   of  his   high  and   highly  responsible   office  of 
'friend,    philosopher^    and    guide'   to   the   colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  Mr.  O'Shaaghnessy  was  assisted 
by  a  ticket  of  leave  man,  of  whom  he  had  been  uis 
fortunate  enough  to  have  some  knowledge  himself,  and 
who,  he  could  assure  the  House,  was  one  of  the  inost 
thoroughly  worthless  and   dangerous  persons   of  liis 
class  that  had  ever  been  transported  to  New'  Sorilfi 
Wales !   Nay,  if  Mr.  Morrison  were  enabled  to  istatc, 
that  these  two  individuals — ^the  emancipated  conViet 
and  the  ticket  of  leave  holder — ^had  the  impudencie  td 
quote  the  sentiment  which  stands  at  the  head  <>f  4:1)19 
article,  and  to  apply  it  to  themselves  as  an  assocMhn 
of  good  men,  forsooth,  in  contradistinction  to  the  really 
reputable  portion   of  this   community ;   and   to  issue 
forth  editorial  bulletins  three  times  a  week  oh  StiA 
subjects  as  the  transportation  system,  penal  discipline 
in  the  Australian  colonies,   the  mutual  relatione  laaif 
correlative  claims  of  free  emigrants  and  enianci|]^, 
ticket  of  leave  men  and  convicts ;  and  to'sit  in  ^p 
ment  on  all  the  measures  of  the  colonial  govemilieiii', 
and  to  endeavour  to  overwhelm  with  abuse  ^itery&idhdBt 
man   who  refused  to  subscribe  to'  their  opinionto^^'^ 
dared  to  proclaim  their  own  wortblessness  to  the  peo- 
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pla  af  ibis  colony ;  the  feeling  of  contempt  that  would 
naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of  every  member  of  Par* 
liament  towards  the  members  of  a  community ,  which 
allowed  such  individuals  to  retain  the  management  of 
its  press,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  general 
indignation  and  thorough  disgust.  >•  Nay,  it.  would 
perhaps  even  be  made  a  matter  of  question,  whether 
the  member  of  Parliament  who  could  offer  such  an 
ipault  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  propose  to  grant 
a.Hotuse  of  Assembly  to  a  community  apparently  so 
utterly  destitute  of  honourable  and  British  feeUng,  did 
9ot.  deserve  immediate  expulsion." 
-  Watt's  subsequent  history  in  the  colony  is  briefly 
coatained  in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  I  shall 
take,  the  liberty- to  quote,  as  a  most  appropriate  illus- 
tration of  the  character  and  tendency  of  a  convict  press, 
f|x>i)i  a  work  I  have  recently  published,  and  which  has. 
been  already  referred  to,  on  '  Transportation  and  Colo* 
nization*' 

*  * 

'^  Watt  was  at  length  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the .  colony,  at  the  instance  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
'  .IJerald '  newspaper,  on  a  somewhat  singular  charge.  In 
thc^^yaar  1834  an  anonymous  letter  had  been  written 
£9^  publication  in  that  journal,  reflecting  on  the  cha- 
raiPter  and  conduct  of  an  individual  in  Sydney,  who  had 
£ori;i^rly  been  a  convict,  but  was  then  free.  In  the 
hurry  qi  business  it  was  put  in  type ;  but,  on  being  read 
iox  correction,  it  was  found  to  be  libellous  and  unfit  for 
publication,  and  was  consequently  suppressed.  Watt, 
who  was.  then  sole  manager  in  the  '  Gazette '  Office,  got 
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intelligence  of  the  circumstance  ;  and  being  desirous  of 
having  the  proprietors  of  the  *  Herald/  who  were  re* 
putable  free  emigrants,  subjected  to  an  action  for  libel 
—a  course,  which,  in  a  colony  abounding  in  needy  and 
rapacious  lawyers,  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by 
artful  villany  and  conscious  worth lessness,  as  an  ap- 
proved instrument  of  torture  for  honest  men,^ — bribed  an 
emancipated  convict  compositor  in  the  *  Herald'  Office 
to  steal  for  him  a  proof  or  printed  copy  of  the  Sup- 
pressed article ;  which  he  immediately  enclosed  in  an 
anonymous  letter,  written  in  a  feigned  hoind,  and  tnais- 
mi  tied  through  the  colonial  post  to-theperson  to  whofa 
it  alluded,  that  its  being  forwarded  through  so  public  a 
channel  might  be  pleaded  as  a  legal  publication.    The 
action  was  accordingly  instituted,  but  was  eventoaily 
lost;  its  main  object)  however,  being  gained  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  subjecting  the  parties  interested  to  much 
inconvenience  and  considerable  expense.     Itwasififtre 
than  eighteen  months  afterwards  when  Watt's  villaixHis 
procedure  in  the  whole  matter  came  to  light.    On  its 
being  discovered,  he  was  tried  in  the-  Snpreriie  Court 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  but  was  acquitted ;   the  jury 
con^sting  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  of  emancipated  ods- 
victs.     His  acquittal  was  hailed  by  the  worthless  p(M^ 
tion  of  the  community^-H^onvicts  and  emancipated  cos* 
victs,  of  the  lowest  grade — ^as  the  triumph  of  their 
principles  and  party;    but  His  Honour,  Mr. 'Justice 
Burton,  who  presided  at  the  trial;- having  represaited 
to  the  Governor,  from  the  facts'  elicited'^in  'the-  courfe 
of  it,  that  Watt  was  ati  unfit  person  to^-be  alicyw^  to 
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Iremaia  any  longer  in  Sydney,  His  Excellency  ordered 
him  forthwith  to  Port  Macquarie,  a  subordinate  settle* 
iDent  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward. 
.  ."  In  the  course  of  his  defence  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Watt  bad  made  an  outrageous  attack  on  a  magistrate 
pf  the  territory,  who  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
l^ffair^  For  this  outrage  he  was  called  to  account  before 
the  Sydney  bench  of  magistrates,  to  whose  summary 
jurisdiction  he  was  amenable,  as  a  convict  hdiding  « 
ticket,  of  leave.  The  outrage,  it  appeared,  was  not 
punishable ;  but  various  other  charges  being  exhibited 
against  Watt,  the  magistrates  jdeterrained  to  enter  into 
them  at  length. .  The  investigation  that  ensued  lasted 
many  days ;  and  in  the  comrse  of  it,  Watt's  whole 
manner  of  life  in  the  colony,  and  the  countenance  he 
had  been  receiving  from  certain  officers  of  government, 
iiilly  appeared,  notwithstanding  a  formidable  array  of 
perjury  and  chicanery  of  every  description,  which  were 
sedulously  employed  on  his  behalf.  To  the  utter  as* 
tonishment  of  the  colony,  however,  several  of  the  most 
neepectable  magistrates  of  the  territory,  who  had  been 
concerned  ia  conducting  the  investigation,  and  who  had, 
perhaps^  acted  in.  the  matter  with  greater  zeal  than 
prudttice,  were  shortly  after  publicly  dismissed  from 
the  commission  of  the  peace ! 

:5' On. his  arrival  at  Port  Macquarie,  Watt  obtained 
permission  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  former  pro-* 
prietor  of  the  Gazette,  whose  valuable  property  he  had 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  and  having  subsequently 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
police  magistrate  of  the  settlement,  he  was  the  means 
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of  sowing  SO  much  dissension  between  that  officer  and 
the  harbour-master,  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  had 
actually  to  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  Port  Macqoarie 
in  the  month  of  May  last  (1836),  to  investigate  their 
mutual  criminations.  The  result  of  that  commissioB 
was  the  dismissal  of  both  of  these  functionaries,  and 
an  order  for  the  immediate  cancelling  of  Watt's  ticket 
of  leave.  On  being  apprised  of  this  order.  Watt  ab- 
sconded ;  and  the  last  account  of  him,  in  August  1836, 
was  that  he  had  been  apprehended,  and  flogged  as  ft 
runaway !  * 

^*  Now,  that  a  criminal  like  Watt,  who  ought  bd- 
questionably  to  have  been  doomed  for  a  long  period 
to  hard  labour  and  solitary  ccHi6nement,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  occupy  a  station  of  such  commanding 
influence,  as  that  individual  attained  so  very  lately  in 
the  penal  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  even  during  the 
period  of  his  sentence  of  transportation, — subjecting 
the  characters  of  various  officers  of  His  Majeity'a 
Government  to  general  suspicion,  from  alleged  con- 
nivance at  his  delinquencies ;  occasioning  the  disnusial 
of  various  respectable  magistrates  from  the  commiision 
of  the  peace,  for  investigating  these  delinquenciei 
somewhat  too  minutely  ;  occupying  the  time  of  courts 
of  justice  and  benches  of  magistrates  for  weeks  to* 
gether,  and  thereby  commanding  all  the  while  die 
exclusive  attention  of  the  press  and  the  public;  and 
finally  raising  up  a  formidable  party  in  the  colony  fer 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  vice  and  villany ;-' 


*  He  has  since  been  drowned  tt  Port 
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ihi^?ft:.8tate  ^  tbingSv  implying  i- so  enDrmocts  a  per* 
t^ion  of  justice^  should  be  permitted  to  subsist  at  the 
prfa^pt  ilibusent  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  is 
CtQ.fiiay^the  T6ry<  least  of  it)  as  strange  in  itself  as  it  is 
disi^utable  to  the  British  nation.  Talk  of  the  ten* 
df^my-  of  transportation  as  a  species  of  punishment ! 
Hiwould^  indeed,  have  been  miraculous  if  trans* 
pOltation  had  been  found  conducive  in  any  degree  to 
tfa^>  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  cri-^ 
lil^iiaals^  under  a  system  of  management  so  thoroughly 
monstrous.'^ 

rrThfite:were  various  other  objects  of  great  importance 
ti^  th^/colouy  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which  the  eflPorts 
H^A-Sbe  Colonist'  journal  were  successfully  directed  ; 
aiif^ras^the  re-establishm^it  and  revival  of  the  Aus-^ 
t4ialiai»?>College^  which  had  sustained  a  considerable 
slji^lj^.rfrom  the  unexpected  desertion  of  the  Rev.  H, 
^DfFiidUfhael ;  the  discontinuance  of  the  system  of  female 
^ie»gi^tiony  which  was  rendering  the  whole  colony,  and 
e#pf^ially  the  town  of  Sydney,  a  sink  of  prostitution  ; 
q[|ij^t^  arousing  of  the  reputable  portion  of  the  colonists 
gpDi^fally  to  a  due  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
T^if^m^^  9i,xiemg  from  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
Q^f^y,  d.s  a  means  of  promoting  their  best  interests, 
tl^ugb.  the  importation  of  a  numerous,  industrious, 
9^  vi^i^tuous  free  emigrant  population. 

^vSherewas  another  effort^  however,  on  the  part  of 
'iSbe^Colonist'  journal,  of  much  greater  difficulty  than 
any  ;pf^these ;  of  which,  moreover,  as  it  has  recently 
excited  some  attention,  and  led  to  some  inquiry,  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conimons  on 

VOL.    II.  T 
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Transportation,  at  present  sitting,^  I  sliall  briefly  detail 
the  particulars. 

The  practice  of  concubinage,  and  the  general  pro- 
fligacy of  manners  to  which  it  leada^  bad  beea  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  face  of  colonial  society  during 
the   ten    years    previous    to   the    year    1833.     About 
that  period,  howeTer,  the  system  of  female  emigration 
having  come  into  operation,  and  that  system  having 
introduced  into  the  colony  a  very  large  number  of  most 
abaiKloned  females,  together  with  not  a  few  others  of 
questionable  virtue,  picked  up,  wherever  be  could  find 
them,  in  the  whole  three  kingdoms,  by  Mr.  John  Mar- 
shall, the  agent  of  the   London   Female   Emigration 
Board,  this  demoralizing  practice  began  to  revive,  and 
scenes  of  the  most  outrageous   profligacy   to  be  ei- 
hibited.     It  was  therefore  to  the  putting  down  of  this 
practice,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  high  standard 
of  morals  throughout  the  colony,  that  the   principal 
efforts  of  '  The  Colonist '  journal  were  for  some  time 
directed.     With  this  view,  certain  cases  either  of  pe- 
culiar notoriety  or  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  character 
were  indirectly  and  variously  exposed  ;  and  the  effect 
of  such  exposure,  in  other  cases  of  &  less  flagrant  cha- 
racter, was  equally  salutary  and  gratifying.     For  al- 
though two  of  the  cases  I  allude  to  led  to  certain  law  pro- 
ceedings in  the  colonial  court,  the  moral  effect  produced 
on  the  community  at  large,  was  not  the  less  beneficial. 
One  of  these  cases  excited  intense  interest  in  tbe 
colony.     It  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Jhomas  Wilsoo,  tbe 
managing  partner  in  an  extensive  SheflSield  house  io 

*  I  haye  had  the  honour  to  be  examined  by  that  Committee  for  tbret 
days  successiyely. 
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Sydney.     This  person  bad  for  several  years  been  one 
of    the   most    prominent    individuals    of   our    colonial 
community ;  being  a  leading  member  of  all  the  joint- 
stock  speculations  of  the  country,  and  either  secretary, 
treasurer,  or  honorary  member  of  almost  every  religious 
or  philanthropic  society  in  the  colony.     It  was  ascer- 
tained, however,  by  the  parties  connected  with   'The 
Colonist'  journal,    that   he    had    not   only    ruined    a 
young  Scotchwoman  of  the  name  of  Cavill,  the  sister  of 
one  of  the  free  emigrant  Scotch  mechanics  whom  I  had 
carried  out  to  the  colony  to  erect  the  Australian  College 
Buildings,  in  the  year  1831 ;  but  that,  after  sending  that 
young  woman  clandestinely  home  to  her  friends  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  promise,  forsooth,  that  he  would  very  soon 
follow  her  and  marry  her  there,  he  had  taken  under  his 
protection  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  who  had  de- 
serted her  husband  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  come  to 
New  South  Wales  to  practise  as  an  actress.     Wilson 
had  even  proposed  to  take  the  Sydney  Theatre  for  this 
woman  ;    and  in  various  ways  his  profligacy  was  os- 
tentatiously obtruded  upon  the  public,  while  his  pro- 
cedure towards  the  relatives  of  the  young  Scotchwoman 
had  been  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  heartlessness 
and   enormity.     In  short,  the  case   of  this  individual 
appeared  to  the  parties  connected  with  *The  Colonist' 
journal  eminently  deserving  of  exposure,  as  well  from 
the  prominence  of  the  delinquent  as  from  the  character 
of  his  immorality.     The  following  jeu  (Tesprit  was  ac- 
cordingly published  in  that  paper  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1836  ;    and,   in   a   subsequent  number,   a  letter  was 
inserted  from  the  young  Scotchwoman's  brother,  de- 


Tune— Iff  'It  tmb  Iht  ritk  /«■  «'  chat. 
John  Thomai  vraa  a  Shropshire  mHn, 

And  eke  a  worthy  nailer; 
He  had  a  atout-built  portly  frame, 

And  his  flame  she  was  a  Tayhr; 
Who,  Ihough  she  tried  to  festen  John 

In  Hymen's  pleasant  noose, 
Found  to  her  cost,  alas  i  that  he 

Was  not  a  Taylor't  goose. 

She  bound  him  with  a  silken  cord. 

And  then  a  cord  of  cotton ; 
But  silk  and  cotton,  flax  and  tow, 

Snapp'd  as  if  each  were  rotten  ! 
She  took  10  pouting  then,  and  vow'd 

She  'd  sooner  die  of  hunger, 
Than  e'er  be  bound  with  bullock  chains. 

Or  wed  an  Ironmonger  I 

"  What  is 't  you  say?"  said  he,  as  she 

Stood  bolt  upon  tht  boarA; 
"  You're  tenrold  happier  thanifJiept 

By  half  a  doien  lords. 
Iliere  's  not  a  show-rooin  in  the  place 
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"  Why,  there 's  the  Sydney  Theatre, — 

Its  owners  wish  to  let  it ; 
'Twould  be  the  noblest  spec  of  all, 

If  we  could  only  get  it. 
We  'd  take  it  either  by  the  week, 

,0r  by  the  month  or  year ; 
And  there 's  my  good  friend  B n, 

Will  back  us  out,  my  dear." 

Said  Parson  H one  day,  as  they 

Were  riding  in  their  carriage, 
*'  Why,  you  '11  disgrace  us  all,  friend  John, 

If  you  don't  make  this  a  marriage. 
The  thing  has  got  about  the  town. 

In  fearful  notoriety ; 
And,  mind,  we  'U  turn  you  out  of  each 

Religious  Society.^ 


» 


John  Thomas  blush'd,  and  said  'twas  strange 

How  idle  people  Cavill, 
But  he  would  tell  him  all  the  truth 

And  the  whole  case  unravel. 
He  would  have  married  long  ago ; 

(He  *s  of  the  marrying  kidney :) 
But  when  one  has  a  wife  at  home. 

He  can't  have  one  in  Sydney. 

.  The  sensation  produced  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  and 
indeed  all  over  the  colony,  by  the  publication  of  this 
little /€M  d'esprit,  was  quite  unprecedented ;  the  parties 
concerned  being  known  to  every  body,  while  the  allu* 
sious  were  universally  intelligible.  Within  two  hours 
of  its  publication  Wilson  applied  in  person  to  Mr.  Bull, 
the  editor  of  '  The  Colonist,'  for  information  as  to  its 
authorship  ;  and  on  being  refused  such  information,  he 
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committed  a  yioleiit  aseault  on  Mr.  B.^  ^ho  was  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health  at  the  time,  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Sydney.     Mr.  B.  immediately  com- 
menced an  action  of  damages  against  Wilson,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  colony ;    and  on  the  case  being 
tried  before  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Dowling  and  a  special 
jury,  a  verdict  of  £5  damages  was  given  for  the  plain- 
tiff.    That  verdict  was  justly  regarded  by  Wilson  and 
his  friends  as  a  complete  triumph,  and  was  accordingly 
interpreted  by  the  virtuous  portion  of  the  commnnity 
as  a  demonstration,  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  of  their 
fixed  determination  to  countenance  and  to  maintain  the 
vile  system  of  outrageous  profligacy  of  which  Wilson 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part^  and  to  discourage  every 
effort  to  put  it  down.     There  was  less  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving  at  this  conclusion   than  there  might  otherwise 
have  been  from  the  composition  of  the  jury  itself;  as 
two  of  the  members  of  that  body  were  of  the  class  of 
emancipists,  of  whom  one,  if  not  both,  had   himself 
lived  for  many  years  in  a  state  of  concubinage ;  while 
certain  of  the  free  emigrant  Sydney  merchants^  who 
formed  the  larger  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  jury, 
were  themselves  actually  living  at  the  time  in  the  same 
disreputable  state,  with  certain  of  Mr.  John  Mardiairs 
free  emigrant  females.     As  the  real  question,  therefore^ 
which  had  been  before  that  respectable  body,  was  whe- 
ther such  a  system  should  be  kept  ^p  for  the  faUise  or 
put  down,  (it  being  evident  on  all  hands  that  there  was 
no  other  method  of  putting  it  down  than  the  one  which 
'  The  Colonist  *  had  adopted,)  it  was  deemed  expedient 
and  necessary  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  ooloay  to  eoao* 
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teract  the  evil  influence  of  such  a  verdict,  arid  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  such  a  precedent  as  it  afforded,  by 
indicating  the  polluted  source  from  which  that  verdict 
had  unquestionably  flowed.  This  was  accordingly  done 
\Q  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  were 
published  in  '  The  Colonist'  immediately  after  the  trial. 

*'  The  case  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  versm  the  notorions  Jofaa 
Thomas  Wilson,  for  tin  aggravated  and  brutal  assault  perpetrated  in  the 
public  street,  was  tried  before  His  Honour  the  Chief  Jastice  and  a 
special  jury  yesterday  afternoon.  The  fact,  and  tfoe  aggravated  nature 
of  the  assault  were  proved  by  the  sec«^  police  magistrate ;  the  delicate, 
and  even  dangerous  state  of  health  of  the  editor  of  this  pap»er  at  the  time 
ihe  assault  was  committed  was  also  ptoved  %y  liie  testimony  of  Dr. 
Jfioholsbn;  and  it  was  ev^en  admitted  by  the  defendant's  counsel)  that  at 
that  very  time  he  was  impressed  with  the  belMf  that  Mr,  Bull  was  not 
the  autlior  of  the  jeu  d'esprit,  under  the  title  of  'The  Family  Man,' 
which  had  appeared  in  this  journal,  «nd  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  bo- 
4orio«a  debauohoe*  And  yet  so  delicate  is  the  sense  of  pro|^riety  of  a 
^ow  South  Wales  special  jury,  or  rather,  for  we  must  speak  it  out,  so 
strong  is  their  sympathy  with  all  that  is  vile  and  villanous  in  outrageous 
profligacy,  and  in  cold-blooded  and  heartless  iniquity,  that  they  consider 
^vepovnds  a  joffioient  compensation  to  the  husband  of  a  virtuous  wife, 
aod  the  father  of  a  reputable  family,  for  a  grievous  assault  committed 
upon  his  person  in  open  day,  and  in  the  open  street  of  a  town,  by  an 
individual  whose  advance  iu  profligacy  has  kept  pace  with  his  success  in 
bfisifless,  and  who  after  practising  the  most  nefarious  arts  to  accomplish 
the  xuin  of  a  virtuous  female,  and  to  destroy  the  peace  of  a  respectable 
family,  wipes  his  mouth,  and  is  even  applauded  by  the  wretched  crea- 
tures in  tiie  shape  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  frequent  that  sink  of 
ifiiqaity,  the  Sydney  play-house,  when  holding  parley  with  his  adulter- 
ous paramour  on  the  very  hoards  !  Talk  of  the  jury  system  after  this  ! 
Oh,  no.  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  as  emancipist  jury  for  us  after  all  t  a  j  ury 
of  Moreton  Bay  men  or  Norfolk  islanders.  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  a^y 
inry  OQwi  And  if  that  worthy  character.  Jack  the  Slapper,  who  carries 
.  pertain  orders  of  thek  Honours  into  effect  in  the  rear  of  the  Sydney 
jail,  should  be  made  the  foreman  of  a  jury  in  our  next  case,  we  shall 
at  least  promise  ourselves  as  good  a  verdict  as  that  of  the  special  jury  in 
the  imse  in  qnesttoui    If  the  jury  had  eveq  taksn  jfifteen  naiitttes  to  de- 
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liberate  upon  their  yerdiot,  we  might  have  supposed  that  at  least  one 
solitary  individual  of  their  number  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  favour  of 
the  interests  of  morality,  and  had  maintained  his  ground  for  the  long 
period  of  thirteen  minutes  and  three  quarters  in  behalf  of  publie  virtue. 
But  the  men  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind  in  the  matter.  They 
allowed  themselves  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  for  as  soon  as  that  toorthy 

juryman  Mr. ,  who  keeps  at  least  one  concubine,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Darling  Harbour,  and  who,  of  course,  could  not  but  have  a  fellow 
feeling  for  the  worthy  defendant,  had  reminded  the  other  jurymen  of  the 
sage  remark  of  Mr.  Counsellor  Therry,  that  '  what  was  John  Thomas' 
case  to  day  might  be  theirs  to-morrow,'  the  thing  was  decided  at  Once, 
and  out  came  Th«  Patriotic  Association,  with  a  verdict  of  Five  Pounds 
damages !     Prodigious ! 

**  There  has  nothing  appeared  since  the  commencement  of  this  journal 
more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  direct  patronage  which  the  most  out- 
rageous vice  and  villany  may  expect  to  experience  in  certain  quarters 
in  tills  here  virtuous  colony,  than  this  verdict.  We  have  even  heard, 
tbat  it  is  intended  to  present  an  address  to  the  jury  for  their  services  to 
a  certain  cause  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  is  to  lie  for  signature  for 
three  days  successively  in  every  house  of  ill-iame  in  Sydney.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  influence  which  such  a  verdict  as  the  one  we 
wot  of  will  naturally  have  in  a  community  like  this,  we  shall  conclude 
this  notice  by  merely  mentioning  the  following  incident.  As  soon  as 
the  verdict  was  announced,  a  drunken  creature  of  an  attorney,  of  tbe 
name  of  Foster,  who  had  been  paragraphed  in  this  journal  a  few  weeks 
ago,  for  publicly  exposing  his  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  hisd 
him  off  from  tbe  precincts  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  one  of  his  haunts 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  returning  forthwith,  actnally  met  Mr.  Boll, 
as  he  was  descending  the  steps  at  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Courts 
with  a  large  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  threatening  him  with  a  personal 
application  of  it,  as  John  Thomas  had  done ;  observing,  very  signifi- 
cantly, that  it  could  only  cost  him  five  pounds,  Mr.  B.  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  judge,  who  granted  a  warrant  for  the  horsewhipper's 
apprehension.  We  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  such  an  occurrence. 
The  observation  was  as  shrewd  as  the  verdict  was  significant." 

These  remarks  were  considered  by  His  Majesty's 
Attorney- General  as  a  contempt  of  Court,  and  were  com- 
plained of  accordingly  by  that  high  functionary  before 
his  Honour  Judge  Dowling,  who  sentenced  the  editor 
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of  *  The  Colonist;'  notwithstanding  his  solemn  disavowal 
of  any  such  intention,  to  a  fine  of  £100  sterling,  and 
imprisonment  till  it  should  be  paid;  commenting  oa 
the  enormity  of  his  ofience  with  all  the  unseemly  bit- 
terness which  that  dispenser  of  colonial  justice,  who  had 
acquired  his  own  code  of  morals  in  the  capacity  of 
reporter  to  the  London  daily  press,  has  uniformly 
evinced  wherever  *The  Colonist'  and  the  cause  of  colo- 
nial morality  have  been  concerned — with  all  the  bitterness 
in  fact  which  it  is  conceivable  for  a  judge  to  manifest 
in  any  case,  in  accordance  with  a  due  regard  to  his  oath 
of  office.  As  a  proof,  however,  that  it  was  the  general 
impression,  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  portion  of  the 
community,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  judge  had  been 
as  obtuse  as  that  of  the  juiy,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fine  to  which  the  editor  of  *  The  Colonist'  was  thus  sub- 
jected was  paid  by  the  public  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  sentence  was  pronounced ;  while  the  mercantile  house 
to  which  Wilson  belonged,  finding  that  in  the  improv- 
ing moral  temper  and  spirit  of  the  colony  their  con- 
tinued connexion  with  that  individual  would  materially 
afiect  their  business,  gave  him  a  large  steamboat  which 
they  had  recently  purchased,  to  get  rid  of  him  alto- 
gether.* 

*  A  Dew  trial  bad  in  the  mean  time  been  applied  for  by  the  Attorney - 
General,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  ;  but  it 
was  not  granted,  although  the  judges  were  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  strong  disapproval  of  the  verdict.  The  foUowing  were  the  very 
apposite  remarks  of  His  Honour  Judge  Burton  on  the  occasion  : — 

"  The  situation  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  it  a  peculiarly  arduous 
one  y  he  possesses  no  legally-constituted  right  to  become  the  cenwrmorum 
of  the  community,  such  as  is  possessed  by  a  judge  on  the  bench  or  a 
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At  all  eTent8  it  mtist  be  evident,  frcMn  the  c&^es  i 
haye  detailed^  that  poblie  opinion-^I  mean  the  opinion 

clergynnui  m  tbe  pulpit ;  the  law  doe»  not  throw  that  shield  around  bim 
that  it  does  aronnd  tlios*  who  possess  Hiat  right.  Tho  sssusiption  of 
the  office  is  volantary,  and  the  persos  assomiBg  it  exposes  himself  to 
snch  attacks  as  these.  Bot  when  an  editor  honestly  discharges  his  duty 
ir  upholding  rirtae  and  exposing  rice,  in  showing  *  the  -rety  age  and 
body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressare,*  wliere  eaa  be  better  look  for 
protection,  or  from  whom  has  be  a  better  right  to  donand  it,  than  from  a 
jury  of  his  country. 

"  He  had  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  tbe 
verdict  of  the  jury ;  he  would  therefore  state  his  reasons  for  thM  dissatis- 
faction. He  had  attentively  examined  the  eTidence,  and  he  oould  not 
discover  any  thing  there  that  could  have  justified  bim  in  coming  to  sueb 
a  decision.  Every  circumstance  which  appeared  to  have  been  urged  in 
mitigation,  would  have  been  considered  by  him  aa  aggravation  of  the 
offence.  The  article  from  which  the  provocation  is  alleged  to  fasTe 
arisen,  could  not  possibly  have  been  considered  as  any  mitigation  of  tbe 
assault.  It  was  not  even  alleged  that  it  was  libellous ;  but  if  it  had  be^» 
it  was  the  duty  of  tbe  defendant  to  have  a|>pealed  to  the  laws  of  bis 
country  for  redress.  It  could  not  be  eonsidered  any  cause  of  provocatioQ^ 
because  it  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  assault  was  not  con* 
mitted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  On  the  contrary,  the  defendant  bad 
been  aware  of  its  publication  four  days  previously ;  but  it  was  seen  tbtt 
the  assaolt  was  premeditated,  that  he  had  been  lying  in  wadt  four  days  to 
commit  the  assault ;  this  would  therefore  in  his  mind  have  assumed  tbe 
form  of  a  very  serious  aggravation  of  the  offence.  The  assault  it  bad 
been  shown  was  a  very  outrageous  one,  and  eoMmitted  under  vefr^ 
aggravated  circumstances;  he  could  not,  therefore,  conceive  why  tbe 
jary  bad  returned  such  a  verdict ;  he  should  have  thought  that  sueb  a 
verdict  would  afford  a  vast  advantage  to  bold  and  wicked  men  over  good 
and  virtuous  ones.  He  felt  satisfied,  from  what  had  fallen  from  bis 
brother  judge  who  tried  this  case,  that  the  jury  bad  not  been  induced  to 
return  the  verdict  by  misdirection  on  the  part  of  the  judges ;  be  thoagbt 
til  at  tbe  responsibility  of  the  verdict  rested  soMy  between  the  jury  sad 
their  God.  If  it  had  appeared  that  the  judge  had  told  tbe  juty  to  coo- 
sider  the  article  as  a  false  and  malicious  libel,  without  way  4}oaliicatios» 
he  ihottld^te  thought  a  new  trial  should  be  granted ;  bat  -as  he  con- 
sidered that  tbe  jury  were  solely  responsible  for  tike  Ferdiot,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Court  could  not  interfere  with  it." 
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of  reputable  and  rirtuoas  inea>***i3  rapidly  gatlienng 
strength  in  tbe  colony  of  New  South  Wales^  and  that 

The  ^oUowiog  renwrks  were  inserted  in '  Tlie  Colonif  t '  of  July  14, 1806, 
in  ooaoluBion  of  the  whole^  matter* 

.  **  Gar  remarks  on  ^b  *  strange  eventfal  Itistory '  of  the  last  few,  days 
must  necessarily  be  briefs  We  observe^  however, 
.  f  U  That  it  has  been  allowed  on  ell  hands  that  ^e  verdict  of  the  jury, 
in  the  case  of  Bull  vex^fus  Wilson,  was  an  unwarranted  and  unjust  verdict. 
Their  Honours,  the  three  judges,  have  declared  as  much  from  the  bench, 
«ad  one  of  their  number,  JVIr.  Justice  Burton,  in  terms  wiiich,  we  trust, 
the  jury  themselves,  ai»  well  as  the  public  generally,  will  understand 
and  appreciate*  For  our  own  part,  we  would  much  rather  be  the  victim 
el' such  «  verdict  fix>m  the  jury,  than  the  recipients  of  such  a  censure 
from  the  bench. 

**  2.  That  the  onus  of  that  verdict  lies  either  on  His  Honour  the  Chief 
Justice,  or  on  the  jury.  His  Honour,  indeed>  has  endeavoured  to  shift 
off  the  onus  entirely  from  his  own  shoulders — with  what  success  we 
leave  our  readers  to  determine.  His  Honour,  it  seems,  was  impressed 
with  the  idea,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  fear,  that  the  jury  would  give 
iHttrageous  damaget;  and  therefore — Whatt — why!  and  therefore— he 
leant  too  much  to  the  ether  side !  We  cannot,  of  course,  diyine  what 
Hie  Honour's  wishes  were  on  the  occasion ;  but,  if  we  could,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  a  point  which,  we  ara  sorry  to  say,  must 
remain  a  mystery — viz.,  whether  the  verdict  was  not  rather  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  Honour's  wishes,  than  with  his  fears.  At  all  events, 
we  are  sure  the  jury  will  not  thank  His  Honour  for  throwing  the  whole 
*onu8  and  responsibility  of  the  verdict  upon  them.  Legally,  doabtlees, 
the  jury  are  the  only  responsible  parties  in  the  matter.  Morally  and 
virtually,  however,  that  responsibility  rests  in  some  measure  somewhere 
else.  The  jury,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  took  their  impression 
of  the  case  from  the  judge ;  and  when  they  retired  into  their  private 
^Toom  and  resolved  instanter—with  the  exception  of  one  of  their  number 
who  stood  out  for  a  higher  amount,  and  who  eventually  succeeded— to 
give  only  a  farthing  damages,  (such  is  the  common  report)  that  im- 
pression undoubtedly  was,  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  case 
had  only  squared  accounts  with  each  other;  the  song  (which  had  been 
characterised  as  a  ^se,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel)  being,  in  their 
opinion,  as  outrageous  as  the  assault. 

*•  3.  It  will  not  do  for  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Dowling  to  tell  Mr.  Bull,  as 
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there  is  consequently  a  fair  promise  already  afforded 
that  that  colony,  debased   as  it  has    hitherto   been 

he  does  in  his  judgment  on  Monday  last,  that  he  was  under  the  tpeei&l 
protection  of  the  Court,  and  had  therefore  no  excuse  for  the  remarks  that 
were  published  in  our  paper  of  this  day  fortnigbt*  after  Mr.  Foster,  the 
attorney ,  (whether  drunk  or  sober,  we  shall  not  inquire)  had  threatened 
him  with  a  second  assault,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
and  pleaded,  as  his  motive  or  encouragement  for.  euch  procedure,  the 
outrageous  verdict  which  had  just  been  given  for  the  brutal  assault  per* 
petrated  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson.  Why,  will  any  man  suppose  that  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  being  merely  protected  from  a  second  assault,  thrertened 
by  Mr.  Foster,  was  any  compensation  whatever  to  the  Editor  of  thtf 
paper,  for  the  moral  effect  which  Mr.  Foster's  threat  uiemonBtrated  hsd 
been  already  produced  on  a  thoroughly  depraved  community  by  that 
notable  verdict  ? 

"4.  As  it  was  not  sworn  by  Mr.  Bull  that  he  was  himself  the  writer 
of  the  objectionable  remarks  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  Mr.  Dowling 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  was  not,  and  inveighs,  in  na  measured  tenns, 
00  the  cool  deliberate  malice  of  the  writer  behind  the  sceiies,  who,  fo^ 
sooth,  could  not  plead  excitement,  who  had  no  right  to  feel  in  ^ 
matter  at  all,  and  who,  if  His  Honour  could  only  have  got  hold  of  his 
(ay,  there  was  the  pity  !)  would  have  been  visited  with  a  measure. al 
punishment  unexampled  in  the  history  of  Courts  of  Justice*  Admirablt 
logician  !  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  remarks  had 
also  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  j^  d'esprit  out  of  which  this  whols 
affair  has  arisen,  and  that  that  jeu  d'etprit  had  been  written  for  the  eX" 
press  purpose  of  inflicting  needful  castigation  on  a  most  conspicuous  and 
notorious  offender  in  this  community,  whose  example  was  as  contagious 
as  his  practice  was  infamous,  and  whom  there  was  no  other  possible  aMsns 
of  bringing  to  condign  punishment, — what  in  such  a^asewere  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  individual,  when  applied  to  to  write  a  few  observatioM 
on  the  issue  of  the  trial  which  had  just  been  concluded  as  this  paper  wai 
going  to  press  1  Why,  the  Jeu  d'esprit  we  allude  to  had  subjected  the  editor 
of  this  paper  to  a  brutal  assault  at  noon-day  in  the  public  street,  tke 
very  report  of  which  had,  in  the  case  of  his  virtuous  wifo«  been  attended 
with  such  trepidation  and  alarm  as  to  be  followed  with  distressing 
effects,  to  which  delicacy  forbids  us  to  allude  more  particularly !  0> 
applying,  moreover,  to  a  Court  of  Justice  for  a  legal  remedy  for  thit 
assault,  the  aggrieved  and  injured  party  is  insulted  with  a  verdict,  which 
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through  the  demoralizing  example  of  unprincipled  and 
profligate  men^  will  at  no  distant  day  become  the  source 

their  UoBoara  themselves  have  characterised  as  ^together  unwarranted 
by  the  evidence  adduced,  which  certain  respectable  practitioners  in  the 
Supreme  Court  have  designated  as  infamous,  which  many  reputable  and 
intelligent  persons  out  of  Court  have  styled  iniquitous,  but  which  we  our-^ 
selves,  being  under  legal  surveillance  at  present,  will  only  call  outrageous  f 
Nay,  and  to  give  edge  to  the  insult,  and  to  make  the  triumph  of  rampant 
iniquity  to  be  felt  by  the  victim  of  that  verdict,  he  is  threatened  with  a 
second  outrage  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Supreme  Court !  In  such 
circumstances  the  writer  of  the  jeu  d*esprit  must  have  had  '  the  heart  of  a 
beast,'  (to  use  a  Norfolk  Island  expression,)  if  he  had  not  felt  ex- 
ceedingly, and  if  he  had  not  manifested  that  feeling  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  the  few  observations  he  was  applied  to  to  write  on  the  subject 
of  the  verdict,  at  seeing  a  reputable  family  subjected  to  such  unmerited 
indignity,  to  such  mental  suffering  through  his  instrumentality.  The 
writer  of  these  observations  was  '  no  disappointed  suitor,'  as  His 
Honour  Judge  Dowling  most  inaccurately  described  him,  in  regard  to 
the  mere  amount  of  damages  awarded ;  for  in  that  award  he  had  no  pe- 
cuniary interest,  either  direct  or  indirect.  But  he  was  interested  in  the 
award  of  damages  in  another  and  much  more  creditable  way,  inasmuch 
as  that  award  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  jury, 
that  in  the  brutal  assault  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  him  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  and  which  had  been  attended  with  such  effects  as  we 
have  alluded  to,  Mr.  Bull  had  sustained  no  injury  whatever,  had  suf- 
fered no  wrong.  A  man  of  a  rightly-constituted  mind  will  always  feel 
tenfold  more  keenly  at  any  injury  inflicted  on  others  on  his  account  than 
at  his  own  wrongs.  The  writer  of  the  remarks  can  therefore  afford  to  sit 
entirely  at  his  ease  under  Mr.  Justice  Dowling's  castigations. 

**  In  regard  to  these  remarks  themselves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  infal- 
libility. We  certainly  had  no  intention  to  write  any  tbing  that  could 
either  be  construed  into  a  contempt  of  Court,  or  calculated  to  diminish 
the  respect  of  the  public  for  the  administration  of  justice.  But  as  our 
remarks  had  such  a  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  Court,  we  sub<> 
mitted,  of  course,  and  expressed  our  willingness  to  make  every  apology. 
In  short,  we  bowed  submission  to  their  Honours,  saying  in  effect,  Hu- 
manum  est  errare.  And  how  much  more  dignified,  we  ask,  would  it  not 
have  been  for  their  Honours  to  have  received  that  submission  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  good  part,  dismissing  the  alle^d 
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of  a  salutary  moral  influence  to  the  nuioerous  and  semi^ 
barbarous  nations  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  tbe 
course  of  a  recent  examination, — in  a  quarter,  howe?er, 
to  which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  privilege  to  allude  more 


offender  with  a  reprimand  as  strong  as  they  lilred,.and  adding  with  the 
sane  heathen  authority  to  which  we  are  iadehted  for  the  aittxim  we  have 
quoted,  ignaseere  divinum !  Such  a  decision,  we  conceive*  would  have 
tended  much  more  powerfully  and  unequivocally  to  inspire  respect  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  than  a  fine  of  ^100  to  the  King,  and  to 
give  personsl  security  hesides  for  «£S0O,  and  to  find  two  sureties  for 
^100  each,  for  good  behaviour  for  two  years«-an  award  which  bad 
the  effect  of  tearing  the  editor  of  this  paper  irom  the  bosom  of  his 
injured  family,  and  consigning  him  to  a  cold  damp  apartment  in  the 
common  jail  of  Sydney*  in  the  middle  of  an  unusually  cold  winter^  till 
the  said  fine  was  paid  and  the  sureties  obtained.  Such  sererity,  we  beg 
to  inform  His  Honour  the  Chief  Justice,  to  whose  remarks  in  the  coarse 
of  the  trial  we  cannot  help  ascribing  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  as  well  ts 
all  that  foUowed  it,  uniformly  falls  short  of  its  object,  wherever  British 
feelings,  and  that  innate  sense  of  justice  with  which  they  are  unifonnly 
accompanied,  are  to  be  found.  This  has  been  remarkably  evinced  in  the 
present  instance ;  for  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  when  tbe 
astounding  sentence  of  the  Court  became  generally  known,  Mr.  Bull  irt» 
liberated  from  confinement,  and  the  fine  paid  by  a  generous  public ;  two 
of  whom  subscribed  themselves  "  Enemies  of  injustice,"  three  "Friends 
of  morality,"  one  "  The  father  of  a  family,"  one  ''  a  Friend  to  the  op- 
pressed," and  one  "  A  Friend  indeed,"  rindioating  his  well-merited 
title  to  the  appellation  by  subscribing  towards  the  payment  of  the  fine, 
not  less  than  ^SO. 

"  As  we  are  altogether  at  issue,  however,  widi  their  Honours  In  regard 
to  the  character  and  tendency  of  our  remarks,  end  ss  the  Supreme  Coart 
of  New  South  Wales  is  necessarily  the  highest  Court  in  this  colony,  ve 
shall  take  special  care  to  refer  the  whole  matter,  from  first  to  last, 
to  a  higher  Court  still ;  we  mean  the  British  public.  From  that  hif^h- 
minded,  generous- hearted  and  virtuous  tribunal,  we  are  confident  that 
our  own  well-meant  efforts  for  the  cause  of  virtue  in  this  colony — efforts 
unparralleled,  we  have  reason  to  beliere,  in  the  history  of  British  colo- 
nies—will receive  a  yery  different  avirard  from  a  fine  of  «£*  100  to  the 
Kin^;,  and  imprisonment  in  a  common  jail  till  it  be  paid.' 


tf 
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particularly, — the  prosecutions  and  other  legal  proceed- 
ings to  which  '  The  Colonist '  journal  had  been  subjected, 
in  consequence  of  its  advocacy  of  the  best  interests  of 
that  colony,  were  enumerated  with  a  considerable  dis- 
play of  zeal  by  the  accredited  parliamentary  agent  of 
O'Shaughnessy  and  his  peers,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
disparage  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  that 
journal.  So  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  conceal  any 
thing  of  that  kind, — connected  as  I  was  avowedly  for 
sometime  with  the  journal  in  question, — I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  voluntarily  affording  the  reader  the  additional 
information,  that  in  consequence  of  that  connexion  I 
was  in  one  instance  threatened  with  personal  violence, 
from  which  I  had  to  ask  protection  from  the  colonial 
police,  while  in  another  dark  hints  were  actually  thrown 
out  by  the  employes  and  supporters  of  the  convict  and 
emancipist  press  of  the  colony,  that  the  stiletto  itself 
would  be  had  recourse  to  if  other  means  were  found  un- 
availing to  silence  '  The  Colonist.'  But  are  honest  men, 
who  are  conscious  that  their  sole  object  is  the  reformation 
of  a  whole  community,  to  be  deterred  from  pursuing  that 
object  of  transcendent  importance  by  such  menaces  as 
these  ?  In  such  a  struggle  as  the  one  in  which  '  The 
Colonist '  has  been  engaged  for  the  general  advance" 
ment  of  society  in  His  Majesty's  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  every  additional  hour  that  the  contest  could  be 
maintained  afforded  an  additional  assurance  of  ultimate 
success — every  defeat  was  the  prelude  of  victory. 
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CHAPTER  X  * 

emigration;   or,   the    value  and  importance 
OF    the    colony    of    new    south    wales  to 

great  BRITAIN  AS  A  PRACTICABLE  AND  IN- 
EXPENSIVE OUTLET  FOR  HER  SURPLUS  POPU- 
LATION. 


The  wealth  «nd  strength  of  a  country  are  its  population,  and  the  belt 
part  of  that  population  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

President  Jackson*s  Message  to  C<mgress,  December,  1832. 


*'  In  the  year  1831  His  Majesty's  government  were  induced,  on  the 
representations  of  certain  philanthropic  persons  in  England,  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  making  free  grants  of  land  to  free  emigrants  in 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  to  order  that  all  Crown  land  in  these  colonies 
should  thenceforward  be  sold  by  public  auction,  on  being  applied  for  by 
intending  purchasers;  (the  upset  or  minimum  price  to  be  five  shillings 
per  acre;)  and  that  the  revenue  arising  from  all  such  sales  of  laod 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  towards  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion  of  emigration.    Numerous  and  strong  objections  were  advanced 

*  Part  of  this  chapter  has  been  copied  from  the  work  already  re- 
ferred to — '  Transportation  and  Colonization.'^ 
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at  the  time  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  New  South  Wales  against  this 
change  of  system ;  and  it  was  long  and  loudly  asserted,  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  completely  put  a  stop  to  emigration,  and  that 
no  revenue  of  any  amount  could  ever  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  waste 
land  in  the  colonial  territory.  I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that  these 
objections  have  all  proved  unfounded,  and  that  the  system  of  selling 
land  has  already  enabled  the  colonial  government  to  realize  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  revenue  from  that  source ;  the  future  and  exclusive 
appropriation  of  which  to  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  emigra- 
tion promises  not  only  to  supply  the  free  colonists  of  New  South  Wales 
with  free  labour  to  any  extent,  but  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  era  in 
the  colonial  history  of  the  empire,  by  rendering  those  transmarine  and 
expensive  appendages  of  the  country,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  drags  and  dead  weights  upon  its  body  politic,  of  which  it  has  some- 
times even  been  represented  as  inexpedient  to  retain  possession,  useful 
and  inexpensive  outlets  for  its  superabundant  population,  and  sources 
of  employment  and  wealth  to  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  to  an  extent 
never  dreamt  of  even  by  the  most  sanguine  speculators. 

**  At  the  time  when  the  granting  system  was  superseded  by  that  of  sel- 
ling Crown  land  by  public  auction  in  the  Australian  colonies,  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe 
and  protracted  drought,  as  well  as  from  an  unprecedented  depreciation  of 
property  of  all  kinds,  induced  by  extensive  and  ruinous  speculations  in 
sheep  and  cattle  during  the  years  1826  and  1827.  From  these  unforeseen 
and  calamitous  circumstances  many  of  the  colonists  were  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  and  many  estates  of  great  extent  and  value  were,  fiom  time  to 
time,  disposed  of  at  Sheriffs'  sales  for  much  less  than  the  minimum  price 
of  Crown  land  established  by  government.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  large  extent  of  such  land  could  be  disposed 
of  for  some  time,  even  at  the  minimum  price  ;  and  accordingly  the  pur- 
chasers were  at  first  very  limited.  Jn  proportion,  however,  as  the  colo- 
nists began  to  recover  their  ground,  and  especially  when  the  rapid 
increase  of  their  flocks  and  herds  rendered  the  extension  of  their  estates, 
by  the  purchase  of  additional  tracts  of  waste  land  from  the  government, 
absolutely  necessary,  these  purchases  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
insomuch  that  the  revenue  arising  exclusively  from  the  sale  of  Crown 
land  in  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  already  amounts  to  ^120,000 
per  annum ;  the  following  being  the  amount  realized  by  the  colonial 
government  for  Crown  land  sold  in  the  colony,  from  the  first  of  January, 
1832,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1836.  > 
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LANDS  SOLD  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June,  1836. 


January 

Fehruary 

Alarch 

April 

May 

June 

Total  No.  of  acres 


] 

LANDS. 

Number  of  acres 

36,960 

0           0 

5,027 

0      30 

38,872 

0       0 

49,323 

2      10 

23,728 

0      25 

15,951 

0        0 

January 

February 

ISlarch 

May 

June 

Total  No.  of  acres 


Total  for  the  six  months    170,014       3      22 


Amoimt  sold  for  ' 
^12,358      12       9 


2,080 

13,429 

15,439 

7,137 

4,440 


12 
6 
0 

1^ 
7 


3 
1 
1 


0 


69,933 

3 

25 

pfM,885 

16 

11 

TOWy    ALLOTMENTS. 

16 

1 

0 

£^76 

18 

4 

8 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

550 

13 

4 

28 

0 

37 

1,919 

11 

« 

11 

0 

0 

25 

6 

« 

80 

3 

37 

ofS,l93 

9 

10 

,£58,079       6      9 


Land  and  town  allotments  *| 
sold  during  the  quarter  S Extent  not  ascertained.     3^32,8^     0     0 
ending  30th  Sept.  1836.  J  ■ — — 

Total  for  nine  months  .£90,963     6    9 

Extent  and  proceeds  of  land  sold  in  New  South  Wales  dunii^  the  y^iin 

under  mentioned. 


Year 

Extent 

ifr acres 

Avoant 

1832 

20,860 

1      t5 

£6,513      It 

« 

1833 

29,001 

ie      3 

12,528       0 

6 

1834 

91,399 

1      31| 

28,589      10 

5 

1835 

271,945 

2       31 

9irj99f       ^ 

f 

1836 

Extent  not  ascertained 

90,963       « 

9 

till  30th 

Sept. 

Or  at  the  rate  of  of  1 

20,000  per  «iUMi»* 
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This  amount,  however,  large  as  it  is  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable anticipation,  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  from  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  colonization  within  the  territory  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  colonial  boundary  having  been  extended 
within  the  last  few  months  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Australian  continent,  and  a  settlement  having 
been  actually  formed  by  authority  at  Port  Philip,  in 
Bass*  Straits,  a  vast  extent  of  eligible  land  of  the  first 
quality  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  numerous  intending 
purchasers,  who  had  already  taken  temporary  possession 
of  large  tracts  for  their  rapidly  increasing  flocks  and 
heixls,  both  in  that  district  and  at  Twofold  Bay. 

"  In  the  former  of  these  localities, — ^in  which  a  government  settlement 
was  formed  and  speedily  abandoned,  through  some  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  mismanagement,  in  the  year  1804,— a  settlement  of  squat- 
ters from  Van  Dieman's  Land  has  been  formed  during  the  last  two 
years ;  and  so  highly  eligible  has  the  situation  been  found  for  a  per- 
manent settlement,  that  it  already  contains  a  population  of  200  persons, 
possessing  or  having  the  management  of  30,000  sheep,  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  whole  of  this  agricultural 
stock  and  population  has  been  imported  into  Port  Philip  from  Van 
Dieman's  Land  during  the  last  two  years  or  thereabouts;  there  being 
now  no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  colonial  vessels  constantly  employed 
in  the  transport  of  stock  of  all  kinds  to  that  settlement  from  Hobart 
Town  and  LauncestOB.  The  extent  of  available  land  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, which  has  already  been  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Port  Philip,  amounts  to  upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres. 

'*  The  (Extensive  tract  of  table-land  lying  beyond  the  present  colonial 
boundary  to  the  southward,  between  the  Great  Warragong  Chain,  ter- 
minating in  Wilson's  Promontory,  and  now  called  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains, or  Australian  Alps,  and  the  mountainous  range  abutting  on  the 
east  coast,  is  also  occupied  at  present  by  numerous  squatters,  with 
large  flecks  and  herds  from  New  South  Wales.  This  elevated  tract  of 
country  is  called  Maneira,  or  Monaroo  Plains,  and  consists  of  eligible 
pasture-land  of  the  first  quality,  very  thinly  wooded  and  well  watered  ; 
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forming  a  square  of  a  hundred  miles  each  side,  and  consequently  con- 
taining upwards  of  six  millions  of  acres,  having  for  its  outlet  to  the 
eastward  the  small  but  convenient  and  safe  harbour  of  Twofold  Bay, 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Howe.  The  natare 
of  the  country  still  farther  to  the  southward,  from  Cape  Howe  to 
Wilson's  Promontory,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  aiyd  eighty  miles,  is  still 
unknown.  The  Snowy  River  skirting  the  plains  to  the  westward,  and 
sweeping  along  the  base  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  descends  into  Bass' 
Straits  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  forming  numerous  cataracts  in  its 
course ;  its  embotLchure^  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  being  sufficiently  wide 
and  open  to  be  practicable  for  colonial  vessels. 

''The  extensire  tract  of  picturesque  and  pastoral  country  still  farther 
to  the  westward,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Murrumbidgee>  which  is  at 
present  the  boundary  of  the  colony  to  the  southward  and  westward,  is 
also  occupied  for  pastoral  purposes  by  numerous  colonial  squatters  from 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  colony.    These  squatters  are  all  rapidly 
increasing  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  thereby  enriching  themselves 
through  the  permissive  occupancy  of  the  Crown  land  beyond  the  present 
limits, — a  privilege  which  has  hitherto  been  most  judiciously  allowed 
them  by  the  colonial  executive :    for  these  persons  are  thus  acquiring 
the  means  of  making  extensive  purchases  of  land  from  the  govemmeot 
in  their  respective  localities,  whenever  the  colonial  boundary  shall  hare 
been  extended  to  Bass'  Straits  ;    and  are  thus  forming   an  importaot 
link  in  the  new  chain  or  system  of  Australian  colonization." 

To  the  north-westward  of  Port  Philip,  a  tract  of 
land  of  much  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  colonial  territory  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, and  of  the  highest  promise  both  as  to  soil  and 
climate,  has  very  recently  been  discovered  by  Major 
Mitchell,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  colony.  On  his 
former  expedition  that  able  officer  had  left  130  miles  of 
the  supposed  course  of  the  Darling  river  unexplored ; 
and  in  the  more  recent  expedition  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  after  tracing  that  river  to  the  spot  where  Cap- 
tain Sturt  had  found  a  large  river,  which  he  rightly 
supposed  to  be  the  Darling,  emptying  itself  into  the 
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Murray  or  Murrumbidgee,  Major  Mitchell  crossed  the 
latter  river  and  then  pursued  a  direct  course  to  the 
Southern  coast  at  Portland  Bay,  situated  between  Port 
Philip  and  Kangaroo  island.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  Major  Mitchell  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  region  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
"  Australia  Felix,"  and  which  will  doubtless  be  soon 
thrown  open  to  advancing  colonization — "  a  region,"  to 
use  the  words  of  his  own  dispatch,  "  of  vast  resources, 
and  the  most  varied  and  fascinating  description,  more 
extensive  than  Great  Britain,  equally  rich  in  point  of 
soil,  and  which  is  now  ready  for  the  plough,  as  if  espe- 
cially prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  industrious  hands 
of  Englishmen." 


"  Now,  as  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the  British  government  and 
of  the  colonial  executive,  as  well  as  of  all  classes  of  free  colonists  in 
New  South  Wales,  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  Crown  land 
in  that  colony  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  that  the  number  of  free 
emigrant  agricultural  labourers,  shepherds,  and  mechanics,  which  this 
revenue  has  been  appropriated  to  import  into  the  colonial  territory, 
shoidd  also  be  increased  to  the  utmost ;  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  the  minimum  price  of  all  Crown  land  in  the  colony  should  hence- 
forth be  raised  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and,  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, to  ten  shillings  per  acre.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  recently 
purchased  by  resident  proprietors  in  New  South  Wales,  in  extension 
of  their  respective  estates,  would  have  been  purchased  at  these  rates 
as  readily  as  at  five  shillings ;  for  much  of  the  land  hitherto  sold  at 
the  government  minimum  price  has  been  purchased  on  speculation,  to 
he  afterwards  resold  at  a  greatly  advanced  price.  Good  land,  whether 
for  agriculture  or  for  grazing  purposes,  especiaUy  in  such  vicinities  as 
Twofold  Bay  and  Port  Philip,  is  well  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre,  and 
the  colonial  proprietors  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  well  able  to  afford  that 
pdce.  Nay,  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  in  his  Report  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  agriculture  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1821,  recom- 
mended that  good  land  in  New  South  Wales  should  then  be  sold  at 
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Bot  leM  than  ten  shillings  per  acre ;    and  if  the  colonial  settler  could 
bate  afforded  such  a  price  ac  that  period,  much  more  will  he  be  able 
to  afford  it  now.    Besides,  it  would  be  positively  unjust  for  the  British 
gOTemment  to  be  selling  waste  land  at  Port  Philip  at  a  minimum  price 
of  fire  shillings  per  acre,  when  the  minimum  within  the  limits  of  the 
South  Australian  colony,  almost  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  has  been  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  at  twelve  shillings;  a  minimum,  which  the  coloni- 
zation commissioners  of  that  colony  have  since  increased  to  one  pound : 
for  as  the  price  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  and  grazing  stock,  as  well 
as  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  for  some  time  be  much  cheaper  at  Port 
Philip  than  in  Southern  Australia,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  prudent 
capitalist,  arriving  in  the  latter  colony,  would  be  deterred  from  crossing 
the  meridional  line  that  separates  the  one  colonial  territory  from  the 
other,  when  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  localities  are  in  all 
these  important  respects — the  price  of  land,  of  stock,  and  of  provisions, 
— so  very  dissimilar.    That  line  will  soon  be  crossed  in  every  part  of  its 
extent  by  sheep  and  cattle  tracks  innumerable,  firom  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales  ;    and  the  emancipist,  the  ticket  of  leave  man,  and 
even  the  convict  still  in  bondage,  will  ere  long  find  their  way  across  it 
into  the  land  of  freedom,  let  the  colonists  of  Southern  Australia  do  what 
they  may  to  prevent  them.    In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  infant  colony.  His  Majesty's  government  will  undoubtedly  be  even- 
tually constrained  to  raise  the  minimum  price  of  land  in  New  Sontii 
Wales ;  and  the  sooner  they  do  so,  the  more  effectually  will  they  protect 
the  interests  of  the  embryo  colony.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  intbe 
present  sge  of  steam  conveyance,  any  great  inequality  in  the  price  of 
land,  any  more  than  in  the  price  of  labour  or  in  that  of  proriotons,  eaa 
possiUy  be  maintained  long  between  two  settlements  so  easily  accessible 
from  each  other  both  by  sea  and  land,  howeyer  differently  they  may  have 
been  originally  constituted  in  other  respects.* 


*  It  is  the  general  desire,  however,  of  the  free  colonists  of  New  Soatb 
W^ales,  and  it  has  also  been  a  special  recommendation  of  a  committee  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  that  colony,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  emigration  to  its  extensive  territory,  that  respectable 
free  emigrants  arriving  from  England  at  their  own  charges,  with  the  view 
of  settling  in  the  colony,  should  each  be  allowed  to  purchase  one  or  two 
sections,  that  is,  640  or  1280  acres  of  waste  or  Crown  land,,  at  the  esttr 
blished  minimum  price,  wherever  they  can  find  an  eligible  locality,  with- 
out  being  liable  to  the  mortification  and  disappointment  of  being  oaU 
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**  Bat  there  is  also  a  large  increase  of  the  land  revenue  of  Nevir  Soatb 
Wales  to  be  expected  from  the  sale  of  town  allotments.    In  a  letter, 
wbicb  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  address  to  Lord  Viscovnt  Goderich  in 
B^ember,  1830,   previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  jM-esent  system  oi' 
selling  land,  (and  in  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  that  the 
government  should  sell  certain  Crown  lands  and  town  allotments  in  that 
colony,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  towards  the  emigration  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  mechanics,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  then  in 
great  difficulty  from  want  of  employment  in  England,)  I  pointed  out 
certain  town  allotments  belonging  to  government  in  the  town  of  Sydney, 
which  I  conceived  would  at  that  time  realize  ^^00,000.    Measures  are 
now  in  progress  for  the  sale  of  these  allotments,  of  which,  from  the 
greatly  increased  value  of  property  in  the  colonial  capital;  the  present 
value  has  been  estimated  by  competent  persons  at  not  less  than  half  a 
million  sterling.    Besides,  the  formation  of  towns  at  Twofold  Bay  and 
Port  Philip,  which  must  necessarily  become  sea-ports  of  first-rate  im- 
portance within  a  very  short  period,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  territory,  will  enable  the  colonial  executive  greatly  to  increase  the 
land  revenue,  from  the  sale  of  town  allotments.    The  minimum  or  upset 
price  of  town   allotments,  belonging  to   government   in  the  town  of 
Sydney  is  at  present  ^1000  per  acre,  the  price  actually  realized  by  pri- 
vate individuals  for  eligible  allotments  during  the  last  few  years  being 
uniformly  much  higher.    In  the  future  towns  of  Twofold  Bay  and  Port 
Philip,  ^50  or  «^100  per  acre  would,  I  am  confident,  be  a  very  moderate 
amount  to  be  established  as  a  minimum  price ;   as  even  at  Bathurst,  a 
rising  town  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior,  ^50  an  acre  has 
been  obtained  for  town  allotments.    The  present  minimum  price  in  Par- 
ramatta,  the  second  town  in  the  colony,  is  ^20,  but  the  allotment  ob- 
tained from  government  for  the  Scots  church  in  that  town  during  the 
year  18S5  has  been  since  valued  at  o£lOOO,  although  not  more  than  half 
an  acre ;  and  in  the  town  of  Maitland  at  Hunter's  River,  where  ^7  an 
acre  is  the  minimum  price,  a  half-acre  allotment  has  brought  J^56. 

**  At  all  events,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the 

n      ■    I-   -    ——I        ■  ■■■■  ■-■■     — ^  ■■■■■  ■»■  ■■■■■■■  I  ■■■■will  ■   ■■      ■    ■■^■^a^—  I  ■  M^i 

bidden  at  a  public  sale  by  some  colonial  land-shark,  after  all  their 
trouble  and  annoyance  in  traversing  the  country,  perhaps  for  months 
together.  It  is  also  the  desire  of  the  colonists  generally,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  that  every  such 
emigrant  should  also  be  allowed  a  certain  drawback  from  the  purchase- 
money  of  his  land,  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  passage  out.  In  the  pro« 
priety  of  hotb  these  suggestions  I  entirely  concur. 
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Bale  of  land  in  New  South  Wales  will  rery  shortly  unovnt  to  ^tOO,O00 
per  annum ;  and  if  that  revenne  ia  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  in- 
troduotion  of  vseful  emigrants  of  the  working  classes  into  the  colony,  it 
will  enable  the  free  colonists  to  import  a  snftoient  noinber  of  Vittobfis 
and  industrious  labourers,  artisans,  and  other  operatives  of  -all  dssczip- 
tions,  not  only  to  supply  the  existing  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  ftr 
labour  in  the  colony,  but  also  to  form  a  reputable  free  emigrant  pea- 
santry, to  cultivate  the  soil,  either  as  tenants  or  as  small  proprietoR 
and  a  middle  class,  consisting  of  reputable  mechanics  and  othtf'open- 
tives  in  the  towns ;  thereby  gradually  elevating  the  moral  character  of 
the  colony,  and  supplying  the  likeliest  means  of  insuring  the  progressire 
emelioration  of  its  anomalously  constituted  society.  !.>'•• 

*'  To  encourage  and  promote  the  importation  of  free  labour,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  and  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  governments 
above  mentioned,  the  colonial  executive  give  a  bounty  of  ,^£30  from  the 
oolonial  land  revenne  for  every  married  couple,  of  the  clasfeiorftgrfeiil- 
tural  labourers,  shepherds,  or  meehaoics,  imported  into  Nev-Setah 
Wales,  provided  the  persons  so  imported  have  been  selected  by  somft 
agent  duly  authorized  by  a  colonial  proprietor ;  five  pounds  additional 
being  allowed  for  every  child  above  a  year  old.  On  a  large  sctfle,  this 
sum  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  wh(de  expense  of.  the  saii* 
gration  of  such  persons ;  but  the  system  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  loog 
in  operation  for  the  colonists  to  have  adopted  any  plan  foi:. carrying  it 
into  effect  with  combined  exertion;  and  the  expense  to  intf itiduals is 
consequently  somewhat  larger  than  the  sum  allowed.  3  .    .- 

*'  In  regard  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  Wrtoofli 
and  industrious  persons  in  the  mother  country  willing  to  emigrate  to 
New  South  Wales,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.'  It  is 
well  known  that  distress,  arising  from  the  want  of  food  and  dDthiBg  la^ 
fuel,  or  rather  from  the  want  of  remunerating  employment  f^f.anpver* 
grown  population,  prevails  at  Uiis  moment  to  a  most  appalling. degree 
over  an  extent  of  country  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scofland,  coii* 
taining  a  population  of  160,000  souls ;  and  the  only  means  Of  afferdlng 
permanent  relief  to  that  population,  in  the  opinion  of  all.ptirlieaLil^ 
terested  in  the  subject,  is  emigration." 

Having  been  apprised  of  the  lamentable  state  of  de- 
stitutioh  to  which  so  many  of  our  fellow  co^qtr^ioi^^^ 
thus  reduced^  from  the  details  given  at  a  public^meetiig 
held  in  London  in  the  month  of  March  last,  '>l   ad- 
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dressed  a  letter  to  the  Deputation  *  which  had  been  sent 
from  Scotland  to  represent  their  actual  condition  to  His 
Majesty's  government,  as  well  as  to  the  public  gene* 
rally  ;  pointing  out  the  capabilities  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  as  a  country  to  which  an  extensive  emi- 
gration could  immediately  be  effected  through  the  colo- 
nial land  fund,  without  expense  to  the  mother  country. 
On  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  the  deputation  applied  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  for  the  requisite  advances  from  the  colonial 
treasury,  to  enable  them  to  send  out  six  thousand  of  the 
distressed  liighlanders  and  Islanders  of  Scotland,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  to  New  South 
Wales.  Lord  Glenelg,  I  am  happy  to  state,  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  deputation  with  thci  utmost  cor- 
diality, and  agreed,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, to  send  out  three  ships,  to  carry  about  a 
thousand  of  the  distressed  Highlanders,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Australian  colonies ;  one  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  and  two  to  New  South  Wales,  The  letter 
I  allude  to  has  since  been  published  by  the  deputation 
for  circulation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  :  the  three 
ships  are  actually  on  their  way  to  their  destination ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  this  aus- 
picious commencement  of  a  Celtic  emigration  to  the 
Australian  colonies  already  promises  to  lead  to  the 
happiest  results. 

*  Consisting  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  M'Leod,  late  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  John  Bowie,  Esq.  W.  S.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  C.  Baird,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Glasgow. 

VOL.   II.  U 
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*'  The  iahabitAXkU  ef  U^   HigbUnds  vi^.  Xslao^s  of  Scotlavd  bare 
peculiar  claims  on  tbe  British  goTemment.    They  have  uniformly  sup* 
plied  a  large  proportion  of  the  gallant  men  who  hare  fought  tbe  battles 
of  their  country  for  a  century  pa#!b«    The  deatitutioa  they  ar»  ajufferiagtt 
present  has  been  induced,  moreover,  in  a  great  degre<}  by  a  govemneut 
measure  in  favour  of  the  free- trade  principle ;  the  result  of  which  wasth» 
immediate  and  entire  destruction  of  their  only  manufacture — that  of  kelp. 
They  are  a  frugal  and  industrions  people, — eminently  virtuous  and  re* 
ligious ',  and  i  need  scarcely  state,  th^t  whether  as  agricuUural  labourers 
or  as  shepherds,  they  woul,d  be  peculiarly  welcome,  and  would  be  sure  to 
find  immediate  emploirment  and  sufficient  subsistence  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  short,  that  colony  could  very  easily  find  room  for  not  fewer  than  from 
live  to  ten  thousand  Higibl^uders,  including  men„  wonuen,  and  children, 
every  year.    Then  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Great  Britain  would  be 
more  benefited  on  the  one  band  by  the  gradual  removal  of  such  persons 
from  a  country  that  eaanot  possibly  support  one  half  their  number,  than 
the  colony  of  'Hew  South  Wales  on  the  other,  by  their  progressive  settle- 
ment in  its  ample  and  fertile  territory. 

"  Supposing  therefore  that  a  voluntary  emigration  of  virtuous  and 
industrious  families  and  individuals  is  henceforth  to  take  place  to  tbe 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  laod 
revenue  of  that  colony  can  be  made  available,  it  may  not   be   out  of 
place  to  estimate  the  future  probable  amount  of  that  emigration,  and 
the  benefits  whioh  the  land-selling-  system  will  thus  be^  the  means  of 
securing  both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  the  colony.  The  land  revenue 
of  New  South  Wales  amounts  at  present  to  upwards  of  ^100,000  per 
annum,  but  will  probably  be  increased  very   shortly   to  double  that 
amount.    That  revenue,  it  should  be  observed,  however,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively of  colonial  creation,   upwards  of  nine-tenths  of  its  whole 
amount  being  received  for  purchases  of  land  and  town  allotments,  made 
in  extension  of  their  former  possessions,  by  residents  of  some  stand* 
ing  in  the  colony,  who  have  acquired  the  means  of  making  such  par- 
chases  chiefly  by  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  growth  of  wool.    And 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  before   the  «^100,000  has  been 
paid  into  the  colonial  treasury  chest,  for  the  land  so  purchased,  tbe 
carriage  of  the  wool  and  other  colonial  produce,  of  which  it  has  been 
the  price,  from  New  South  Wales  to  London,  has  afforded  pro6table 
employment  for  six  months  to  at  least  four  British  ships  of  550  tons 
register,  with  crews  of  twenty  men  each.    At  the  rate  of  ,£30  for  each 
family,  the  amount  of  bounty  recently  fixed  by  the  colonial  executive. 
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exclusive  of  cfaildres,  the  present  colonial  lai>d  reTentie  wil!  pay  for  the 
annual  emigration  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  fanilies  of  farm 
labourers,  shepherds,  and  mechanics,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Now  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  families  for  each  ship,  a  number  whieh 
would  require  a  ressel  of  500  tons,  the  eonveiraace  of  these  families 
to  their  colonial  destination  will  afibrd  profitable  employment  for  six 
months  together  to  thirty-three  first  class  British  merehant-ships,  hnving 
crews  of  twenty- fire  or  thirty  men  each,  entirely  at  the-  expense  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales;  the  p^rofits  of  the  voyage,  including  the 
outfit  and  provisions,  being  exclusively  appropriated  by  British  mer- 
chants. As  for  the  emigrants  themselves,  they  consist  of  families  and 
individuals,  who,  before  leaving  the  mother  country,  are  in  all  likelihood 
a  dead  weight  on  the  community ;  as  they  can  only  obtain  subsistence 
by  elbowing  out  of  employment  other  deserving  individuals  of  the  same 
class,  whose  circumstances  will  consequently  be  greatly  improved  by 
their  emigratioB ;  or  by  reducing  the  wages  of  labour  generally  below  the 
proper  standard  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  and  education  of  a  vir- 
tuous family.  In  all  these  respects,  therefore,  the  value  of  such  a  colony 
as  New  South  Wales  to  the  mother  country,  whether  as  a  cheap  and 
practicable  outlet  for  her  surplus  labouring  population,  or  as  a  source  of 
profitable  employment  for  her  commercial  navy,  is  evident  and  incal- 
culable. 

**  On  their  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  the  emigrants  will  be  employed 
for  the  most  part  as  farm- servants,  shepherds,  overseers,  handicraftsmen  ; 
und  in  any  one  of  these  situations  they  will  be  able  to  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  industrious  classes  of  society  in  England  are  deprived 
through  sheer  poverty.  Their  much  higher  rate  of  wages,  uid  their  other 
superior  opportunities  of  accumulating  property,  will  also  enable  them, 
if  at  all  industrious  and  frugal,  eventually  to  beccmie  proprietors  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  houses  and  land.  They  will  thus  materially  augment 
the  capital  and  raw  produce,  as  well  as  the  population  of  the  colony,  and 
assist  in  developing  its  vast  resources ;  while,  besides  consuming  pro- 
bably four  times  the  amount  of  British  manufactures  that  labourers  of  a 
similar  class  can  afford  to  purchase  in  the  mother  country,  they  will  con- 
tribute to  Sustain  the  vast  fabric  of  British  commerce,  by  also  paying  for 
the  freight  of  these  manufactures  from  England  in  British  vessels. 

'*  In  a  moral  and  religious  light,  the  introduction  of  a  numerous  and 
virtuous  free  emigrant  population  into  the  colony  of  New  South  Wdes 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  highly  gratifying  prospect  to  all  who  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  that  important  dependency 
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of  the  empire.  I  ackiiowledge»  indeed,  tbat  if  thinga  had  conliBued  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  colony  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
managed,  the  firee  emigrants  themselvea  woald  have  had  but  a  sorry 
prospect  for  the  future  in  regard  to  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improTement  of  their  offspring  :  but  now  that 
erery  hundred  free  adults  can  obtain  a  salary  of  ^100  per  annum  from 
the  colonial  goremment  for  the  support  of  a  clergyman  of  their  own 
communion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  colony  they  may  choose  to  settle, 
besides  liberal  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  their 
children,  there  is  evidently  much  less  to  be  feared  in  these  important 
respects, — nay,  there  is  every  thing  to  be  hoped  for  the  future. 

**  From  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  benefits  that  are  likely  to 
accrue,  both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  the  colony  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  from  the  future  and  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  land  revenue 
of  that  colony  towards  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  emigration, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  modier  country  or  the 
colony  is  likely  to  reap  the  greater  advantage  fiom  that  admirable 
arrangement.  To  Great  Britain,  whose  ministers  of  state  and  par- 
liamentary committees  have,  on  the  recurrence  of  every  periodical 
return  of  difficulties  and  distress  among  her  labouring  population, 
arising  from  the  want  of  food  and  the  want  of  employment,  been 
holding  endless  consultations,  accumulating  Tolumes  of  evidence,  and 
ever  and  anon  devising  ways  and  means  of  carrying  off  the  suiplas 
portion  of  that  miserable  population  to  a  land  of  duly-requited  labour, 
and  of  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; — to  Great  Britain,  so  circam- 
•tanced,  it  cannot  surely  be  a  matter  of  indiffervnoe  to  find  •  ruTenue  sud- 
denly created  for  that  very  purpose,  independently  of  her  own  internal 
taxation,  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  New  Holland, — a  revenue,  more- 
over, annually  increasing,  and  of  which  the  rery  expendftnre  in  this  way 
insures  the  constant  and  rapid  increase.  With  suoh  a  system  in  astntl 
operation,  who  can  doubt  the  policy  of  the  maxim  of  Napoleon, — *8hipi, 
Colonies,  and  Commerce,' — as  it  is  thus  the  legitimate  use  of  a  well- 
regulated  colony  to  afford  profitable  employment  ta  nnme'roas  ships,  sftd 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  commerce  and  manufaotorest" 

There  are  ten  thousand  localities,  both  on  the  p^ast 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Australian  contineQt«  ia  which 
flourishing  settlements  might  be  gradually^  jand  ipc^e^ 
rapidly,  formed,  by  carrying  out  the  importaat  principle 
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now  adopted  by  His  Majesty^s  Government^  in  regard  to 
the  alienation  of  Crown  land  in  the  Australian  coloniesi 
to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  may  be  easily  carried. 

**  Little  as  we  know  of  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  that  con- 
tinent, this  at  least  can  be  affirmed  with  safety.  And  with  a  coast 
line  six  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  whole  thirteen  colonies 
that  revolted  from  Great  Britain  on  the  declaration  of  American  inde« 
pendence,  and  numerous  harbours  along  that  extensive  line  of  coast) 
equal,  if  not. superior,  to  any  in  North  America — with  a  range  of 
climate,  and  a  fertile  soil  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  the  products 
of  American  agriculture,  in  addition  to  its  own  peculiar  and  unrivalled 
production,  fine  wool,— it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  stimulus  that 
would  be  given  to  the  manufacturing  industry  and  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  rapid  colonization  of  that  continent 
with  virtnoufi  and  industrious  free  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  For  within  a  period  of  time  comparatively  short,  a  population 
of  entirely  European  origin,  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  thirteen  A  me* 
rican  colonies  in  the  year  1776,  might  be  successfully  established  on 
^e  continent  and  islands  of  Australasia,  whose  industry  and  enterprise 
would  afford  constant  employment  to  thousands  of  British  ships,  and 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  British  sailors,  artisans,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers." 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  emigration  to  New 
South  Wales  may  be  extensively  effected^  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  furtherance  of  the  general,  welfare  of  the  colony 
and  the  economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of  its 
land  revenue,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  In- 
dignant and  disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  the  colony  had  been  sacrificed  for  years 
together,  to  subserve  the  private  interests  of  an  unprin- 
cipled London  jobber  in  the  matter  of  female  emigra- 
tion, the  colonial  government,  aftef  entering  their  protect 
tigainst  the  continuance  of  that  notable  system,  which 
was  actually  filling  the  colony  with  prostitutes   and 
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threatening  to  demoralize  the  uncornipted  portion  of  its 
population,  authorised  three  surgeons  of  the  royal  navy, 
who  had  all  acquired  much  experience  as  surgeon 
superintendents  of  convict  ships^  to  proceed  to  the  mother 
country — one  to  England,  one  to  Scotland^  and  one  to 
Ireland — to  select  each  an  hundred  families  of  me- 
chanics for  the  erection  of  certain  government  buildings 
in  New  South  Wales.  These  gentlemen  accordingly 
proceeded  to  their  respective  stations ;  advertised  their 
object  in  the  nearest  provincial  papers^  offering  a  free 
passage-out  to  New  South  Wales  to  intending  emigrants 
of  the  descriptions  required ;  selected  from  the  list  of 
applicants  those  whom  they  deemed  fittest  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  on  completing  their  number^  advertised  for 
ships  to  carry  them  out,  and  for  rations  for  the  emi- 
grants, according  to  a  fixed  scale,  during  the  voyage. 
By  this  judicious  arrangement  there  was  no  room  left 
for  jobbing,  no  inducement  to  send  out  disreputable 
characters  with  a  view  to  get  the  ships  filled,  as  had 
been  repeatedly  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
vessels,  while  every  thing  was  done  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  emigrants.  A  similar  course  has  beai  pur- 
sued, under  the  direction  of  His  Majesty's  government 
in  effecting  the  emigration  now  in  progress  from  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland;  and  thef  most  bene- 
ficial results  may  accordingly  be  anticipated. 

The  colonial  land-selling  system,  which  lias  already 
given  rise  to  these  interesting  and  importaat  operations, 
is  not  merely  introducing  a  new  era  in'the  history  of 
British  colonization,  but,  by  affording  the.  means  of 
transforming  the    surplus    and   comparatively  useless 
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popuiatioki  of  the  mother  country  into  the  sturdy  and 
independent  yeomanry  of  the  colonies,  is  enabling  Gre^t 
Britain  to  pursue  a  course  the  most  profitable  to  herself 
und  her  colonics,  and  the  most  interesting  to  the  genuine 
philanthropists 

The  lover  of  military  glory  will  naturally  delight  to 
contetnplsnte  the  British  nation  as  a  Warlike  nation,  and 
will  doubtless  point  with  a  fettling  of  exultation  to  the 
laur^te  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  It  may  be  qbeislioned, 
however,  whether  posterity  are  destined  to  reap  tany 
real  advantages  fh)m  eithei"  of  th^se  gteai  vi<^torie6>  or 
whether  the  vast  accession  of  miiitiary  glory  th^^y  Were 
tlie  means  of  licquiring  for  the  nation  w^d  not  achiigved 
dt  too  great  a  eacrifiee  of  national  prineiple^  ^  well  as 
too  great  an  eicpenditure  of  national  blood  And  n^tion^l 
tredsure«  Besides,  th^e  are  nutnerous  indidtlioniS)  in  the 
present  aspect  of  ^liFairs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  of 
that  retributive  ju6tiee>  which^  ais  it  tiik^s  (Cognizance  of 
nations  ad  well  a6  of  individuals,  will  assuredly  afflict 
the  natioYis  that  di^hght  in  Witr»  Md  lei^entually  stain 
the  pride  of  all  their  military  glory. 

The  political  ec^onomist,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  Will  doubt- 
less regard  the  comtnerciul  and  manufacturing  resources 

of  the  British  nation  as  a  far  broader  and  far  firmer 

basis  for  the  perpetuity  of  its  eldstenc^  and  the  per- 
petuity of  its  fame.  But  the  history  of  th6  World  sup- 
plies us  with  many  preci^dents  for  regarding  it  as  a 
possible  case,  that  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
may  in  some  future  age  ba  diverted  to  Other  shores^  and 
th^t  the  goodly  fabric  of  the  manufacturing  wealth  and 
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prosperity  of  Britain  may  fall  at  some  future  period  a^ 
rapidly  as  it  rose. 

But  when  we  regard  Great  Britain-:-ia  the  light  ia 
which  the  colonial  land-selling  system  will  enable  us  to 
regard  her — as  the  planter  of  colonies,  the  mother  of 
nations,  **  the  nurser  of  men/'  we  see  her  in  a  point  of 
view  in  which  there  are  no  gloomy  shadows  to  darken 
the  light  of  her  glory;  we  see  her  fame  resting  on  a 
basis  too  firm  and  too  permanent  to  be  affected  by  the 
revolutions  of  empires ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  b^ 
name  and  her  memorial  will  continue  illustrious  while 
the  race  of  man  inhabits  the  earth* 

Suppose  for  a  moment^  that  in  some  future  age  Great 
Britain  herself  should  become  the  scene  of  perpetual 
desolations^  and  that  some  Christian  philanthropist  firom 
some  distant  land  should  be  induced  to  visit  her  de^ 
serted  shores;  he  would  doubtless  regard  the  ruined 
monuments  of  her  military  glory  and  her  commercial 
greatness — were  there  nothing  else  to  arrest  his  atten- 
tion— with  the  tear  of  pity  or  the  smile  of  contempt; 
and  he  would  doubtless  exclaim^  "  What !  art.  thoiji  too, 
thou  Queen  of  nations !  thou  haven  of  ships !  art  thou 
also  become  as  Babylon  and  Tyrus  ?.  How  arft  the. 
mighty  fallen^  and  their  glory  departed  I "  9ut  should  . 
he  be  enabled  to  look  beyond  the  wide  Atlantic  to  the 
vast  continent  of  America^  and  there,  to  behold  a  hun* 
dred  millions  of  the  descendants  of  Britona^still, speak* 
ing  the  language,  and  governed  by  the  laws,  and  cherish- 
ing the  religion  of  the  long-deserted  isle — should  he  he 
enabled  to  witness  a  scene  equally  cheering  to  philan- 
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thtbpjrat  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa — nay,  should 
he  be  enabled  to  behold  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  th^'^ 
earth  a  third  great  nation  sprung  from  the  same  prolific 
source  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  and  sending' 
forth  scions  every  successive  year  to  the  ten  thousand 
isles  of  the  boundless  Pacific ;  methinks  he  would  re- 
gard every  object  around  him  with  a  feeling  approach- 
ing to  religious  veneration  ;  and  the  stones  and  the  dust 
of  Britain  would  be  as  pleasant  and  as  dear  to  the  tra* 
veller  as  those  of  Zion  to  the  Jew. 

Let  no  cold-blooded   political  economist,  therefore, 
presume  to  reason  down  the  propriety  of  emigration,  so 
as  to  deter  virtuous  and  industrious  families  and  indi- 
viduals from  adopting  that  expedient,  or  to  prevent  the 
British  Government  from  affording  them  such  encou- 
ragement and  assistance  as  the  colonial  land  revenue  is 
intended  to  afford.    Let  no  affected  patriotism  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  measure  that  would  enable 
thousands  of  such  families   and  individuals  to  live  in 
comfort  and  independence  abroad,  instead  of  struggling 
with   increasing   poverty  and   privations  at   home.     I 
should  sooner  doubt  the  fkct  of  my  own  existence,  than 
doubt  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
nation  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  pursuance 
of  a  course,  which    Divine  Providence  has  made  so 
clearly  imperative,  and  on  which  the  true  glory  of  the 
nation  so  evidently  depends. 
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Instead  of  inaerting  the  dispatch  referred  to  in  the  text,  it  may  be  soffi- 
cient  for  the  general  reader,  especially  aa  thia  Tolome  baa  already  ex- 
ceeded a  reasonable  aiae.  to  atate  the  foUowingreaults  of  Major  Mitchell'* 
ezpeditioD,  from  *  The  Colonist '  of  October  SS,  18S5. 

The  results  of  Major  Mitchell's  recent  expedition  are  interestiog  in 
the  higheat  degree  to  the  colony.  They  may  be  envmerated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  fate  of  the  Macquarie  rirer  baa  Bovir  been  definitively  aacer- 
tained ;  the  surplus  waters  of  that  rirer  finding  their  way  by  Dock 
Creek,  rather  than,  as  Captain  Start  sappoeed,  by  Morrisett'a  Fonda  and 
the  Caatlereagh  Riyer,  into  the  obannel  of  the  Darling. 

2.  A  practicable  route,  not  only  for  abeep  and  cattle,  bat  eren  for 
wheel'Carriagea,  has  been  chalked  out  and  traversed  from  the  Bathont 
country  to  the  Darling  River,  and  for  300  miles  along  the  banks  of  tbit 
river,  from  the  point  where  it  receivea  the  waters  of  the  Boga,  towards  its 
emb&uchure.  There  ia  reaaon  to  hope,  if  not  to  presume,  that  the  country 
along  the  Darling  River,  for  the  unexplored  portion  of  its  course  to  its 
supposed  junction  with  the  Murray  or  the  Murmmbidgee,  will  b« 
equally  practicable,  or,  at  least,  that  the  river  will  in  that  portion  of  itt 
course  be  found  available  for  navigation. 

3.  During  the  prevalence  of  a  drought  of  almost  unexampled  se- 
verity, although  but  of  short  duration,  in  which,  moreover,  almost  every 
blade  of  grass  disappeared,  and  sheep  and  cattle  were  dying  ia  all 
directions  in  the  colony,  Mitjor  Mitchell  found  both  grass  and  water  in 
sufficiency  for  his  cattle,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Boga  river,  as 
well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Darling.  Indeed  the  country  along  the 
whole  of  Major  Mitchell's  route  appears  to  be  available  for  the  ins- 
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tetiance  both  of  man  and  beast ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hav^  ascertained 
also,  that  it  abounds  with  timber  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  result  we  shall  mention  of  Major  Mitchell's 
recent  ezpeditiOfti  is  Uie  light  it  has  thrown  en  the  botany  of  the  in- 
terior. Only  two  irarieties  of  grass — and  these  the  two  usually  inet  with; 
in  the  colony— wer^  observed  along  the  whold  eourse  of  the  Boga 
river ;  bnt  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Darliiig  no  fewer  than  thirty  varieties 
Were  observed— inodt  of  the^  ttltogtstbef  iiBknown  in  the  colony.  A 
species  of  tfegetable,  Which,  it  is  eip^dted,  will  in  future  forlu  ah  im- 
portant addition  to  the  kitchen  gdrd^h  of  Australia^  was  also  found  by 
the  expeditiott  in  the  distant  inteHort  I'or  our  own  paft,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  say  a  single  syllable  in  di^pifeciation  of  Major  Mitchell's 
cabbagej  or  whatever  elso  people  may  choose  to  call  it :  but  when 
we  conSidor  What  sorry  fare  scientific  enthusiasts  lire  sometimes  glad 
to  put  up  with  in  the  bush,  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  make  it  a 
mattet  6f  question,  whether  the  heroes  of  a  half-famished  ei^pedition 
tif  discdvei^  in  th6  interior  are  the  fittest  persons  in  the  world  to 
decide  as  to  what  is  likely  to  please  the  ptddt^,  or  to  iUieertd  tne  up  into 
the  braink  of  a  Sydney  epicure.  Till  W6  biite  ail  opportunity  of  trying  it 
onrselvei^,  however,  all  we  shall  s&y  of  the  Boga  tutuip  is  D^guMibut 
Aon  disputdndum  ;^These  is  Ho  disputitig  about  tastes. 

There  is  one  particular,  holvet^er,  in  whioh  the  delicacy  of  Major 
Mitchell's  taste  is  unquestionable,  and  for  which  he  richly  deserves  th^ 
tbahks  of  th«  whdle  Australitih  RepubliO  &f  L«tters^  We  lillude  to  his 
uniform  substittttioii  of  the  nstive  names  wherever  they  cad  be  asoer^ 
tained,  f6r  the  Gothic  beorbarism  of  giving  English  names  to  localities  of 
every  description  in  this  territory.  Captain  Sturt's  New  Year's  Creek» 
for  instance,  becomes  the  Boga  River  in  the  hands  of  tb^  SUTvejror 
General.    What  a  ehiingd  fot  the  hotter ! 


tlxtracts  of  the  Dispatch  of  Majm-  Miichetlf  dated,  Camp  on  die  River  Mur- 
rumhidgee,  October  24,  1836,  giving  an  account  of  his  recent  discovery  of 
Australia  Felix, 

The  first  paft  of  the  disfmtch  Contains  merely  an  account  of  the  iden^ 
tification  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Darling,  the  country  being  tery 
unpromising.  The  following  is  the  latter  and  more  interesting  part 
of  it : — 

*'  From  the  depdt  camp  to  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and 
Murray,  the  distance  was  eight  miles,  over  firm  ground ;  and  fof  two 
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milM  below  tbe  junction  (by  the  river)  I  mored  the  whdU  party  «cn>u 
the  Murray,  with  a  view  to  proceed  up  that  river>  aooording  to  the 
seoond  part  of  my  instmotione* 

"  We  had  proceeded  far  up  this  river  before  the  oounCry  on  ita  banki 
appeared  much  better  than  any  we  had  seen  lower  down«  Gressy  piaini 
extended  some  way  from  the  river,  but  were  limited  by  sand-hiUi 
covered  with  cypress-trees  and  scrubs^  We  oroeaed  various  bcoad  U* 
goons,  apparontly  the  beds  of  and -branches  of  the  river  in  seasons  of 
high  flood.  After  several  days'  travelling^ nearly  southward)  reeds  ap* 
peered  in  extensive  flats  along  the  river  j  and  in  longitude' 143P  4(y  £., 
the  oourse  of  the  river  being  from  the  S.E.»  tbe  reeds  extended  eastwaid 
to  the  horizon.  The  mean  distance  of  the  bergs  of  8«ad  hills  eovMed 
with  pine,  which  limited  the  reedy  fiat,  was  there  about  -eight  milet 
across.  We  soon  passed  the  region  of  reeds,  whioh.  gradually  die* 
appearing  as  we  asoencied»  were  replaced  by  grassy  plfuns.  .    • 

"  In  this  vicinity,  we  came  upon  a  very  singular  formatiDn»  tcm^ 
sisting  of  numerous  lakes  of  salt  or  brackish  water,  and  vhish  wers 
enclosed  by  semi-circular  ridges  on  their  eastern  shores.  The  largest  of 
these  lakes  was  named  Boga,  and  was  six  miles  in  circumferenosu  -Tke 
river  floods  having  reached  this  by  a  small  channel,  the  water,  in  it  waa 
sweet,  and  it  was  peopled  by  a  very  savage  tribe,  who  refused  to  girs 
us  any  information,  throwing  their  spean  at  Piper,  who  shot  one  of 
them.  > 

"  Beyond  Boga  Lake  we  crossed  some  very  fine  plains  ;  but  tbe  maia 
channel  of  the  river  we  were  endeavouring  to  explore^  was  jk>  longer 
accessible,  nor  even  visible,  from  the  numerous  brancbfis  and  alill 
reaches  which  intersected  the  alluvial  margin,  which. appeared  to  bo 
very  broad* 

**  The  extreme  western  point  of  a  range  then  appearing  ie.tha  aooyism 
horizon,  I  proceeded  towards  it,  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  aooatry 
back  from  the  river*  The  view  I  obtained  from  that  summit  induced  ms 
to  direct  our  course  southward,  with  the  intention  of  .returning  asnu 
the  heads  of  the  Murray  further  to  the  eastward,  where  I  hoped  the  hiUs 
might  afford  me  the  means  of  extending  the  survey  aerosn  the  adjaeent 
country :  I  perceived  from  the  height  a  distant  line  of  lofty  trees,  whish 
seemed  to  mark  the  course  of  another  river;  beyond  wero  tha.-ABmmitt 
of  very  distant  bills,  verdant  plains  variegated  with  qlumpa  aDd.UB8S 
oi'  trees  extending  westward  to  the  horizon}  the  whole  seaming. good 
pasture  land. 

''At  about  thirty  miles  from  the  hill,  and  on  t}ie  H^tb  degree  ol 
longitude,  we  reached  a  de<Bp  but  narrow  stresm«  flowing  i»at«aaifc  higk 
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nnd  grassy  banks  to  the  frestward,  at  tbe  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  per 
boor.  Its  mean  depth  was  nine  feet ;  in  one  night,  however,  it  suddenly 
rose  fourteen  feet  higher,  carrying  away  a  rough  bridge  we  had  just 
completed.  The  aboriginal  name  of  this  riForisthe  ^Yarrayne;'  the 
tilaias  beyond  it  were  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  best  description. 
Forests  of  black-butted  gum,  and  casaarinae,  then  extended  back  to  the 
mountains  and  forest  hills :  in  liiese  forests,  instead  of  novelty,  we 
found  the  Blue  Mountain  parrot,  and  other  birds  common  near  Sydney  ; 
many  of  the  plants  also  which  grow  in  Cumberland. 

*<  <  Barrabungale,'  a  lofty  mountain  of  granite,  was  the  chief  point  of 
that  raage*  but,  on  ascending  it,  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  my 
observations :  a  group  of  open  forest  hills  were  connected  with  Barra- 
bungale,  they  enclosed  vallies  richly  covered  with  grass,  and  all  well 
watered.  We  passed  over  many  fine  tracts,  sheltered  by  open  forest 
hills,  and  crossed  various  fine  streams,  all  flowing  westward.  At  length, 
on  the  11th  July>  I  discovered  the  summits  of  a  noble  mountain  range 
of  broken  and  picturesque  outline ;  and  by  subsequent  survey  I  found 
Ihat  this  was  the  predominant  feature  of  that  vast  territory,  lying 
between  the  Riv«r  Murray  and  the  southern  eoasi,  giving  birth  to  nu- 
merons  atrearas  of  eouvenient  width  and  constant  current,  by  which  the 
surrounding  country  is  watered  abundantly.  These  Grampians  of  the 
south  are  situated  between  36°  58'  and  37°  38'  of  south  latitude,  and 
between  141°  55'  and  142°  47'  of  east  longitude  ;  the  latter  being  the 
longitude  of  Mount  William,  the  highest  and  most  eastern  summit, 
and  on  which  I  passed  a  night,  vainly  hoping  that  the  clouds  would 
rise  above  it. 

**  Situated  thus  oentrioally,  this  lofty  mass,  so  essential  to  water  the 
lower  country,  presents  no  impediment,  like  the  coast  ranges  of  the 
settled  district,  to  the  formation  of  roads,  and  the  progress  of  colo- 
nization. 

**  The  principal  river  flowing  under  the  north  side  of  these  mountains 
is  the  '  Wimmera,'  which  has  no  steep  banks,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
constant  stream.  I  explored  its  course  to  14S°  of  longitude,  when  it 
turned  to  the  north-west,  leaving  me  in  a  country  covered  with  circular 
^kes,  in  all  of  which  the  water  was  salt  or  brackish.  These  had  semi- 
cular  ridges  on  the  eastern  side,  as  in  those  of  Boga,  on  the  Murray, 
and  the  land  about  them  was  in  general  very  good  and  grassy,  its  mean 
elevation  above  the  sea  being  about  5B0  feet. 

'*  From  the  continued  rainy  weather  the  earth  was  in  a  very  soft  state, 
and  this  at  length  became  a  most  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
tbe  expedition,  tbe  |Mffty  being  unable,  even  witii  the  greatest  exertion. 
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to  proeeed  tbroagli  the  mud  abore  three  miles  a  day.  But  for  this,  I 
might  have  retamed  at  least  two  months  ago. 

*•  When  we  gained  the  head  of  a  small  rapine  falUiig  towakds  th« 
firincipal  river  rising  in  the  Grampians,  we  found  fhmer  ground,  knd  our 
progress  was  much  better,  although  still  occssionally  impeded  by  the 
soft  and  boggy  state  of  the  earth. 

"TheriTer,  which  I  named  the  'Glenelg,'  iows  first  westward,  and 
then  southward,  entering  the  sea  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  bay,  betvreen 
Cape  Northumberland  and  Cape  Bridgewafen  I  explored  the  last  fifty 
miles  of  i{s  coarse  in  the  boats,  having  left  Mr.  Stftpylton  with  a  depdt, 
for  I  had  great  reason  to  hope  that  it  led  to  some  important  esttiafy ;  the 
arerage  width  was  one  hundred  yards>  the  mean  depth  four  fathoms. 
In  this  I  was»  however,  disappointed,  for  the  river  terminated  in  a  shal- 
low basin  within  the  sand-hummocks  of  the  coast,  the  outlet  being 
between  two  low  rocky  heads,  but  choked  up  with  the  sands  of  the  beach. 

**  My  route  homeward,  horn  the  vicinity  of  the  Australian  PyrMees, 
passed  th rough  a  country  of  the  most  yaried  end  fascinating  description. 
At  intervals  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  we  crossed  ranges  of  gi*anite)  thnrogli 
all  of  which  I  found  passes  for  the  carts  across  the  very  lowest  parts, 
reconnoitring  the  ranges  as  far  as  possible  in  advance.  The  districts 
between  the  difierent  ranges  consisted  of  excellent  Und,  thidkly  covered 
with  Danthania  grass,  and  well  watered, 

"  I  trust  that  the  results  of  this  expedition  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
His  Majesty's  Goremment,  considering  the  TariouS  diffioultiee  sar* 
mounted,  and  the  elements  with  which  1  have  had  to  contend.  Besides 
establishing  the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Darling,  it 
has  been  in  my  power,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  explore 
the  vast  natoral  resources  of  a  region  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain, 
equally  rich  in  point  of  soil,  and  which  now  lies  ready  for  the  ploa^  in 
many  parts,  as  if  specially  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  industrioas 
hands  of  Englishmen/' 


No.  3.   Page  372. 

Dispatches  on  the  subject  of  the  CUrgy  and  School  Estdblishfnems  of  yew 

South  Wales. 

TO  THE   RIGHT    HON.   £•  G.   STANLEY. 

Sydney,  September  90, 1839. 

Sir, 

Having  lately  received  the  order  of  the  King  in  Council  for  dissolvini 
the  Church  and  School  Corporation  in  New  South  Wales,  unaccompanied 
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i>y  any  intimation  of  the  viewa  of  His  Majeaty'fi  GoTernm^ttt  aa  to  the 
future  maintenance  and  regulation  of  Churchea  and  Schools  trithiA  the 
colony,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  for  your  conaiderfttion  Sttch  ob- 
servations upon  these  important  subjects,  as  my  knowledge  of  the  state 
/of  the  country  enables  me  to  offer,  and  to  suggest  such  arrangements  a» 
firill,  in  my  opinion,  meet  with  the  favour  and  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  colonists,  and  thereby  promote,  with  the  best  assurance  of 
success,  the  religious  instruction  and  general  education  of  this  people* 
•    To  enable  you,  sir,  to  ascertain  more  clearly  the  propriety  of  the 
measures  I  shall  hare  the  honour  to  propose,  1  would  observe,  that  the 
inhabitants- of  this  colony  are  of  many  different  religious  persulisions,  the 
followers  of  the  Church  of  England  being  the  most  numerous ;  but  there 
afB  also  large  bodies  of  Roman  Catholica  and  Presbyterians  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  besides  Protestant  Dissenters  of  many  different  denomi- 
nations, having  separate  places  of  worship*    Of  the  convicts  who  have 
arrived  here  for  the  last  seven  years,  about  one-third  are  Irish  and 
Catholic ;  and  if  the  families  of  these  persons,  arriving  from  Ireland  in 
considerable  numbers,  are  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  stated  with  some 
probability  of  accuracy,  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  colony  is  Catholic.    The  membera  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  form  a 
smaller  portion ;  but  are  amongst  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  are  to  be  found,  with  fewer  exceptions,  in  the  class  of  free 
emigrants.    For  administering  the  offices  of  religion  to  these  three  prin- 
cipal denominations  of  Christians,  there  are,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
an  archdeacon,  fifteen  chaplains,  and  four  catechists ;  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  four  paid  ministers ;  and  of  the  Romish  Church,  there  are  a 
vicaz-goieral  and  two  priests,  at  present  receiving  stipends  from  Govern- 
ment ;  but  further  sums  have  been  voted  by  the  Council  for  the  support 
of  four  additional  Roman  Catholic  chaplains,  in  the  next  year.    The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  supported  chiefiy  by  payments  from 
the  1  reasnry,  and  to  a  small  amount  by  the  rent  and  sale  of  lands 
formerly  granted  to  the  Church  and  School  Corporation.    The  charge  for 
the  Church  of  England  next  year,  including  that  for  minor  church 
officers  and  contingencies  of  alt  sorts,  is  estimated  at  ^11,542.  tOd,    The 
whole  charge  on  the  public  treasury  for  tLe  Church  of  Scotland  for  the 
same  period  is  ^600,  and  for  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  and  chapels 
^1500.    The  Protestant  dissenters  receive  no  support  from  Government 
beyond  some  small  grants  of  land  made  to  some  of  them,  as  sites  upon 
whkh  to  erect  their  places  of  worship. 

With  respect  to  places  of  worship,  it  may  be  convenient  to  observe 
here,  that  the  Church  of  England  possesses  at  this  time,  in  Sydney  and 
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within  forty  odles  of  it,  MT«n  stone  or  brick  cfaunbw  of  modent*  wMk 
bac'fMpootmbU  appaameo,  besidefl  twaodiort  of  tira  ««nft  4monpttuM 
in  BM>ro  roinoto  parts  of  the  colony,  and  eeveral  lean  permanent  buikliiigs 
in  rarioos  places.  The  expense  of  erecting  these  honaea  of  wosahipi  I 
cannot  iaMediately  aaeertain ;  but  it  has  been  considerable,  end  has,  u 
I  beUere,  been  wholly  defrayed  by  public  funds.  The  Church,  of  Scot- 
land possesses  one  church  of  respectable  exterior  in  Sydney,  and  two  Or 
three  temporary  buildings  in  the  coontry  districts.  Tiie  Soots  Church 
an  Sydney  was  built  by  subscription,  aided  by  a  loan  from  thin  Gorern- 
ment  amounting  to  <^520,  for  which  a  mortgage  has  been  taken  on  the 
premises ;  but  no  part  of  the  money  has  yet  been  repaid.  The.  Chardi 
of  Scotland  has  received  no  other  aid  lor  buildings  that  I  «an  diaoorer* 
The  Roman  Catholics  possess  one  large  and  handsome  chureh  in  Sydney, 
not  yet  completed  :  in  aid  of  its  construction,  donations,  amounting  io 
all  to  about  J^ISOO,  have  been  at  differsnt  timcie  granted  fay  this  Gorem- 
ment. 

The  sum  of  ^400  (included  in  that  of  £1500  before  tnentioned)  hu 
been  appropriated  by  the  Council  to  be  paid  in  the  next  year,  in  aid  of  a 
iimilar  sum  to  be  raised  by  prirate  subscriptions  for  erecting  Romsa 
Catholic  chapels  at  Maitland  and  Campbelltown.  A  chapel  was  begun  at 
the  latter  place  as  well  as  at  Parramatta  some  years  ago  $  but  neither 
has  been  completed  from  wants  of  fands.  ^ 

The  chaplains  from  the  Church  of  England  are  prorided  with  glebes  of 
40  acres  each,  or  with  a  money  allowance  in  lieu,  and  with  houses  or 
lodging  money.  No  adFantageof  this  kind,  obtained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, is  possessed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scetiand, 
or  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  I  except  a  grant  of  40  acrea  fi>r  the  use  of 
the  Scots  Church  at  Bathurst. 

A  distribution  of  support  from  the  Goremment^  of  eo  «neqaal  as 
an  amount  as  that  which  I  hare  just  described,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
generally  acceptable  to  the  colonists,  who  proride  the  fundn-firoaa  whi^ 
this  distribution  is  made.  Accordingly,  the  magnitude  of  the  sums 
annually  granted  for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  Sovth 
Wales  is  very  generally  complained  of;  and  a  petition  to  the  OeveiMf 
and  Legislatire  Council  has  been  lately  prepared  at  a  pablie  'BueetiBgi 
and  Fory  numerously  signed,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  thieeKpendkni'ei 
If  the  complaint  be  well  founded,  as  I  confess  I  consider  it-  to  b^/4le' 
recent  dissolution  of  the  Church  Corporation  affords  «noppoitimityM 
placing  upon  an  equitable  footing  the  support  which  the  iM-fiaeipnl  C^ifis*  ^ 
tian  churches  in  the  colony  may,  for  the  present,  claim  fmrn  'A^pMkf- 
purse.    I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recomnend  to  Kii  M ajeity'r  Ce^  • 
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rernmeat  tP  take  the  case  into  their  early  consideration!  and  to  adopt 
sudi  ttmngements  as  may  be  expected  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  Uie 
coloaiets.  I  would  observe  that,  in  a  new  country,  to  which  persons  of  • 
all  religions  persuasions  are  invited  to  resort,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
establish  a  dominant  and  endowed  church  without  much  hostility,  and  .? 
great  improbability  of  its  becoming  permanent.  The  inclination  of  these 
colonists,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  decidedly 
adverse  to  such  an  institution ;  and  I  fsar  the  interests  of  religion  would 
be  prejudiced  by  its  establishment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  support  were 
giyen»  as  required,  to  every  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Christiana 
indifierently,  and  the  management  of  the  temporalities  of  their  churches 
left  to  themselves,  I  conceive  that  the  public  treasury  might  in  time  be 
relieved  1^  a  considerable  charge ;  and,  what  is  of  much  greater  im« 
portance,  the  people  would  become  more  attached  to  their  respective 
churches,  and  be  more  willing  to  listen  to  and  obey  the  voice  of  their 
several  pastors. 

It  may  be  expected  that  in  addressing  you,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  I . 
should  submit  some  specific  arrangements  for  your  consideration.    I 
cannot,  without  much  diffidence,  proceed  to  discharge  this  duty ;  but,  as 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  outline  which  follows  is  in  unison  with  . 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  tho'  most  intelligent  of  the  colonists^  I  have 
the  less  hesitation  in  laying  it  before  you. 

I  would  propose,  that  wherever  a  moderate  congregation  can  be  eok* 
lected  throughout  the  colony,  and  that  a  subscription  shall  have  bees 
entered  into  for  building  a  place  of  worship  and  minister's  dwellings 
amounting  to  a  sum  not  less  than  ^£300,  upon  application  an  equal  sum 
shall  be  issued  from  the  Colonial  Treasury  in  aid  of  the  undertaking ; 
and  that  the  buildings,  when  completed,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  . 
they  stand,  whether  provided  by  the  subscriber  or  granted  by  the' 
Crown,  shall  be  vested  in  trustees  elected  by  the  congregation.  These 
trustees  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  seats  or  pews  (excepting 
one-fonrth,  which  shall  be  reserved  as  free  sittings) ;  and  out  of  the  rents, 
or  by  means  of  yoluntary  subscriptions,  the  trustees  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  church  officers,  the  repairs  of  the  church,  minister's 
dwelling,  church-yard,  burial-ground  and  appurtenances,  and  the  con- 
tingent expenses  connected  with  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship. 
The  buildings  thus  erected  will  be,  at  no  other  period,  a  charge  upom 
the  public  revenue.  A  chaplain  of  the  creed  of  the  congregation  shall 
then  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  the  manner  now  practised,  and  his 
stipend  shall  be  issued  by  the  Governor  at  the  following  rate : — If  in  the 
district  where  the  church  or  chapel  to  which  he  shall  be  appointed  is 
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titufited,  tbere  be  a  resident  population  of  one  hundred  ad  alts,  who  slialt 
sabscribe  a  declaration  setting  forth  their  desire  to  attend  sweb  plaee  of 
worship,  the  chaplain  shall  receive  from  the  Treasnrf  otae  hnadred 
potmds  a  year ;  if  there  be  two  hundred  adults,  onB  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  and  if  five  hundred  adults,  then  two  hundred  potmds  ;  which 
is  proposed  as  the  maximum  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  Gorernment,  to  s 
chaplain  of  whaterer  persuasion. 

In  this  way  it  is  imagined  that  the  erection  of  places  of  ptiblic  worship 
may  be  obtained  wherever  n  competent  congregation  can  be  collected, 
whilst  there  will  be  secured  to  the  officiating  clergyman  stich  a  mtnlefate 
stipend  as  is  sufficient  for  his  support,  but  ^ill  not  render  him  in- 
dependent of  his  own  exertions  or  the  respect  of  the  eongregaiion. 
These  chaplains  should  be  empowered  to  perform  the  cereihonies  of 
marriage,  baptism,  and  burial,  in  their  several  churches,  for  mddeftfe 
fees,  and  should  be  secured  in  the  receipt  of  their  Stipends,  Unless 
removed  from  their  chaplancies  for  misconduct.  The*  whole  of  this 
arrangement,  with  such  further  details  as  shall  seem  necessary,  Will 
require  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  QoTemor  and  Cooncil  to  pat  it 
into  operation. 

The  foregoing  system  may  be  applied  to  the  taisting  ehurehes  of  tbe 
establishment,  by  vesting  them  and  the  ministers'  houses  and  glebes  in 
trustees  for  the  purposes  before^mentioned  ;  but  the  present  incumbents 
should  remain  with  the  salaries  and  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  sd  fsr  as 
these  emoluments  have  been  Secured  to  them  by  previous  engagemest 
with  the  Govtsmment. 

For  the  better  discipline  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  Engltad, 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  celebration  of  the  rites  of  ordittation  isd 
confirmation,  and  for  maikitaining  the  connexion  of  this  church  with  tlie 
metropolitan,  I  would  suggest  that  tbe  Archdeacon  of  Nefr  South  Wales 
be  made  a  suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caiitdrlmry,  or  Bishop  of 
London.  The  stipend  of  the  present  archdeiuson  is  more  than  Buffieieot 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  office,  and  that  of  his  successor  mfglitbe 
reduced  considerably.  The  inconvenience  attending  the  dependence  of 
this  church  on  the  authority  of  a  bishop  plsced  at  the  distance  bfCaleatts 
iW»m  Sydney,  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  ptt>of.  ^  * 

The  establishment  in  the  colony  of  a  Presbytery  of  the  Churcb  of 
Scotland,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  recommend  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
8th  July  last.  No.  56,  will  secure  the  proper  discipline  of 'thai  church ; 
and  the  recent  appointment  of  a  vicar- getieral,  with  whose  diseretioAt 
character,  and  moitds,  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  eatisfied,  Will,  I 
hope,  efifect  what  is  required  in  the  Roman  Catholid  Chutch.   I  M> 
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incUned,  however,  to  think  that  the  salary  of  ^200  a  year  is  too  low  for 
tb«  office,  and  that  it  might  be  advtuitageonsly  raised  to  «£400,  to  enable 
the  ricar-general  to  visit  frequency  the  chapels  in  the  interior. 
.  In  th«  foregoing  outline  I  have  limited  the  support  of  the  Government 
lo  the  three  principal  Christian  congregations  in  the  colony.  This  limi- 
Catioa  may  be  considered  an  objection  to  the  plan,  as  it  may  be  urged, 
Jtbat  in  granting  assistance  systematically  to  more  than  one  church,  a 
idaia  is  given  for  assistance  upon  the  same  principle  to  every  cor» 
fvagmtion  of  Dissenters  and  of  Jews.  This,  however,  is  an  objection  to 
tlie  theory,  and  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  practical  benefits  of  the 
pbau  If  it  should  be  thought  proper  at  any  ^ture  period  to  extend 
MsitUnce  to  other  congregations  whose  members  may  seem  to  require 
tt»  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  present  arrangement  to  prevent  it ;  or  if 
it  shall  be  deemed  more  advisable,  the  proposed  system  may  be  e8>> 
•abliahed  by  the  local  law  as  it  aflRscts  the  Church  of  England  only, 
Ittttving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  extend  a 
ftimilar  provision  to  such  other  congregations  as  shall  require  it.  At 
jUiis  early  period  of  the  colony's  existence,  it  is,  1  think,  necessary  that 
the  Government  should  grant  pecuniary  assistance  for  the  establishment 
4>f  reli^ous  institutions,  and  take  upon  itself  the  nomination  of  the 
aiiiusters ;  or  it  might  happen  that  the  ordinances  of  Christianity  would  be^- 
oome  altogether  neglected,  or  its  tenets  perverted  by  incompetent  teachers. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  expressing  a  hope,  amounting 
to  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  this  young  and  rising  colony,  by  equal ,  enoourage- 
meBt  held  out  to  its  professors  in  their  several  churches,  the  people  of 
these  persuasions  will  be  united  together  in  one  bond  of  i>eaee,  and 
taught  to  look  up  to  the  Government  as  their  common  protector  and 
Iriend,  and  that  thus  there  will  be  secured  to  the  State  good  subjects, 
and  to  society  good  men. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  account  of  the  schools 
which  have  been  lately  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  and 
School  Corporation.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Male  and  Female 
Orphan  Schools,  at  the  former  of  which  133  boys  are  now  maintained 
and  educated,  at  an  expense  estimated  for  the  year  1834  at  ^1300;  and, 
at  the  latter*  174  girls,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  ^1500,  exclusive  of 
supplies  from  the  land  set  apart  for  the  use  of  these  schools.  The 
buildings  of  the  Female  School  are  handsome  and  commodious,  and 
those  for  the  boys  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  both  of  these 
schools  the  children  are  brought  up  exclusively  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.    As  they  are  received  it  i  very  early  age»  and  thote 
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who  «r6  not  orphans  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  deserted  or  neglected  hy  their  parents,  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  be  so  brought  ap»  There  is  in  Pamunatta  also  a  considerable 
Boarding  School,  called  the  King's  School,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  salary  of  ^100  a  year  only, 
bat  who  has  been  promised  the  occupation  of  a  house,  to  be  built  at  the 
publio  expense,  to  contain  from  60  to  80  boarders  and  day  scholars. 
The  house  not  being  built,  two  are  rented  in  the  yillage  by  Government^ 
at  a£BO  per  annum,  in  which  the  master  receives  at  present  54  boardert 
and  15  day  scholars ;  the  former  at  the  rate  of  ,£26,  and  the  latter  at 
from  j£6  to  ^10  a-year«  This  arrangement,  which  originated,  I  believei 
with  the  late  archdeacon,  is  an  expensive  one,  and  the  wealthier  part  of 
the  community  will  be  the  greatest  gainers  by  it.  The  three  schools 
thus  described,  now  are,  and  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  be,  ez« 
cluaively  for  the  Church  of  England :  they  may  be  supported,  and  the 
Orphan  Schools  extended  by  means  of  the  ineome  wiiieb  will,  at  ntf 
great  distance  of  time,  be  derived  from  the  lands  granted  under  Seal  to 
the  Church  and  School  Corporation;  and  which,  on  its  dissolution; 
became,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  vested  in  the  Crown,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  "  in  such  maiiner  as  shall 
appear  most  conducive  to  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  religion,  and 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  said  colony."  Under  these  terms  the  in* 
eome  of  the  lands  may  be  applied  to  the  support  of  any  of  the  chonbies 
or  schools  referred  to  in  this  dispatch* 

The  Primary  Schools  established  by  the  Corporation,  which  are  S5 
in  number,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  attended,  upon  Ok 
average,  by  1248  children  of  both  sexes,  are  charged  in  the  estiittates  ht 
1834,  at  £VT56»  These  are  superintended  by  the  chaplains,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  is  taught ;  and  althoiigft 
children  of  other  persuasions  may  and  do  sometimes  a;ttend  tbeid 
schools,  they  are  necessarily  considered  as  belongiiig  tb^Ahe^  Chmtshtl 
England.  Thus  the  charge  for  all  the  schools  of  this  descriptionD  fbr  ib» 
year  1834  is  taken  at  £573r,  to  which  should  be  added  a'tme  c^^ 
Legislative  Council,  of  ^£2300,  for  the  site  and  buildings  for  tbe  Kid^ 
School  at  Parramatta.  Nothing  has  been  granted  to  aHy  Prlnlhry'fehdfll 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  a  loan  of  j^^SbO  his  IftiAf 
been  made  by  the  Government,  and  secured  by  mortgage, ''/jirtjiidifiig^fis 
erection  of  the  Scots  College.  The  sum  of  £900- hW'hi^tt  "^te^  ftf 
Roman  Catholic  Schools  for  the  year  1834.  '  ' -^ .  i-  =    i- '  -  *.>-43 

You  may  thus  perceive,  sir,  the  great  disproportion  which  exists  in 
the  support  given  by  the  state  to  schools  formed  for  the  use  of  different 
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deaomiDfttions  of  Christians  in  the  colony ;  a  disproportion  not  based  on 
the  relative  numbers  of  each,  but  guided,  it  would  seem,  by  the  same 
principles  which  l^are  regulated  the  support  afforded  to  the  different 
ehurches.    It  is  a  subject  of  very  general  complaint.    I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  schools  for  the  general  education  of  the  colonial  youth,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  and  regulated  after  the  manner  of  the  Irish 
IH^hools,  which,  since  the  year  1831,  receive  aid  from  the  public  funds, 
would  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country.    I  have  not  the 
parliamentary  papers  to  refer  to,  and  cannot  give  those  schools  their 
proper  designation,  but  I  allude  to  those  in  which  Christians  of  all 
creeds  are  receiyed,  where  approved  extracts  from  Scripture  are  read, 
--^nt  no  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  master  or  mistress,  such 
being  imparted  on  one  day  in  the  week  by  the  ministers  of  the  different 
religions  attending  at  the  school,  to  instruct  their  respective  flocks.    I 
fun  certain  that  the  colonists  would  be  well  pleased  to  find  their  funds 
liberally  pledged  to  support  schools  of  this  description.    It  would  be 
necessary,  however,  that  government  took  the  lead  in  their  institution, 
fixing  the  places  from  time  to  time  where  they  should  be  established  as 
population  increased,  erecting  the  school-houses,  and  appointing  well- 
qualified  masters  and  mistresses,  to  be  brought  from  £ngland,  if  re- 
quired.   The  salaries  of  such  persons  should  be  liberal,  not  less  than 
from  ^'100  to  ^150  per  annum.    Whatever  weekly  payments  were  ob- 
tained from  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  these  schools  should 
be  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  school-houses,  and  to  purchase  school- 
requisites,  under  the  care  of  local  committees.    In  like  manner,  infant 
achools  should  be  established  in  the  towns  and  other  populous  places. 
I  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world 
is  the  general  education  of  the  people  a  more  sacred  and  necessary  duty 
of  the  Government,  than  in  New  South  Wales.    The  reasons  are  too  ob- 
Yioua  to  require  that  I  should  state  them.    The  proposed  arrangement 
will,  like  that  for  the  churches,  require  a  local  law. 

With  respect  to  the  thirty-five  Primary  or  Parish  Schools  as  they  are 
called,  established  by  the  Church  and  School  Corporation,  I  would  Qb- 
8erve»  that  they  are  of  no  great  importance  or  value ;  and  I  propose, 
that  ia  proportion  as  schools  for  general  education  are  established  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  the  support  of  Government  should  be  with- 
drawn, from  the  Primary  Schools,  leaving  the  buildings  and  furniture  to 
any  of  the  congregations  of  the  Church  of  England  that  might  choose  to 
maintain  the  schools  at  their  own  expense. 

BiCUAKO   BOURKB* 
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TO   Bit  £XC£Ll£NCY   SIR   R»   BOURKB^  K^C.  B. 

Downing  Street,  NoTember  SO,  1835. 

The  SQCcessiFe  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  His  Majesty^s 
Ooremment  since  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  of  the  39th  September, 
tS35,  No.  76,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  haye 
occasioned  a  delay  in  answering  it,  which  I  much  regret,  but  which  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  unaroidable. 

Vour  dispatch  had,  however,  received  the  serious  attention  of  my 
predecessors ;  and  since  my  accession  to  the  office  which  1  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  I  have  bestowed  much  consideration  on  its  contents.  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  frequent  communications  with  Mr.  Arch* 
deacon  Broughton,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Scholastic  Establishments  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  various  communications 
on  the  same  topic,  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  between 
the  local  authorities  and  my  predecessors  in  this  department. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  thus  brought  under  their  consideration.  They  fully  concor 
with  you  in  the  opinion  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  general 
education  of  the  people  a  more  sacred  and  necessary  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment, than  in  New  South  Wales.  With  a  view  not  only  to  higher 
interests,  but  also  to  the  good  order  and  social  improvement  of  the 
colony,  too  great  a  value  can  scarcely  be  set  upon  the  promotion,  by  all 
means,  of  those  habits  and  principles  which  tend  so  eminently  to  elevate 
the  human  character,  and  to  oppose  the  firmest  obstacle  to  crime  andim* 
morality.  The  only  question  is,  that  of  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
attaining  this  end,  regard  being  had  to  the  condition  of  the  colony  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  for  whose  benefit  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense the  instruction  is  to  be  provided. 

With  reference  to  this  question,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  to 
you,*on  their  part  and  my  own,  the  acknowledgement  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  full  and  clear  statement  which  you  have  transmitted 
to  them  of  the  existing  means  of  religious  instruction  and  education  in 
connexion  with  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  colony,  and  also  for 
the  suggestions  with  which  you  have  followed  up  that  statement  To 
these  suggestions  His  Majesty's  Government,  bearing  in  mind  your 
local  experience,  and  influenced  by  the  general  confidence  which  they 
place  in  your  judgment,  are  disposed  to  attach  great  importance. 

A  general  principle  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  adhere  on  this,  as  on 
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f>tber  matters  affeotiag  the  internal  interests  of  the  colony,  is,  that  the 
^et^iU  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
that  body,  to  which,  by  the  existing  constitution,  legislative  powers  are 
9«trDSted,  and  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  best  informed  as  to  the 
wtats  of  the  population^  and  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  means  of 
vvpylying  liben.  I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  commit  to  the  Governor 
and  thQ  legislative  Cou&oil,  the  task  of  suggesting  and  enacting  such 
Ifinvrs  apd.  regulations  for  the  distribution  and  appropriation  of  the  funds 
i^sipUcable  to  the  general  purposes  of  religion  and  education,  as  they 
consider  best  adapted  to  the  exigences  of  the  colony.  I  feel  it,  however, 
i^doty  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  plau  which  you  have  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

In  the  general  principle  upon  which  that  plan  is  founded,  as  applicable 
to  New  South  Wales,  His  Majesty's  Government  entirely  concur.  At- 
tatcbed  asr  I  am,  in  common  with  tbo  other  members  of  th«  Government, 
to.  the  Church  of  England,  and  believing  it,  when  duly  administered,  to 
be  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  instruction, 
I  am  desirous  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  its  extension 
in  Kqw  South  Wales,  consistently  with  the  just  claims  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  community  which  is  composed  of  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations. In  dealing  with  this  subject  in  a  case  so  new  as  the 
Australian  colonies,  few  analogies  can  be  drawn  from  the  institutions  of 
the  parent  state  to  our  assistance.  In  those  communities,  formed  and 
rapidly  multiplying  under  most  peculiar  circumstances,  and  comprising 
great  numbers  of  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England ,  it  is  evident  that  the  attempt  to  select 
any  one  church  as  the  exclusive  object  of  public  endowment,  even  if  it 
were  advisable  in  every  other  respect,  would  not  long  be  tolerated.  To 
none  of  the  numerous  Christians  of  those  persuasions  should  oppor- 
tunities be  refused  for  worship  and  education  on  principles  which  they 
approve. 

The  plan  which  you  have  suggested  appears  to  me  fully  in  accordance 
with  these  views  in  both  its  branches : — in  that  which  relates  to  the 
places  and  ministers  of  worship,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  briefly  described, 
to  public  religion ;  and  in  that  which  concerns  public  education. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  branch,  the  equity  of  the  proposed  rule 
cannot  be  contested.  The  amount  of  private  contribution  is  to  be  the 
condition  and  the  measure  of  public  aid.  The  Church  of  England,  from 
its  great  numerical  strength  in  the  colony  i-s  compared  with  that  of  either 
of  the  above  denominations,  and  from  its  superior  command  of  resources. 
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will  probftbly  obtain  a  share  proportionately  large  of  tbe  general  fiind  i 
bat  ample  encouragement  and  assistance  will  be  afforded  to  tbe  efforts  of 
the  other  communities  towards  a  similar  object. 

The  proposal  that  the  trustees,  in  whom  the  eare  of  the  buildings 
when  completed  is  intended  to  be  vested,  should  be  elected  by  the  con- 
gregation, appears  to  me  not  sufficiently  definite ;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  their  nomination  should  be  rested,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sab- 
scribers,  with  a  prorision  for  supplying  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The 
number  of  the  trustees  should  also  be  limited  by  law.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  it  will  be  right  to  continue  to  the  present  incumbents, 
those  salaries  and  adrantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  under  any  existis; 
arrangement  with  the  Government. 

Some  deviation,  however,  from  this  general  plan  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  provide  Religious  Instruction  for  districts  comprising  any  large 
body  of  convicts,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  voloatary 
subscriptions  can  be  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  or 
for  the  ministration  of  Religion. 

In  your  dispatch  of  the  28th  February,  1892,  No.  90,  you  stated  your 
entire  concurrence  in  opinion  with  the  archdeacon,  as  to  the  abselote 
necessity  of  stationing  a  minister  of  religion  at  Norfolk  Island ;  and 
Lord  Ripon,  in  a  dispatch  of  the  25th  December,  1892,  No.  148,  sug' 
gested  a  mode  by  which  he  hoped  an  immediate  provision  might  be 
made  for  stationing  one  of  the  chaplains  then  in  the  colony  at  each  of  dte 
penal  settlements  of  Norfolk  Island  and  Moreton  Bay,  so  long  as  a  large 
convict  population  should  be  collected  there.  I  regret  to  find  that  this 
arrangement  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  same  dispsieh, 
Lord  Ripon  recommended  to  your  serious  consideration  the  praetieahilitj 
of  breaking  up  the  establishment  at  Moreton  Bay,  which  you  had  year* 
self  previously  contemplated.  As  I  hope  that  measures  may  have  beeo 
taken  for  carrying  this  recommendation  into  effect,  I  may  now,  I  pre- 
same,  take  for  granted  that  the  services  of  a  minister  of  religion  will  be 
required  only  for  one  penal  settlement.  Fully  agreeing  with  you  as  to 
the  necessity  of  such  an  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endeavour  to 
find  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  qualified  fdu*  the  office,  by 
character,  and  that  missionary  spirit  which  you  justly  think  of  socli 
importance,  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  undertake  it ;  but  I  regret 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  not  been  succen^ul.  The  archdeacon,  of 
whose  anxiety  on  this  subject  you  are  well  aware,  has  been  equslly 
unfortunate,  and  I  have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty  to  institute  an  enquiry 
iu  other  quarters ;  and  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  amMmaee  to  yoa 
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^h»t  X  1^7«  Qbtained  the  services  of  a  oler^matt  of  soWe  other  de- 
lUMiuQation. 

The  reasons  which  you  hare  lilefl^ed  in  isvouT  of  the  erection  of  the 
^chdeacovy  of  NewiSoiilh  Wales  into  a  bisboprie,  seem  to  me  con* 
<^uaive..  My  predecessors  had  determined  to  carry  this  proposal  into 
effc^ct ;,  and  His  Majesty's  present  Government  have  decided,  with  the 
aanctien  of  the:  Archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  to  adhere  to  that  deter- 
naination.  The  seal  and  energy  with  which  Mr.  Broughton  has  dis- 
charged the..dnties  of  Archdeacon  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  strong 
interest  whieh  he  takes  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  colony,  pointed 
bim.Qutas  the  fittest  parson  to  be  invested  with  the  episcopal  office; 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  yeu  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  nominate  him  to  the  new  See.  He  will  receive  the 
sam^  salaxy  which  ha  has-. hititerto  received  as  archdeacon;  and  any 
:cedi^eitipi»,  which  the  Governor  and  Council  may  deem  practicable  and 
expedient*  wiU»^  of  course,  take  effect  only  on  the  appointment  of  a 
successor. 

I  BOW  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  second  part  of  your 
planrrrtl^t  which  has  refereaee  to.  Public  Education. 

The  orphan  schools,  though  the  expense  of  their'  maintenance  is  con- 
siderable, make  provision  for  a  class  of  children  who  have^  no  natural 
protectors;  and,  although  I  should  doubt  the  expediency  of  extending 
them,  I  think  that  sui^ieQt  gzoands.  exist  for  their  eentiauanee,  at  least 
for  a  time  i  nor  de  I  see  any  reason  for  altering  the  general  management 
^  or  the  plan  of  education,  provided  that  yon  are  satisfied  that  no  undue 
exp«Adituxe  is  sanctioned,  and, that  they  are  maintained  in  a  state  of 
eftciency.  With  this  view,  I  think  it  highly  expedient  that  such  com- 
mi^teesj  as  recommended  by  yourself  and  the  Archdeacon,  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  internal  regulation,  and  the  superintendence 
of  all  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  and  administration  of  the 
schools,  the  visitor  exercising  the  ordinary  powers  attached  to  that 
office. 

The  Kjuig's  School  atParramatta,  however,  appears  to  me  very  dif- 
ferently circimistanced  :  the  pupils  of  this  Institution  belong  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  that  class  of  society  which  has  no  just  claim  to 
gratuitous  aid,  at  the.  public  expense,  towards  the  education  of  youth  ; 
and.I  think,  that  if  the  school  is  to  be  maintained,  it  should  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  parents  or  connexions  of  the  scholars.  An  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  support,  whic^it  has  received  from  the  public 
funds,,  would  probably  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  but  I 
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think  it  right  to  convey  to  you  my  opinioo,  that  eTentually  it  ought  not 
in  any  degree  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  public. 

In  respect  to  education  generally,  it  follows,  from  the  principles  al- 
ready laid  down,  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  the  general  education  of  the  youth  in  the  colony,  uncon- 
nected with  any  particular  church  or  denomination  of  Christians,  in 
which  children  of  every  religions  persuasion  may  receive  instruction. 
This  object  it  is  proposed  to  effect,  not  by  the  exclusion  of  religious 
instruction  from  the  school,  but  by  limiting  the  daily  and  ordinary  in- 
struction of  this  nature,  to  those  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
those  practical  duties  on  which  I  hope  all  Christians  may  cordially  agree. 
'i'he  peculiar  tenets  of  any  church  ought  to  find  no  place,  as  such,  in 
these  general  schools;  but  opportunities  should  be  afforded,  at  stated 
periods,  for  the  imparting  of  instruction  of  this  nature  to  the  children  of 
different  persuasions  by  their  respective  pastors.    Such  is  the  plan  of 
National  Education  which  has  recently  been  adopted  in  Ireland,  and,  as 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  with  considerable  success,  notwithstanding 
some  peculiar  obstacles  arising  from  circumstances  not  likely,  as  I  trust, 
to  exist  in  the  Australian  colonies.    This  plan  will  require  the  formation 
of  a  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  members  of  different  religions 
denominations.    The  board  will  have  to  agree  on  such  extracts  from  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  as  they 
shall  deem  best  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  youth.    It  will  also  be 
their  duty,  by  a  vigilant  superintendence,  to  secure  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  regulations  under  which  the  schools  will  have  been  constituted. 
Persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  education,  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
best  calculated  to  produce  those  permanent  effects  which  must  be  the 
object  of  every  system  of  education,  I  should  wish  it  may  be  thought 
practicable  to  place  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  at  least,  in  the 
hands  of  the  children ;   but,  at  all  events,  I  hold  it  to  be  most  im- 
portant that  the  extracts  in  question  should  be  of  a  copious  description. 
It  is  my  intention  to  send  to  you,  for  your  information  and  assistance, 
various  documents  relating  to  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  a  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which 
is  conducted  on  very  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles.    I  feel  as- 
sured that  I  may  safely  leave  to  yon  and  the  Legislative  Council  the 
task  of  framing,  on  these  principles,  such  a  system  as  may  be  noost 
acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  conducive  to  the  important. ^nd  in  view. 

I  have  hitherto  had  in  view  those  schools  which  are  to  be  supported 
wholly  at  the  public  expense,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  schools  so  sup- 
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ported,  ought  to  be  invariably  of  the  general  nature  just  adverted  to. 
But  the  system  of  public  education  would,  I  think,  be  incomplete,  if  it 
did  not  leave  an  opening  for  the  admission,  on  certain  terms,  of  private  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  the  public.  There  may  be  persons,  and  even  classes  of 
persons,  who  may  entertain  such  objections  to  the  general  plan,  as  must 
practically  exclude  them  from  a  participation  in  its  benefits,  and  who  yet 
may  be  unable  to  supply  a  proper  education  for  their  children  from  their 
own  funds  exclusively.  It  would  be  hard  that  any  large  class  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  should  be  debarred  from  the  advantage  of  education 
on  principles  which  they  conscientiously  approve.  I  submit  to  you  and 
your  Council,  as  a  just  object  for  your  consideration,  whether,  in  such 
cases,  some  pecuniary  assistance  might  not  be  afforded  from  the  public 
funds,  in  aid  of  contributions  from  parties  dissatisfied  with  the  more 
comprehensive  system.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  which  such  as- 
sistance may  be  tendered,  I  leave  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  yourself 
and  your  Council,  persuaded  that  you  will  arrange  a  system,  which,  ex- 
cluding no  large  class  of  conscientious  religionists  from  its  benefits, 
shtiU  be,  in  a  true  sense,  national.  I  fully  approve  of  your  suggestion, 
that  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the  primary  schools  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  congregations  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
may  undertake  to  maintain  the  schools  at  their  own  expense.  An  im- 
mediate withdrawal  from  these  schools,  of  the  whole  of  the  support 
which  they  have  hitherto  received  from  the  government,  would  probably, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  King's  School  at  Parramatta,  involve  them  in  con- 
siderable difficulty ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  mode  in  which  the  new 
system  will  be  introduced,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  system  itself, 
will  receive  that  mature  consideration  which  will  secure  its  adoption, 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  any  existing  institution. 

I  have  not  previously  adverted  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools, 
because  they  are  chiefly  found  in  connexion  with  some  particular  church 
or  congregation ;  and  the  services  of  the  teachers  being  for  the  most  part 
gratuitous,  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  public  funds  :  I  am,  however, 
unwilling  to  close  my  dispatch  on  this  subject,  without  expressing  my 
sense  of  the  great  value  of  such  schools,  and  of  the  claim  they  have  to 
encouragement,  not  indeed  as  a  substitute  for  others,  but  as  affording 
the  opportunities  of  fuller  religions  instruction  than  can  usually  be  given 
in  any  daily  schools  for  general  education. 

In  this  dispatch,  as  in  that  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  the  religious  in- 
struction and  education  is  considered  in  relation  only  to  the  European 
inhabitantsof  Australia,  without  adverting  to  the  case  of  the  Aborigines, 
which,  being  peculiar,  is  properly  reserved  for  separate  discussion.    I 
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shall  therefore  content  myself  in  this  place,  with  expressing,  what  I 
know  to  be  also  your  feeling,  that  the  moral  improvement  of  that  an- 
fortunate  race  is  an  object,  among  the  first,  which  demands  the  attention 
of  the  Colonial  and  the  Home  Governments. 

Glenelo. 


No.  3.    Page  312. 

Mitsioru  to  the  Aborigines, — The  Great  Libel  Case. 

(From  'The  Colonist.*) 

>Ve  promised  in  our  last  number  to  give  a  condensed  report  in  this 
week*s  paper  of  the  long  trial  for  alleged  libel,  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  articles  published  in  this  journal,  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  last,  on  the  subject  of  Missions  to  the  Aborigines ;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  fulfil  our  promise. 

The  action  instituted  by  the  Rev.  L.  £.  Threlkeld,  against  the  Editor 
of  this  paper,  was  an  action  for  damages,  on  account  of  the  injury  which 
he  alleged  had  been  done  to  his  character,  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Abori- 
gines, by  the  articles  in  question ;  the  damages  being  estimated  by  Mr. 
Threlkeld  himself  at  a  Thousand  Pounds.  But  as  the  Rer.  Dr.  Lang 
avowed  himself  in  the  mean  time  as  the  writer  of  the  articles  alluded  to, 
the  prosecution  was  transferred  to  him  from  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 
The  case  came  on  for  trial  before  His  Honour  Judge  Burton  and  a  Special 
Jury,  on  Monday  the  21st  current ;  the  Solicitor- General  and  Richard 
Windeyer,  Esq.,  being  the  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Dr.  Lang 
appearing  for  himself.  The  trial  lasted  for  two  whole  days,  and  excited 
intense  interest  in  the  town ;  the  Court  being  unusually  crowded  during 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 

The  case  was  opened  by  the  Solicitor-General,  who  read  and  commented 
on  the  paragraphs  alleged  as  libellous ;  giving  of  course,  agreeably  to  the 
use-and-wont  phraseology  of  the  law,  "a  false,  scandalous,  and  mali- 
cious '^  construction  to  every  sentiment  or  sentence  which  the  plaintiff 
had  thought  proper  to  object  to.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
learned  Gentleman's  speech : — 

The  Solicitor-General  stated  the  case  to  the  Jury.  This  was  an  action 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  a  libel  published  in  'The  Colonist' 
newspaper,  the  Editor  of  which  was  a  gentleman  named  Bull ;  but  the 
defendant  upon  the  record  had  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  articles 
complained  of.    Plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  ministers  of  religion ; 
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the  one  had  beeb  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  the  other  as  a  minister  of 
the  Scots  church.  He  felt  much  pain  in  entering  into  this  case,  knowing 
that  his  client  had  felt  considerable  grief  at  having  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  His  client  knew  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  arena  for  the  display  of  two  clergymen ;  he  knew  well  that 
such  an  action  as  the  present  would  only  afford  ground  for  the  scoff's  of 
the  irreligious  and  the  iniidel,  and  would  gladly  have  availed  himself  of 
any  other  means  of  justifying  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  against 
the  baneful  influence  such  libels  would  carry  with  them.  The  defendant 
had  doubtless  justified  the  libel ;  but  let  the  defendant,  if  he  could,  prove 
the  justification  on  the  record.  Such  justification  only  added  insult  to 
injury.  Of  course  he  knew  his  own  case  best,  and  might  consider  that 
he  was  right.  The  following,  the  learned  Solicitor-General  observed, 
were  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  case  had  arisen : — 

About  the  year  1824,  plaintiff  had  been  stationed  on  one  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  ;  but  in  August  of  that  year  he  came  up  to  Sydney,  in  com- 
pany with  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  sent  out  as  a  Deputation  from 
the  Parent  Society  at  home.  When  the  party  arrived  in  Sydney,  they 
considered  they  were  entitled  to  form  a  Mission  to  the  Aborigines  in  this 
colony ;  and,  in  consequence,  made  application  to  Governor  Brisbane, 
who  gave  them  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  to  enable  them  the  better 
to  prosecute  their  object ;  but  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  deed,  to  the 
effect,  "  that  the  land  was  given  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  not  to  the  London  Missionary  Society."  A  selection  of  land  was 
made  at  Reid's  Mistake,  some  twenty  miles'  distance  from  Newcastle,  as 
being  the  most  eligible  site  for  furthering  their  purposes.  When  the 
Deputation  returned  to  England,  they  left  Mr.  Threlkeld  with  certain  in- 
structions relative  to  the  Mission.  He  had  his  wife  and  family  with 
him,  and  considered  it  best  to  build  a  house  upon  the  ten  thousand  acres. 
He  continued  upon  this  Mission,  under  the  London  Society,  until  the 
close  of  1827,  when  it  seemed  the  Deputation,  from  whom  Mr.  T.  had 
received  his  instructions,  had  reached  home,  and  had  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  Parent  Society,  owing  to  the  instructions  given  by 
them  to  Mr.  T.  having  been  more  extensive  than  was  approved  of.  Mr. 
T.  had  previously  discovered  that  the  expenses  were  more  than  he  at 
first  anticipated,  but  for  an  average  of  three  years  he  had  not  dravm  more 
than  ^£200  for  his  own  expenses.  Mr.  T.  had  been  induced  to  draw 
some  bills  upon  the  Parent  Society  to  meet  current  expenses ;  but  these 
bills  were  not  met  when  due,  and  Mr.  T.  was  obliged  to  meet  the  law 
expenses  consequent  upon  their  having  been  dishonoured.  These  bills, 
however,  were  subsequently  paid  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden.    Mr,  T, 
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notwithstanding  did  not  consider  himself  well  used  in  the  matter.  The 
London  Society  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Marsden  to  abandon  the  Mission 
altogether,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  passage,  &c.  of  Mr.  T.  to  England ; 
but  Mr.  T.  replied  "  that  as  he  had  risked  his  all  in  the  aiikir,  he  would 
rather  go  and  herd  with  the  Blacks,  than  give  up  an  enterprise  in  which 
his  whole  heart  was  centered."  He  continued  to  live  upon  a  portion  of 
the  land  until  1830  j  when,  through  the  recommendation  of  Archdeacon 
Scott,  be  was  offered  by  the  Colonial  Government  ^HO  per  annum, 
with  ,£36  yearly  for  clothes  and  rations  fur  four  assigned  serrants.  This 
agreement  was  to  continue  from  18S0  to  1835,  five  years,  which  had  just 
expired  when  these  publications  appeared,  and  which  were  calculated  to 
have  a  very  material  effect  upon  the  plaintiff's  prospects.  The  Solicitor- 
General  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  passages  in  the  articles,  amounting 
to  ten  in  number,  charged  as  libellous,  pointing  out  the  injury  likely  to 
be  done  to  Mr.  T/s  character  by  that  publication.  He  then  jnroceeded.to 
state  to  the  Jury,  that  when  these  libels  appeared,  Mr.  T.  wrote  to 
defendant,  calling  upon  him  for  an  apology  ;  but  this  was  refused  ;  and, 
instead,  portions  of  his  letter  appeared  with  comments  in  *  The  Colonist ' 
of  the  31  St  December,  wherein  Mr.  T.  was  charged  with  either  a  lack  of 
conscience  or  of  common  sense.  After  the  learned  gentleman  had  com- 
nented  at  great  length  upon  the  character  and  probable  effect  of  the 
libels,  be  concluded  by  saying  that  Mr.  T.  did  not  come  there  to  seek  for 
heavy  damages.  If  they  ( the  Jury )  gave  the  whole  amount  stated  in 
the  declaration,  he  (Mr.  T.)  would  shrink  from  toacbing  mufitrthing  of 
it ',  but  when  the  proceedings  went  forth  amongst  tbe  friends  of  Mr.  T., 
scattered  as  they  were  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  would  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  libels  by  the  amount  of  damages  they  saw  appended  to 
the  end  of  the  trial ;  and  therefore  mere  nominal  damages  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  sought  to  be  obtained  that  day. 
.  At  the  close  of  tbe  learned  gentleman's  speech,  tbe  following  witnesses 
were  examined  on  tbe  part  of  the  prosecution : — 

Mr.  James  Backhouse.  I  am  at  present 'sojourning  in  this  cotony  on 
a  religious  mission,  undertaken  at  my  own  expense,  but  sahotioned  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  I  have  read  the  articles  complained  of;  I  think 
they  are  calculated  to  do  much  injury  to  the  character  bf  Launcelot 
Threlkeld ;  the  conclusion  I  came  to  on  reading  these  artlclftis  was,  con- 
sidering  the  articles  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Lang,  I  tfaooghflie  would  be 
convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  before  he  mads  '^Sbeai ;  butat 
the  same  time  knowing  Launcelot  Threlkeld,  I  considered  that  be  hid 
evinced  great  want  of  judgment,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  iii  tbe'conduct  of 
the  mission.    The  phrase  "  liberal  of  other  people's  gbdds^'  £  believe  to 
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imply  that  Launcelot  Threlkeld  was  more  liberal  of  other  people's  pro- 
perty than  he  would  have  been  of  his  own.  I  do  not  consider  these 
words  as  implying  plaintiff  was  dishonest.  I  understood  by  the  use  of 
the  word  untrustworthy,  that  the  writer  of  the  articles  considered,  that 
having  squandered  away  the  property  of  the  mission,  he  was  unfit  to  be 
entrusted  with  its  management ;  the  effect  of  these  articles  on  reaching 
England  would  be  modified  according  to  the  description  of  persons  into 
whose  hands  they  might  fall — if  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  to  the 
mission,  they  would  foe  suppressed;  but  an  enemy  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  handle  of  them  against  the  cause. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Lang.  I  have  read  the  whole  of  the  articles ;  I 
am  aware  that  other  missionaries  are  included  in  the  remarks  about  sheep, 
but  taking  that  part  in  connexion  with  some  verses  from  a  song,  which 
appeared  in  another  part  of  the  paper,  I  consider  it  as  applying  to 
Launcelot  Threlkeld  ,  I  consider  such  publications  as  injurious  to  mis- 
sions ;  I  admit  that  truth  is  paramount  to  all  other  interests  in  its  proper 
place. 

Mr.  George  Washington  Walker,  another  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  deposed  to  the  same  effect.  He  was  cross-examined  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Threlkeld  had  produced  any  documentary  evidence  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  statements  were  incorrect;  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  had  not. 

The  Kev.  Charles  Price,  a  minister  of  that  body  of  religionists 
called  Congregationalists  or  Independents,  gave  evidence  similar  to  the 
preceding  witnesses.  On  his  cross-examination,  he  deposed  that  Mr. 
Threlkeld  had  never  shown  him  any  statement  of  his  accounts  ;  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  was  false,  because  he  considered 
the  comments  on  Mr.  Thelkeld's  letter  weak  and  contemptible. 

The  Honourable  Alexander  M'Leay,  Esq.,  Colonial  Secretary,  de- 
posed, that  the  plaintiff  was  a  missionary  paid  by  Government,  at  the 
rate  of  ^150  per  annum,  and  j[36  allowuices  for  four  convict  servants. 
He  was  recommended  to  Government  for  that  employment  by  Arch- 
deacon Scott ;  he  believes  that  the  plaintiff  had  always  conducted  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

Cross-examined.  The  grant  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
abandoned  by  the  Directors,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  mission ;  I 
have  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hankey,  renouncing  the  grant;  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  applied  for  a  similar  grant,  but  T  do  not  remember 
the  result. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
Court  adjourned  for  a  few  minutes. 
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As  soon  as  the  Cosrt  bmd  again  met,  Dk*.  Lang  commenced  Ms  reply, 
by  obeenring, — 

That  he  had  to  apologise  to  His  Homrar,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession  genenJly,  for  appearing  personally  in  this  case,  instead 
of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  counsel.  He  had  not  done  so  from 
any  want  of  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  mocfa 
less  from  any  distrust  of  their  uprightness.  But  as  the  case  appeared  to 
him  to  be  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings ;  as 
it  involTcd  the  character  of  seyeral  Biinisters  of  religion  in  this  colony  > 
as  it  was  intimately  connected  wkh  the  interests  of  Christian  missions  ; 
and  as  it  bore  upon  the  character  of  the  first  grand  efibrt  that  was 
ever  made  in  behalf  of  the  Aborigines  of  this  territory ;  he  had  felt  him- 
self constrained  not  to  leave  it  in  the  htrnds  of  any  gentleman,  however 
talented  and  uprif^t,  who  would  be  likely  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
law— he  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  plead  in  person.  In  short,  the 
motive  by  which  he  was  actuated,  was  the  one  embodied  in  the  maxim, 
"  Ne  respublica  Christiana  capiat  detrimentnm  ;" — lest  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  religion  should  oUierwise  be  compromised. 

He  was  aware  it  had  been  insinuated  that  his  only  motive  in  coming 
before  that  Honourable  Court  in  person  was  a  mere  desire  of  display— a 
mere  itching  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  public.  He  begged,  how- 
ever, to  meet  every  such  insinuation  with  a  flat  and  peremptory  denial. 
His  Honour  might  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  many  gentlemen  present 
were,  that  no  man  in  the  colony  had  been  more  traduced  and  libelled  by 
the  public  press  for  many  years  past  than  himself;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, if  he  had  been  desirous  of  figuring  in  that  Honourable  Court  on 
a  subject  so  comparatively  insignificant  as  himself,  he  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  instituting  actions  for  libel,  almost  every 
term.  But  during  the  whole  thirteen  years  he  had  been  resident  in  the 
colony,  he  had  never  brought  any  such  action  against  any  individual  what- 
ever. God  forbid  that  he  should  ever  prosecute  any  man  for  merely  libelling 
him  !  God  forbid  that  his  reputation,  as  a  minister  of  religion^  should  ever 
fall  so  low  that  he  should  require  to  ask  for  a  certificate  of  character  in  a 
court  of  law  !  The  Master  whom  he  had  served  had  been  publicly  desig- 
nated a  glutton  and  a  winebibber,  a  Samaritan  and  a  devil — ^the  worst  words 
in  the  Jewish  vocabulary  ;  and  he  was  well  aware,  that  the  more  honestly 
any  of  his  servants  endeavoured  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  both  by  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  by  expressing 
his  candid  opinion  of  those  who  were  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  the  more  certainly  would  he 
meet  with  precisely  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men. 
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But  the  Divine  Author  of  our  holy  religion  instituted  no  actions  for  libel, 
and  neither  would  any  of  his  professed  followers,  if  at  all  actuated  by  hiA 
spirit,  and  desirous  of  following  bis  example.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case, 
doubtless,  professed  to  come  into  Court  in  the  character  of  a  minister  of 
religion — of  a  minister  of  religion  possessed,  forsooth,  of  such  apostolic 
zeal  as  to  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilized  society,  and  to  make 
him  devote  all  his  energies  both  of  body  and  mind  to  the  Christianization 
and  civilization  of  the  wretched  Aborigines  of  Australia.  The  plaintiff, 
he  repeated,  had  come  into  Court  with  a  prosecution  for  alleged  libel, 
simply  because  he  had  been  accused  of  an  injudicious  and  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Aborigines,  and 
of  having  thereby  compromised  and  ruined  the  cause  he  professed  to 
advocate  and  defend  !  Why,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  he  would  ask  no 
better  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations  against  this 
individual  in  the  articles  alleged  as  libellous,  than  the  fact  of  his  having 
instituted  such  an  action.  It  was  evident  at  all  events  from  such  pro- 
cedure, that  he  was  no  follower  of  the  Master  he  professed  to  serve:  If 
he  had,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  apostolic  interrogatory,  "  Dare 
any  of  you  go  to  law  1 "  He  would  have  found  that  there  were  other  ways 
and  means,  open  to  a  minister  of  religion,  for  the  vindication  of  his 
injured  character  than  that  of  instituting  an  action  for  libel.  . 

He  was  desirous,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  misunderstood  in 
these  observations.  He  would  be  sorry  to  attempt  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  just  punishment  due  for  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  plaintiff,  by 
pleading  the  plaintiff's  incompetence  as  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian 
Missionary,  by  asking  reparation  for  such  injury  in  a  Court  of  law.  If  he  had 
done  the  plaintiff  wrong,  he  was  ready  to  suffer  for  that  wrong.  He  only 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  to  show  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing grievously  wrong  with  the  man  as  a  professed  Christian  Missionary 
all  along ;  for  if  there  had  not,  he  would  have  acted  the  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian Missionary  on  the  present  occasion,  in  regard  to  this  alleged  attack 
upon  his  character ;  and  instead  of  coming  to  that  Honourable  Court  to 
have  his  character  rectified,  he  would  have  remembered  tbe  divine  in- 
junction, *'  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust  also  in  him;  and  he 
shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the 
noon-day.'*  He  was  truly  sorry,  however, — he  was  absolutely  ashamed 
to  find  a  professed  minister  of  religion,  nay,  a  professed  Missionary  to 
the  Aborigines,  who  must  be  supposed  a  much  more  apostolic  character 
than  a  common  minister  of  religion,  appealing  not  to  the  Scriptures — that 
last  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  genuine  Protestants — ^but  to  the  law.  It 
reminded  him  of  those  dark  and  gloomy  days  when  ministers  of  reli« 
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fTon  were  a^'etuftomtM/'foi'  Ta6k  i>f'tirgkibeiit/tiycfaiiti'ti«86^oHrtfnn, 
Md  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Holy  InqniaStibOi 

He  felt  it  necessary  to  establish  this  prineiple-^tbe  incompetency  of 
a  minister  of  religion  to  prosecute  for  libel— on  general  grounds,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  this  particular  case.  A  minister  of  religion  bad  doubtless 
an  equal  right  with  any  other  subject  of  the  realm  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  law,  when  his  character  was  attacked  through  the  press ;  bat  the 
moment  a  man  stood  forth  before  the  public  as  a  minister  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  he  renounced  all  such  right;  and  it  was  tbeDeeforth  as 
incongruous  for  him  to  prosecute  for  libel,  when  his  character  was  as- 
sailed through  the  press,  as  it  would  be  to  fight  a  duel.  This  was  the 
principle  on  which  he  had  uniformly  acted  himself  in  this  colony,  wbea 
traduced  and  libelled  by  the  public  press.  It  was  the  principle  on  a-hich 
be  had  uniformly  acted  years  before  he  had  ever  had  the  slightest  expect- 
ation of  haying  any  control  over  any  portion  of  that  press  himself; 
and  it  was  the  principle  on  which  he  was  determined  to  act  for  the 
future. 

But  independently  altogether  of  this  ground  of  disqualification,  the 
plaintiff  had  disqualified  himself  for  bringing  any  such  action  as  the 
present  in  another  way.  At  an  early  stage  of  his  history  as  a  Missionary 
to  the  Aborigines,  the  plaintiff's  procedure  in  that  capacity  bad  been 
called  in  question,  and  his  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  be 
belonged  to  found  fault  with  as  extravagant  and  enormous.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Marsden,  as  agent  of  the  Society,  had  refused  to  sanction  his  bills; 
the  Directors  had  refused  to  pay  them,  and  they  were  consequently 
returned  to  the  colony  dishonoured  and  protested — a  circumstance  which 
had  given  rise  to  legal  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  plaintiff  had  appealed  to  the  public— he  had  appealed 
from  the  alleged  injustice  of  the  Society's  agent  in  the  colony,  and  of  the 
Directors  in  London,  through  the  press ;  having  published  a  pamphlet 
in  Sydney,  in  which  he  reflected  in  the  most  unmeasured  language  both 
on  the  Kev.  Mr.  Marsden  and  on  the  Directors.  Now  it  was  a  principle 
acknowledged  in  the  Court  of  Criticism,  that  when  a  man  appealed  to  the 
public  through  the  press,  he  precluded  himself  from  all  right  to  appeal  to 
the  law.  But  here  was  a  minister  of  religion,  who  ought  never  to  have 
prosecuted  for  libel  at  all,  appealing  to  the  law  for  the  vindication  of  his 
character  after  having  appealed  to  the  press !  The  press  was  quite  as 
open  to  him  now,  as  it  was  on  the  occasion  he  referred  to ;  why  then  did 
he  not  adopt  the  same  course?  He  had  thrown  his  whole  case  upon  the 
press  then,  and  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  his  country ;  why  did  be 
now  shrink  from  the  same  court  of  appeal,  and  appeal  to  tlie  law  1 
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Missions  to  the  Aborigines,  which  the  plaintiff  held  to  be  UbelIous«,tbey 
hadbeen  greatly  mis-stated  by  the  learned  Solicitor- General ;  and  as  seen 
as  be  had  stated  these  motives,  the  jury  would  see  that  he  had  not  gone  oi^t 
of  his  way  to  libel  the  plaintiff,  nor  had  taken  up  his  case  unnecessarily^ 

It  wa».well  known  that  he  had  written  a  good  deal  for  the  press 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  had  published  three  volumes,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  colony,  when  last  in  England;  and  since  bis  return  to  tbe 
colony y  be  bad  filso  written  occasionally  for  publication;  hut  in  both 
cases  hi»  sole  object  in  so  writing  was  the  furtherance  and  advancement 
of  the  intellectual*  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  adopted 
eoantry.-  iNow  it  was  natural  above  all  things  for  a  writer  on  this  colony 
to  ad  vert,  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
and  especially  to  point  out  whatever  had  been  attempted,  either  by 
the  Government  or  by  private  religious  associations,  to  improve  their 
character  and  to^  ameliorate  their  condition. 

But  another  circumstance  had  induced  him  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  Aborigines  at  the  time  when  the  articles  alleged  to  be  libellous  were 
published.  .  When  in  London,  in  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Buxton,  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted,  had  informed  him  of  his  intention  to 
more  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  ascertain  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  aboriginal 
iobabitants  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  empire.    Mr.  Buxton  had  also 
requested  him  to  remain  in  England,  to  be  examined  by  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  Aborigines  of  this  colony  ;  and  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  Committee  had  to  be  deferred  in  consequence  of  ministerial 
changes,  he  had  requested  him  to  write  him  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
he  told  him  he  would  cause  to  be  printed  in  the  Committee's  Report. 
He  had  subsequently  written  Mr.  Buxton  such  a  letter  as  he  desired  ; 
and  at  the  period  when  the  subject  of  the  Aborigines  was  taken  up  for 
discussion  in  'The  Colonist'  newspaper,  information  had  just  arrived 
in  the  colony,  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Buxton's  Committee,  and  of  its 
having  actually  proceeded  to  business.    The  object  of  that  Committee 
would  appear  from  the  following  title  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  it»  as  extracted  from  a  recent  number  of  '  The  South  African 
Commercial  Advertiser,'  in  which  numerous  extracts  from  the  evidence 
had  been  lately  published  : — 

**  Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  countries  where  British  settlements  are  made,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  in  order  to  secure  to  them  the  due  observance  of 
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jottiee  tad  the  protectioA  of  their  rights,  to  pronote  the  epretd  of  ciyi- 
lization  among  them,  end  to  lead  them  to  the  peaceful  and  volantary 
reception  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Now  feeling  aeeared  that  the  appointment  of  this  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee would  Tory  soon  lead  to  the  adoption  of  Yigoroos  meaaores,  on 
the  part  of  Government,  for  the  protection  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  for  their  Cbristianization  and  civilization,  he  conceived  it 
was  both  expedient  and  necessary,  previous  to  the  actual  adoption  of 
any  such  measures,  to  put  the  colonial  public  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
as  to  what  efforts  had  already  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Aborigines,  either 
by  the  Government  or  by  religious  societies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  give 
an  historical  account  of  such  Missions  as  had  been  actually  undertaken 
to  the  Aborigines,  or  of  such  Institutions  as  had  been  formed  in  the 
colony  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement.    That  this  was  the 
real  object  of  the  articles  alleged  as  libellous,  that  the  plaintiff's  case 
was  taken  up  in  these  articles  as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  libellous  attaek 
upon  him,  would  be  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  both  to  his  Honour  and  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  from  the  following  extract,  which  he  would 
read  from  the  introdactory  parts  of  the  articles : — 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Aborigines  of  this  colony,  in  connexion  with  their  various  opportunities 
of  improvement  during  the  last  forty  years,  without  being  irresistibly 
impelled  to  the  melancholy  conclusion,  that  in  the  wise  but  mysterious 
arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  they  have  been  consigned  to  a 
process  of  gradual  deterioration  and  ultimate  extinction  before  the 
overwhelming  progress  of  European  colonization.  Such  indeed  appears 
to  be  the  usual  and  perhaps  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  European 
occupation  of  any  country  thinly  inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes.  For 
savage  and  uncivilized  man  is  of  all  animals  the  most  untractable  and  the 
most  difficult  to  be  tamed ;  and  the  usual  result  of  his  coming  in  contact 
with  the  civilized  portion  of  his  species  is  not  certainly  his  gradual 
adoption  of  the  habits  of  civilization,  but  rather  his  speedy  extinction. 
European  vice  and  European  disease  gradually  thin  the  ranks  of  the 
wretched  Aborigines ;  and  they  speedily  disappear  from  the  haunts  of 
their  forefathers,  like  the  snow  fhmi  the  southern  mountains  at  the 
return  of  spring.  The  Caribs  have  long  since  been  extinct  in  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  North  American  Indians  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  settlements  of  New  England.  And  the  black  Abori- 
gines of  the  various  islands  of  the  Great  Eastern  Archipelago  have, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  perished  before  the  superior  skill  and  prowess 
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of  the  half-cirilized  Mal&y.  Ill  all  these  instances  war  has  doubtless 
slain  her  thousands,  but  intemperance  and  the  other  vices  of  civilized 
life  have  slain  their  ten  thousands. 

"  But  is  the  colonist  of  New  South  Wales  to  remain  inactive  in  reference 
to  the  black  natives,  under  the  self-complacent  idea,  that  they  are  con- 
signed by  Divine  Providence  to  hopeless  barbarism  and  speedy  extinc- 
tion 1  Nay,  is  he  not  personally  accountable,  in  some  degree  at  least,  for 
their  present  degeneracy,  end  for  their  progressive  extermination  ?  And 
is  he  not  bound,  therefore,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  improve  their 
condition,  and  to  avert  their  otherwise  inevitable  doom  ?  We  have  taken 
possession  of  their  country,  and  deprived  them  in  great  measure  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  ;  shall  we  not  then  endeavour  to  make  them  some 
compensation  for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  at  our  hands?  We 
have  introduced  among  them  a  moral  pestilence,  unknown  to  their  former 
generations ;  shall  we  not  then  make  some  effort  to  stay  the  plague  by 
endeavouring  to  supply  them  with  the  antidote  of  religion  ? 

"  The  treatment  of  an  uncivilized  people  by  a  civilized  and  Christian 
nation,  who  have  invaded  and  occupied  and  monopolized  their  territory, 
and  under  whose  long-continued  and  systematic  aggressions  they  have 
been  exterminated  in  one  colony,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  what 
they  once  were  in  all  the  inhabited  districts  of  another,  is  a  subject  that 
ought  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  a  colonial  periodical  professing  to 
treat  of  '  Colonial  Politics.*  And  if  any  department  of  that  general 
subject  is  of  more  importance  than  another,  it  is  surely  that  which  relates 
to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  either  by  the  Government,  or  by 
private  religious  societies,  for  the  Christianization  and  civilization  of  so  un- 
happy a  people.  The  honour  of  the  British  nation,  as  the  grand  colonizing 
nation  of  modem  times,  is  deeply  concerned  in  this  question  ;  and  every 
individual  of  that  nation  who  sits  his  foot  on  these  shores,  has  conse- 
quently an  undoubted  right  to  ask,  '  What  has  been  done  for  the  Black 
Natives  of  this  territory  V  and  if  it  should  turn  out  from  the  answer  he 
receives  to  this  question,  that  whatever  has  been  done  hitherto  has  only 
proved  a  failure,  he  has  a  further  right  to  ask  *  the  reason  why.*  Now 
as  we  had  recently  occasion  to  taotice  a  motion  which  had  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.  P..,  in  regard  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Aborigines  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  empire,  we 
felt  ourselves  bound  in  our  editorial  capacity  to  take  up  these  questions 
seriatimf  and  to  treat  the  subjects  they  refer  to  as  a  matter  of  colonial 
history." 

After  these  introductory  observations,  the  articles  in   question  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  first  effort  which  had  ever  been  made  on  behalf  of 
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tli«  AlM>r(Kio«s.  Iliat  efTort  w«»  mad^  by  the  laJb^G&i^rmt  ^^(^'fmi^, 
from  whom  a  despatch,  exhibition  His  Exoelleney'e  view»  ob  the  Htlh 
ject  to  Earl  Batburst,  together  with  two  very  long  letters  to  HU  fixoel- 
leooy  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Liverpocd,  was  inserted  in  the 
first  of  the  four  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Aborigines ;  the^aetoviit  of 
Governor  Macquarie's  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Aborigines  oeoupying  not 
less  than  six  columns  of  the  paper.  That  account  conehided  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; — 

**  The  public  are  aware  that  the  Institution  at  Black  Town,  after  pro- 
mising well  for  a  short  time,  completely  failed.  We  beliere  we  shall  be 
thought  somewhat  singular  in  our  mode  of  accounting  for  that  failure ; 
bat  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  opinion,  that  ct  rose  ^efly 
irom  its  being  the  primary,  if  not  the  sole,  object  of  the  Institution  to 
etrilice  the  natives ;  and  from  its  not  giving  sufficient  prominence  to  re^^ 
ligious  instruction,  as  one  of  the  means,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  only 
means  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  end.  In 
reference  to  the  very  important  question  which  this  subjeot  involves, 
we  hold,  in  opposition  to  the  unfounded  dogmas  of  certain  modenk  philo- 
sophers, but  in  direct  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  revelation,  and  the 
voice  of  universal  history,  that  the  original  state  of  man  was  not  that  of  a 
savage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  comparative  civilization — a  state  in 
which  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  was  divinely  instructed 
in  a  pure  and  holy  religion.  For  if  we  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  nations  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Greece  on  the  other,  we 
shall  find  that  the  higher  we  go,  the  religious  system  of  both  these 
idolatrous  countries  was  the  more  simple,  and  the  more  pure,  and  the 
more  conformable  to  reason  and  truth.  Now,  in  conformity  to  this  incon- 
testably  accurate  view  of  the  past  history  of  man,  we  hold  also  that  it  is 
only  in  consequence  of  his  apostacy  from  God,  and  from  the  pure  and 
holy  religion  of  primeval  antiquity,  that  man  has  in  any  instance  become 
a  savage,  or  fallen  from  his  natural  and  original  state  of  comparative  civi- 
lization ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  only  rational  and  the  only  efficient 
mode  of  restoring  a  savage  to  that  primeval  state  is  to  instruct  him  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  captivate  his  heart  and  his  understanding 
with  the  truths  of  revelation.  A  mission  to  the  Aborigines,  having  this 
object  professedly  in  view,  may  doubtless  be  u;iskilfully  managed,  and 
may  be  undertaken  by  men  who  have  other  things  at  heart  than  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  these  children  of  the  forest.  Still  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  ridicule  that  such  sentiments  are  likely  to  call 
forth,  from  those  who  consider  themselves  exceedingly  wise  in  these 
matters,  we  maintain,  that  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  the  Abori- 
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cvrilization  wiU  remain  utterly  bojselefis  till  their  conversion  to  ChrisT' 
tiftnity:;  tfaat  their  inoral  and  intellectual  darkness  will  never  be  disr 
polled  bat  by  the  maryellons  light  of  the  Gospel.  We  acknofrledge, 
indeed,  that  the  Christianizationof  the  Aborigines  is  an  event  of  which 
we.have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  entertain  sanguine  expectations.  But 
perhaps  we  should  cease  to  regard  it  much  longer  as  either  impossible 
or  impracticable,  if  some  zealous  missionary  were  found  willing  to 
conform  jto  their  wandering  habits  for  a  time,  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  their  understandings  and  their  hearts ;  following  them  as  they  skim 
along  the  surface  of  the  solitary  lake  in  their  bark  canoes,  or  hunt 
the  bandicoot$  and  opossums  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  or  sing  the 
artless  songs,  of  their  tribe  by  their  evening  fires,  or  mimic  the  gambols 
of  the  elegant  kangaroo  in  their  merry  corrobories.  And  surely  the 
deadly  climates  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Indies,  the  fierce  intolerance  of 
the  Persian  Mussulman,  and  the  savage  propensities  of  the  cannibal  of 
New  Zealand,  present  far  more  formidable  difficulties  to  the  Christian 
IVIissionary,  than  any  he  is  likely  to  encounter  among  the  artless  Ab- 
origines of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  salubrious  climate  of  Australia." 

Now  he  would  put  it  to  His  Honour  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  whether  this  could  possibly  be  the  language  of  a  man  who  was  not 
sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  Aborigines,  or 
who  had  taken  up  their  cause  merely  for  the  purpose  of  venting  personal 
animosities  against  any  individual  whatever. 

The  second  chapter,  as  it  might  be  called,  in  this  history  of  Missions 
to  the  Aborigines,  gave  an  account  of  the  Mission  undertaken  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William 
Walker,  of  that  Society.  The  following  is  the  account  which  was  given, 
in  the  articles  in  question,  of  that  Mission  : — 

"  The  first  mission  to  the  Aborigines,  which  was  actually  established 
(for  Governor  Macquarie's  good  intentions  respecting  them  were  never 
carried  into  effect),  was  projected  by  the  Wesleyan  Board  of  Missions, 
at  the.  instance  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Leigh,  a  zealous  and  indefatigable 
missionary  of  that  communion,  who  had  undergone  considerable  hard- 
ships among  the  lower  orders  of  the  white  population  of  this  colony. 
The  Rev.  William  Walker,  a  young  man  of  great  vivacity  of  disposition, 
of  considerable  eccentricity  of  manner,  and  apparently  of  apostolic  zeal, 
was  selected  by  the  Wesleyan  Society  as  their  first  missionary  to  the 
Aborigines.  The  work  for  which  Mr.  W.  was  destined  required  neither 
supereminent  abilities  nor  splendid  acquirements  j  but  in  both  of  these 
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ptrtieultrt  be  wts,  perhafM,  sufficiently  qaaliied,  and  he  wis  fiinnshed 
with  eocb  books  as  were  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  acquiring  a  bar- 
barous and  unwritten  tongue.  The  main  requisites  for  bis  office  were 
undoubtedly  a  sincere  desire  for  the  spiritual  welfisire  of  the  Aborigines, 
an  elevation  of  sonl  that  would  enable  its  possessor  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  the  money-making  pursuits  of  an  avaricious  generation,  a 
constitution  capable  of  sustaining  both  fatigue  and  privations,  and  a 
spirit  of  indomitable  perseverance.  Mr.  W.*s  qualifications  in  all  these 
important  respects  were  estimated  very  highly  by  bis  friends,  and  san- 
guine expectations  were  entertained,  by  himself  at  least,  of  his  speedy 
and  complete  success.  For  on  some  persons  remarking  to  him,  shortly 
after  his  landing,  that  he  had  embarked  in  a  very  arduous  undertaking, 
and  had  very  unpromising  subjects  to  cope  with,  he  replied,  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  *  O,  I  will  either  convert  them,  or  they  will  convert  me.* 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  colonial  public,  which  term  of  this 
singular  alternative  has  been  actually  realized.  The  natives  unfortu- 
nately are  still  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  found  by 
the  xealous  missionary  ;  but,  alas !  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  has,  agreeably 
to  his  own  prediction,  been  converted  (we  presume  by  these  worthy 
natives,  Cogie,  Bungary,  Terribalong,  &c.)  into  a  settler  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  magnitude,  in  this  money -making  colony  !  '  O,  what  a  falling  off 
was  there  ! ' 

'*  A  different  result,  we  must  acknowledge,  was  for  some  time  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Walker's  friends ;  and  that  anticipation,  we  deem  it  but  right  to 
add,  was  founded  chiefly  on  bis  own  representations.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  the  colony,  in  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Walker  visited  the  institu- 
tion at  Black  Town,  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  subsequently  resided 
for  some  time  at  that  settlement.  From  his  own  letter,  published  in 
*  The  Australian  Magasine'  for  18S2  or  18S3,  a  short-lived  colonial 
periodical,  long  since  defunct,  his  reception  appears  to  have  been  equally 
warm  and  encouraging—in  short,  every  thing  that  a  Missionary  could 
have  wished.  *  On  Sunday  the  7th  instant  (the  Rev.  Centlemaa 
writes),  the  inexpressible  gratification  was  afforded  me  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Aborigines.  *  *  *  Having  brought  some  clothes 
with  me,  I  distributed  four  gowns  to  the  females,  four  pair  of  trowsers  to 
the  men,  and  one  frock  to  a  little  baby.  These  small  presents  were 
received  with  those  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  haw  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  of  their  capability  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  of  adorning  any  or  every  station  in  civilixed  life.'  Mr.  W. 
aubcequently,  as  he  tells  us,  *  perambulated  the  wood,  whilst  the  poor 
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Aborigines  were  left  to  'their  own  cogitations  and  discourse.  On  our 
return  we  received  such  a  welcome  as  will  ever  redound  to  the  sensi- 
bilities of  their  minds.  The  Lystrians  (Acts  xiv.)  were  not  more  bent 
upon  acts  of  benevolence  and  beneficence.  Their  week's  supply  of  food 
produced,  as  it  were,  instantaneously  to  satisfy,  what,  they  conceived, 
the  calls  of  nature.  In  fact,  I  may  use  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  and 
say,  '  I  bear  them  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  they  would  have 
plucked  ott  their  own  eyes  and  given  them  to  me.* — Gal,  iv.  15.  I 
could  easily  adduce  facts  to  substantiate  these  assertions.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things !  *  *  *  There  is  an  open  field  for  British  beneficence. 
Shall  those  who  can  say,  '  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother,'  be  destitute 
of  our  assistance  ?  Shall  we  not  render  those  poor  creatures  some  equi- 
valent for  the  vast  territory  of  this  land  which  we  occupy?  Every  reader's 
heart,  I  feel  confident,  rebounds  with,  What  can  I  do?  When  can  1  do 
something?  I  answer.  Do  all  you  can,  and  do  it  immediately*  Now  is  the 
accepted  ttme.  In  conclusion,  let  me  add,  I  have  only  presented  a  very 
brief  epitome  to  our  readers  of  the  pleasing  visit.  I  left  them  with  a 
consciousness  of  having  never  been  favoured  with  a  more  profitable  or 
serious  season  during  my  ministerial  career.  The  number  was  thirteen ; 
and  all  were  agreed  that,  if  I  could  tell  them  when  my  next  visit  would 
be  paid,  all  their  tribes  would  be  in  attendance.  Moreover,  I  was 
assured  by  their  unanimous  voice,  that  were  the  above  encouragement  (a 
few  clothes,  agricultural  implements,  and  a  temporary  supply  of  food) 
afforded,  their  respective  tribes  would  immediately  form  tliemselves  into  a 
settlement.' 

"  The  world  w6  live  in  is  doubtless  a  scene  of  most  mortifying  disappoint- 
ment. Who,  for  instance,  could  have  expected  that  the  writer  of  thesd 
'  elegant  extracts,'  (taking  it  for  granted,  all  the  while,  that  they  exhibited 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,)  that  the  kind-hearted,  humane, 
zealous  friend  of  the  Aborigines  would  desert  the  cause  he  had  so  elo- 
quently pleaded,  and  the  congregation  that  clung  to  him  with  such  ardent 
affection  !  We  speak  not  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  and  a  Missionary, 
when  we  reprobate  such  desertion,  as  we  cannot  help  doing  in  passing  ; 
we  merely  ask.  Where  were  his  feelings  as  a  man  ?  " 

Now  it  was  evident  from  these  passages,  that  if  the  plaintiff  had 
been  libelled  in  the  articles  in  question,  he  was  not  the  only  person  who 
had  been  so.  Mr.  Walker  had  a  prior  right  to  prosecute  for  libel,  as  it 
was  evident  he  too  had  been  somewhat  roughly  handled,  in  regard  to  his 
mode  of  managing  the  Wesleyan  Mission  to  the  Aborigines,  even  before 
the  plaintiff's  case  had  been  taken  up  at  all.    But  it  was  equally  evident 
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from  tbece  paMsges  that  both  the  on«  case  and  the  other  had  been  taken 
up  solely  on  public  grounda,  and  that,  in  doing  so,  the  parties  interested 
had  been  weighed  impartially  in  the  balance  of  history.  Mr.  Walker 
indeed  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  institate  an  action  for  libel  for  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  He  was  doubtless  conscious  that  he  had  got  nothing  more 
than  what  he  richly  desenred,  and  he  was  right  therefore  in  taking  it 
patiently. 

The  third  chapter,  as  it  might  be  called,  in  the  history  of  Missions 
to  the  Aborigines,  was  the  one  relating  to  the  mission  in  which  the 
plaintiff  had  been  concerned — the  mission  undertaken  under  the  auspices, 
and  at  the  expense,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  history  of 
that  Mission  is  introduced,  in  the  articles  alleged  as  libellous,  with  the 
following  observations : — 

"  The  next  person  who  appears  in  the  annals  of  the  colony  as  a  Afisr 
aionary  to  the  AborigineSi  is  the  ReT«  L.  £.  Threlkeld,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1Q25,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Tyerman  and  George  Bennet,  Esq.,  arrived  in  this  colony  lioai 
Tahiti  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  which  they  had  been  sent  in  the 
year  1821,  as  a  deputation,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  missions  in 
these  islands,  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  During  their  residence 
in  this  colony,  the  state  of  the  wretched  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales 
was  brought  repeatedly  under  the  notice  of  these  gentlemen,  as  wdl  as 
under  that  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  by  Saxe  Bannister i 
Esq.,  who  was  then  Attorney -General  of  New  South  Wales,  and  whose 
slender  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  perhaps  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  his  warm  and  active  benevolence  as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  ij^jured 
and  oppreased  humanity.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bannister,.'the  depu- 
tation agreed  to  establish  a  missionary  to  the  Aborigines  of  this  territory ; 
and  in  order  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  so  important  an  objecti 
His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  granted  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co^onies^ 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  whatever  part  of  the  unlocated  territory  9t 
the  colony  the  directors  might  think  proper  to  make  a  selection  to  that 
extent,  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  the  Aborigines/' 

These  preliminary  observations  were  then  followed,  by  %  copy  of  iht 
deed  of  grant  to  the  London  Missionary  Society^,  by  an  account  of  • 
similar  grant  given  for  similar ,  purposes  to  the  Chnr^  Mieaionary 
Society,  and  by  certain  correspondence  with  the  Seoselacyol' State  for 
the  Colonies ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  iaith  of  Kp^^yerament  had 
been  pledged  to  make  a  similar  grant  to  th^  WfisJI^yaa  Mi«9i«MM7 
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Society,  provided  the  other  two  should  be  found  to  prove  conducive 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  commou  ohjeot,  the  Christianization  an4 
civilization  of  the  wretched  Aborigines. 

Having  thus  shown  in  what  manner  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  as  a 
Missionary  to  the  Aborigines  had  been  taken  up,  in  the  articles  alleged 
as  libellous,  he  would  now  read  and  make  a  few  explanatory  ob- 
servations on  those  passages  in  these  articles  on  which  the  plaintiff  had 
been  pleased  to  put  a  libellous  construction.— The  first  of  these  passages 
was  the  ibilowing  : — 

"  On  proceeding  to  his  station,  Mr.  Threlkeld  was  furnished  by  the 
deputation  with  a  earte  blanche,  authorising  him  to  draw  upon  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  whatever  sums  might  be 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  mission.    And  as 
nothing  further  could  possibly  have  been  required  for  that  purpose, 
espetnally  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  than  was  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  an  agricultural  or  grazing  establishment,  the  deputation  had 
» right  to  expect  that  Mr.  Threlkeld's  wants  would  be  comparatively 
few,  «nd  his  demafnds  on  the  Society  correspondingly  limited.    In  fact, 
al)  he  had  to  provide  for,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  erection  of  a 
bttslt'^Hyuse,  and  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  a  few  acres  of  land  ; 
and  ad  the  services  of  three  or  four  convict  servants,  to  be  rationed  by 
the  Oovernment,  could  have  been  procured  for  the  mission  at  the 
penod  of  its  commencement  with  the  utmost  facility,  the  expenditure 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  ought  to  have 
beeik  comparatively  small.    In  short,  when  we  think  of  the  extremely 
limited  means  with  which  many  individuals  of  undoubted  respectability, 
and'  6f  i^upc^or  education,  were  enabled,  about  the  period  we  refer  to, 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  bush  in  this  colony,  we  are  confident  we 
maire  i^  itidst  ample  allowance  for  Mr.  Threlkeld,  when  we  give  it  as  our 
deHCid«d  opinion,  that  with  ^f*  500  of  original  outlay,  and  a  salary  of 
^  100  or  itt  mdst  ^150  per  annum  thereafter,  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  proposed  mission  to  the  Aborigines  ought  to  have  been  suc- 
oessfnlly  established  and  permanently  maintained.    We  appeal  for  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  to  every   settler  of  eight  or  ten  years* 
standtidg  in  the  colony.    We  know  the  country  well,  and  we  know  also 
bow  vefy  little  many  respectable  men,  who  have  since  made  themselves 
independent  Jn  the  colony,  had  to  expend  in  those  days :  and,  taking 
into  consideration,  moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  Society's  funds 
areibr  the  most  part  collected,  viz.*— by  p^iny-a-week  subscriptions  from 
persdasof  the  humbler  classes  of  society  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  the  hard-earned  but  freely  contributed   donations  of  the  virtuous 
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■ervant-girl,  and  by  the  Christian  widow's  accumulated  mite,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  adding,  that  the  man  who  coald  expend  more  than  the  sum 
we  have  mentioned,  in  establishing  a  miasion  to  the  black  natives,  or  ask 
a  larger  salary  thereafter  than  the  one  we  have  represented  as  sufficient, 
must  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  the  office  assigned  him. 

"  What  then  will  the  public  think,  when  we  inform  them,  that,  during 
the  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
to  the  Aborigines,  Mr.  Threlkeld  managed  to  expend  upvrards  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  of  the  funds  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  for  the  establishm^t  of  that  mission ;  and  that 
because  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  who  was  then  the  agent  of  the  Society  in 
New  South  Wales,  would  not  allow  him  to  draw  upon  the  Society  for  a 
permanent  salary  of  ^500  per  annum,  as  he  considered  o£300  a  year, 
which  he  offered  to  allow  him,  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the 
sealous  Missionary  left  the  settlement  at  Lake  Macquarie,  on  which  so 
vast  an  expenditure  of  public  money  had  been  incurred  by  his  own 
orders  altogether,  and  came  to  Sydney  with  his  family,  to  get  up  a 
pamphlet  of  crimination,  forsooth,  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  re- 
presenting himself  as  a  deeply  injured  and  persecuted  man.'' 

Now  he  would  show  His  Honour  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
although  the  plaintiff,  in  a  letter  to  which  he  would  have  occasion  to 
advert  afterwards,  had  been  pleased  to  characterize  the  statements  he 
had  made  in  this  passage,  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the  mission,  as 
a  **  malicious  misrepresentation  "  and  a  "  wilful  falsehood,"  they  were 
not  only  substantially  but  literally  correct.  As  to  the  carte  biancke  which 
had  been  given  the  plaintiff  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  it  was  given  explicitly  enough  in  the  following 
passages  of  the  letter  of  instruction,  which  the  deputation  had  written 
the  plaintiff,  of  date,  Sydney,  February  24,  1835,  a  copy  of  which  is 
given  in  the  plaintiff's  own  pamphlet — 

"  Yon  will  use  your  best  endeavours  to  erect  a  suitable  residence  on 
some  appropriate  spot  within  the  limits  of  the  land  which  has  been 
given.  As  to  the  best  means  of  building  such  a  house,  this  will  be  left 
to  your  own  discretion ;  the  funds  of  the  Society  being  respondble  for  the 
expenses,  you  will  see  it  necessary  to  use  all  the  economy  which  is  con> 
sistent  with  domestic  convenience  and  comfort. 

"  As  to  the  means  of  subsisting  yourself  and  family,  it  must  be  left  to 
your  own  discretion.  Assured  that  you  will  use  all  the  economy  which 
is  consistent  with  your  domestic  comfort,  toe  pledge  the  funds  of  ike  Sodetff 
for  your  support,  and  authorise  you  to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  sums 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  request  thaf. 
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so  soon  as  you  can  ascertain  what  sum  will  be  equal  to  your  annual 
support,  you  will  name  it  to  tbe  Society  at  home,  persuaded  that  a  fixed 
annual  salary  will  be  more  agreeable  to  all  parties." 

In  reference  to  these  instructions,  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the 
plaintiff's  pamphlet,  the  clauses  pledging  the  funds  of  the  Society  were 
given  in  Italics,  to  make  the  thing  conspicuous  to  the  reader,  while  the 
clauses  enjoining  economy  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  old  Roman 
character.    As  to  the  expense  required  for  the  organization  and  the  sub- 
sequent maintenance  of  a  mission  to  the  Aborigines,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive what  else  was  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  than  was  required  for 
the  formation  of  a  common  agxicultural  or  grazing  establishment.    A 
house  would  require  to  be  erected,  and  a  few  acres  of  ground  cleared  and 
fenced  and  cultivated,  and  a  family  supported  till  some  produce  could  be 
obtained  from  the  land.    And  he  was  confident— he  appealed  to  men  of 
experience,  who  would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion,  when  he  appealed 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  to  whether  they  had  not  known  many 
respectable  individuals  who  had  done  all  this  in  the  bush  in  this  colony 
for  much  less  in  the  way  of  original  outlay  than  of^^i  &iid  who  had  to 
draw  their  entire  subsistence  from  the  soil  thereafter,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving a  yearly  salary  of  ^  150,  which  he  had  allowed  the  Missionary  to 
the  Aborigines.    In  regard  to  the  time  in  which  he  had  alleged  the 
plaintiff  had  expended  upwards  of  ^^(XX  for  the  formation  of  the 
Aboriginal  Mission,  viz.,  two  years  and  a  half,  he  appealed  for  the  truth 
of  that  statement  to  the  plaintifi^s  own  printed  pamphlet.    At  the  close 
of  that  pamphlet  there  was  a  summary  of  the  plaintiff^s  expenditure  for 
that  Mission  from  June  4, 18:24,  to  September  SI,  1827 ;  the  sum  total 
expended  during  that  period  being  ^^34  14$.  9^,    But  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1824,  the  plaintiff  was  in  Raiatea,  one  of  tlie  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  did  not  arrive  in  this  colony,  on  his  way  to  England,  till  the  19th  of 
August  following  ;  and  it  was  three  or  four  months  thereafter  before  the 
Mission  to  the  Aborigines  was  even  thought  of.    On  the  7th  of  January, 
1825,  the  plaintiff  went  to  Newcastle  with  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Tyerman ; 
returning  to  Sydney  on  the  19th,  without  visiting  the  future  station  for 
the  Mission  at  all.    In  the  month  of  March  following,  he  proceeded  to 
Newcastle  a  second  time,  and  got  as  far  as  Lake  Macquarie ;  hut  it  was 
actually  the  7th  of  May,  1825,  ere  he  finally  left  Sydney  with  his  family 
and  establishment  to  form  the  Mission  to  the  Aborigines.    Deducting 
therefore  the  sum  of  ^30  charged  by  the  plaintiff  for  hia  passage  from 
Raiatea  and  incidental  expenses  ;  and  allowing  ^4  14s.  9^.  for  his  ex- 
penses in  visiting  Newcastle  in  January  1825,  there  remained  an  ex- 
penditure of  ^  2700  incurred,  on  the  plaintiff's  own  showing,  on  account 
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of  the  Aboriginal  Mission,  from  the  middle  of  March,  1825,  to  the  middle 
of  September,  1997,  that  is,  exactly  two  years  and  a  half.  Incredible  as 
it  might  appear  to  people  residing  in  this  colony,  the  plaintiff  had 
actually  incurred,  on  his  own  showing,  for  the  establishment  of  his 
Mission  to  the  Aborigines,  an  expenditure  of  ^f'loeo  a  year  for  two  yean 
and  a  half!  And  from  whose  funds,  he  would  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  was  this  enormous  expenditure  derived  ?  Not  from  the  public 
treasury  of  Mew  South  Wales,  replenished  as  that  treasury  is,  ever  and 
anon,  by  the  rum-sellers  and  the  rum-drinkers  of  this  colony  ;  but  from 
the  penny-a-week  subscriptions  of  the  poor  but  virtuous  English  servaot* 
girl,  of  the  Christian  and  charitable  workers  in  cotton-mills  and  other 
unhealthy  establishments,  of  the  poor  widow  and  the  little  child ,  who  were 
both  encouraged  and  invited  to  cast  in  their  mite,  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  !  It  was 
from  such  a  source  as  this  that  the  plaintiff  could  incur  the  heartless 
and  enormous  expenditure  of  ^1060  a  year  for  two  years  and  a  half! 

As  to  the  purposes  for  which  this  vast  expenditure  bad  been  incurred, 
without  going  over  the  accounts  particularly,  he  would  only  advert  to  a 
single  item  in  these  accounts — the  item  of  tobacco  !  In  one  part  of  these 
precious  accounts,  a  keg  of  tobacco,  partly  for  the  Blacks,  is  charged  to 
the  Society  at  ^30  15s. !  In  another,  tobacco  for  the  Aborigines  forms 
one  of  a  list  of  sundries,  amounting  altogether  to  ^69  2s.  5d, !  And  in  a 
statement  of  the  probable  annual  expense  of  the  Mission  for  the  fatare, 
— which  the  plaintiff  estimated  at  the  very  least  at  ,£'500  a  year,— two 
shillings  a  day,  or  ^36  10s.  a  year,  is  the  sum  charged  for  tobacco! 
Now,  who  ever  heard  of  a  Mihister  or  a  Missionary  teaching  his  people 
to  smoke  or  chew  tobacco  1  The  apostle  Paul  had  to  preach  to  Barbarians 
and  Scythians,  as  well  as  to  the  polished  Greek  and  the  lordly  Roman; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  his  teaching  any  of  these  classes  to  smoke  tobacco  t 
He  knew  it  would  be  said  in  reply,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
natives  tobacco  to  get  them  to  work :  but  the  use  of  tobacco  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and  the  use  of  strong  drink  to  crime, 
transportation,  and  ignominious  death  ;  and  was  either  a  Minister  or  a 
Missionary  justified  in  doing  evil  in  any  instance  that  good  might  come  ? 

But  the  fact  was,  the  plaintiff  had  entirely  mistaken  both  his  duty  and 
the  nature  of  bis  employment  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Aborigines.  He 
had  gone  about,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  instructions  of  his 
constituents,  to  found  a  colony,  instead  of  establishing  a  Mission ;  and 
he  had  consequently  incurred  the  enormous  expenditure  he  had  been 
reprobating,  for  purposes  that  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Christianization  of  the  Aborigines.  The  object  of  the  London  Missionary 
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Society  was  not  to  found  a  colony,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  dis- 
seminate Christian  knowledge  among  the  heathen  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  grand  object  the  Christian  Missionary  was  to  go  forth  into  the 
forests  of  Australia,  with  exactly  the  same  weapons  in  his  hand  as  the 
Holy  Apostles  had  wielded  of  old,  and  trusting  for  his  success  to  the 
same  mighty,  or  rather  almighty,  power,  to  which  alone  they  had  trusted 
when  they  went  forth,  with  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  their  hands,  into 
the  porticos  of  Athens  and  the  capitol  of  Rome. 

The  learned  Solicitor-General  had  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had  never 
charged  more  than  ^180  or  ^SOO  a  year  for  his  own  personal  expenses  ; 
the  other  expenses  being  what  he  calls  the  expenses  of  the  Mission. 
But  for  the  first  year,  or  rather  for  the  six  weeks  that  elapsed  from  the 
7th  of  May,  1825,  when  the  plaintiff  finally  left  Sydney  for  Newcastle, 
to. the  21st  of  June,  or  the  month  following,  he  found  ^322  8s,  ^^d, 
charged  for  personal  expenses,  in  addition  to  ^150  19s.  lOd.  for  house- 
hold furniture,  and  ^24  12s.  8Jd.  for  medicine  !  There  was  doubtless 
board  and  lodging  in  Sydney  to  be  paid  for  out  of  this  amount  for  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  Tth  of  May,  1825 ;  but  the  sum  total  was  exactly 
as  he  had  stated  it,  and  that  sum  he  had  no  hesitation  in  characterising 
as  extravagant  and  enormous. 

In  regard  to  the  plaintiff's  estimate,  as  to  ^500  per  annum  being  the 
sum  indispensably  necessary  for  conducting  the  mission,  while  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Marsden  would  allow  him  only  ^£300,  the  plaintiff's  own  statement 
in  his  own  precious  pamphlet  was  surely  sufficient  authority.  "  I  can 
only  state  the  fact,"  observes  the  plaintiff,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  of 
date,  31st  October,  1826,  ''that  it  is  impossible  to  be  conducted  under 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum  at  present,  and  that  the  decrease 
will  not  be,  for  years  to  come,  of  great  importance."  And  again,  "  I  met 
Mr.  Marsden  at  a  friend's,  where  a  statement  was  shown  him  of  the 
expenditure,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  no  fault  was  found  with 
it,  only  Mr.  Marsden  thought  to  allow  me  ^300  a  year,  &c." 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  addressed  to  the  plaintiff  by  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  would  evince  the  opinion 
that  was  entertained  of  the  plaintiff's  expenditure  by  his  own  con- 
stituents. The  first  of  these  extracts  was  from  a  letter,  dated  Mission 
House,  Austin  Friars,  London,  March  2,  1826,  when  the  plaintiff  had 
drawn  only  J[7bO, 

**  Dear  Sir, 

"  We  wrote  you  at  considerable  length,  under  date  the  29th  August 
last.    Our  letter  was  forwarded  per  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  du- 
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plicite  thereof  by  the  Seeostris,  both  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Marsden.    Since  that  time  we  hare  received  the  following  letters : 
— from  Sydney,  under  dates  of  23rd  and  25th  of  April,  and  1st  of  June, 
and  from  Newcastle,  of  July  5, 1825 — and  we  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
you,  that  we  experienced  no  small  surprise  and  ooneern  to  find  that  you 
had  drawn  upon  the  Society  to  so  very  large  an  amount,  for  which, 
indeed,  we  are  not  at  all  prepared.    We,  of  course,  expected  that  tlie 
establishment  of  the  mission  would  occasion,  for  the  first  year,  an  eztit 
expenditure ;  but  we  certainly  did  not  anticipate  any  such  amount  on 
this  ground,  as  that  for  which  you  have  drawn  bills  on  the  Society ;  and 
this  appears  is  not  all,  but  that  you  also  purpose  drawing  bills  for  ^100 
or  ^150  more,  making  a  total  amount  of  ^VOO.    Giving  you  the  fullest 
credit  for  the  goodness  of  your  motives,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving, that  while  it  was  yet  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  So- 
ciety would  sanction  the  project,  and  while  you  were  quite  uninformed 
as  to  the  extent  we  should  be  disposed  to  go,  in  point  of  expense,  for 
any  mission  at  all  in  that  quarter,  to  incur  obligations  to  so  great  an 
amount  as  almost  one  thoutand  pound*  does  appear  to  us  a  procedare  by 
no  means  to  be  justified  on  the  score  of  prudence ;  and  we  doubt  not, 
upon  reconsideration,  that  you  will  yourself  perceive  that  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  expend,  in  the  first  instsnce,  just  so  much  money  as  your 
necessities  absolutely  required,  and  no  more,  until  you  had  receired 
communications  from  us,  containing  our  yiews  and  determinations  as  to 
the  establishment  of  the  mission,  and  the  scal^  of  expenditure  on  which 
it  was  our  will  that  it  should  be  conducted,  in  case  we  sanctioned  the 
establishment  of  the  mission  itself. 

"  But  our  principal  reason  for  writing  to  you  at  present,  is  to  freoent  all 
future  immoderate  ejtpenditure ;  and,  in  reference  to  this  point,  we  have 
adopted  the  two  following  resolutions  : — 

"  1.  lliat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Threlkeld  be  instructed  to  give  no  more  bills 
on  the  Society,  unless  drawn  with  the  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden, 
as  without  his  sanction  they  will  not  be  honoured. 

«  2.  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  be  respectfully  requested  to  sanction 
the  bills  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Threlkeld,  only  to  such  amount  as,  in 
his  judgment,  shall  appear  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  efficiendy, 
and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy,  the  Aboriginal  Mission  at 
Reid's  Mistake." 

He  had  drawn  for  a  somewhat  more  respectable  amount  when  the 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was  written  him  .- 
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"  Mission  House,  Austin  Friars,  London^ 

"  March  22, 1827. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

''  After  being  apprised,  by  the  perusal  of  the  postscript  to  our  letter 
to  you  of  the  8th  ultimo,  of  the  painful  feelings  excited  in  our  minds  by 
your  letters  just  then  received,  advising  of  your  having  further  drawn 
on  the  Society  bills  to  nearly  the  sum  of  ^640,  (making  a  total  outlay  on 
account  of  the  proposed  Mission  to  the  Aborigines  of  upwards  of  ^1800 
in  the  course  of  only  two  years,)  you  will  be  prepared  to  hear,  that 
we  have  resolved  to  adopt  some  measure  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  exorbitant  expeuditure,  which  has  excited  in  us  a  degree  of 
surprise  and  apprehension  that  we  should  find  it  di^cult  to  express." 

The  next  portion  of  the  articles  on  Missions  to  the  Aborigines,  on 
which  a  libellous  constractiom  had  been  put  by  the  pUintiffi  waa  as 
follows : — 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
became  completely  disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  their  Mission  to 
the  Aborigines  had  been  conducted,  and,  accordingly,  giving  Mr.  Threl- 
jbeld  bis  ticket-of-leave,  gave  up  the  grant,  and  abandoned  the  \mder«> 
taking  altogether* 

*'  The  direct  pecuniary  loss  which  the  London  Mi^s^onary  Society 
sustained  through  this  individual,  was  grofitly  above  throe  thousand 
pounds  sterling." 

He  would  only  observe  in  reference  to  this  passage,  ik^X  the  plaintiff's 
dismissal,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  grant  by  the  London  Missi<mary 
Society,  would  be  clearly  established  by  documentary  evidence  in  the 
tiequel,  and  that  the  plaintiff  acknowledged  in  his  own  letter  that  the 
cost  of  tiie  Mission  had  been  upwards  of  ^3600,  The  whole  of  that 
amount,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  was  a  dead  loss  to  the  Ii0nd<Hi  Mis- 
isionary  Society. 

Noither  would  it  be  necessary  to  take  much  notice  of  the  third 
passage  alleged  as  libellous  in  the  articles  in  question,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

<<  3ut  through  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  London  l^ciety's 
Mission  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Threlkeld,  both  the  London  and  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Societies  have  been  deprived  of  the  extensive  grants  they 
would  otherwise  have  possessed  at  this  moment,  and  been  virtually  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  field  of  missions  to  the  black  natives  of  this  territory 
iutogether.    The  loss  which  the  whole  Protestant  oomsianity  of  all  d«- 
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fioruinations  in  this  colony  have  thus  sostainedt  through  the 
potency  (to  ate  the  very  mildest  phrase  which  the  case  warranti)  of  a 
single  indiTidoal,  is  quite  incalcalahle,  especially  in  these  dark  da5«ei 
Popish  ascendency." 

It  was  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Wesleyan  Missioiiary  Soeieff, 
whose  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  had  in  other  cuutries 
been  so  indefatigable  and  so  eminently  blessed,  had  solicited  a  grant  of 
10,000  acres  of  land  from  Govemment  for  the  establishment  of  a  Miwrieii 
to  the  Aborigines  of  this  colony,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Goremmest 
had  been  pledged  to  their  obtaining  it,  provided  that  the  grants  actually 
given  to  the  other  two  Societies  should  prove  conducive  towards  the 
attainment  of  their  common  object :  but,  through  the  plaintiff's  grosi 
mismanagement  of  the  London  Society's  Mission,  not  only  had  that 
Society  been  deprived  of  their  grant,  but  the  Wesleyan  Society  bad  idso 
fkiled  to  obtain  theirs.    And  who  could  doubt  but  that  the  Piotestsot 
community,  of  all  denominations,  in  this  colony,  had  sustained  a  very 
Serious  injury  through  such  mismanagement  t  It  would  surely  be  un- 
necessary  to  justify  an  inference  so  obvious  and  direct  as  this. 

He  had  now  come  to  the  fourth  count  in  this  libellous  indictment,  and 
it  was  the  one  to  which  the  learned  Solicitor-General  had  directed 
bis  utmost  efforts.    The  passage  complained  of  was  as  follows : — 

'*  It  is  truly  lamentable,  however,  to  reflect  on  the  vast  amount  of 
good  that  might  have  been  done  to  all  classes  in  this  most  onfbrtonate 
oolony»  through  the  means  of  extensive  usefulness  that  have  been  en- 
joyed at  different  periods,  and  rendered  utterly  inefficient,  by  incom- 
petent and  untrustworthy  individuals." 

Now,  he  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  this  was  a  mere-generd 
remark,  to  which  the  preceding  narrative  had  doubtless  naturally  led, 
but  which  included  various  individuals  in  this  colony,  and  had  ne 
special  reference  to  the  plaintiff :  for  it  was  matter  of  notoriety  to 
all  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  this  colony,  that  the 
ftict  stated  and  deplored  in  this  paper  had  occurred  again  and  agais,  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  'tenitory.  But  he 
would  observe  further,  that  the  word  untnutworihy  was  not  meant  to  be 
taken  in  this  passage  in  the  libellous  sense  which  had  beeto  given  to  it 
by  the  learned  Solicitor-General,  as  implying  moral  del»quency.  It 
was  evident  fnm  the  context,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  wss,  that 
the  plaintiff  was,  in  eonsequenoe  of  his  utter  inoottpetency»  evinced  in 
his  exorbitant  and  enormomi  ezpenditare  of  the  Lottdon  Bfissioosiy 
Society's  Ainds,  unfit  fbr  the  trust  whieh  had  beett  confliiltad  t&  him  by 
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the  deputation  of  that  Society,  as  the  organizer  of  a  Mission  to  the 
Aborigines  :  besides  the  general  signification  of  confidence,  the  virord  trust 
signified  also  either  certain  property  committed  to  the  management  of  some 
person  who  had  to  give  account  of  his  management  of  that  property,  or 
certain  duty  which  the  trustee  was  bound  fully  as  well  as  faithfully  to 
discharge.    Now  if  it  appeared  that  the  person  so  entrusted  was  in- 
competent to  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  or  to  the  management  of  that 
property,  it  was  quite  allowable  to  designate  him  as  untrustworthy  in 
tkat  particular  respect,  without  implying  any  imputation  on  his  general 
character  as  a  member  of  society.    If  the  captain  or  sailing-master  of 
any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  happened  to  lose  his  vessel,  and  it  was  proved 
on  the  court-martial  that  he  had  done  so  through  ignorance  either  of  the 
art  or  of  the  science  of  navigation,  he  would  not  only  be  held  as  in- 
competent  and  untrusttoorihy  in  that  particular  respect,  but  he  would  either 
be  cashiered  or  shot  for  his  culpable  and  criminal  ignorance,  although 
not  the  slightest  imputation  could  be  thrown  all  the  while  upon  his 
moral  character.    In  like  manner,  if  any  person,  professing  to  be  a 
medical  man,  undertook  the  cure  of  a  patient  labouring  under  any 
disease,  and  by  his  ignorant  and  unskilful  management  killed  the  patient, 
he  would  not  only  be  held  incompetent  and  untrustworthy  in  that  particular 
respect,  though  in  other  respects  of  good  moral  character,  but  the  law 
would  hold  him  guilty  of  culpable  homicide,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
A  case  of  this  kind  had  occurred  when  he  was  last  in  London.   A  famous 
quack,  a  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  had  got  himself  into  notoriety  among  the 
vulgar  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  metropolis  as  a  curer  of  consumption  ; 
which  he  attempted,  of  course,  by  rubbing  some  combustible  stuff,  as  the 
lower  classes  in  this  colony  would  call  it,  into  the  patient's  back.    He 
had  tried  this  notable  experiment  upon  a  young  lady  of  a  highly  respect- 
able family,  who  died  under  the  operation  ;  and  the  jury  at  the  coroner's 
inquest  returned  a  verdict  of  culpable  homicide  against  Mr.  St.  John 
Long,  who  of  course  had  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  continent. 
But  he  could  appeal,  fox  the  meaning  of  the  word  on  which  the  learned 
Solicitor-General  had  laid  so  much  stress,  to  a  most  unexceptionable 
authority.    That  authority  was  neither  Johnson  nor  Walker,  but  a  better 
than  either,  at  least  in  the  present  case, — the  plaintiff  himself.  For  in  the 
plaintiff's  own  precious  pamphlet,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Directors, 
of  date  31st  October,  1826,  in  which  he  comments  upon  a  resolution  of 
the  Directors  '*  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  be  respectfully  requested  to 
sanction  the  bills  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Threlkeld,  only  to  such  amount 
as  in  his  judgment  shall  appear  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  effeo* 
tually,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy,  the  Aboriginal  Mission 
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fet  Reid'«  Mistake ; "  he  observer,  "  Now,  how  is  Mr.  Marscten,  residing 
nearly  100  miles  off,  to  form  a  judgment,  bat  by  a  reference  to  my  judg- 
ment, who  coDdncts  the  mission  -and  resides  on  the  spot?  This  re- 
solution, therefore,  does  nothing  to  remore  the  possibility  of  immoderate 
•xpenditnre  on  my  part,  were  I  disposed  to  act  so  unworthily ;  but  oidy 
displays  an  unhandsome,  unjust  reflection  on  me,  as  being  unfit  far  future 
tru$t"  Now,  without  adrertiag  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  man 
of  so  much  agricultural  as  well  as  general  experience  us  the  Be  v.  Mr. 
Marsden  could  not  know  what  sum  was  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  missionary  settlement  in  any  part  of  tlds  territory,  it  was  evident 
that  the  plaintiff  himself  recognised  in  express  words,  in  this  passage, 
the  distinction  for  which  he  contended,  riau,  that  llie  vord  untrustworthy 
referred  exclusively  to  his  incompetency  for  the  trast  whioh  had  been 
conmiitted  to  him  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  contained  no 
imputation  of  moral  delinquency.  In  iriiort,  the  piaintiff  accused  the 
Directors  of  stigmstising  him  as  unfit  for  future  trust,  or,  in  >other  words, 
•B  untrustworthy  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  while  they  expressly  dis- 
claimed every  such  imputation  as  that  of  moral  delinquency. 

The  fifth  count  in  this  libellous  indictment  was  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  alluding  to  .the  plaintiff's  having  accepted  a  salary  of 
^150  from  the  Government  of  this  colony,  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Abo- 
rigines, under  the  orders  of  the  archdeacon,  after  having  been  dismissed 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  from  which  he  had  fireviously  refused 
to  accept  of  anything  less  than  ^5/00  a  year. 

"  In  ordinary  circumstances,  we  ishould  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
at  seeing  a  non>conformist  missionary  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  an  ardi- 
deacon,  and  marching  thereafter  under  the  broad  banners  of  episo(^iaoy. 
But  we  confess  that  a  -change  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  iof  so  liberal  t 
man  (liberal  of  other  people's  goods)  as  Mr.  ThreUDeld,  does  not  sur- 
prise us  in  the  least." 

In  regard  to  this  passage,  he  was  more  than  astonished  at  finAiag  any- 
thing like  a  libellous  construction  fastened,  either  by  die  plaintiff  er  the 
learned  Solicitor-General,  on  the  mere  mention  of  4he  eiroumstasice  of  a 
"  non- conformist  missionary  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  «n  archdeaoon." 
it  never  entered  into  bk  mind  to  impute  it  as  a  disreputable  affiiir  lo  the 
plaintiff,  that  he  had  accepted  office  onder  the  arehdeaoon^  and  had 
received  a  government  salary  in  that  capacity .  He  would  not  have  done 
BO  himself  under  amy  -oircttmstanees,  bat  he  woiild  net  condemn  any 
other  man  for  doing  ^.  In  short,  hii  sole  'reason  for  iucHnerting  4e  the 
circumstance  at  all,  was  the  singular  eontrast  -whddh  nbat  xdronmstiDoe 
afforded,  when  compared  with  the  higli  fvoa&d  ndiioh  tfes  plaintiff  had 
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himself  assumed  in  his  own  precious  pamphlet.  So  long  as  he  was  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Society,  he  would  submit  to  so  control  what« 
ever  :  he  wouM  not  submit  to  the  leaat  interference,  oa  the  part  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  with  his  extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  Society's  funds.  *'  If  any  part  of  the  management/'  observes  this 
missionary  pamphleteer,  in  a  most  unchristian  and  insulting  letter  to  the 
Directors  in  London,  in  which  he  talks,  forsooth,  of  their  cUfominahle 
spirit f  because  they  found  fault  with  him  for  spending  the  Society's  funda^ 
at  the  rate  of  ^1060  a  year, — **  if  any  part  oi  the  management  is  interfered 
in,  it  had  far  better  be  under  the  management  of  the  archdeacon  at 
once ;  then  there  would  be  but  one  master ;  in  the  other  case,  there 
would  be  too  many." 

As  to  the  other  part  of  this  portion  of  the  alleged  libel — the  phrase 
liberal  of  ether  people*s  goods — he  really  did  not  see  a  single  syllable  to  eat 
back  there.  Considering  that  the  plaintiff  had  expended  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  funds,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Aborigines,  at  the  rate 
of  o£'1060  a  year,  for  two  years  and  a  half— an  expenditure  which  the 
Directors  themselves  had  repeatedly  characterised  as  exorbitant  and 
enormous ;  and,  considering  whose  funds  it  was  that  he  was  thoa  ex- 
pending— that  it  was  the  funds  contributed  in  penny-a-week  sub* 
scriptions  by  virtuous  servant- girls,  by  poor  widows,  and  by  little 
children,  in  England  ;  he  conceived  that  the  plaintiff  had  earned  his 
title  well — as  a  liberal  expender  of  other  people's  goods.  If  such  a 
phrase — a  phrase  which  so  exactly  fitted  the  individual  whom  it  was 
intended  to  characterise,  if  such  a  phraee  was  to  be  fixed  upon  as  libel^ 
lous,  then  there  was  an  utter  end  of  what  our  great  poet  had  character^ 
ised  as  "the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing" — that  palladium  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  And,  that  a  non-conformist  mis- 
sionary, who  had  been  thus  liberal  of  other  people's  property,  should 
afterwards  have  gone  over  to  the  archdeacon,  he  confessed,  did  not  siir*- 
prise  him ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  man  who  could  waste 
the  public  money  in  this  way  would  act  consistently  with  hia  profession 
in  other  respects. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  sixth  count  in  this  libellous  indictment. 
It  was  founded  on  the  following  passage  in  the  articles  on  Missions  to 
the  Aborigines  ; — 

''  The  injury  that  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this 
colony,  by  men  who  have  been  sent  out  by  the  British  public  as  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  who  have  been  utterly  unfit 
for  their  office  from  the  very  first— some  of  them  as  to  intellect  and  edu* 
cation,  and  others  as  to  morals  and  religion—has  bees  utterly  incaku* 
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lable  ;  and  the  evil  they  hare  actually  done  to  thid  coHiHuinity  bftft  be«a 
done  chiefly  by  their  acting  a  part  in  our  limited  aooi^ty  ^ohieh  th*  Lard 
hatet — that  of  sowing  di$eord  among  brethren.  The  genuine  and  right* 
hearted  Missionary — he  who  seeks  not  his  own  things,  but  the  things  of 
his  Master,  and  who  counts  all  things  but  loss  that  he  ma^  adrance  his 
glorious  cause  in  this  worthless  world— tftts  is  the  nan  uhom  the  Kiko 
delighteth  to  honour ;  for  though  contumely  and  ingratitude  should  be  his 
constant  earthly  portion,  he  tot//  ere  long  bring  forth  his  righteousness  as  the 
Hght,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon-day 4  But  the  counterfeit  Missionary 
— the  man  who  doffs  his  apostolic  coat  to<*day,  and  becomes  a  mere  she^ 
and  cattle  man,  a  mere  worldling  to-morrow — such  a  man  is  a  perfect 
abomination  ;  and  sorry  are  we,  from  our  very  heart,  that  the  race  has 
always  been  so  numerously  represented  in  this  colony." 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  and  particular  application  of 
this  passage,  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  year  1826,  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  England,  he  (the  defendant)  had  ascertained 
from  certain  Missionaries  then  resident  in  New  South  Wales,  that  there 
were  upwards  of  sixty  Missionaries'  children  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
growing  up  in  a  state  of  semi -barbarism.  Conceiving,  with  these  Mission- 
aries, that  it  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  for  these  children  to  be 
educated  in  this  colony,  he  had  sent  to  the  Missionaries  at  the  Islands,  of- 
fering to  board  and  educate,  free  of  cost,  one  or  two  of  the  most  promising 
of  their  children  by  way  of  experiment.    They  had  accordingly  seat  hiiii 
a  promising  boy,  a  native  of  Sydney,  but  who  had  been  all  his  life  at  the 
islands,  and  who  could  only  read  and  write  and  cast  accoiuits  on  his 
srriral  in  the  colony.    That  boy  had  resided  between  four  and  fire  yeais 
in  his  iamily ;    and  so  well  had  he  answered  the  expectation  of  ins 
friends,  and  so  fully  had  the  experiment  buoceeded,  that  in  eighteen 
months  from  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  he  waa  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  French  languages,  and  to 
translate  them  from  the  original  into  Latin  at  the  opening  of  the  book. 
In  consequence  of  the  correspondence  to  which  this  offer  had  led,  <me  of 
the  Missionaries  at  the  islands  had  written  him  on  the  sub^eot  of  having 
an  establishment  formed  for  the  education  of  Missionaries'  sons  in  thk 
colony  ;  and  he  had  laid  the  matter  before  General  Darling,  who  entered 
into  it  most  warmly,  and  would  not  only  have  given  a  grant  of  thirty  er 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  for  the 
formation  of  such  an  establishment,  but  even  offered  to  reconuiend  tp 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  more  effectual  assistanee  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.    But  the  whole  affair  had  been  knocked  00  the  head, 
through  the  interference  of  certain  individuals  who  bad  been  pcevieuaiy 
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in  connexion  wiih  the  London  Society's  Mission;  and  although  the 
plaintiff  had  virtually  admitted  in  his  own  letter  that  he  was  the  person 
who  had  inteorfered  on  that  occasion,  and  thus  rendered  any  further 
evidence  of  the  fact  unnecessary,  he  would  have  been  able  to  bring  it 
home  to  him,  had  the  young  man  to  whom  he  bad  just  alluded,  as  having 
Deceived  his  education  under  his  roof,  been  now  in  the  colony.  That 
young  man,  he  was  happy  to  say,  was  now  at  his  post,  as  a  Missionary  io 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  one  of  the  best- educated  Missionaries  that  the 
London  Society  had  ever  had  in  these  seas.  At  this  moment  he  M'as 
acting  in  the  vanguard  of  a  mission  to  the  Samoa  or  Navigators'  Islands, 
a  groupe  which  had  been  designated  by  sea-faring  men,  from  the  savage 
ferocity  of  their  inhabitants,  the  isles  of  murderers.  The  account  of  the 
transaction  to  which  he  had  thus  referred  was  followed  up  in  the  articles 
alleged  as  libellous  with  the  following  reflection : — 

"  Such  was  the  second  grievous  loss  which  Mr.  L.  E.  Threlkeld,  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Aborigines,  was  the  means  of  entailing  upon  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  cause  of  Protestant  Christianity,  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  I  It  is  a  loss  for  which  he  would  never  be  able  to 
make  an  adequate  compensation,  though  he  should  live  to  the  age  of  Methu- 
selah i  But  all  this,  and  infinitely  more  than  all  this,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily arises,  as  the  venerable  John  Newton  observes,  from  the  system  of 
taking  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  from  their  benches,  their  lasts,  and  their 
looms,  and  transforming  them  all  at  once  into  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Richard,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  &c.,  and  sending  them  forth 
into  the  field  of  the  world  as  Christian  Missionaries,  forsooth,  to  occupy 
a  station  in  society,  for  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  no  suitable 
qualifications,  and  to  exert  an  influence  which  they  are  so  apt — even 
unintentionally  and  unconsciously — to  abuse." 

Now  it  was  self-evident,  that  the  remarks  which  had  been  introduced 
in  this  manner  were  intended  to  be  of  general,  and  not  of  particular 
application ;  and  sorry  he  was  to  observe,  that  there  had  been  so  many 
cases,  in  the  history  of  Missions  to  the  South  Seas,  to  which  they  applied* 
These  cases  had  not  been  confined  to  the  Society  to  which  the  plaintiff 
had  belonged ;  viz.  The  London  Missionary  Society.  They  had  been 
furnished  by  all  the  three  Societies  that  had  established  Missions  in  the 
South  Seas  and  in  this  colony — the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society — insomuch 
that  wherever  one  went  in  New  South  Wales,  he  could  not  fail  to  meet 
with  individuals  who  had  once  been  Missionaries,  but  had  subsequently . 
thrown  aside  the  Missionary  character  and  office,  and  degenerated  into 
mere  worldlings ;  thereby  bringing  contempt  upon  the  Missionary  char 
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meter,  and  doing  infiniu  injory  to  th«  cause  of  oar  common  Christiamty. 
This  great  eril  was  attribotable  in  great  meaaore  to  the  Directors  of  these 
Societies,  rather  than  to  the  indiridoals  themselves,  in  haying  sent  out 
onqualified  persons  into  the  Missionary  ield.  When  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  first  instituted,  the  existence  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  the  singular  state  of  their  inhabitants,  had  just  been  made 
known  to  the  astonished  £nropean  world  by  our  great  circumnavigator, 
Captain  Cook;  and  the  effect  which  the  circumstance  had  upon  the  religious 
world  in  Great  Britain,  was  a  general  and  ardent  desire  lor  the  conver- 
sion of  that  singular  people  to  Christianity.  It  was  a  period  <^  great 
religious  excitement;  and  as  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
then  instituted,  coald  not  obtain  such  persons  as  they  could  have  wished, 
to  go  out  as  Missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  they  had  just  to 
take  such  persons  as  they  could  get.  Of  some  of  these  individuals,  be 
was  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  totally  unfit  in  regard  to 
intellectual  qimlifications  for  the  office  assigned  them ;  while  others, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  strong  religious  excitement,  had  given  themselves 
publicly  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  the  religious  public 
of  Great  Britain,  had  shown  by  their  subsequent  conduct  in  this  colony, 
that  "  their  righteousness  was  only  like  the  morning  cloud,  or  the  early 
dew  which  passeth  away."  He  belonged  to  a  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  was  commonly  understood  to  be  the  farthest  possible  from 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  there  was  one  maxim  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  held,  although  a 
Presbyterian — that  maxim  was.  Once  a  priest,  alumyt  a  priest;  for  he 
held  most  distinctly,  that  the  man  who  was  once  solemnly  ordained 
and  set  apart  by  the  Church  <^  Christ,  at  his  own  express  desire, 
either  for  the  woric  of  the  Christian  ministry  or  for  that  of  Christian 
missions,  could  never  afterwards  desert  that  work,  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  article  alleged  as  libellous,  "  doff  his  apostolic  coat,  and  become 
a  mere  woridUng,"  without  being  guilty  of  an  act  which  implied  the 
grossest  dereliction  of  duty,  and  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation.  Bat 
grossly  as  the  plaintiff  had  mismanaged  the  London  Society's  Mission  to 
the  Aborigines,  and  humble  as  his  own  opinion  was  of  his  procedure  in  that 
capacity,  it  never  could  have  entered  into  his  heart  to  accuse  him  of  the 
still  greater  enormity  of  deserting  the  Missionary  work,  and  throwing 
aside  the  Misnonary  character  altogether.  "  The  man  who  dofis  his 
apostolic  coat  to-day,  and  becomes  a  mere  sheep  and  cattle  man,  a  mere 
worldling,  to-morrow,"  was  doubtless  most  exactly  descriptive  of  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Walker,  formerly  Wesleyan  Missionary  to  the  Aborigines,  and 
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of  various  other  individaala  in  the  colony  whom  if  would'  he  easy  to 
enumerate  ;  hut  it  neither  could  nor  did  apply  to  the  plaintiff,  who  had 
never  thrown  aside  his  Missionary  character  at  all. 

Much  stress  had  heen  laid  hy  the  learned  Solicitor-General  on  a  letter 
which  the  plaintiff  had  written  to  the  defendant,  after  the  puhlication  of 
those  parts  of  the  articles  on  Missions  to  the  Aborigines  on  which  he  had 
now  commented.  The  plaintiff  had  doubtless  written  him  a  letter,  offering 
to  submit  his  case,  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Aborigines,  to  any  competent 
tribunal ;  but  he  had  also  required  him  to  make  a  full  and  ample  apology,, 
in  the  next  number  of  '  The  Colonist,'  for  the  statements  he  had  pub- 
lished relati7e  to  his  expenditure  of  the  Society's  funds;   and  in  the 
same  breath  he  had  characterised  these  statements  as  *'  a  malicioua  mis- 
representation  and  a  wilful  falsehood."    Now  how  could  either  His 
Honour  or  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  suppose  it  possible  for  him  to 
make  an  apology  for  his  statements  on  such  grounds  as  these,  evea  sup-> 
posing  he  had  been  conscious  of  having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  strict 
truth,  which  he  waa  confident  he  had  not  ?    The  articles  alleged  to  b» 
libellous  were  published  while  he  was  absent  on  clerical  duty  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land.    They  had  been  written  partly  before  he  1^  Sydney  for 
that  colony,  and  partly  in  the  public  office  of  a  Scotch  merchant  at 
HobartTown,  where  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  procure  the   plaintiff's 
pamphlet,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  upwards  of  seven  years..    But  so  in« 
delible  was  the  impression  which  the  perusal  of  that  pamphlet  had  made 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  could  refer  to  the  plaintiff's  expenditure  with 
perfect  confidence  :  and  he  had  that  day  been  able  to  prove  to>  the  Court,^ 
from  tlie  precious  pamphlet  itself,  that  he  was  right  as  to  the  period 
during  which  the  expenditure  had  been  incurred,  to  a  single  week,  and 
to  a  single  pound,  as  to  the  amount.    In  such  circumstances,  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  write  himself  a  liar,  merely  because  the  plaintiff 
desired  him  ?    He  had  done,  however,  what  he  conceived  was  his  duty 
in  such  circumstances.    Leaving  out  the  introductory  and  concluding 
portions  of  the  plaintiff's  letter,  which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the^ 
matter  in  question,  he  had  caused  to  be  copied  out  from  it,  and  published 
in  the  next  number  of  '  'J  he  Colonist,'^  a  category  of  seven  statements, 
contained  in  the  articles  alleged  to  be  libellous,,  with  the  plaintiff's  notes 
and  comments  at  full  length — merely  adding  a  few  observations  of  hia 
own  in  reply.    He  had  thus  given  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  press — that 
court  of  appeal  to  which  he  had  himself  applied  seven  years  before,  when 
bringing  his  railing  accusation  against  Mr.  Marsden  and  the  Directors  ;. 
and  if  in  the  following  passage,  constituting  the  seventh  count  in  the- 
libellous  indictment,  he  had   been  characterised   somewhat   uncere- 
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aonioiialy,  be  would  put  it  to  His  Honoar  and  tbe  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  wbether  the  writer  of  such  m  letter  could  expect  any  other  treet- 
Bent  from  mny  num  who  had  tiie  amalleat  regard  either  for  his  own 
character  or  for  the  aanctity  of  troth : — 

'*  Oar  character  as  public  jonmalista  stands  committed  in  regard  to 
the  atatemeata  pnt  forth  respecting  the  Mission  to  the  Aborigines  con- 
dncted  by  Mr.  Threlkeld.  We  shall,  therefore,  hold  onrselres  in  readi- 
ness to  rindicate  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  whenerer  they  are 
called  in  question  in  a  respectable  quarter  and  in  a  proper  manner ;  but 
aa  to  Mr.  T.'s  impntationa  of  '  prejudice,'  '  calumny,'  '  misrepresen- 
tations,* *  rindictiTe  feeling,'  '  long-continued  wrath,'  '  base  sordid 
notirea,*  and  in  abort  of  every  tiling  else  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  Christian  man,  much  more  of  a  miniater  of  religion,  to  tbe 
writer  of  the  articles  we  refer  to,  we  must  first  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  T. 
is  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character  and  conduct  himself,  as  a  pro- 
fessed Christian,  and  especially  as  a  missionary,  before  we  can  allow 
him  to  cast  impntationa  of  this  kind  upon  any  person  wbateTor." 

He  would  now  proceed  to  the  eight  count  in  the  indictment.  It  was 
founded  on  the  following  passage  in  the  last  of  the  articles  alleged  to  be 
libellous : — 

'*  Now  as  we  had  recently  occasion  to  notice  a  motion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  regard 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Aborigines  of  all  tbe  colonies  of  the 
empire,  we  felt  ourselrea  bound,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  to  take  up 
these  questions  $erimtim,  and  to  treat  the  subjects  they  refer  to  as  matter 
of  colonial  history.  And  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  firom  doing  a  serrice 
of  such  importance  to  the  public,  merely  because  a  man,  like  Mr.  Threl- 
keld,  who  has  ruined  the  cause  with  which  he  was  more  immediately 
connected,  and  done  prodigious  disservice,  besides,  to  the  genend 
interests  of  the  Missions  to  the  Sooth  Seas,  chooses  to  storm  and  stamp, 
like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,  at  any  person  connected  or  supposed  to  be  eoa- 
nected  with  this  paper,  for  detailing  and  remarking  upon  his  extrava- 
gant procedure.  We  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  doing  our  duty  to  the 
public,  merely  because  Mr.  Threlkeld  chooses  to  threaten  us  with 
a  prosecution.  Prosecution,  forsooth!  let  him  prosecute  when  he 
likes." 

To  interpret  this  paragraph  as  imputing  improper  procedure  to  the 
plaintiff  during  his  residence  as  a  Missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
was  to  put  a  most  unwarrantable  construction  upon  the  Isngnage  em- 
ployed. It  had  no  such  meaning.  But  if  the  plaintiff  had  managed  4e 
London  Society's  grant  as  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  it  woaM 
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aot  only  hare  pioved  conducive  to  the  attalmnent  of  its  immediate 
object*  but  been  an  asylum  for  all  the  Missionaries'  sons  in  the.  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  they  might  have  been  brought  up  either  as  handi- 
craftsmen or  as  Missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  to  the  Abo- 
rigines of  this  territory.  And  who  could  doubt  that  in  this  ligbt  the 
abandonment  of  the  Society's  grant,  through  the  plaintiff's  mismanage- 
n^ent,  had  been  a  prodigious  disadvantage  and  loss  to  the  South  Sea 
Mission  generally? 

The  ninth  count  in  this  libellous  indictment  is  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  comments  on  the  phiintiff's  letter,  in  which,  in 
allusion  ,to  t^e  charge  of  having  expended  ^2700  for  the  formation  of 
the  Mission  to  the  Aborigines  within  two  years  and  a  half— a  charge 
which  the  plaintiff  characterises  in  his  letter  as  ''  a  complete  falsehood 
and  a  most  malicious  misrepresentation,"  but  which  he  had  that  day 
demonstrated  from  the  plaintiff's  own  printed  statement,  was  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth — the  plaintiff  admits,  that  in  six  years  aqd 
four  months  he  had  expended,  for  the  Aboriginal  Mission  and  his 
voyage  from  Raiatea,  £S666, 10s,  3^, 

**  Si^  hundred  a  year  to  be  expended  by  a  single  Missionary  for  six 
years  in  succession,  in  establishing  a  mission  to  the  Aborigines  of  this 
territory  !— it  was  a  scandalous  expenditure ;  and  that  the  man  who  could 
have  been  guilty  of  expending  other  people's  property  at  such  a  rate, 
must  either  have  lacked  conscience  or  common  sense !" 

Now,  he  really  did  not  know  how  he  could  retract  a  single  syllable 
of  this  language.  For  whether  the  expenditure  should  be  rated  at  £1080 
a  year  for  two  years  and  a  half,  or  at  ^600  a  year  for  six  years,  he  could 
only  repeat,  especially  considering  the  source  from  which  that  expen- 
diture was  derived,  ''  that  it  was  a  scandalous  expenditure,  and  that  the 
man  who  could  have  been  guilty  of  expending  other  people's  property  at 
such  a  rate,  must  either  have  lacked  conscience  or  common  sense."  He 
had  not  accused  the  plaiutiff  of  downright  dishonesty  ;  he  only  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  lack  conscience,  he  must  have  been  destitute  of 
common  sense ;  and  he  was  welcome  to  either  term  if  the  alternative. 
(At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding?,  His  Honour  observed,  in  reference  to 
the  last  observation,  Utrum  mavis  accipe — "  take  which  of  them  you  like ; " 
— a  sentiment  in  which,  of  course,  the  defendant  bowed  acquiescence.) 

He  would  now  come  to  the  tenth  and  last  count  in  tl^  libeUous 
indictment.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the  plaintiff's  pro- 
cedure as  a  Missionary  to  the  Aborigines,  he  had  accused  him  of  being 
instrumental,  either,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  the  institution,  projected  by  himself,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
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(,  for  the  ettablisbment  of  which  General  Barling  had  been 
•o  beneficently  aolicitoas.  The  plaintiff,  in  hifi  letter,  had,  indeed,  dis- 
BTowed  all  knowledge  of  any  snch  institntion ;  bat  he  had,  most  anfor- 
tonately,  appended  to  that  disarowal,  the  following  awkward  admis- 
sion : — 

"  I  may  have  said  that  I  did  not  consider  Dr.  Lang  to  be  a  suitable 
person  to  instmct  the  children  of  the  Missionaries,  in  the  event  of  an 
establishment  being  formed  in  the  colony  on  yery  different  principles 
which  I  proposed  to  the  Missionaries,  lest  they  should  imbibe  the  yin- 
dictire  spirit  of  the  tator." 

On  this  passage  of  the  plaintiff's  letter  he  had  made  the  following 
obserrations,  which  he  still  conceired  were  folly  warranted,  although  the 
plaintiff  had  made  them  the  ground-work  of  the  tenth  and  last  count  of 
this  indictment : — 

"  This  is  a  confession  with  a  witness !    The  proposal  which  Dr.  Lang 
submitted  to  General  Darling  at  the  suggettUm  of  a  resident  Missionary  at 
Etnwe,  and  of  which  General  Darling  testified  his  warm  approbation,  was, 
that  the  Missionaries'  sons  should  be  boarded  and  educated  in  the  insti- 
tution which  His  Excellency  was  so  willing  to  assist  in  forming,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  married  Missionary  who  had  resided  in  the  Islands 
and  could  speak  the  Polynesian  language.    Dr.  Lang's  connexion  with  it  as 
a  tutor  was  nerer  contemplated.    And  yet,  because  Dr.  L.  was  in  any 
way  instrumental  in  forwarding  a  measure  of  such  prodigious  importance 
to  all  Missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  this  indiridual,  who,  after 
raining  and  abandoning  the  cause  of  his  own  Society  at  Lake  Macquarie, 
had  come  to  Sydney  to  sow  discord  among  other  peaceable  communities, 
managed,  through  his  influence  with  some  weak-minded  superannuated 
Missionaries  here,  to  get  the  whole  affair  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
thereby  deprired  the  London  Society  of  a  second  and  most  ralmble 
grant  from  the  Crown,  as  well  as  of  the  benefit  of  an  Institution  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  for  the  education  of  their  Mission- 
aries' sons?    Yes!    this  personification  of  Christian  charity,  who  is 
perpetually  harping  about  viiuftrttve/ee/tn^s  in  others,  did  all  this  to  be 
reyenged  on  Dr.  Lang,  merely  for  telling  him,  through  the  colonial  press, 
to  return  to  his  station  at  Lake  Macquarie,  and  to  leave  the  Roman 
Catholic  controrersy  to  men  who  were  able  to  manage  it !    This  was  the 
only  offence  which  Dr.  L.  had  given  3Ir.  Threlkeld  either  directly  or 
indirectly  at  the  period  we  refer  to ;  and  to  deprive  the  Society  for  this 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  fortune  to  every  Missionary's 
child  in  the  South  Sees,  his  own  included,  was  indeed  Italian  revenge. 
•  In  foct,  we  can  never  think  of  the  grievous  loss  which  the  cause  of 
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Protestantism  and  the  cause  of  Missionis  hare  thus  experienced  through 
this  individual,  but  with  the  deepest  regret  and  the  utmost  indignation. 
'There  are  six  things  which  the  Lord  hates;'  and  the  sixth,  let  Mr. 
Threlkeld  remember,  is,  *  he  that  soweth  discord  among  brethren.'  '* 

After  what  he  had  already  observed,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  any  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  portion  of  the  charge, 
as  he  felt  he  could  safely  put  it  to  His  Honour  and  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  whether  the  plaintiff's  own  letter  did  not  contain  a  distinct 
admission  of  the  very  thing  with  which  he  had  been  charged — sowing 
discord  among  brethren  ;  for,  up  to  the  period  when  the  plaintiff  was  so 
obliging  as  to  communicate  such  information  to  the  missionaries  respect- 
ing himself,  he  had  been  living  on  the  best  of  terms  both  with  the 
missionaries  at  the  islands,  and  with  those  of  their  number  who  were 
then  residing  in  this  colony. 

Having  already  occupied  their  time  to  so  great  a  length,  he  would 
refrain  from  any  additional  remarks,  and  would  now  leave  the  case  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  appealing  to  their  candid 
opinion,  as  to  whether  he  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  his 
remarks  on  the  plaintiff's  procedure,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Aborigines, 
—whether,  in  fact,  the  articles  alleged  as  libellous  were  any  thing  more 
than  a  fair  critique  on  the  plaintiff's  own  previous  pamphlet.  He  had 
taken  up  the  subject  on  public  grounds— as  a  matter  of  colonial  history 
in  which  the  colonial  public  were  deeply  interested — and  not,  as  the 
plaintiff  alleged,  as  a  matter  of  private  pique  and  personal  animosity. 
Neither  had  he  taken  up  that  subject  as  a  mere  writer  for  a  newspaper, 
who  had  no  right  nor  interest  in  the  matter,  and  who  was  merely  ani- 
mated with  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  cause  of  missions  altogether. 
On  the  contrary,  no  man  in  this  colony  would  have  rejoiced  more  cor- 
dially than  himself  in  the  success  of  the  London  Society's  Mission  to  the 
Aborigines  ;  no  man  could  more  siacerely  deplore  its  entire  failure  and 
ruin  through  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  plaintiff.  As  a  con- 
tributor to  that  society,  he  had  not  merely  thrown  into  its  treasury  the 
paltry  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year— the  usual  extent  of  Christian 
benevolence  in  these  days  of  coldness  and  indifference — he  had  taken 
one  of  the  Society's  missionary  youth  from  the  Islands,  and  given  him  a 
liberal  education,  and  fitted  him  for  returning  to  his  post  in  these 
islands,  as  a  well-furnished  labourer  on  the  missionary  field.  Of  all 
persons  in  the  colony,  therefore,  he  had  the  best  right  to  inquire  into  the 
plaintiff's  mismanagement  of  the  Society's  funds.  In  fine,  he  felt  confident 
as  to  the  result  of  this  action ;  assured  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  would 
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tliotr  by  their  verdict  tli«t  they  would  not  Buffer  any.  unfrarzantahle 
MMerfereaoe  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  oolony. 

Dr.  Lens's  address  to  the  jary,  of  which  we  have  only  giTen  an 
••tline,  occupied  four  hours  and  twenty^five  minutes,  and  was  listened 
ta  thcoof  bout  with  the  utmost  interest  by  an  unusually  crowded  Court. 
The  Court  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day. 


Tuesday,  March  22. 

The  following  eridence  was  then  heard  for  the  defence : — 

Archibald  M'Leod,  Esq.  I  have  lired  in  this  and  the  sister  colony 
about  fifWen  years,  both  as  a  settler  and  a  gOTemment  officer.  I  hare 
experienced  many  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  a  settle- 
meat  in  the  interior.  I  think  it  would  be  as  easy  to  settle  a  family  for 
instructing  the  Aborigines  as  for  any  other  purpose ;  in  either  case,  a 
boose  would  be  required,  and  a  few  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  expense 
attendant  on  a  settlement  depends  on  many  things  ;  but  I  have  known 
many  respectable  families  who  hsTe  settled  in  the  interior  for  a  less 
•urn  than  j£5O0,  These  families  had  no  salary  afterwards :  a  salary  of 
^150  yearly  fsould  make  a  great  difference. 

Cross-examined.  I  know  but  little  of  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  a  missionary.  If  a  settler  wants  to  attach  the  Blacks  to  his  i^ace,  he 
■mat  bribe  them  with  tobacco  and  Tictuals. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wylde.    I  am  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 

I  bare  read  the  articles  in  '  The  Colonist,'  which  form  the  subject  of  the 

present  action ;  },  am  accustomed  to  read  reyiews ;  supposing  the  facts 

stated  to  be  true,  I  should  'Consider  this  a  fair  critique ;  I  have  read 

much  severer  ones,  where  they  were  much  less  called  for,  supposing  the 

statements  true  ;  when  the  word  '  untrustworthy '  is  used  in  an  absolute 

sense,  I  conceire  it  to  mean  dishonesty  ;  but  used  as  it  is  in  the  passage 

before  me,  I  do  not  think  it  bears  that  meaning.  Referring  to  the  extract 

firom  Mr.  Threlkeld's  letter,  I  do  not  believe  that  if  Mr.  T.  alleged  that 

Dr.  Lang,  as  a  tutor,  waa  likely  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  vindictireaees  into 

bis  pupils,  that  such  information  was  likely  to  produce  unanimity;  i£ 

Dr.  Lang  was  on  good  terms  with  those  to  whom  it  was  said,  I  ahonid 

think  it  would  be  likely  to  cause  discord  ;  the  passage  reflecting  on  the 

Missionary  who  doffs  his  Apostolic  coat  cannot  apply  to  the  plaintiff  if 

he  still  continues  to  wear  it. 

Cross-examined.    I  conceire  it  to  be  impossible  that  Mr.  Threlkeld, 
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if  Ii«  8^11  'vrears  the  Missionary  coat,  can  be  meant  here;  1  take  th« 
words  in  their  literal  sense ;  taken  in  connexion  with  the  lest  line  of  th« 
song/'*  The  grant  is  an  excellent  run,'*  I  still  cannot  belieyeit  toapply  to 
the  plaintiff,  unless  he  has  become  "  a  mere  sheep  and  cattle  man,  a  mere 
worldling ; "  I  suppose  it  was  intended  that  whomsoever  the  coat  fitted, 
they  should  wear  it. 

Re-examined.  If  I  had  been  aware  that  one  Missionary  had  become 
a  settler,  another  a  constable,  and  a  third  a  baker,  I  should  have  thought 
them  much  more  likely  to  be  meant. 

Mr.  Raymond,  jun.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office. 
I  produce  a  letter  from  W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Darling,  of  date 
August  18, 1829.  The  following  is  the  purport  of  Mr.  Hankey's  letter: — 

**  Although  the  undertaking  had  been  entered  upon  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Directors,  yet  they  were  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  it  their 
support,  provided  the  scale  of  expenses  had  been  compatible  with  the  bur- 
dened state  of  their  finances,  and  the  progress  of  it  satisfactory  to  their 
minds*  In  both  these  respects  he  was  sorry  to  state,  that  their  hopes 
had  been  greatly  disappointed.  The  expense  had  proved  incompatible 
with  their  other  engagements,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual  entrusted 
with  its  management  quite  unsatisfactory.  Their  endeavours  to  regulate 
his  expenditure  were  treated  with  disregard  and  disrespect,  till  they 
were  under  the  painful  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  last  means  of  con- 
trouling  him,  by  dishonouring  some  of  the  bills  he  had  drawn  upon  them. 
The  indecent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Threlkeld  saw  fit  to  resent  this  act  of 
protection  of  the  Society,  by  printing  a  virulent  pamphlet  (charging  the 
Society  in  his  account  with  the  expense),  and  circulating  copies  of  it  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  colony,  and  among  the  other  stations  of.the 
Society,  inevitably  so  far  injured  all  the  proper  feeling  required  in  the 
relation  subsisting  between  him  and  them,  that  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
him,  dated  30th  May,  1828,  they  had  communicated  their  resolution  to 
dissolve  that  relation,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  and  his  family's 
passage  to  England,  in  case  he  chose  to  return  thither.''  » 

After  expressing  his  regret  at  such  a  result,  and  observing  **  that  the 
behaviour  and  proceedings  of  Mr.  Threlkeld  had  been  such  as  to  entirely 
frustrate  the  design  of  the  mission  ;"  Mr.  Hankey  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  ''  Mr.  T.  had  continued,  in  virtue  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Directors, 
which  had  subsequently  been  surperseded,  to  draw  upon  the  Society, 
but  that  they  had  now  resolved  no  longer  to  honour  any  drafts  from  him 
on  account  of  the  Mission,  but  to  surrender  the  grant  altogether,  and  to 
abandon  the  undertaking." 
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I  produce  a  eopy  of  documents  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  emong  tbera  is  a  dispatch  frmn  Lord  Goderich. 

Tke  Solicitor-General  objected  to  this  evidence  being  received,  S2id 
cited  a  case  in  support  of  his  objection. 

His  Honour  Judge  Burton  sustained  the  So) icitor> General's  objectxoo. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden.  I  know  that  Mr.  Threlkeld  was  employed 
at  a  Missionary  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for  which  I  am  agent. 
Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet  were  appointed  by  the  Society  as  a  Depu- 
tation, to  visit  the  various  stations  of  the  Society  ;  they  brought  letters 
to  me  from  the  Society.  After  visiting  the  Islands,  they  came  to  Port 
Jackson,  bringing  Mr.  Threlkeld  with  them.  At  this  time  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  to  the  Aborigines  had  been  abandoned,  and  they  expressed  a 
wish  that  Mr.  T.  should  be  employed  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Aborigines. 
He  was  appointed,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Lake  Macquarie.  The  De- 
putation wished  me  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission }  but  I  refused,  unless  J 
should  hare  some  controul  over  the  expenditure.  I  considered  Mr.  T. 
perfectly  unequal  to  the  task,  because  he  had  no  experience  to  fit  him 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  I  felt  certain  he  would  fall  into  errors ;  I 
had  done  so  myself,  and  I  knew  that  others  had  done  so.  The  Depu- 
tation, contrary  to  my  advice,  gave  Mr.  Threlkeld  liberty  to  draw  upon 
the  Society  to  any  amount ;  they  also  directed  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  to 
pay  his  bills.  A  bill  for  ^500,  which  be  had  drawn,  came  back  pro- 
tested. I  was  requested  by  the  Society  to  pay  the  amount  and  discon- 
tinue the  Mission.  I  had  directions,  if  Mr.  T.  chose  to  continue  the 
Mission,  to  offer  him  ,£950  per  year,  to  which  I  offered  to  add  £50  on 
my  own  responsibility ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  less  than  ^500  per 
annum. — Mr.  Threlkeld  has  only  ^*150  a  year  now,  with  allowance  for 
four  convict  servants. 

Cross-examined.  I  did  not  think  Mr.  T.  hardly  treated  by  the 
Directors;  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  T.  was  sued  by  Mr.  Scott  for  the  bill, 
but  I  never  thought  he  would  send  him  to  prison ;  custom  has  established 
the  use  of  tobacco,  but  1  should  not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  in 
fomiing  a  Mission.  I  was  not  aware  of  any  proposal  being  made  by  Dr. 
Lang  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  Missionaries ; 
I  do  not  think  it  disreputable  for  Mr.  T.  to  hold  office  under  Govern- 
ment ;  the  articles  in  '  The  Colonist '  would,  I  think,  have  been  better 
let  alone. 

John  Campbell,  Esq.,  (a  juryman)  produced  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
counts between  Mr.  T.  and  his  father,  up  to  the  period  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Mission. 

Mr.  R.  Bourne.    /  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  hgari  •/  a  propo$al 
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by  Dr,  Lang  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  MitgUmarieSf  tUl  I  taw  it 
in  *  The  Colonist.'  There  may  have  been  such  a  propoial,  but  I  have  110 
recollection  of  it.  The  salary  for  a  Misaionary  at  the  Islands  is  J[20 
for  a  man,  ^20  for  his  wife,  and  ^o  for  each  child.  That  was  Mr.  T.'ieT 
salary  at  the  Islands. 

Cross-examined.  When  I  was  in  London,  Mr.  Ellis  showed  me  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Lang,  accusing  Mr.  Threlkeld  of  squandering  the  funds 
of  the  Society. 

Re-examined.  The  subject  of  that  letter  was  Lang*s  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  Missionaries, 

This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  defence. 

The  Solicitor-General  rose  to  reply  : — 

It  now  became  his  duty  to  reply  upon  the  evidence  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  Jury  both  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  as  also  to 
the  able  speech  of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  had  thought  proper  to 
apologise  for  not  having  employed  counsel  in  the  case  ;  but  no  counsel, 
no  matter  how  talented,  could  have  exhibited  so  much  eloquence  and 
talent.  He  has  unfolded  his  own  views  in  a  way  which  he  was  certain  no 
barrister  could  have  done  for  him  ;  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  not  the  presumption 
to  think  that  he  could  compete  with  Dr.  Lang.  The  learned  Doctor  in- 
formed you,  that  the  reason  why  he  dispensed  with  the  assistance  of 
counsel  was,  because  the  interests  of  religion  were  concerned.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Plunkett)  could  not  but  feel  for  his  client,  who,  differing  as  he  did 
from  him  in  religious  belief,  had  yet  resoWed  to  trust  his  casein  his  hands. 
Defendant  had  said  that  Protestants  all  agreed  in  some  points ;  but  in 
none  did  they  more  agree,  than  in  differing  from  the  religion  which  he 
professed.  In  justice,  however,  to  himself  and  his  religion,  which  was 
between  God  and  himself,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  denying  the 
truth  of  the  often-refuted  statement,  that  Catholics  are  opposed  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  He  went  along  with  his  Rev.  client,  and  also 
with  the  defendant,  in  wishing  heartily  and  sincerely  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  through  the  world.  It  was  said  in  these  articles,  that  these  were 
the  dark  days  of  Popish  ascendency.  Gojd  forbid  that  we  should  have 
any  such  ascendency.  He  agreed  with  the  defendant  in  wishing  that 
there  should  be  no  ascendency,  save  that  of  virtue  and  morality.  It 
matters  not  to  him  what  the  religion  of  another  is ;  that  is  a  question 
between  him  and  his  God.  He  would  say  in  the  words  of  the  Catholic 
poet  Dryden, 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  zealous  bigots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 
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Lang  has  made  for  libelling  Mr.  Tbrelkeld  is,  that  he  libelled  others, 
and  that  Mr.  T.  came  in  for  his  share  among  good  company.  He  denies 
the  application  of  that  part  of  the  article  to  Mr.  T.  which  speaks  of 
the  doffing  of  the  apostolic  coat ;  but  you  must  take  it  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  article,  with  this  catch,  for  example,  from  an  old  song, — 


**  The  grant  is  an  excellent  run," 


What  is  meant  by  a  run  1  It  is  not  running  after  natives, — it  is  a  run 
for  cattle.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  talent  or  the  genius  of  Dr.  L., 
he  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  this  applies  to  Mr.  T.  He  would  call 
their  attention  to  that  passage  which  says,  ^600  per  annum  was  spent 
for  so  many  years,  and  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  expend  such  a 
sum  without  he  either  lacked  conscience  or  common  sense.  After 
having  repeated  it  oyer  and  over  again.  Dr.  L.  said  he  had  nothing  to 
retract ;  Tbrelkeld  might  take  which  he  liked.  Of  the  two  alternatives, 
it  certainly  would  be  worse  to  lack  conscience,  than  common  sense.  He 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  items  of  expenditure  he  has  put  before  you. 
These  expenses  commenced  at  Raialea  in  the  year  1834.  But  have  the 
Society  complained  of  these  expenses?  No.  And  is  it  for  Dr.  Lang 
to  complain,  afteir  seven  years  have  passed  over  1  It  mattered  not  when 
the  expense  was  incurred ;  Tbrelkeld  had  a  right  to  charge  it.  It 
would  weary  them  too  much  if  he  were  to  go  through  the  paragraphs 
word  for  word,  which  the  Rev.  Doctor  read  with  so  much  emphasis ; 
but  he  would  call  their  attention  to  the  4th,  which  says,  **  It  is  truly 
lamentable  to  think  what  mischief  has  arisen  through  incompetent  and 
untrustworthy  individuals."  As  to  that  word  'untrustworthy,'  which 
Dr.  Lang  tells  you  merely  means  incompetency,  and  is  not  intended  to 
impute  moral  delinquency,  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  exercise  your 
own  common  sense,  and  say  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
when  he  puts  it  in  contradistinction  to  '  incompetent  ? '  What  would 
be  the  use  of  coupling  them  with  the  conjunction  and,  if  they  had  both 
the  same  meaning  1  Would  so  classical  a  writer  as  Dr.  Lang  be  guilty 
of  such  tautology  1  If  you  had  an  overseer  whom  you  were  going  to 
discharge,  a  man  who  might  be  honest,  but  did  not  know  his  business, 
would  you  do  him  justice,  if  you  said,  **  I  discharge  him,  because  he  is 
an  untrustworthy  man  ?  "  No ;  you  would  say,  that  he  was  incompetent, 
that  you  had  nothing  to  say  against  his  moral  character.  If  you  did 
otherwise,  the  servant  would  not  take  the  character.  If  he  was  fool 
enough  to  take  it,  what  would  be  the  consequence  1  Why,  his  new  master 
would  say,  you  are  a  rogue  upon  your  own  showing.  Ail  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  could  not  persuade  any  person  but  that  the  word  meant  a 
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moral  imputation.  The  defendant  stands  conricted,  upon  his  own  con- 
Ibstion,  of  calling  the  plaintiff  an  nntmstworthy  indiridual,  or,  in  other 
words — a  thief.  Then  the  next  part  of  the  lihel,  that  of  "  heing  liberal 
of  other  people's  goods/'  following  in  the  next  sentence  but  one, — does 
it  not  imply  an  improper  squandering  of  money  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  Deputation  1  As  to  the  item  of  tobacco,  which 
could  not  escape  the  philippic  of  the  defendant,  he  cannot,  he  says, 
ftnd  any  passage  ia  Scripture  to  authorise  its  use.  Why,  certainly  it  is 
aot  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  the  twelve  apostles 
themselres  came  down  amongst  the  Aborigines,  and  did  not  give  them 
•ither  trinkets  or  tobacco,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  them  to  listen  to 
their  preaching  ;  and  I  question  whether  they  would  even  be  allowed  to 
remain  amongst  them  for  as  brief  a  period  as  three  days  ;  for  the  defen- 
dant knows,  that  if  they  wished  to  make  them  useful,  they  must  make  tbem 
presents.  It  happened  also  that  in  that  very  neighbourhood  the  most 
▼icious  Blacks  in  the  colony  were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Threlkeld  anticipated, 
if  left  alone  at  the  station,  that  he  would  have  become  a  prey  to  the  ill- 
disposed  Blacks.  He  actually  was  plundered ;  the  men  were  tried  in 
this  Court.  As  to  the  letter  which  had  been  produced,  it  was  a  matter 
exclusively  between  the  Society  and  the  Government,  giving  an  excuse 
for  relinquishing  the  grant  the  Government  had  made  with  so  much 
liberality.  This  letter,  in  itself,  shows,  that  the  original  fault  rested 
with  the  Deputation, — two  inexperienced  men,  with  whose  views  the 
Society  did  not  agree.  The  Directors  say,  "  had  we  been  consulted 
before  it  was  begun,  we  would  not  have  acceded  to  it.''  This  shows  that 
the  Deputation  were  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the  Society,  or  they 
would  have  taken  the  sound  and  wise  advice  which  Mr.  Marsden  gave 
them.  But  the  Deputation  did  not  limit  Threlkeld,  and  he  went  upon 
the  best  of  his  judgment.  It  was  the  Deputation,  therefore,  who  were 
in  the  wrong;  and  if  he  (T.)  exceeded  their  finances,  of  the  extent  of 
which  both  he  and  they  were  ignorant,  it  was  not  Threlkeld's  fault.  If 
it  is  any  disgrace  to  receive  ^150  from  the  Treasury  chest,  it  must  be  a 
double  disgrace  to  receive  twice  as  much.  But  when  we  see  that  the 
plaintiff  for  so  many  years  carried  on  the  Mission  at  his  own  expense,  it 
Was  only  creditable  to  the  Government  that  they  should  pay  hfm  when  he 
was  ont  of  the  service  of  the  London  Society.  Before  he  was  employed 
by  them,  they  must  have  made  some  inquiry  respecting  hira,  as  being  a 
man  of  morals,  of  honour,  and  integrity.  It  was  upon  the  pledge  given 
by  the  Deputation,  that  he  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
Why,  it  is  upon  this  very  letter  that  General  Darling,  when  he  heard 
that  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  abandoned  the  gnat  altogether, 
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and  that  Threlkeld  was   no  longer  in  tbeir  employiBent — ft  was  then 
that  he  was  ap|M>inted  by  the  Government.    Therefore,  althou^fa  this 
letter  was  given  in  evidence  against  Threlkeld  for  having  spent   so 
much  money,  we  find  it  was  actually  upon  its  receipt,  that  he  got  the 
appointment.     Threlkeld  came   here  with  the  deputation,  in  August, 
1824,  and  was  not  dismissed  until  September,  18^ ;   therefore  it  will 
be  seen,  that  he  has  been  longer  in  the  employment  than  Dr.  Lang 
would  have  you  to  believe ;  he  says  only  two  years  and  a  half,  whereas  it 
is  upwards  of  three  years.  Another  charge  against  him,  is  that  of  *'  sow* 
ing  disoord  amcmg  brethren."    You  will,  I  am  sure,  expect  strong  proof 
of  the  justification  to  that  effect.    But  have  you  a  particle  of  proof?    A 
witness  has  been  put  into  the  box  to  prove  that  he  was  sowing  discord, 
and  thus  prevented  Dr.  Lang  from  establishing  a  school  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Missionaries'  children  ;  but  have  you  heard  any  evifdence  to  prov« 
that  fact?    On   the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.    No 
doubt.  Dr.  Lang  may  have  heard  of  it ;  but  is  that  a  jostifieation  to  any 
man,  to  hold  another  up  to  his  brethren  as  a  person  of  such  a  character  1 
J  do  not  mean  to  say  Dr.  Lang  has  not  been  informed  of  it ;  but  it  was 
highly  imprudent  and  improper  to  designate  him  in  his  sacred  character 
as  a  person  wishing  to  sow  discord.    But  Dr<  Lang  says,  he  has  an  ad- 
mission in  Threlkeld 's  own  letter  to  that  effect.    Threlkeld  says,  that  he 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  plan  for  such  a  school,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  opposed  it.    He  adds,  I  may  have  said  that  Dr.  Lang  was  not  a 
proper  person  to  establish  a  school  for  such  a  purpose.    That  is  the 
only  expression  that  he  can  lay  hold  of.    It  is  very  possible  that  Threl- 
keld might  have  spoken  to  other  missionaries,  and,  when  talking  about 
their  own  business,  they  might  talk  casually  on  the  other.    AU  these 
expressions,  however,  are  contained  in  a  private  letter,  which  is  the 
same  as  from  one  brother  to  another,  and  would  never  have  seen  thfi 
light,  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Lang  himself  publishing  it.    Dr.  lAUg 
now  says,  he  disclaims  imputing  dishonest  motives  to  Mr.  Threlkeld  ; 
but  he  must  have  blindfoldod  himself  not  to  see  what  effect  his  state- 
ments would  have  before  the  world ;  he  must  be  very  fond  of  the  .emana- 
tions of  his  own  pen,  ere  he  can  believe  them  to  be  so  harmless.    If 
Threlkeld  had  interfered  with  the  Scotch  Churx^,  or  the  Presbyterian 
JViinisters,  why.  Dr.  Lang  would  have  been  up  in  arms,  and  he  has  a  press 
of  his  own  to  defend  himself.    He  says,  he  would  not  have  brought  an 
action  ;  but  if  he  had  not '  The  Colonist'  at  his  back,  we  would  have  him 
here  making  a  speech  as  long  as  that  we  heard  y  esterday.    If  I  could  make 
such  a  speech  for  my  client,  I  would  imitate  it  now;  but  I  must  leave 
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it  to  you  to  imagine  what  I  should  have  said.  Hie  speech  of  Dr.  Lang 
was  so  long,  so  able,  and  so  powerful,  I  cannot  attempt  to  follow  him 
in  the  course  of  it*  I  know  the  disadvantage  I  labour  under  in  fol- 
lowing him  so  far  as  1  have  gone ;  however,  he  derived  an  advantage 
from  being  allowed  to  travel  out  of  the  direct  course,  so  as  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  jury,  which  counsel  are  not  allowed  to  do.  He 
would  bring  his  remarks  to  a  conclusion.  We  have  stated  in  our  de- 
claration, that  we  were  held  up  as  a  person  unfit  to  be  a  Missionary 
— held  up  as  a  counterfeit  that  had  doffed  our  cloak,  in  order  to  get 
under  the  broad  banners  of  episcopacy.  We  are  also  charged  with  being 
a  sheep  and  cattle  breeder.  I  ask,  has  the  defendant  proved  any  of 
these  ?  What  right  has  he,  therefore,  to  claim  a  verdict  ?  He  has  said 
repeatedly,  that  he  is  willing  to  make  reparation,  if  he  is  wrong ;  he 
must  therefore  bear  with  the  consequences.  This  action  was  first 
brought  against  the  editor  of  the  paper  containing  the  libellous  articles ; 
but  defendant  came  forward  and  avowed  himself  the  author.  The 
boasted  Freedom  of  the  Press,  therefore,  Dr.  Lang  cannot  claim  ;  he  is 
not  the  editor ;  but  even  if  he  was,  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  Threlkeld 
as  a  friend,  as  a  brother.  The  Freedom  of  the  Press  can  never  be  so 
abused  as  to  allow  any  man  to  hold  another  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  the  whole  amount  of  damages  laid  in  the  de- 
claration ;  and  even  that  will  be  for  my  client  a  poor  compensation. 
I  will  now  say  no  more,  but  will  be  disappointed  indeed  if  you  do  not 
give  the  whole  damages  laid  in  the  declaration. 

His  Honour  Judge  Burton  then  summed  up  the  evidence  at  con- 
siderable length ;  observing  very  feelingly  on  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case,  and  expressing  his  sincere  regret  that  it  should  ever  have  come 
into  Court  at  all,  intimating  at  the  same  time  his  own  impression  that 
it  would  injure  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity. 

The  Jury  then  retired,  but  returned  to  Court  in  about  half  an  hour, 
stating  their  inability  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  requesting  that  a 
-juror  might  be  withdrawn.  His  Honour  having  informed  them,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  no  authority  to  accede  to  such  a  proposal,  they  re- 
tired a  second  time. 

During  their  absence,  His  Honour  having  suggested  to  the  parties  that 
they  should  withdraw  a  juror,  and  leave  the  matter  for  his  decision, 
the  defendant  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  do  so,  and  observed 
that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  to  impute  moral  delinquency  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  plaintiff,  however,  having  refused  to  accede  to  this  ar- 
rangement unconditionally,  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hands 
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of  the  jury.  After  having  been  absent  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
jury  again  returned  to  Court,  and  asked  His  Honour  whether  they  could 
give  such  a  verdict  as  would  leave  each  of  the  parties  to  pay  his  own 
costs;  such  being  the  arrangement  which  they  had  conceived  to  be 
equitable  in  the  case.  His  Honour,  however,  having  told  them  that  no 
such  verdict  could  be  received,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff : 
damages,  One  Farthing, 


THE    END. 


PtttNTED  BV  A.  J.  VALPY, 
HID    LION    COtJRT,    FLEET    STREET. 
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